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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 








THE ATTITUDE OF THE CLERGY TOWARDS 
` SCIENCE. | 


ie cannot be denied that, with many individual ‘exceptions, a good 
deal of mutual suspicion exists at present between clergymen 
and men of science. While Science is threatening to warn the clergy 
off its premises altogether, with a vigorous denunciation of theologi- 
cal prepossessions, the clergy are too often disposed to look with both 
fear and anger on the position assumed by their scientific assailants. 
In fact, they are angry because they are fearful. They cannot exactly 
estimate the danger ; and they are not sure whether the monster which 
threatens them is a bugbear or a giant, or whether he may not turn. 
out after all to be a good angel in disguise. But the men of science 
seem at present to be the more aggressive party of the two. The 
clergy show signs of being cowed by the asseverations, which are 
echoed. back from every quarter, that the cause of revealed religion 
is obsolete and hopeless; while the irritation which they sometimes 
betray springs mainly from the feeling that their order has been 
made the object of a contemptuous prejudice, which they cannot be 
convinced that it deserves. 

It may be worth while to examine what justice there‘ is in the 
accusations which are currently brought against the clergy on the 
part of science. Is it true that, ds a body, they are narrow-minded 
and obstructive beyond the average of educated men? Have they 
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always led the chorus of unreasoning yemonstrance against every 
fresh influx of scientific light? Are they incapable, even at their 
best, of defining their position with anything like the same precision 
with which men of science can define their own? Have they reached ` 
their highest tide-mark of charity and intelligence, as soon: as they 
have repudiated the earlier spirit of persecution, and assented to a 
few obvious propositions on the truth of science as the gift of God, 
and the certainty that no real contradiction can be established between 
the revelations of His Word and the discoveries of His’ Works ? 

As there is nothing like a candid friend for telling you the worst 
of yourself, I will call in a clergyman to furnish the indictment 
against the clergy :— 


“It is worth while to take the single instance of the use of science to our 
clergy. Seeing that the Bible, in page after page (to say nothing of whole 
books of 1t), is constantly occupied in directing profound attention to tho , 
power of God as proved by the magnificence of His creation,—seeing that the 
Saviour of the world points, as the special proofs of God’s love, to His care 
for the mountain lily, and the falling sparrow, and the raven’s callow brood, 
——is not our education, and especially that of our clergy, distinctly irreligious 
in neglecting these things, and in elevatmg the poor words of man, as an 
instrument of training, unmeasurably above the mighty works of God ? And 
with what results ? It would be hardly possible to exaggerate their disastrous 
importance. Not only do the clergy, who should be the leaders of thought, 
lose the advautage of assisting in a thousand ways their poorer parishioners, 
but they find themselves actually inferior in these great fields of knowledge 
to many clerks and artisans in their own congregations, before whom they 
cannot venture to speak of them without the danger of raising a con- 
temptuous smile.” 


Let me pause to observe that I quote the above sentences only as 
an introduction to what follows. No one can dispute the great 
advantage of every kind of useful knowledge to the clergy; nor need 
we discuss the transparent fallacy of depreciating the words of man 
in contrast with the works of God; as though the excellence of the 
creature were not the glory of the Creator, to whose gift alone man 
owes the faculty of expressing noble thoughts in graceful language. 


“This, however,” he proceeds, “is the least part of the evil. Science 
has interpenetrated to a wonderful degree the thoughts, the speculations, nay, 
even the common literature of the age, and yet the clergy are wholly out of 
sympathy with it ; in many instances are suspicious of it; in many more are 
its bitter and ignorant opponents. Scarcely has there been an eminent 
philosopher, from Roger Bacon down to Comte,—scarcely an eminent disco- 
verer, from Galileo down to Darwin,—who has not counted the clergy among 
his most ruthless opponents. I challenge denial of the fact. Against astronomy, 
against zoology, against chemistry, against geology, against ethnology, 
against philology—against well-nigh every nascent science in its turn—hes 
theological arrogance and self-styled orthodoxy marshalled thew menacing 
array of misinterpreted or inapplicable fragments of Holy Writ. Just as of 
old ‘ fops refuted Berkeley with a sneer,’ so now some young ordained B.A. 
finds it easy to crush Darwin with a text. Is it, I ask, uncommon to hear 
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some ignorant clergyman, who has laboriously scraped into a poll degree, 
lay down the law as though Êo held the keys of all knowledge in bis hand, 
and could afford to pity and look down upon those splendid students whose 


. lives have been one long-continued heroism of candour and research ? You 


may say that an opposition of this calibre usually ends in some complacent 
avowal of the ardent friendship between science and theology, and in the 
acceptance as axiomatic truisms of what had previously been denounced as 
atheistical and absurd. But meanwhile, what happens? Men of science, 
confounding religion with the anachronisms of its most feeble and most 
violent expounders, too often hold aloof from a Church whose inmost heart 
is intensely truthful,—a Church which well knows the delight that deeply 
religious minds have ever felt in reverent inquiry into the laws of God, and 
which sees more of her own real spirit in the patient labours of science than 
in unprogressive idleness and theological hate.”— Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
On some Defects in Public School Education, pp. 46—48. 


This invective exaggerates its small basis of acknowledged fact 
to a degree which is as unfair to men of science as to the clergy. 
The highest praise which can be given to any kind of education is, 
that it makes the judgment just, by training it to form a correct esti- 
mate of things which ‘pass beforeus. So then Mr. Farrar pays a 
poor compliment to scientific education, when he says that those who 
have enjoyed its full advantages are in’ the habit of passing a false 
judgment on the most solemn of all subjects, by “confounding religion 
with the anachronisms of its most feeble and most violent expounders.” 
There can scarcely be a scientific society in England which has not 
numbered clergymen among its leading members. What excuse can 
be urged for their scientific companions, if they turn from the recent 
memory or the living presence of such men as Whewell and Buck- 
land, as Sedgwick and Pritchard and Harcourt, to condemn the clergy 
in a mass, and religion along with them, because of the crude lucu-: 
brations of “some ignorant clergyman who has laboriously scraped 
into a poll degree?” But at this point Mr. Farrar is touching on a 
different question, on which many of us are very ready to agree with 
him; I mean the impropriety of calling on men for sermons and 
other public addresses immediately after their ordination. No pro- 
fession could stand such a strain as this with credit. And it must be 
remembered that if young preachers take a liberal turn, they arc 
quite as likely to talk nonsense in behalf of science as their brethren 
are against it. The mistake is, to let them bear their testimony on 
such subjects at all; and the marvel is, that any one trained under 
the exact discipline of science should take the crude prentice-work of 
the young beginner as sufficient ground for a comprehensive con- 
demnation of a great and accomplished society, which is charged 

with the promotion of the highest interests of man. 

It is against human nature to expect that changes can be brought 
about in old opinions without resistance from the body which believes 
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itself pledged to support them. This vy inertie exists in all pro- 
fessions : notably so in the case of medical science. Dr. Hooker con- 
fesses that the “medicine men in all countries” are apt to be “divided 
amongst themselves;” and he candidly adds, by the way, that 
“many” of them take up new views solely “ from spite to the priests ;” 
so that thé unfairness is not all on one side* Scientific men 
must also lay their account with provoking additional suspicion if 
they travel out of their province to assail the religious convictions of 
their neighbours on alleged scientific grounds. Revealed religion 
rests entirely on the basis of the supernatural. How then can the 
teachers of that religion be expected to acquiesce in the assertion that 
science has proved the supernatural to be a nightmare monster, linger- 
ing on from darker ages into days of light? The whole machinery 
of that religion rests on our faith in the efficacy of prayer. How 
then can the clergy refrain from remonstrance if the weakness of sup- 
posing that prayer can influence the acts of God is made a favourite 
commonplace with men of science? Let us try if we cannot consider 
the subject without disturbance from the unjust judgments of either 
side. The real questions at issue may be stated in this form :—-Have 
the clergy contributed the full share of assistance towards the ad- 
vancement of science which might be expected from a corporation of 
educated and influentitl men? Do they look on the progress of 
scientific inquiries which lie beyond their special province with 
the candour and interest with which one such body ought to regard 
the successful labours of another? And can they formulate their 
own canvictions in such a way as to make them harmonise with those 
conclusions which science has established beyond further appeal ? . 

I have no doubt that Mr. Farrar is happy in possessing a far wider 
acquaintance with the history of science than I can boast of. But 
his “ challenge ” must sound harsh in the ears of a generation which 
remembers Buckland and Chalmers, and owes so much to Sedgwick 
and Whewell. His reference to Berkeley is as inappropriate as it is 
inaccurate ;+ for Berkeley became the most revered of bishops, and 
it will scarcely be maintained that all the “fops” who sneered at 


* Lecture on Insular Floras; ‘ Nottingham Report of British Association,” p. 227. 

TFor “Tops refuted Berkeley with a sneer,” as Mr. Farrar gives it, read “And 
coxcombs vanguish Berkeley by a grin.” To misquote four words out of six is surely an 
unreasonable degree of carelessness. He leaves not a scrap of the original but a proper 
name and an article. The line is generally cited more accurately (except “with” for 
“by”’), but with a wrong reference to Pope; e.g., by Mr. J. S. Mall, © wogie,” ii. 471, 
ed. 1845 (reference afterwards withdrawn), and by Mr. G. H. Lewes, “ History of 
Philosophy,” iv. 7, ed. 1846, ii. 283, ed. 1867. It is taken from a piece often printed 
with Pope’s Works, by John Brown, D.D., entitled “ An Essay on Satiro, occasioned by s 
the death of Mr. Pope, inscribed to Mr. Warburton ;” and will be found in Anderson's 
“ British Poets,” x. 879. 
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him were clergymen. The most irrelevant rejoinder, I think, was 
given him by the layman Johnson, and the most contemptuous 
“sneer” was passed by the physician Arbuthnot ; while the unlucky 
missile which Mr. Farrar has caught up to fling at the clergy turns 
out to be a line which one clergyman addressed to another in honour 
of a third, But let us look at some facts which are rather more in 
point than this, and which lie close at hand. 

In Mr. Grove’s inaugural address to the British Association at 
Nottingham, he recognised the growth.of scientific societies “since 
the foundation of the Royal Society now more than two centuries 
ago,” as “an important cause of the rapid advance of science.” 
‘What light is thrown on the question before us by the origin of those 
two bodies, the Royal Society which commenced the movement, and 
the “ British Association for the Advancement of Science,” which 
represents its latest development ? 

The lists of those who founded the Royal Society give honourable 
prominence to the names of clergymen ;—witness those of Wilkins, 
Bishop of Chester; Ward, Bishop of Salisbury; Sprat, Bishop of 


` Rochester (its first historian); Bathurst, Dean of Wells; and Dr. 


Wallis. The British Association was mainly originated by a clergy- 
man, the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, who planned its “aims and 


working details,” says Principal Forbes, “ with a completeness which | 
took his hearers somewhat by surprise, but in which they found _ 


little to alter or amend; ‘and the constitution proposed by Mr. 
Harcourt remains in all its important details the working code of 
the Association to this day.” ‘ An institution,’ Mr. Forbes remarks, 
“founded by such men as Sir David Brewster and Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, and fostered in its very origin by the enlightened patron-* 
age of the then venerable and beloved Archbishop of York, must have 
had its rise in the confidence that the prosecution of science in a 
right spirit must ultimately prove the bulwark, and not the counter- 
mine, of religious belief.’ * For nine years out of the thirty-six of 
its existence, the Chair of the Association has been filled by clergy- 
men, viz., by Dean Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, Dr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Dr. Whewell, Dean Peacock, Dr. Robinson, 
the younger Dr. Lloyd, and Professor Willis. Mr. Farrar will 
render no service to the Association if he helps to propagate the 
idea that this fair alliance has been broken, and that there is now a 
confessed antagonism between the clergy and that scientific body. 

No doubt there has been a great change since the days when, in 
spite of their dogmatism, their commentatorial disposition, and the 
other obstructive tendencies which Dr. Whewell records against 


* “The British Association considered with reference to its history, plan, and results,” 
&c. Dundee, 1866, pp. 7, 19. 
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them,” “the whole domain of the hugan intellect,’ as Dean 
Milman says, “was the possession” of the clergy; when “the 


* universities, the schools, were theirs and theirs only ;” when “they 


were the canon lawyers, and for some centuries, as far as it was 


_ known or in use, the teachers and professors of the ‘civil law;” 


3 t 


when “they were the historians, the poets, the philosophers.’ 
Other classes have emerged, one after another, to claim a share in 
governing that intellectual empire over which the clergy ruled so 
long with mixed results of good and evil. Lawyers and physicians, 
astronomers and chemists, engineers and soldiers, have all come 
forward on the basis of their several professions to make portions of 
that mighty realm their own. But it is unreasonable to talk as if 
the great body of the clergy had passed from comparative light 
to darkness, while the rest of the world has been emerging from 
darkness into light. The names of the clergy are prominent at 
every great crisis in the movement of thought; and whatever may 
have been the case with many in the rank and file of so vast an 
array, their leaders have seldom failed to grasp at last the torch 
of truth, and pass it onward with unfaltering hand. 

The stock instances of clerical persecution prove the folly of com- 
mitting, the interests of science to a needless assault on a great, 
powerful, and venerable system. But they often bear witness also 
to more patience than we should expect on the side of the persecutors, 
and more indiscretion than is acknowledged on the side of the assailant. 
In the eighth century, the Irishman Virgilius was accused at Rome 
by St. Boniface for the heresy of asserting the existence of the 
antipodes; yet he obtained and kept till his death the bishopric of 
Salzburg, and afterwards was sainted.t In the tenth century, the 
famous Gerbert was suspected of glamour and necromancy ; but he 
rose through the archbishopricsof Rheims and Ravenna to St. Peter’s 
Chair. Roger Bacon, though a Churchman, might have escaped 


* “History of the Sciences,” and “Philosophy of Discovery,” p. 45, &e. Fora full 
statement of the case against the clergy, we may turn to the works of Mr. Lecky and the 
late Mr. Buckle; and to some chapters in Mr G H. Lewes’s “History of Philosophy.” 

t “History of Latin Christianity,” ix. 3, ed. 1864. “The theological spirit is, in a 
manner, the blood which ran in the vems of the European world, down to Bacon and 
Descartes. For the first time, Bacon in England, and Descartes in France, carried 
intelligence beyond the path of theology. Monde Upon the whole, this influence has 
been salutary.” Guzzot, “ Civihzation in Europe,” i. 114, ed. Bohh. Professor Sedg- 
wick is fond of repeating tho words in which La Place, shortly before his death, dwelt 
on the value of the clerical clement in the universities of England; “ Discourse on 
Cambridge Studies,” 5th ed , pp. cecliii., 129. 

$ It has lately been argued that the error really charged against Virgilius was rather 
that of maintaining a non-adamite race of men than that of the antipodes. See “Christian è 
Schools and Scholars,” 1867, i, 141-3. 

$ Compare Dr. Newman, “Scope and Nature of University Education,” p.‘823 
“Lectures and Essays on University Subjects,” pp. 248, 230. 
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persecution if he had notg‘in an evil hour” taken “the fatal ‘step 
of becoming a Franciscan friar,” and so brought himself within the 
reach of a “narrower, more rigid, more suspicious rule.” *. Galileo, 
the layman, was himself partly to blame for the persecution which 
the churchman, Copernicus, had avoided. “Under the sagacious 
and peaceful sway of Copernicus, astronomy had effected a glorious 
triumph over the dogmas of the Church; but under the bold and 
uncompromising sceptre of Galileo all her conquests were irrecover- 
ably lost.” +. So far as persecution goes, the Church has contributed 
its full share of victims as well as persecutors ; nor has it lacked its 
just proportion of those more fortunate discoverers, whose discretion 
or calmness has preserved them from being ranked in either class. 
Let us mark down, for instance, the names of churchmen as they 
come before us in the history of the scientific revolution which lies 
parallel to the Reformation. As far back as the twelfth century, 
the great mystical theologian, Richard of St. Victor, described the 
true method of physical inquiry in terms which “Francis Bacon 
himself might have adopted.” ‘It would not be easy at the present 
day,” says Dr. Whewell, “ to give a better account of the object of 
physical science.” ? Raymond Lully became a Franciscan missionary. 
Roger Bacon has all but lost his title of Doctor mirabilis under the 
designation of Franciscan friar. Cusanus was a cardinal. Telesius 
is said to have refused an archbishopric.§ Campanella was a 
Dominican ; and so was the ill-starred Giordano Bruno. Copernicus 
passed over from medicine to the Church, and spent much of his life 
as a’cathedral canon. It is the same in every branch of intellectual 
movement. Churchmen are ever foremost in the ranks, some 
originating reforms, and others protecting and assisting their pro- 
moters ; and some, it must be confessed, like other people, inviting 
persecution by their want of judgment, or disturbing progress by 
their vanity and vacillation. “The most conspicuous of our (early) 
English geometers was Thomas Bradwardin, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” {| Laurentius Valla was a canon of St. John Lateran. 
Erasmus is called “the glory of the priesthood and the shame.” The 

+ Milman, “History of Latin Christianity,” ix. 156. 

+ Brewster, “Martyrs of Science,” p. 96. Dr. Whewell remarks on “the serios of 
misfortunes which assailed the reformers of philosophy ” from R. Bacon to Bruno ; but 
he adds, “the most unfortunate were, for the most part, the least temperate and judi- 
cious reformers.” “Philosophy of Discovery,” pp. 101-2. 

$ “Philosophy of Discovery,” pp. 52, 53. 

$ Brucker, “ Hist. Crit. Philos.’ iv. 451. There is some difficulty about the chro- 
nology. But the assertion, which comes from Thuanus, proves the belief in his influence 
with the reigning pontiff. 

|| Hallam, “ Literature of Europe,” i. 112. (But more for his rank, he adds, which, - 


by the way, was very short-lived, and for his theological writings, than for his geometrical ’ 
speoulations.) 
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fickle De Dominis was first a Romish archbishop and afterwards an 

- English dean. Maurolycus and Mariotte were abbots. Malebranche 
was an Oratorian. In Dr. Whewell’s short list of leading names 
from Lord Bacon to Newton, I observe two doctors of divinity— 
Gassendi and Isaac Barrow—the latter one of the glories of Mr. 
Farrar’s own college. Another great Master of Trinity, Richard 
Bentley, “claims the undoubted merit,” says Bishop Monk, “of 
having in his Boyle Lecture Sermons been the first to display the 
discoveries of Newton in a popular form.” I need not continue the 
series to our own times, when it is scarcely necessary to remark that 
some of the clergy have taken a lead in free thought which has 

` scandalised many others besides their brethren. The list could 
be enlarged indefinitely if we entcred on the details of scientific 
researches which have been pursued in the cloisters of colleges and. 
the seclusion of country parsonages. As naturalists, for instance, the 
clergy have frequently made great parts of the subject their own.* 
I have appealed to no namés but such as are patent to every one. 
They are more than enough, however, to substantiate the “denial” 
which Mr. Farrar “challenges ;” and to leave him in the position 
of having cast an undeserved reproach on the order to which he has 
the honour to belong. 

But what are we to say of the residuum of fact on which it was 
admitted that the charge was founded ? The truth is, I believe, that 
polemical antipathy was only one of three great obstacles by which 
the reformation of science was obstructed, the other two being 
political suspicion, and the jealousy of scientific men. One of these 
hindrances is now happily extinct; political suspicion seldom tres- 
passes on scientific ground. A second, we may trust, is considerably 
modified; scientific jealousies do not often now take a worse form 
than that of controversy on priority in discoveries. And I am bold 
to maintain that the polemical spirit has undergone a proportionate 
improvement throughout the really representative ranks of the clergy. 

* One naturally thinks of Gilbert White and Bishop Stanley.. The following clerical 
mames occur to me as bearing more or less directly on the question. Naturalists, 
Mr. J. G. Wood, Mr. R. T. Lowe, Mr. S. C. Malan, Mr. F. O. Morris, Mr. H. B. Tris- 
tram; in botany, especially, Mr. Churchill Babington, Mr. M. J. Berkeley, the late 
Professor Henslow, Mr O. A. Johns; inastronomy, Professor Challis and Mr. Pritchard; 
in geology, the American, Dr. Hitchcock, and Mr. ©. F. Watkins, not to repeat 
some older names, which are among the greatcst on the geological roll; in entomology, 
Kirby, and tho late Mr. F. W. Hope; in agriculture, Mr. Huxtable; in political 
economy, Malthus and Professor Rogers. The evidence of Dr. Hooker before the 
Public Schools Commission (iv. 382) gives an interesting account of the way in which 
Professor Henslow introduced the study of botany into the village school of his parish 
in Suffolk Their ignorance of natural history was the very first count in Mr. Farrar's 
indictment against the clergy., I should have thought that no men who have so little 


professional connexion with the subject had done so much as the clergy to promote that 
pursuit. 
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If it still lingers among the lower ranges, it is mainly, I must add, 
because scientific men are so careless in provoking it; and it is fully 
shared by many laymen, who are quite as.ready to pile the faggots 
of persecution as the most benighted of the clergy. 

People who do not judge from the last crude sermon which they 
happened to hear of, but who wish to ascertain what the clergy are 
really saying in sermons of a higher order, or in lectures, in 
pamphlets, at church congresses, and in the correspondence or 
reviews of such a paper as the Guardian, will be disposed to think 
that they are in far greater danger at present of giving way to an 
excessive anxiety for the establishment of peace on almost any terms 
between Revelation and Science. The Duke of Argyll has remarked 
on this in a tone of sarcasm; though I observe that he commends 
scientific men for the very same desire, “to keep separate the 
language of science from the language of theology.” * At the foot 
of the page I mention some specimens out of a large collection.+ 
Almost to a man, the writers are eager to deny the necessity of a 
collision between revelation and science. The point is insisted on 
still more zealously in treatises on special subjects, as in the views 
of creation which have been put forth by Mr. Huxtable, Professor 
Challis, Dr. Rorison, Mr. Quarry, and the ‘anonymous ‘ Essex 
Rector.’ But I will close this part of the argument by quoting two 
clerical writers, whom all would confess to be the last men in the 
kingdom to understate the claims of Revelation. ‘It is evident,” 
says Archbishop Manning, “ that Holy Scripture does not contain a 
rovelation of what are called physical sciences; and that when they 
are spoken of, the language is that of sense, not of science, and of 


* « Reign of Law,” pp. 55, 89. 

+ Archdeacon Pratt, “ Scripture and Science not at variance,” 4th ed. 1861. Arch- 
deacon Freeman, “The Harmony of Scripture and Science,” Exeter, 1864. Bishop 
of London, “ Harmony of Revelation and the Sciences,” Edinburgh, 1864. Rev. E. P. 
Eddrup, ‘Scripture and Science,” Salisbury, 1865. Dr. Pusey, “The Muracles of 
Prayer,” Oxford, 1866. Dr. Payne Smith, “ Doth God take care for oxen?” Oxford, 
1866. Rev. R B. Kennard, “The Unity of the Material and Spiritual Worlds,” 
Oxford, 1866, Dr. Temple, “The present Relations of Science to Religion,” preached 
at the British Association, 1860. Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, “ Holy Scripture 
the witness to the Revelation of God in all. facts,” preached at the British Asso- 
ciation, 1865. Rev. D. Moore, “The Unsearchableness of God,” preached at the 
British Association, 1866. Rov. C. Pritchard, “The Continuity of the Schemes of 
Nature and of Revelation,” preached at the British Association, 1866. Rev. H. P. 
Liddon, “Fatalism and the Living God,” Salisbury, 1866. Bishop of St. David’s, 
“The Present State of Relations between Science and Literature,’ 1867. Dr. Haw- 
kins, “ Tho Pestilence in its relation to Divine Providence and Prayer,” Oxford, 1867 
I may refer also to Dr. Newman’s “Lectures and Essays on University Bubjects,” 
and on ‘The Scope and Nature of University Education ;” to Mr. Maurice on “The 
Claims of the Bible and of Science ; ” to the debate at the Norwich Congress on “ The 
spirit in which the Researches of Learning and Science should be applied to the study 
of the Bible;” and to some of the Essays in “ The Church and the World.” 
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popular, not of technical usage.” “The nfistake” in Galileo’s case, 
writes Dr. Pusey, “was not in the language of the Bible, but that 
men argued from language adapted (as language relating to visible 
phenomena must be) to the phenomena whereof it speaks, as though 
it necessarily contained scientific truth. The claims of geology do not 
even touch upon theology.” * | 

But these personal considerations have detained us long enough. 
I shall certainly not deny that the clergy are widely influenced by 
the soldierly feeling that they are bound’to defend a position in 
which they believe that God has placed them, and which men of 
science seem too eager to'assail. But, after all, the more important 
question is, not what the less or more distinguished representatives of 
the clergy really do say, but what their position logically binds them to 
say. Mr. Farrar is good enough to grant that the “inmost heart ” of 
the English Church is “intensely truthful.” Have the sons of the 
English Church no power to formulate their opinions, with clear 
intellects, as well as an “intensely truthful” heart? It will be 
convenient to discuss this question under the two aspects of the text 
of Scripture and the doctrines of revealed religion. 

1. It is one of the oldest of canons on the interpretation of Scrip- : 
ture that we are not to cling to a meaning which was previously 
drawn from the letter, if the progress of science has shown it to be 
erroneous. The reason is clear; because the scientific belief of an 
age must colour its language, and because every single book of Scrip- 
ture is expressed in the language of its age. When science advances, 
the old terms must be translated; and to translate one set of 
scientific symbols into another is no more taking liberties with Scrip- 
ture or dealing unfairly with its readers than to make a version in a 
modern language. Laid down explicitly and repeatedly by Augus- 
tine, by Aquinas, by Bellarmine, the principle has been re-stated 
under the high authority of Pascal, of Buckland, and of Whewell.t 
As maintained by the last two writers, it provoked the opposition 
of Goodwin and of Kenrick, and has probably roused the suspicion of 
a good many others who had not apprehended its precise force and 
meaning. In the sense in which it was really intended, the precept 
is as just as it is simple. 

* Manning, “Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost,” p. 165, Pusey, “ On Daniol,” 

. XVN. 

; + St. Augustine, “ Confess.,” xii., passim; “ De Gen. ad Lit.,” i. 37, 39; “Enchiridion,” 
c. 16, &c (Opp., i. 220, hi. 129, 130, vi. 218); St. Thom. Aquin., “Summa,” pars. I., Qu. 
lxviii. 1, quoting St. Augustine; Pascal, “Provincial Letters,” p. 392, sgq., ed. Pearce, 
quoting both St. Augustine and Aquinas (in fact it is remarked that St. Augustine’s 
words “are cited in tho same manner in every encyclopzdical work of the middle ages; ” 
Whewell, “ Philosophy of Discovery,” p. 56, from Digby); Whewell, quoting Bellar- 
mine, “History of Scientific Ideas,” ii. 306 ; Goodwin, quoting Buckland, ‘Essays and 


Reviews,” p. 231; Kenrick, “Essay on Primeval History,” p. xvii. Compare Dr. 
Newman, “ Lectures and Essays on University Subjects,” pp. 237, 242, sgq. 
e 
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The hesitation which hds been shown in receiving it seems to have 
sprung from a confusion between two entirely different positions. 
To affirm, with tho above authorities, that Scripture stands apart 
from all scientific theories, is incompatible with the attempt to explain 
its language in the service of a theory, or to change the explanation 
with a view to the support of fresh opinions. It is one thing to say 

that Scripture confines itself to the use of ordinary language, which 
is not concerned with science at all, except so far as it is coloured on 
the surface by the prevalent belief. It is exactly the opposite thing 
to catch at every fancied coincidence between Scripture and recent 
discoveries, as though the simple words of the Bible were laden with 
recondito anticipations of science, which can be extracted by the help 
of fresh and questionable translations. 


“ There appear to me two opposite dangers,” says Dr. Pusey, “ of which 
we believers have to beware in regard to any science which touches upon 
the contents of Holy Scripture ; firstly, an uncautious adoption of any such 
discoveries as may seem to coincide with Holy Scripture; or secondly, a 
misplaced fear that any legitimate results to which any science may come 
shall be adverse to Holy Scripture. In the one case we seem, as it were, to 
be underpinning our foundations and substituting sand for the rock; in the 
other, we give an impression that we are ill at ease whether our foundations 
be solid. . . .. We must beware either of bending the sacred text to con- 
form it to some imagined result of history or physical science, or, on the 
other hand, of-insisting upon our interpretation of it, as if, in such matters, it 
must certamly be the true one. . . | . It was wise advice of St. Augustine: 
‘Since Moses is not here to tell us what he meant, we should be modest in 
pronouncing certainly that he meant this and did not mean that.’ "Report 
of Norwich Congress, pp. 181-2. : 


This address of Dr. Pusey’s gives sufficient instances of cases in 
which old and once familiar interpretations have been, or may yet be, 
‘ abandoned, propounded by an authority which on such points is 
beyond appeal. According to Dr. Pusey, then, it is not of faith 
to maintain that the world was made only 6,000 years ago; nor, 
indeed, were the old interpreters unanimous in maintaining so recent 
an age. It is not of faith to reject the solution by which Hugh 
Miller explained the mosaic cosmogony, “ that God spread before the 
mind of Moses pictures of His creative operation out of time.” It is 
not of faith to demand a higher rise or wider overflow for the waters 
of the Deluge than “that all the high hills in man’s then world,” 
which might fall very far short of “ the highest in the known world,” 
“were covered fifteen cubits, so that none could escape save those 
who chose God’s way of deliverance.” It is not of faith that the 
* genealogies from Adam to Abraham were meant “as exact measures 
of man’s existence on the earth.” “ Prima facie,” he adds, “one 
should receive everything as it scems to stand;” but “the question 
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having been raised, we oughi to make clear to ourselves what is of 
faith, and what is not, lest those who are persuaded as to a different 
theory should injure themselves or others, by setting Scripture in 
opposition to the supposed results of science, when it isnot. The 
truth of Holy Scripture is in no way concerned with these theories.” 
It is true that there remain some scientific topics, such as the unity 
of mankind, which are really connected with Christian doctrines. 
But the descent of all men from a common ancestor is precisely one 
of those points on which the position of revelation is supported by an 
influential body of scientific men ; and I believe it will be found that 
questions which are mixed up with matters of faith belong, for the 
most part, to the class of subjects, on which science has established 
no right to tie us down to one conclusion rather than another. 

2. With this explanation, the solutions suggested by St. Augus- 
tine’s rule seem perfectly clear and intelligible. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a canon which admits of a more distinct exposition and a more 
ready application. But we are met by fresh questions when we pass 
from the form of Scripture to its substance; from mere turns of 
language and isolated phrases, bearing only on collateral topics, to 
the spiritual revelation which the sacred writers were commissioned 
to convey. On these fields there have been disputes between theolo- 
gians and men of science which the above distinctions seem inadequate 
to deal with. Must we admit that here at last the strife is interne- 
cine? Or must we say that now at all events the clergy are altogether 
in the wrong? Far otherwise. We certainly think the controversy 
needless; but we believe that the blame does not rest in this case 
with the interpreters of Scripture. So far as the difference goes 
beneath the surface, the chief blame rests with unprovoked aggressors, 
who have claimed the right of dictating within a province not their 
own on grounds which their success in science does not warrant. 

No mistake that was ever justly charged upon the clergy can be 
greater than that which is made by men of science when they con- 
found the provinces of observation and speculation, and claim tho 
same authority in the latter as in the former. In the common use of 
the words, science is quite distinct from philosophy. We readily 
assent to the reports of scientific men, when they are agreed on their 
conclusions, throughout the whole range of material sequences. 
They are masters of a machinery by which they can reduce to order 
‘a vast mass of phenomena under certain grand and simple laws. But 
the case is altered if they proceed to theorisc on the great problems 
of that spiritual world which lies everywhere beside and beyond the 
processes of nature, enfolding the whole realm of matter in a network* 
of mystery to which no scientific method holds the key. We listen 
willingly to the physiologist when he gives us an analysis of the machi- 
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nery of our bodies; when ke traces out all “ the ropes and pulleys” by 
which motion is conveyed from nerve to nerve, from limb to limb, from 
the resolution of the brain to the action of the hand. But it is quite 
another thing if he declares that his analysis exhausts the subject; 
that mind is nothing but nerve force, and mental movements nothing 
but the rapid cotirsings of nerve currents; that, in short, our nature 
cannot be proved to contain any spiritual element which is distinct 
from the material, and subject to entirely different laws. These 
negative conclusions do not rest on observation, but on the specula- 
‘tions of the sense-philosophy ; which in this case ignores the higher 
facts of mental observations, and builds itself only on the lower series. 
It is open to any one who pleases to argue in their favour; but he 
must do so with the understanding that he is deserting observation 
for theory, and passing from his proper province into a foreign 
‘domain, where the writs of science run no longer.* 

But is this rejoinder valid when we turn to cases less extreme ? 
The claims of science have been recently described by a writer who 
is eminently qualified to speak on his own subjects with authority. 
“The scientific mind,” says Professor Tyndall, “can find no repose 
in the mere registration of sequence in nature. The further question 
intrudes itself with resistless might: Whence comes the sequence? 
What is it that binds the consequent with its antecedent in nature ? 
The truly scientific intellect never can attain rest until it reaches the 
forces by which the observed succession is produced.”+ We admit 
the interest of the question he proposes, and acknowledge that it 
“intrudes itself with resistless might;” but we hesitate to grant 
that it lies within the range of science to conduct us to the final 
answer. A law of nature is but a formula for expressing the sequence 
which it has no power to originate. A force of nature is itself but a 
medium and an instrument, and has no claim to be regarded as a 
cause. We can appreciate the great conceptions by which these 
“forces” have been elucidated, and can admire the beauty of tho 
system which connects the various chains of sequence under the uni- 
formity of “ correlation ” and “continuity.” But all these discoveries 
only prepare the way for a still more absorbing question, which “ in- 
trudes itself with” still more “ resistless might :” What is the First 
Cause which set all this array of force in motion, and which guides it 
through the complicated counterplay of nature? What ultimate Agent 
poised the stars, and fixed the equilibrium of the universe, and adjusted 
and still controls the complexities of its interbalanced forces? To this 


e  * Compare the Bishop of St. David’s; “The Present State of Relations between 
Science and Literature,” pp. 25-7. 
+ Article on “Miracles and Special Providences” in Fortnightly Review, June, 
1867, p. 667. 
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far more engrossing question science leads the way, but can supply 
no answer. It must leave the mystery unsolved and insoluble, unless 
it submits as a learner to be taught of God. 

Tt leads the way, because it suggests the conviction that the myriad 
details of its processes must have been designed by the supreme in- 
telligence of a Personal Being, of whose Mind the mind of man is 
only the image. But it can supply no answer. Who and what that 
Being is, it is the special function of revelation to disclose. When 
science has ascended as far as it can reach, it finds a limit where its 
power of research comes to an end, and its information ceases ; while 
the very disappointment bears witness to the existence of some 
unknown sphere beyond. The highest abstraction of science is that of 
unity ; but to account for the universe we need spontaneousness ; and, 
as Professor Tyndall elsewhere says, “there is no such thing as spon- 
taneousness in nature,” *—i.e., in Nature distinctively so called. But 
there must be spontaneousness somewhere, or the great machine of the 
universe could never have begun its movements. The absence, then, 
of spontaneousness from Nature is simply an indication of its exist- 
ence out of Nature. And here revelation intervenes to show us where 
it may be found: in the spontaneity of God, who “ giveth to all life, 
and breath, and all things ;”” and who bestowed on man that secondary 

_or derived spontaneity which we call free-will, and which makes him 
at once “a creature, yet a cause.” The mind of man is not the 
highest term of the force of matter: rather it is the lowest term of 
the spontaneity of spirit; the nearest representative of that spiritual 
world in which the ultimate cause of all phenomena must be sought. 

Professor Tyndall speaks (p. 646) as if the “preternatural,” divi- 
ded into miracles and special providences, exhausted the whole field 
of unseen agency which we contrast with the province of positive 
science. But the preternatural, as thus limited, would be only one 
phase of the supernatural, which really covers the entire range of 
spiritual action so far as it rises above the sphere of man. The case 
on the side of miracles is this, that they are only one mode of the 
action of the supernatural, though the difference of degree which dis- 
tinguishes them from other modes is so great that it almost amounts 
to a difference in kind. The térm supernatural denotes the presence 
of the Divine agency, lying everywhere behind the veil of sense. The 
modes in which it makes itself felt may be arranged under the three 
great divisions of miracle, special providence, and grace. The work of 
God’s spirit on the soul of man has been well described by Dr. Pusey 
under the title “ The miracles of prayer.” But all repose alike on 
the same foundation of God’s constant presence ; though discriminated» 


* Quoted in the Duke of Argyll’s “ Reign of Law,” p. 7. 
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by the differences of forme and circumstance under which that pre- 
sence discloses itself to human experience. 

It is mere waste of time and trouble to fight points of detail 
which flow from irreconcilable differences of principle. We ask, 
then, is there or is there not a supernatural world, governed solely 
by its own laws, exercising an all-pervading influence, and claiming 
a far loftier sphere than belongs to what we call the natural? Till 
two disputants have defined their respective position towards this 
question, it is idle to argue over the special topics of miracles, pro- 
vidential interferences, and acts of grace. Again, is the mind of 
man a unit of existence, created to fulfil the solemn destiny of an 
eternal life, through which its individuality shall never perish ; or 
is it a mere concentration of the highest grade of power within the 
noblest form of organism, “a natural force or energy manifested to us 
only through certain changesof matter,” and disappearing on the disso- 
lution of the body into the reservoir of power from whence it came? 
This question also leads to positions so contradictory that reasoners who 
maintain the opposite alternatives are only wasting time on the dis- 
cussion of the nature and effect of moral obligation. Again, is it 
legitimate for science, with the old sophist, to make man the measure 
of all things; or to insist, with the heathen world in general, that 
matter is eternal ; or, in the teeth of even heathen philosophy at it: 
purest, to make our own evwm the standard for eternity ? Is it not 
more consistent with the modesty of science to admit that the world 
of man’s experience is rounded off at each extreme by an eternal 
mystery, as well as flanked throughout its course by the unfathom- 
able depths of the unknown ?* What right have we to deny that 
matter was created, and may again be modified or partly swept 


* Observe how this latter fact is everywhere recognised by scientific writers. Itako 
the following instances from the earlier pages of the “ Origin of Species .”—‘ ‘The 
laws governing inheritance are quite unknown.” , “ Variability is governed by many 
unknown laws.” “We know not exactly what the checks are in even one single 
instance.” “So profound is our.ignorance, and so high is our presumption.” “Om 
ignorance on the mutual relations of all organic beings.” “Utterly ignorant though 
we be of the meaning of the law.” “This (chance) of course is a wholly incorrect 
expression, but it serves to acknowledge plainly our ignorance of the cause of each. 
particular variation.” “ Why . . this or that part should vary more or less, we 
are profoundly ignorant ; nevertheless, we can here and there dimly catch a faint 
ray of light,” &e., &e., (pp. 13, 43, 67, 73, 78, 97, 131, 132, 5th ed. 1860). The same 
kind of remark is constantly suggested by the difficulties which arise in medical expe- 
rience. Compare now the language of professed theologians: The outburst of 
spring, “in itself what isit? You give ita name; you call it vegetation. And perhaps 
you are a botanist ; you trace and you register the variety of its effects and the signs of 
its movement. But after all, you have only labelled it” Of attraction and gravi- 
tation, “what do you really know about them? You name them, perhaps you can 
repeat a mathematical expression which measures their action. But after all you have 
only named and described an effect; you have not accounted for, you have not 
penetrated into, you have not ae its cause.”’—Liddon, “ University Sermons,” 
pp. 172-4. 
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away hereafter, merely because we have hed no experience, as in the 
nature of things we could have none, of either its creation or its 
destruction ?* Yet once again, what account must we give of 
revelation? Is it the Word of God addressed to man, or merely 
man’s guesswork about God? So of the Resurrection, which be- 
lievers accept as the chief event in history which is of paramount 
importance; the explanation of the darkest riddles in the past and 
present, the assurance of the brightest hopes for the future. They 
cannot discuss it as though it were some isolated marvel which rests 
on vague and questionable testimony, and could be cut out of the 
Christian scheme without being missed. The truths of revelation 
form one connected body of belief, based on the wide range of facts 
and experiences which bear their witness to the spiritual world. 
The assault on them too often rests, not on the assured facts of 
science, but on the groundless visions of speculation; not on the , 
affirmative proof which is certified by observation, but on the 
negative suspicion that nothing can exist which the sense-philosophy 
refuses to recognise. 

I will give only one instance of the confusion which arises from a 
neglect of those fundamental questions, Scientific men have been 
sometimes perplexed to find out on their own principles a proper 
province for prayer, the sentiment of which is too universal to be 
neglected, independently of direct revelation. They have generally re- 
commended us toconfine ourselves to whatis called its subjective value, 
its calming and purifying effects on our own desires and emotions. 
But others have felt that to suggest a limitation so inconsistent with 
the natural language of prayer is scarcely worthy of those who boast 
that they are above all things loyal to the real and true. It is, I 
suppose, from some such consciousness that a writer in the Pall Malt 
Gasette intimated that we might legitimately pray “ that the efforts’ 
of science might succeed.” But Professor Tyndall said some -time 
ago, that if theologians think “that scientific discovery may be the 
result of a prayer,” “the bearing of theology towards science at the 
present day is as unpardonable as it is unaccountable.”+ It seems 
to follow that it isright to pray for the success of science ; but if that 
success takes the form of a discovery, it is “as unpardonable as it is 


# {Our theorists,’ says Paley, ‘having eternity to dispose of, are never sparing in 
time ;’”” and “even Mr. Darwin’s enormous drafts will not break the bank of eternity.” 
(Rorison, “The Three Barriers,” pp. 24, 36.) But it is not so clear that time Aas‘the 
bank of etornity at its command. See Professor Sir W. Thomson’s note on “The 
Doctrine of Uniformity in Geology briefly refuted,” “ Proceedings of Edinburgh Royal 
Society,” vol. v. p. 612; Mr. Pritchard’s Sermon at Nottingham, p. 36; and North 
British Review, No. xcii. p. 298. 

tI take these two quotations from the Guardian, 1866, p. 988, and Dr. Pusey’s 
“ Miracles of Prayer,” p. 21, note. 
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unaccountable ” to remember that the discovery was preceded by the 
prayer. $ | 

Professor Tyndall closes his article on “ Miracles and Special 
Providences with the following words :— 


“To the theo.ogian, with his wonderful theories of the ‘ order of nature,’ 
I would in conclusion say, ‘Keep to the region—not, however, exclusively 
yours—which is popularly known as the human heart: the region, I am 
willing to confess, of man’s greatest nobleness and most sublime achieve- 
ments. Cultivate this, if it be in you to do so; and it may be in you; for 
love and manhood are better than science, and they may render you three 
times less unworthy than many of those who possess ten times your natural 
knowledge. But, unless you come to her as a learner, keep away from 
physical nature. Here, in all frankness, I would declare that, at present, 
you are ill-informed, self-deluded, and likely to delude others. Farewell ! ” 


(pp. 660.) 

Surely this kind of language is a game that two can play at. I 
hope we have not the smallest objection to go as learners. Many 
of us would be only too happy if we could enjoy the opportunity of 
learning what Professor Tyndall can teach so clearly with the great 
advantage of his living voice. But in the matter of the present 
argument, we must take the liberty of retorting his advice on men 
of science. Let them keep to their rich fields of research and dis- 
covery, through the wide dominion of what they call “physical 
nature ;” but until they are content to come as learners, in which 
character no men would be more welcome, they should resist the 
temptation which seems to beset thom of dogmatising within the 
limits of an unfamiliar province. It can do no good to persist in 
testing the facts of the spiritual by the laws of the material; or to 
narrow our conceptions of the Divine Omnipotence by notions which 
are borrowed from the incapacities of man. 


J. Hannan. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON MR. MILL’S 
ORITICISM OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 


IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE “CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.” 


Drar Mr. EDITOR, 

NY criticism of Mr. Mills “Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” contributed to the first volume of this Review, has 
involved me, as I expected, in a sharp metaphysical controversy. I 
could not reasonably expect that Mr. Mill would acquiesce in my 
estimate of his work, and therefore I am not surprised to find that 
he has availed himself of the publication of a third edition to reply in 
somewhat severe terms to several of my criticisms. To say that his 
reply has in no way shaken my previous opinion, is only to confess 
to the same consistency or obstinacy (different people will call it by 
different names) which has already been acknowledged by my dis- 
tinguished antagonist. But there are some portions of Mr. Mill’s 
reply which I think it due to myself, and perhaps also to the readers 
of this Review, not to pass over without notice: and I am thankful 
for your kindness in allowing me to borrow a few of your pages for 
a discussion which cannot be otherwise than dry and unpopular. I 
am well aware that you can only afford me a very limited space, and 
this must be my excuse if I am compelled to make my subject still 
more unattractive by my manner of treating it. For the same reason 
I shall confine myself to those statements which appear to me 
necessary for the defence of my former remarks. Any addi- 


tional points of controversy, of which there are a good many, 
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several of them arising frn not very successful attempts to correct 
the errors of the first edition, must be left unnoticed for the present.* 

In my former criticism, I charged Mr. Mill with misunderstanding 
three principal doctrines of Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy, namely, the 
Relativity of Knowledge, the incognisability of the Absolute and: 
Janfinite, and the distinction between Reason and Faith. I will now 
recur to these in the same order. 

The substance of Mr. Mill’s criticism of Hamilton’s theory of the 
relativity of knowledge is, that it is inconsistent with his other theory 
of natural realism, and especially with that portion which recognises 
the distinction betweon primary and secondary qualities of body. The- 
theory of relativity, as held by Hamilton, is regarded by. Mr. Milt 
as necessarily involving idealism, and as inconsistent with the admis- 
sion that we can be immediately cognisant of matter as such. Let us 
first ask what is the true distinction between Idealism and Realism, 
before inquiring how far either is incompatible with something else. 

The Idealist (at least the Idealist of the class which Hamilton- 
combats) starts from an à priori principle. Like, he says, can only 

_ be known by like: therefore mind, which is immaterial, can have no 
actual knowledge of matter. Any object which I perceive through 
my senses is (to take the simplest hypothesis) nothing but an affec- 
tion of my own mind, which may be due to a material cause, but 
which in its own nature is different from that cause, nay, opposed to 
it, as mind to matter. The Realist, on the other hand, commences 
with denying this metaphysical homeopathy: he will have nothing 
to do with similia similibus; he asserts that mind can and: does become 
directly cognisant of matter, notwithstanding their opposite natures. 
The matter of which we are supposed to be cognisant may be our 
own bodily organism, or may be an exterior world: this question 
does not affect the general theory, provided the object directly known 
is matter of some kind or other. 

Can this latter theory be consistently held in conjunction with the 
doctrine that all our knowledge is relative? Undoubtedly it can; 
not less so than the former. I maintain, says the realist, that mind 
is immediately cognisant of matter, and not merely of its own modi- 
fications. But I maintain, also, that the mode of this cognisance, 
and the consequent result, are in some degree dependent on the con- 
stitution of our faculties; and that, by a change in those faculties, 
the object as perceived might assume a different appearance without 


* A reader who compares the two editions together will probably be surprised at the 
* number of silent omissions and corrections. These, no doubt, show a laudable desire on 
the part of the author to amend his work; but, on the other hand, they also show that 
it was originally written with very insufficient preparation. The majority of the 
amendments, as far as I can see, do not much improve the argument, though they are 
evidences of the author's persevering determination to find Sir W. Hamilton wrong 

, somehow or other. ; 
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any change ir the thing itself. If our fatulties were so constituted 
that we could be conscious of only one dimension of space, things 
would appear to us as lines or points instead of surfaces or solids ; 
and if we had a thousand senses, like Voltaire’s inhabitant of Sirius, 
we might be conscious of many more than three dimensions of space, 
and the solid might be to us as much an abstraction as the line 
without breadth or the surface without thickness. Yet the contro- 
wersy between realism and idealism would not be affected by such a 
change: the two schools might still contend about the point, or the 
line, or the body of 500 dimensions, as they now contend about thé 
body of three dimensions : the one proclaiming it to be a non-ego, the 
other a mode of the eyo. Thus far, at least, we may hold that our 
knowledge of matter is relative, without holding that the object as 
known is a mode of mind, not a quality of matter. 

But does not this supposition annihilate the distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities altogether? By no means; it only 
annihilates certain arbitrary definitions of those qualities, which the 
realist is by no means bound to adopt. If there are certain attri- 
butes which are now present in all our perceptions of body, and which 
are therefore inseparable from the conception of body as we are now 
capable of forming it, such attributes may properly be classed as 
primary, being those, in fact, which constitute our conception of 
body ; and if there are other attributes which are present in some 
perceptions only (as colour, which is perceived by sight alone), 
and which are therefore separable from the conception of body, 
such attributes may be properly classed as secondary: This is 
the principle on which, long before the publication of Mr. Mill’s 
criticisms, I asserted a distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities in conjunction with the doctrine of relativity of knowledge ; 
and this distinction I then believed, and still believe, to be in prin- 
ciple the same as that maintained by Sir W. Hamilton.f The 
distinction itself is not, as far as I can see, affected by anything that 
Mr. Mill has subsequently written: the chief question which his re- 
cent criticism raises is, how far it.can fairly be attributed to Hamilton. 

Mr. Mill says it cannot; and he rests his denial on two grounds ; 
first, because Hamilton affirms that the primary qualities are known 
by us “as they are in bodies,” as “essential attributes of matter objec- 


* Such, for example, is Locke’s definition of the primary qualities as those which 
exist in the bodies themselves; whether we perceive them or no. But I was wrong in 
asserting in my former article that Hamilton rejected Locke’s statement expressly. His 
express rejection, as Mr. Mill reminds me, is merely ad hominem . it is inadmissible from 
Locko’s point of view as an idealist. But from Hamilton’s own point of view as a° 
realist, he rejects the same definition by implication, explaining his own language in 
terms which- are incompatible with its adoption. This may be clearly seen in the 
extract from “Reid’s Works,” p. 866, cited below. 

t I can only refer to my “ Metaphysics,” p. 114. # 
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tively existing,” and “as modes of a not-self;”* and, secondly, 
because Hamilton does not, like Kant, regard space and time merely 
as à priori forms of the mind, but believes that they are also external 
realities known empizically.t The value of the former argument 
will depend on the sense which Hamilton attaches to such expressions 
. as in bodies and objectively. The latter term he has himself explained. 

“When,” he says, ‘“I perceive a°quality of the Non-Ego, of the object- 
object, as in immediate relation to my mind, I am said to have of it an 
objective knowledge, in contrast to the subjective knowledge I am said to 
have of it when supposing it only as the hypothetical or oecult cause of an 


affection of which I am conscious, or thinking it only mediately through a 
subject-object or representation in, and of, the mind.” t 


By existing objectively, therefore, Hamilton means existing in relation 
to the mind, not existing in the body, per se, out of relation to the mind. 
The former supposition does not necessarily imply the latter, unless 
we assume that in the relation of perception the mind does not in 
any way modify by its own action the things presented to it, but 
perceives them exactly as they are out of perception—an assumption 
certainly not warranted by Hamilton’s philosophy. A similar expla- 
nation may be given of the other phrascs which Mr. Mill cites, as 
well as of some cognate expressions which he does not cite; but 
the following general statement, in Hamilton’s own words, will serve 
once for all :— 


“I have frequently asserted that in perception we aro conscious of the’ 
external object immediately and im itself. This is the doctrine of Natural 
Realism. But in saying that a thing is known in itself, I do not mean that 
this object is known in its absolute existence, that is, out of relation to us.’ 


This is impossible ; for our knowledge is only of the relative. To know a: 


thing in itself or immediately, is an expression I use merely in contrast to 


the knowledge of a thing in a representation, or mediately.” —Reid’s Works, 


p. 866. 


With regard to Mr. Mill’s second objection, that Hamilton regards 
space (we have nothing to do with time) as an external reality known 
empirically, it must be remembered that he does not hold this view 
as excluding Kant’s à priori theory, but in conjunction with it. 
Space, or rather extension, he says, may be known empirically; but 
* this may be only through the condition of space as an à priori form 
of thought.§ Ido not see how this theory necessarily involves the 
existence of primary qualities as noumena out of all relation to our 
faculties. What is known empirically, but under & priori conditions, 
is known, not per se, but as determined by those conditions, że., as a 
phenomenon. That it would in no degree be affected by thé abolition 
of those conditions, or by the substitution of others, is a purely 


* « Examination,” p. 35. “My references throughout this article are to the third 
edition of the work, and generally to the new mattey contained in that edition. 
+ “ Examination,” p. 38... | “ Reid's Works,” p. 846. $ “ Lectures,” i.p. 114. 
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gratuitous assumption. Finally, when Me. Mill says that “the very 
fact that Sir W. Hamilton thinks it possible for philosophy to dis- 
criminate between that in our knowledge which the object contributes 
and that which the mind contributes, shows that he regarded some 
attributes as wholly contributed by the one and some by the other,”* 
I answer, the same discrimination was made by Kant, who, as Mr.. 
Mill himself admits, did not asesibe some attributes wholly to the 
object and others wholly to the mind, but held that the two factors 
were jointly operative in every part of the effect. 

To exhibit the evidence on this question thoroughly, it would be 
necessary to go through the whole of Hamilton’s dissertation on 
primary and See ERs qualities, marking every significant word as 
it occurs, and explaining the sense in which it is to be understood. 
This my present limits will not allow me to do. I must proceed to 
the second point at issue, the incognisability of the Absolute and 
Infinite. 

To my remarks on this question in my former criticism, Mr. Mill 
replies in a foot-note, the greater part of which I must bel 
He says (p.43) :— 

‘ Mr. Mansel at least seems to assert that the question between M. Cousin 
and Sir W. Hamilton did not relate to the possibility of knowing the Infinite 
Being, but to a ‘pseudo-eoncept of the Infinite,’ which Sir W. Hamilton 
“believed to be not à proper predicate of God, but a representation of a non- 
entity. . . . J maintain that there is not a shadow of ground for this 
statement of Mr. Mansel, and that what M. Cousin affirms and Sir W. 
Hamiltou denies, is the cognoscibility not of an Infinite and Absolute which 
‘is not God, but of the Infimte and Absolute which is God. I might refer 
to almost any page of the essay; I will only quote the application which 
Sir W. Eamilton himself makes of his own doctrine (‘ Dise.’ p. 15, note). 
t True, therefore, are the declarations of a pious philosophy,—‘A God 
understood would be no God at all;” ‘To think that God is, as we can 
think him to be, is blasphemy.” The Divinity in a certain senscis revealed, 
in a certain sense is concealed y he is at once known and unknown. But 
the last and highest consecration of all true religion, must be an altar 
"Ayrwory Oeë—To the unknown and unknowable God.’ When this is what 
the author of the essay presents as its practical result, it is too much to 
tell us that the essay is not concerned about God, but about a ‘ Pseudo- 
Infinite,’ and that we are not entitled, when we find in it an assertion about 
the Infinite, to hold the author to the assertion as applicable to God. We 
shall next be told that Mr. Mansel himself, in his Bampton Lectures, is not 
treating the question of our knowledge of God. It 1s very true that the 
only Infinite about which either Sir W. Hamilton or Mr. Mansel proves 
anything is a Pseudo-Infinite ; but they are not in the least aware of this ; 
they fancy that this Pseudo-Infinite is the real Infinite, and that in proving 
it to be unknowable by us, they prove the same thing of God.” 


It is a pity to disturb an argument so confidently worded; but I 

_must request my readers to take the trouble to compare the above 

statement with the following passages from my Bampton Lectures. 
© «¢ Examination,” p. 35. 
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The references are to thes fourth edition, which is that used by Mr. 
Mill ; but all the extracts, except the last, will be found verbatim in 
all the previous editions. 


4 We dishonour God far more by identifying Him with the feeble and 
negative impotence of thought which we are pleased to style the Infinite, 
than by remaining content within those limits which He for His own good 
purpose has imposed upon us, and confining ourselves to a manifestation, 
imperfect indeed and inadequate, and acknowledged to be so, but still the 
highest idea that we can form, the noblest tribute that we can offer.” 
—(P. 57. 

: As p we have viewed only the negative side of man's consciousness ; 


- we have seen how it does not represent God. and why it does not so repre- 


sent Him.”—(P. 63.) 

‘There are two modes in which we may endeavour to contemplate the 
Deity. . . . The first aims at a speculative knowledge of God as He is; 
but, bound by the conditions of finite thought, even in the attempt to 
transgress them, obtains nothing more than a tissue of ambitious self-con- 
tradictions which indicate only what He is not.”—(Pp. 83, 84.) 

“We may twist and torture the Divine image on the rack of human 
philosophy, and call its mangled relics by the mgh-sounding titles of the 
Absolute and the Infinite; but these ambitious conceptions, the instant we 
attempt to employ them in any act of thought, manifest at once, by their 
inherent absurdities, that they are not that which they pretend to be ;— 
that, in the place of the Absolute and Infinite manifested in its own nature, 
we have merely the Relative and Finite contradicting itself?’—(P. 95.) 

“ That the true conception of the Divine nature, so far as we are able to 
receive it, is to be found in those regulative representations which exhibit 
God under limitations accommodated to the constitution of man, not in the 
unmeaning abstractions which, aiming at a higher knowledge, distort rather 
than exhibit, the Absolute and the Infinite, is thus a conclusion warranted, 
both deductively, from the recognition of the limits of human thought, and 
inductively, by what we can gather from experience and analogy concerning 
God’s general dealings with mankind.”—(P. 99.) 

‘The conclusion that God actually does all that He can do; and, conse- 
quently, that there is no possibility of free action in any finite being, can 
only be avoided by the admission, which is ultimately forced upon us, that 
our human conception of the Infinite is not the true one.”—(P. 208.) 

“ T assert that the Absolute and Infinite, as defined in the German meta- 
physics and in all other metaphysics with which I am acquainted, is a 
notion which destroys itself by its own contradictions. I believe also that 
God is, in some manner incomprehensible by me, both absolute and infinite, 
and that these attributes exist in Him without any repugnance or contradic- 
tion at all. Hence I maintain throughout that the infinite of philosophy is 
not the truc infinite.” —(Preface to 4th Ed., p. xxxvi.) 


' And Mr. Mill, with these passages staring him in the face, coolly 
tells me that J am “not in the least aware” that the Infinite which 
I am examining is a pseudo-Infinite! A little later (p. 68) Mr. Mill 
speaks of me as having “discovered (after others have pointed it out) 
that this is a pseudo-infinite.” If Mr. Mill refers to any criticisms 
published before my Bampton Lectures, I can only say that I am 
ignorant of their existence. If he refers to his own criticisms, I 
am afraid his statement will hardly bear the test of chronology. 
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I think I have suffidently shown that*my explanation of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Infinite, as a pseudo-Infinite, was adopted by me from 
the beginning, as the mest natural interpretation, and not forced upon 
me by Mr. Mill’s or any other person’s criticisms. But Mr. Mil now 
tells me that for this interpretation there is “not a shadow of 
ground.” I must apologize for not being convinced by such 
very positive language. but I am compelled to say that the passages 
cited by Mr. Mill, as conclusive against my interpretation, are the 
very ones which have ail.along convinced me that that interpretation 
is right. Sir W. Ham lton, it seems, speaks of “an altar to the un- 
known and unknowable-God.” True; and he also speaks of the notion 
of the unconditioned as being “only negative of the conditioned ;” 
he says that the idea «f the unconditioned is “self-contradictory, 
because it is not a notin, either simple or positive, but only a fas- 
ciculus of negations ;”* he says that we annihilate by abstraction the 
object and the subject >f consciousness, and then “ hypostatise the 
vero.” + Would any nan in his senses dream of consecrating an 
altar to a fasciculus of negations or a hypostatised zero? The very 
assertion on which Mr. Mill most relies—the assertion that God is 
unknown—has no fourdation on any other interpretation. If any 
human conception of tae Infinite were a true predicate of God, 
representing his real nature, God would not be unknown, but known 
through that conception. It is only because all such ‘conceptions 
prove on examination ts be pseudo-infinites, that the Divine Being 
remains still unknown aad unknowable. 

From Theology Mr Mill passes to Mathematics, and with 
equally positive languase. In his former criticism of Hamilton, 
he declared Infinite Space to be a positive conception—namely, 
that of a space greater than any finite space. To my objection, 
and that of another cr-tic, that this definition confounds the in- 
finite with the indefinits, Mr. Mill now replies, “ They could not 
have understood the argument worse if they had never read it. In- 
definite, in its ordinary ecceptation, is that which has a limit, but a 
limit either variable in itself, or unknown to us.”{ This may be 
what Mr. Mill means by indefinite,.but it is certainly not what was 
meant by the authors wkom I cited in support of my remark. Des- 
‘cartes, who maintained extension to be without limit,§ speaks of the 
magnitude of possible thangs as ind2finite, because we cannot imagine 
an extension “so great” (of any finite magnitude) as not to admit a 
greater; and Cudworth :peaks of body and space as being indefinitely 
increasable, but not positwely infinite, because, be any body “never so 
great” (let it have any finite magnitude), it might be still greater * 
and greater without end. Certainly, neither of thesé authors means 


# “ Diccussions,” pp. 12, 17 tId., p. 21. 
ł “ Examination,” p. 61. § See Principia,” ii. 21. “ Epist.” 69. 
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by indefinite that which has’a limit; and both of them give the name 
indefinite to a magnitude having that property which Mr. Mill says 
“belongs, and can belong, only to what is in the strictest sense of 
the term, both popular and philosophical, Infinite ”—namely, that 
of being greater than any finite magnitude. I will now add one 
more authority, that of Leibnitz, who, like Descartes, is mathemati- 
cian as well as metaphysician, “ Le vrai infini à la rigeur n’est que 
dans ?absolit, qui est antérieur à toute composition, et n’est point 
formé par l’addition des parties. * And in another place he adds, 
“ Accurate loquendo, loco numeri infiniti dicendum est plura adesse 
quam numero ullo exprimi possint; aut loco lineæ rectæ infinite, pro- 
ductam esse rectam ultra quamvis magnitudinem quæ assignari possit, 
ita ut semper major recta adsit.”+ Here again, the idea of a magni- 
tude greater than any assignable magnitude is clearly distinguished 
from infinity in the strict sense of the word. But even if Mr. Mill’s 
statement were perfectly accurate, it would prove no more than that 
he and Sir W. Hamilton do not mean the same thing by the same 
term. There are three notions which must be distinguished from 
each other—Ist. That of a magnitude actually infinite—i.c., which 
embraces all possible magnitude of its kind.+ 2nd. That of a magni- 
tude potentially infinite—.e., capable of increase without limit, and in 
certain cases greater than any assignable finite magnitude.§ 8rd. That 
of a magnitude greater than a given finite magnitude, but with no actual 
limit assigned to it. The first of these is what metaphysicians mean 
by infinite, and the second by indefinite. The second is generally 
called infinite, and the third indefinite, by mathematicians. In Hamil- 
ton’s philosophy the word infinite is used in the first sense; in Mr. 
Mills criticism it is used in the second. If Mr. Mill regards the 
two senses as identical, he ought to give some proof of their identity, 
in opposition to the eminent authorities who maintain the contrary. 
If they are not identical, his sneer at Sir W. Hamilton, “ Con- 
sidering how many recondite laws of physical nature, afterwards veri- 
fied by experience, have been arrived at by trains of mathematical 
reasoning grounded on what, if Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrine be correct, 
is a non-existent conception, one would be. obliged to suppose that 
conjuring is a highly successful mode of the investigation of nature,”’|| 
—is a sneer utterly beside the mark. 

‘As regards the third feature of Hamilton’s SEERA the distinc- 

* “Nouv. Essais,” ii. 17 (“ Opera,” Erdmann, p. 244). 


t “Opera,” Erdmann, p. 436. 

{ This is the definition adopted by Werenfels, as cited in my Bampton Lectures, 
eect. ii., note 15. 

$ This is the definition of infinite (in iis mathematical sense) given by Dr. Whewell, 
(“Philosophy of Discovery,” p. 324), “The definition of an infinite number is not that 
it contains all possible unities ; but this—that the progress of numeration, being begun 
according to a certain law, goes on without limit.” 

| “ Examination,” p. 60. 
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tion between Knowledge and Belief, I Wave very little to add to my 
former remarks, as Me. Mill has added very little to his. In that 
little, however, he ssems to have misapprehended my view. I 
certainly agree with Eamilton in maintaining “that we can believe 
what is inconceivable, but can know only what is conceivable ;”* and, 
so far, I have no quarrel with Mr. Mill’s statement. But I do not 
maintain that we can believe nothing but what is inconceivable; and 
therefore, when Mr. Mill replies that Hamilton refers our original 
convictions, which are conceivable, to belief and not to knowledge, I 
. do not see the relevancy of the objection. I have before observed 
that Hamilton has not.as far as I can judge,expressed the distinction 
in the best language, ror applied it in the best manner ;f and, so far, 
I do not undertake to Jefend him. But the question is, not whether 
the distinction, as employed by Hamilton, is-altogether free from 
objection, but whether as it stands or in an amended form, it is suffi- 
cient to justify what Hamilton calls the main scope of his speculation 
—namely, the position “ that we must believe, as actual, much that 
we are unable (positively) to conceive as even possible.” This position, 
as éxplained in my former article, is not affected by Mr. Mill’s criti- 
cism of some of Hamil on’s details. 

On Mr. Mill’s next cLapter, as revised in his new edition, I have only 
two remarks to make, The first relates to his assertion that Hamilton 
confuses three different senses of the word conception. In my former 
criticism I maintained that these three senses are all reducible to one. 
Mr. Mill now attempts to defend his second sense (on the third. he has 
nothing new) by main aining that when Hamilton speaks of being 
unable to conceive a thing as possible, he means physically possible as 
a fact, not logically possible as a notion. Hamilton, however, has 
distinctly told us that he regards conception as a test of logical 
possibility only. To Reid’s remark, that a man’s being able to con- 
ceive a thing is no procf that it is possible, he appends a note, “not 
certainly that it is realy possible, but that it is problematically possible 
—i.e., involves no conttadiction——violates no law of thought. ‘This 
latter is that possibili y alone in question’? The very examples 
which Mr. Mill cites are against him. He refers to Hamilton’s 
statement ‘of the law =f the Conditioned : “The Conditioned is the 
mean between two extrsmes—two unconditionates, exclusive of each 
other, neither of which can be concewed as possible, but of which, on 
the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one must be 
admitted as necessary.” According to Mr. Mill, Hamilton here means 
the same thing as wken the existence of Antipodes was said to be _ 
inconceivable, because & was supposed that, by the law of gravitation, 

- & « Examination,” p. 77 
+ Contemporary Renew, v1. i. p. 208. Philosophy of the Conditioned, p. 125. 
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they must fall off the undef side of the earth! This latter sense, he 
says, “extends the term inconceivable to every combination of facts 
which, to the mind simply contemplating it, appears incredible.”* 
According to this interpretation, then, Hamilton maintained, not 
that the Absolute and the Infinite are mentally inconceivable, but 
that they are conceived as physically impossible, i.e., incredible; and, 
that of these two incredible alternatives, one must be believed. I 
totally deny Mr. Mill’s right to saddle Hamilton with this nonsense, 
when his own language clearly points to another meaning. He 
says, “The unconditionally unlimited, or the Infinite, the uncondi- 
tionally limited, or the Absolute, cannot positively be construed to the 
mind.” t Shortly afterwards, he repeats the assertion in the form, 
“The Conditioned is the mean between two extremes, ‘neither of which 
can be conceived as possible.” ”+ The whole tenor’ of the argument 
shows that Hamilton is not thinking of laws of matter, but of laws 
of thought. It is scarcely necessary to add that my own language, 
which Mr. Mill endeavours to press to the support of his view, is 
directly opposed to it. When I say, “to conceive a thing as possible, 
we must conceive the manner in which it is possible,” I mcan 
mentally possible as a notion, not physically possible as a fact. 

My other remark refers to a passage in which Mr. Mill considers 
that I have “entirely missed the point of his argument.” He main- 
tained, in opposition to Hamilton, that infinity is no more incon- 
ceivable than any large finite number, such as 695,788, becausc in 
the latter case, as well as in the former, we cannot go over every 
separate unit. To this I replied, that, though we do not go over 
every separate unit, we can, in the latter instance, exhaust the’ sum 
by dealing with its units in large masses, which we cannot do in the 
former. Mr. Mill now replies, “ If Mr. Mansel had considered a 
little, he would have seen my argument to be that we need not 
exhaust the infinite to be enabled to conceive it: since, in point of 
fact, we do not exhaust the finite numbers, which it is admitted that 
we can and do conceive.”§ I did not misunderstand Mr. Mills 
argument, but I dissented from his premise. J maintained that we 
do exhaust the finite number when we get to the end of its units in 
six digits, though we do not go .over each unit separately. When 
Mr. Mill, by means of any number of digits, has arrived at the end 
of the units contained in infinity, I will admit that the: two cases 
are parallel. 

I have had to say so much about Mr. Mill’s controversy with Sir 
W. Hamilton, that I have but very little space left to notice his 
tenewed attack on myself. But his fundamental misconception of 
my argument as a whole renders it less necessary to dwell minutely 


+ “Examination,” p. 86. + “Discussions,” p. 13. 
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on details. Of the extent of that miscoñception I had no notion till 
ĮI found him maintaining in this last edition that I was not-in the 
least aware of the point which it was my main purpose te prove— 
namely, that the Infinite examined in my Lectures is a Pseudo- 
Infinite. I had written, and indeed printed, a summary of my 
argument on this point, which Iam compelled to omit from want of 
space. I must limit my notice at present to one or two of Mr. Mills 
rejoinders.* 

The purport of my argument being to show that we have not a 
certain knowledge of the Divine attributes in themselves, but only a 
probabilityt based on an imperfect representation of them in the 
analogous attributes of human nature, Mr. Mill objected, with much 
vehemence of language, that if the Divine attribute’ are only 
analogous to, not identical with, the human, they ought not to be 
called by the same name; and that he himself would rather go to 


* I may take this opportunity of briefly pointing out some misrepresentations to 
which I have not room to reply at length. Ido not, as Mr. Mill supposes (p. 113), 
use the wod absolute in the sense of perfect. The statement to which he refers 
is part of an argument intended to show that tho philosophical conception of the 
absolute is not an adequate representation of God; and its inadequacy is asserted 
on the ground that the absolute cannot be conceived as becoming a cause with- 
out imperfection before or after. The assumption on which this reasoning rests 
is not that absolute means perfect, but that nothing which is not perfect can be 
identified with God. ‘The other passage cited by Mr. Mill is equally irrelevant. Had 
he read the quotation from Fichte, in the note appended to this passage, he would have 
seen that the term absolute is used in its proper senso as free from necessary relation. That 
which does not exhaust the universe is a part only of the universe; and a part is neces- 
sarily related to other parts. “In the same place, Mr Mall charges me with borrowing a 
definition of the absolute from Dr. Calderwood, and then denying half of it. If he had 
compared my text with my note, he would have seon that I do nothing of the kind. 
‘The definition adopted in my text is merely the half which I admit. ‘I'he context cited 
in the note is no part of the definition, but a comment of Dr. Calderwood's which is 
open to further examination. I accept this comment only this far, that I hold that it is 
no part of the definition of the absolute that it is incapable of existing in relation, but 
only that it does not necessarily so exist. The incapacity, though a logical consequence 
of the philosophy of the absolute, and maintained as such by its most consistent teachers, 
is not assumed ın the definition. 

. t Here again Mr. Mill mects me with a criticism which the slightest attention to my 
argument would have shown to be inapplicable. The practical result of this reduction 
of rational theology to probabilities instead of certainties is to show, as I have said, 
‘not that man’s judgments are worthless in relation to Divine things, but that they are 
fallible.” Mr. Moll replies, “ I£ this were all, there would be nothing for him and the 
Rationalists to quarrel about, for who ovcr asserted, of any human reasoning, that it 
is infallible?” (p.128). This objection was anticipated and answered in the context. 
After speaking of rational criticism as furnishing ‘ only one probable presumption out of 
many,” I add, “A iruth so obvious as this may perhaps be thought hardly worth 
announcing as the result of an elaborate inquiry. But the whole history of religions. 
controversy bears witness that, however evident in theory, there is no truth more hable 
to be neglected in practice.” (Bampton Lectures, p. 154.) When a man says “This 
doctiine is 1epugnant to my reason, or to my moral senso, and therefore it cannot be 
true,” he practically assumes his reason, or bis moral sense, to be so far infallible that 
no other witness is necded in the case. Of this practical assumption of infalliblity 
sufficient instances will be found in writers quoted in my notes. 
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hell than so call them. To éhis I replied, that we constantly employ 
the same name, and rightly employ it, in other cases of a similar 
kind; eg. to the goodness of a father and the goodness of a son, 
which are not identical, but analogous; i.e. which have the same 
relation to their respective duties. Let us now hear Mr. Mill’s reply 
in his new edition. : 


<< There is a mode of controversy which I do not remember to have seen in 
any enumeration of Fallacies, but which will some day find a place there, under 
some such name as the Inversion of Parts. It consists in indignantly vin- 
dicating as against your adversary the very principle which he is asserting 
against yourself, Would not any reader of the above passage suppose that 
it was Mr. Mansel who is contending against me for the ‘community of 
meaning’ of the word good, to whatever “being it is applied, instead of me 
against him? It is I who say that as goodness in a good father is the very 
same quality with goodness in a good son, so goodness in 2 good God must 
be, in all but degree, the same quality as goodness in a good man, or we 
are not entitled to call it goodness. It is Mr. Mansel who denies this,’ 
affirming that there is more than a difference of degree.* And unless he is 
to be understood as surrendermg this point by the illustrations he now 
employs, his defence is no defence at all; for it confounds a difference in 
the outward circumstances in which a moral quality has to be exercised 
with a difference in the quality itself.”—(P. 127.) 


What Mr. Mill means by charging me with his newly-invented 
fallacy, I am utterly unable to imagine. The case between us stands 
thus. I assert that certain attributes of God are not identical with, 
but analogous to, the corresponding attributes in man. “Then, sir,” 
says Mr, Mill, “ you have no right to call them by the same names.” 
“Why not?” I reply. “Do we not use the same names in other 
cases, such as that of a father and a son, where the attributes are not 
identical, but analogous?” “Sir,” says Mr. Mill, “ you have taken my 
place.” I can assure Mr. Mill that I had not the slightest intention 

„of taking his place, and that I have not the slightest wish to take it. 

In fact, if either of us has been guilty of this “inversion of parts,” 
it is Mr. Mill who has taken my place. I have always maintained 
that God is good in the same sense in which man is good, notwith- 
standing that the relation between the two attributes is one, not of 
identity, but of analogy. But I maintain also that our conception 
of ' goodness, being directly derived from its lower and human mani- 


* Mr. Mill lays great stress on the point that the Divine attributes must be regarded 
as differing from the human in degree only, not in kind. I donotobject to this language 
properly interpreted; but I regard the distinction between degree and kind, when 
applied to spiritual attributes, as too vague and arbitrary to be of any value asa 
criterion. The real question is simply this: Does Mr. Mill admit the differences 
“between the attributes of God and the corresponding attributes of man, which I pointed 
out in my former article, Contemporary Review, vol. i., pp. 214, 216, Phil of the 
Conditioned, pp. 164-167? If he does not, there is a substantial ground of controversy 
between us. If he does, the question whether these differences shall be called differences 
of kind or of degree, is one merely of words. 
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festation, is imperfect, and may lead to error when we employ it as 
a criterion to judge of the goodness of particular phenomena in God’s 
natural providence or in revelation. Mr. Mill, on the other hand, 
declares that he will call no being good who is not what he means 
when he applies the epithet to his fellow creatures; and as his only 
means of judging are by the phenomena through which such a being 
is manifested, the declaration can only mean that he will call no being 
good, the phenomena of whose action in any way differ from those 
of a good man. But he now turns round and tells me that a son 
who is not able to discern the goodness of his father’s acts may still 
believe that his father is good, and that his inability to discern the 
goodness is owing to his own ignorance of the conduct required in 
his father’s position. This is in substance precisely what I said 
in my Bampton Lectures, long before Mr. Mill’s criticisms were 
written. ‘We are indeed bound to believe that a Revelation given 
by God can never contain anything that is really unwise or un- 
righteous; but we are not always capable of estimating exactly the 
wisdom or righteousness of particular doctrines or precepts.” (P. 156.) 

There is only one more of Mr. Mill’s rejoinders which I shall 
notice at present. He asserted that the doubt concerning the Divine 
attributes was only raised with regard to the moral attributes of God, 
but was never heard of with regard to his power; and he suggested 
that the reason of this was because those who speak in the name of 
God have need of the human conception of his power to enforce 
obedience, but are content that his goodness should be conceived only 
as something inconceivable, “because they are so often required to 
teach doctrines respecting Him which conflict irreconcilably with*all 
goodness that we can conceive.” My reply to this insinuation was a 
denial of the supposed fact on which it rests; and I pointed out that 
the conception of infinite power had suggested the same difficulties, 
and had been ‘discussed by philosophers and theologians in the 
same manner as those ef infinite wisdom and infinite goodness. Let 
us now hear Mr. Mill’s rejoinder :— 


“Tn return for the information thus liberally bestowed, I humbly reply, 
that I have heard of such questions; but I see in them (with the exception 
of the second, which relates to the meaning of Power, not of Infimto power) 
only inquiries, mostly frivolous, how much more power God has than man. 
There is no difference in the conception of the power itself, which is in both 
cases the same, namely, the conformity of the event to the volition.* The 


* A more unfortunate dofinition for Mr Mill’s purpose could hardly have been- 
selected. For if power, as predicated of man, means the conformity of the event to the 
volition, man assuredly can do mo more than he actually ‘wills to do; for there can be no 
conformity except whero thero is a volition and an event. If, then, the question, 
whether God can do that which He does not will to do, is a question concerning the mean- 
ing of power, it is one of thosd very questions which Mr. Mill says are never heard of; 
namely, whether power in God has the same meaning as power in man. Another 
of my questions was, ‘whether God could have made [had power to make] a better 
world than the existing one?” According to Mr. Mill’s interpretation, this means, 
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Divine omnipotence is always s@pposed to mean an infinite degree of this, 
and not of anything else.” —(P. 128.) 


Surely this is an instance of the fallacy which Mr. Mill is so fond 
of charging on his opponents, ignoratio elenchi. The point at issue is, 
not what these questions are supposed to be by Mr. Mill, but what 
they are supposed to be by those whom he accuses. Mr. Mill charged 
me (and I suppose others also, for he uses the plural number, though 
he mentions no other names) with playing fast and loose with the 
Divine attributes, interpreting power in one way and goodness in 
another, asmay suit our purpose. My partners in this charge I cannot 
defend till I know who they are and what they have said; but for 
myself I reply that I do no such thing: I interpret power in the 
same way in which I interpret goodness: I see the same difficulties 
in the oneas in the other; and in my writings I have actually treated 
both in the same manner.. Mr. Mill replies that his interpretation 
differs from mine; that he does not see, in the questions concerning 
power, any similarity to those concerning goodness. Whatis that to 
me, so long as I believe them to be similar? The accusation con- 
cerns my personal consistency in dealing with two sets of questions ; 
and this must be“decided by my interpretation of those questions, not 
by another man’s. 

The above remarks are not put forward as a complete examination 
of the new matter contained in this portion of Mr. Mill’s third edition. 
Some of his criticisms, which might be conveniently dealt with, after 
his own manner, in the form of notes to the passages criticised, can- 
not be fairly examined in a separate article without an amount of 
repetition, with text, comment, and comment on comment, which 
would go far beyond the space which you have kindly permitted me 
to occupy in your pages. But as it is uncertain when I may have an. 
opportunity of reprinting my “ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” and 
fairly confronting my own text with Mr. Mill’s defence and counter- 
+ attack, I gladly avail myself of your permission to submit to your 
` readers a few specimens by which they may judge—ex pede Herculem 
—how far the new form of Mr. Mills assault on Sir William Hamal- 
tôn'is an improvement on the old one. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. L. Manan, 


whether God had a conformity of event to volition to make a better world than the 
existing one. Leibnitz would have been somewhat astonished at this comment on the 
Théodicée. Another question was, “ whether God's perfect foreknowledge is compatible 
with His own perfect liberty [power to act as Ho pleases]?’ According to Mr. Mill, 
the meaning of this sentence is, whether God’s perfect foreknowledge is compatible with 
the perfect conformity of all events to His volition! I need hardly add that I do not 
myself accept Mr. Mill’s definition ; and that I do not maintain that power, any more 
than goodness, has a different meaning jn relation to God and man. 
e 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
THCUGHT IN ENGLAND. 


t ` 


I.—WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH. 


Wo CHILLINGWORTH is a more prominent figure in 

the history of -eligious opinion in England than John Hales. 
His name is widely Enown to English Protestants, and his great 
work, if not really real and studied so much as it deserves to be, is 
yet generally acknowlelged as a bulwark of Protestant argument, and 
one of its chief trophies in the long-waged, still unfinished conflict 
with sacerdotal theory and ecclesiastical exclusiveness. 

In the present paper we shall confine ourselves to the narration of 
Chillingworth’s life, waich presents some features of remarkable and 
pathetic interest. In a cond paper we shall discuss fully the principles 
of his great work, “ The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salva- 
tion,” and endeavour +o estimate its true meaning and value in the 
history of religious Theught. Our main authorities for the facts of 
his life are Wood’s “ Athenze Oxonienses,’’* and the “ Historical and 
Critical Account of the Life and Writings of William Chillingworth,” 
by Des Maizeaux, the latter a work of a more elaborate, and, upon 
the whole, more worthycharacter than the memoir by the same author 
of Hales. - . 

Chillingworth was 2ighteen years younger than Hales, having 


# Wood's Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. 
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been born in Oxford in @ctober, 1602. His father was Mayor of 
Oxford ; and William Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
then a Fellow of St. John’s College, was his godfather.* This 
connection was a significant one in his after history. He was 
“educated in grammar learning under Edward Sylvester, a noted 
Latinist and Grecian ;” and at the age of sixteen “became a scholar 
of Trinity College, under the tuition of Mr. Robert Skinner.” He 
was admitted Master of Arts in 1628, and Fellow of:the same Col- 
lege in 1628.+ ‘He was there observed,” says Wood, “to be no 
drudge at his study, but being a man of great parts would do much 
in a little time when he settled to it.” According to the same autho- 

" rity, he was also noted thus early for his keenly intellectual and argu- 
mentative disposition. 


“ He would often walk in the college grove and contemplate ; but when 
he met with any scholar there, he would enter discourse, and dispute with 
him purposely, to facilitate and make the way of wrangling common with 
him, which was a fashion used in those days, especially among the dis- 
puting theologists, or among those that set themselves apart purposely for 


divinity.” 

He did not confine his studies to divinity, but applied himself with 
great success to mathematics, and even obtained some reputation as a 
poet. He finds a place along with his friend Hales in Sir John Suck- 
ling’s ‘ Session of the Poets.” “ Hisintimate friends were Sir Lucius 
Cary, afterwards Viscount Falkland, Mr. John Hales, of Eton, &c. ; but 

- more particularly Mr. Gilbert Sheldon, who succeeded Dr. Juxon in 
the See of Canterbury.” +. 

The time when Chillingworth was thus engaged studying and 
disputing at Oxford was a time of great controversial excitement in 
England. Even before the death of King James, in 1625, the 
Court had shown signs of a leaning to Rome. James’s Calvinistic 
enthusiasm, which found vent in the patronage of the Synod of 
Dort, had passed away. The High Church party, mainly Atminian 
in its doctrinal tendencies, was gradually rising to power. The 
Romanists began to raise their heads once more, and Romish priests 
traversed the country without molestation. On the accession of 
Charles I., and his marriage with the Princess Henrietta, sister of 
Henry IV. of France, Popish influences were permitted still greater 
scope. The Queen herself was, of course,a Roman Catholic; she 
stipulated for the free exercise of her religion, and a due attend- 
ance of its ministers—a bishop, with twenty-eight priests or monks, 
and a chapel wherever she might happen to reside. The children of 

. the marriage were to be trained under her care till they were thirteen. 


t Wood's Ath. Oxon., volii  -. + Ib. 
Į Account by Maizeaux. Sheldon became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1663. 
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The natural consequence of all this was great activity and excitement 
among the agents of Romanism. It seemed then, as on so many 
subsequent occasions, that England might be once more gained to 
the Catholic fold. Several Jesuits and “ Seminary Priests,” as they 
were called, were very active among the youth of the universities, 
and made not a few converts, who were generally conveyed to English _ 
seminaries abroad. The attention of Parliament was aroused to this 
evil, and it petitioned the King on the subject in 1628, the same year 
in which Chillingworth obtained his Fellowship. The petition, how- 
ever, had little effect, notwithstanding the Royal promises; and the 
Parliament continued its complaints. The Popish missionaries were 
intrepid and persevering, and easily succeeded in eluding the feeble 
attempts that were made to search and apprehend them. 

Among these missionaries there was one known under the name of 
John Fisher, a Jesuit of great acuteness, and of enthusiastic ambition 
in the work of proselytism. He was anative of Durham, and a convert 
from Protestantism.* His proper name was Perse or Percey. He is 
described as a “ gonerosus athleta Christi,” who feared neither pain 
nor imprisonment in the service of his faith in making converts, in 
which he was very successful. Fisher was “much conversant in 
Oxford.” He devoted himself to the students, especially such as gave ` 
promise of future distinction. Chillingworth very soon attracted his 
attention, and he “used all means possible to be acquainted with 
him.” He drew him into controversy, which could not have been 
a difficult task. Chillingworth’s mind was already excited on the 
question of an Infallible living Judge in matters of faith, and this 
became the great topic of dispute between them. The Jesuit was 
master of his controversial weapons, and succeeded in silencing 
Chillingworth. He found ‘himself “ unable to answer the arguments 
of the Jesuit ;” nor was he pleased with “the solutions which were 
given him by those of our learned divines to whom he proposed the 
said arguments.” § These “solutions ” did not seem to him to meet the 
case; he craved, as so many minds before and since have done, for a 
decisive tribunal in religious controversy as the only refuge from the 
” doubts which tormented him. Romanism alone professed to offer such 
a tribunal, and the consequence was, that he forsook the Anglican 
communion and sought satisfaction in that of Rome. He wrote a 


# “Bibliotheca Seriptorum, Soc. Jesu,” quoted by Maizeaux, p. 5. 

+ Ib. The Duchess of Buckingham, so early as 1622, was converted by Fisher—a fact 
narrated in the “Bibliotheca,” &c., but also confirmed by Laud (‘ Diary,” p. 5, and “ His- 
tory and Trial of Arch. Laud,” p. 226), who further says that “the Marquess, her son, 
was almost lost to the Church of England between the continual cunning labour of thjs® 
Jesuit, and the persuasions of his mother.” 

+ Wood’s Ath. Oxon., vol. ii. $ Ib. 
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` letter on the subject to ‘his friend Sheldon, urging upon him the 


serious consideration of the two following queries :— 


“st. Whether it be evident from Scripture, and Fathers, and reason, 
from the goodness of God, and the necessity of mankind, that there must be 
some one Church infallible in matters of faith. 2nd. Whether there be any 
other society of men in the world beside the Church of Rome, that oither 
can upon good warrant—or, indeed, at all, challenge to itself the privilego of 
infalhbility in matters of faith.” * 


An attentive consideration of these questions appeared to him in 
his present state of mind to lead necessarily to an affirmative con- 
clusion in the first, and a negative conclusion in the second. He ex- 
pressed his happiness as to the way in which he had entered, and 
hoped that it might please God to draw his friend after him.+ 

Fisher did not of course lose sight of so promising a pupil. He 
induced him to set down in writing his motives or reasons for embrac- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion, and also to proceed to the college 
of the Jesuits at Douay, with a view to his more perfect training in 
its characteristic principles. The exact date of his journey to Douay 
is not ascertained, but he made only à short stay there.t It was a 
luckless step in Chillingworth’s case, sending him to a Jesuit semti- 
nary. Close contact with the system which he had embraced was all 
that was needed to arouse the higher susceptibilities of a mind like 
his. It had been his restlessness of inquiry, his frank fearlessness in 
search of truth, which had led him to Romanism. ‘The Roman Catholic 
appeared to him for the time to have the best of the argument, with 
the fullest attention which he could give to the subject. But a mind 
so truth-loving, candid, and keen-sighted, could not halt in the investi- 
gation on which it had entered. He was especially ill-fitted to fall in 
with the routine of Douay, and the dialectic and practical studies by 
which Jesuitism sought to confirm converts and bring them under the 
full discipline of their new faith. Never was man less fitted to become 
a Jesuit priest, and give up his mind to the service .of others. More- 
over his godfather, Dr. Laud, then Bishop of London, having heard of 
his conversion with great concern, entered into a correspondence with 
him. Chillingworth responded with “a great deal of moderation, 
candour, and impartiality,” and the prelate continued to “press him 
with several arguments against the doctrine and the practice of the 
Romanists.” The result was that Fisher’s convert passed speedily ont 
of his hands. His inquisitive, argumentative spirit dug deeper into 
the heart of the subject, beneath the fallacies which had puzzled and 
captivated him. The atmosphere of Douay became wnendurable, and 
he returned to England in 1631 ;§ paid a visit to Laud, who welcomed 
him with kindness, and then with the bishop’s approval returned to 


* Maizeaux, p. 8. + Ib. t Ib, p. 9. ı $ Wood; vol. ii. 
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Oxford, “in order to complete the impoftant work he was upon, a 
free inquiry into religion.””* 

Such is the story, so far as can now be ascertained, of Chilling- 
worth’s conversion to Rome, and reconversion tothe Church of England. 
It is always difficult to unveil the inner meaning of such a crisis, 
unless when the veil is voluntarily lifted, as it has been in our time 
so remarkably in a case as different as possible from that: of Chilling- 
worth, both in character and issue. We should probably mistake, 
however, if we attributed too much either way to the external agents 
alleged to have influenced Chillingworth— Fisher in the: one case, 
and Laud in the other. Whatever may have been the force of their 
reasonings, there can be no doubt that Chillingworth’s motive power 
in both cases was from within rather than from without. This is 
clear to any one who really understands the character of his mind. 

` And although he has left us no confessions, it is no less evident from 

the tenor of his preface to his great work, which has a peculiar interest 
in a biographical point of view. In this preface he says that it was 
his desire— 

“To go the right way to eternal happiness; and whether this way lie on 
the left or straightforward, whether it be by following a living guide, or by 
seeking my directions in a book, or by hearkening to the secret whispers of 
some private friend, to me it is indifferent. And he that is otherwise 
affected, and hath not a traveller's indifference, which Epictetus requires in 
all that would find the truth, but much desires in respect of his ease or 
pleasure, or profit or advancement, or satisfaction of friend, or any human 
consideration, that one way should be true rather than other, it is odds 
but he will take his desire that it should be so for an assurance that it 
is so.” } f 


This was not his case, he continues, unless he deceives himself. On 
the contrary, he is and was unwilling “to take anything upon trust, 
and to believe it without asking himself why.” Nor was he disposed 
“to follow like a sheep every shepherd that should take upon him to 
guide me; or every flock that should chance to go before me; but 
most apt and most willing to be led by reason to my way or from it, 
and submitting all other reasons to this one: God hath said so; 
‘therefore, it is true.” Je explains, further, that he did not expect 
“ mathematical demonstrations on matters plainly incapable of them.” 
All that he wished were “ reasons” which, “ being weighed in an even 
balance, held by an even hand with those on the other side, would 


= x Maizeaux, p. 13. In his trial before the Houso of Lords ( History of the Troubles 
and Tryal of William Laud,” &c., p. 227), Laud pleaded in favour of his own Pro- 
testantism his connection with Chillingworth and the influence he had exercised in, 
reconverting him from Romanism ; and we are bound to remember this great service, 
whatever judgment we pronounce on Laud’s ecclesiastical legislation. 

+ Works, vol. i. p. 2. Oxford University Press. 
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have turned the scale and made” the one religion “more credible 
than the other.”*` | 

These passages give a clear insight into the eminently rational 
character of Chillingworth’s mind, and furnish the true key to his 
changes of opinion at this period. Religion was from the first with 
him a subject of free, honest, persevering inquiry. He had no idea 
of attaching himself to a side or cause without a clear well-grounded 
conviction of the part he was acting. Not only was he inaccessible 
to the motives of grosser self-interest of any kind, but equally so to 
the subtler self-interest which many minds obey in such matters— 
the prepossession of personal feeling, the impulse of the affections, 
or, inits highest form, some phase of mental passion which irresistibly 
impels towards conviction and faith of some kind, rather than mental 
light and the calm reasoning thoughtfulness which is continually 
asking higher questions and aiming at a clearer sight. It was his 
special characteristic to inquire till he reached some basis of prin- 
ciple on which he could rest in the full light of his own luminous 
reasou. He has himself explained his stand-point so fully that we 
cannot do better than quote his own words—words bright with a 
Christian sense and wisdom now as much needed as ever. 

A friend of the name of Lewgar, who had become with him, and 
according to some accounts, under his influence, a convert to Ro- 
manism, sent him a very angry letter, renouncing his friendship 
and excommunicating him. His reply is very noble. He does not 
conceal his pain. The loss of a friend goes very near unto his heart. 
But he is calmly interrogative in the face of abuse :— 


“Tf this proceed from passion or weakness, I pray mend it; if from 
reason, I pray show. it. If you think me one of those to whom St. John 
forbids you to say, ‘God save you,’ then you are to think and prove mo 
one of those deceivers which deny Christ Jesus to be come in the flesh. If 
you think me an heretick, and therefore to be avoided, you must prove me 
avroxaraxprrov—condemned by my own judgment—which I know I cannot, 
and therefore I think you cannot. If you say, I do not hear the Church, and. 
therefore am to be esteemed an heathen or Publican, you are to prove that 
by the Church there is meant the Church of Rome ; and yet when you have 
done so, I hope Christians are not forbidden to show humanity and civility 
even to Pagans; for God’s sake, Mr. Lewgar, free yourself from this blind 
zeal,—at least for a little space; and consider with reason and modera- 
tion what strange crime you can charge me with that should deserve this 
strange usage, especially from you. Is it a erime to endeavour, with all my 
understanding, to find your religion true, and not to be able to do so? Is 
it a crime to employ all my reason in justification of the infallibility of the 
Roman Church, and to find if impossible to be justified ? I will call God 
to witness, who knows my heart better than you, that I have ovened 
the scale of my judgment as much as possibly I could, and have not willingly 
allowed any one grain of worldly motives on either side, but have weighed 


~ Works, vol. i. p. 3. 
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the reasons for your religion and against, with $uch indifference as if there 
were nothing in the world but God and myself; and is it my fault that 


‘ that scale goes down which hath the most weight in it ?—that that building 


. 


falls which hath a false foundation? Have you such power over your under- 
standing that you can believe what you pleaso, though you see no reason ? 
If you have, I pray, for our old friendship’s sake, teach me that trick; bul 
until I have learned it, I pray blame me not for going the ordinary way—I 
mean for believing or not believing as I see reason. If you can convince me 
of wilful opposition against the known truth, of negligence in seeking it, of 
unwillingness to find it, of preferring temporal respects before it, or of any 
other fault which is in my power to amend, if I amend it not, be as angry 
with me as you please. But to impute to me involuntary errors: or that I 


` do not see that which I would see, but cannot, or that I will not profess that 


which Ido not belicve—certainly this is far more unreasonable error than any 
which you can justly charge me with; for let me tell you, the imputing 
Socinianism to me,. whosoever .was the author of it, was a wicked and 
groundless slander.” * ` 


He then enters upon the great question which had been the . 


determining one in all his investigations—the question of énfallibility 
as claimed by the Church of Rome; and concludes against the claim 
especially on the ground that it was unknown to the primitive 
Church. Seripture and universal tradition appear to him tlie only 
firm and safe foundation on which to build the Christian faith. He 
had afterwards several discussions with his friend, who was moved 
by the tone of his letter. Other discussions were also forced upon 
him, all more or less on the same subject. He worked out in the 
course of these discussions many of the special trains of thought 
afterwards embodied in the “Religion of Protestants.” The details 
of the controversy were taken up by him in succession till his mind 
became thoroughly imbued with them, and he was amply furnished 
for the great task awaiting him. 

The occasion for the exercise of his powers soon arose. À Jesuit, 
who went by the name of Knott, but whose true name was Wilson, a 


native of Northumberland, published in 1630 a little book, entitled 


“Charity Mistaken,” the aim of which was to prove Protestants to 
be beyond the pale of salvation. Dr. Potter, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, published in 1633 a reply to the Jesuit’s pamphlet ; and the 
Jesuit responded in the following year in a more elaborate treatise, 
under the title, “Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained by 
Catholics.” Chillingworth undertook to answer this reply, and set 
himself to his work with great earnestness. Tor this purpose he 
appeurs to have retired to the residence of his friend, Lord Falkland, 
whose society we described in our former paper, and whose library was 
peculiarly rich in controversial and Patristic divinity. His lordship 
himself, also, was well versed in the literature of the controversy. 


. Here, assisted by his friend’s learning, and stimulated by the con- 


versational brilliancy of the convivium theologicum, he completed, 


_ + Des Maizeaux, pp. 32—384. 
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after a cohsiderable interval, his task. It appears to have engaged 
him during the years 1635, 1636, and 1637; in the end of this las} 
year it was’published. ` 

‘We hear little of him otherwise during these years, All that we 
do hear tends to show the-liberal direction of his theological studies. 
He expresses himself in regard to Arianism as “ at least no damnable 
heresy ” in the view of the opinions of the ante-Nacene fathers—to 
which he gives detailed references.* He was offered preferment in 
the Church of England, but felt himself unable to accept it, on the 
ground of inability to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, His 
position in this latter matter is interesting, particularly as he after- 
wards on further consideration abandoned it. He objected mainly to 
the Athanasian Creed, which, along with the Nicene and the Apostles’ 
Creed, it is said in the Articles, “ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed—for they may be proved by most certain warrant of 
Holy Scripture.” He disapproved of the damnatory clauses of this 
creed. He could not apprehend, and much less affirm, that anybody 
should perish everlastingly for not thinking of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as therein expounded. “He thought that it was great pre- 
sumption thus to confine God’s mercy, and that such a declaration 
tended to create animosities and divisions in the Christian Church.” + 
He had difficulties also respecting the Fourth Commandment, which 
he did not acknowledge to be binding upon Christians as the Prayer 
Book seemed to make itt He wrote at length to his friend, 
Dr. Sheldon, setting forth his scruples and declaring that he 
would never do anything for preferment which he could not do 
but for preferment.§ Sheldon replied, and several letters passed 
between them. Unhappily there have only been notes of these 
letters preserved, but it appears from the notes that Chillingworth, 
besides objecting to various details in the Articles, objected to the 
principle of Articles in general, “as an imposition on men’s con- 
sciences, much like that authority which the Church of Rome 
assumes.”’|| Sheldon seems to have taken up his objections in detail, 
and done his best to remove them. He did not spare, at the same 
time, the sort of advice which is always ready on such occasions. 
“ Be not forward, nor possessed with a spirit of contradiction.” We 
have no indication of the exact effect of his friend’s arguments or 
advice upon Chillingworth. But his mind worked itself clear of its 
scruples before long. A passage in the close of the preface, to which 
we have already referred, probably gives us the best insight into his 
motives for ultimately subscribing the Articles and accepting pre- 
ferment. i 


* Des Maizeaux, pp. 49—56. + Ib, p. 81. t Ib., pp. 81, 82. ` 
§ Ib, p. 97. {| Ib., p. 101. « Ib., p. 103. 
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“For the Church of England,” he-says, “I am persuaded that the con- 
stant doctrine of it is so pure and orthodoxe, that whosoever believes it and 
lives according to it, undoubtedly he shall be saved ;—and that there is no 
error which may necessitate or warrant any man to disturb the peace or 
renounce the communion of it. This in my opinion is all intended by sub» 
scription.” * ; 

This practical and sensible ground he had previously repudiated in 
his letter to Dr. Sheldon ; but further reflection had convinced him 
of its soundness. With his convictions there was indeed no other 
ground on which he could serve the Church of England or any other. 
Church. There are certain minds—and Chillingworth’s was one of 
them—that see difficulties in every argumentative form of doctrine. 
Their rational inquisitiveness makes them acutely sensitive to the 
limits of human knowledge in all directions; and the dogmatic 
meanings which human controversy has imposed upon the simple 

‘creed of the Gospel, strongly repel and at times disturb them. 
These meanings may or may not be true; God alone knoweth. But 
what such minds feel is, that they are not for man to settle; they are 
in their nature not matters of faith, but matters of doubt and contro- 
versy; and they are therefore properly open questions which all 

‘should be left to settle humbly for themselves in the light of Holy 
Scripture. No Church heretofore has been so wise in this respect 
as the Church of England. Even Laud appreciated religious diff- 
culties too well not to welcome such service as Chillingworth’s, under 
whatever reserves it might be rendered. And Chillingworth felt 
himself at length able to serve the Church of England, notwithstand- 
ing his scruples. “ I am ready to subscribe,” he virtually said, “to all 
that in my opinion is or can be intended by subscription. I belong 


to the Church of England. I have not only no wish to renounce her- 


communion, but I am willing to be her minister, supposing that 
it is enough that I approve generally of her doctrine. This approval 
is what I design by subscribing the Articles. In these articles good 
men of former times have done what they could to express their 
highest Christian thought against the perversions of heretical curiosity. 
They would have succeeded better if they in their turn had been less 
curious ;—if they had refrained from defining where Scripture itself 
has refrained; but upon the whole I acknowledge their doctrine, or, 
at least, I have no wish to dispute it. I accept the Articles as 
articles of peace.” +t Whether subscription can ever mean more 
than this, to certain minds may be held doubtful. Tt must also 
be admitted that it does mean more to others, and that there 
are even minds which do not understand this point of view, but 
really see, in controversial statements of former times—every word of 
which to the historical theologian bears trace of forgotten conflict 
+ Des Maizeaux, pp. 88, 89. + Ib, p. 167. 
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-—an expression of devout Taith, rather than a triumph of dogma. 
The difficulty is as to the co-operation of these two classes in the great 
work of the Christian Church. The uninquisitive, unreflective faith 
which accepts without hesitation the dogmatic decisions of the fourth 
and fifth, and even of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, can 
it harmonise with the critical faith which reads as in sunlight all 
the weaknesses and exaggerations of these decisions, and cannot help 
acknowledging them? The question is a vital one for the Christian 
Church. The rights of mere faith are beyond challenge; but criti- 
cism surely has also its rights; and if they cannot live together 
and work together, the Church of the future seems a somewhat dark 
and hopeless. struggle. 

Chillingworth soon began to pay the wonted penalty of having 
thoughts of his own about. religion. This reasoner who had reasoned 
himself into Popery, and dd himself back to Protestantism, and 
who had doubts about the Athanasian Creed and the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and even the necessity of creeds altogether—was he not 
plainly a Socinian ? There seemed no other way of accounting for his 
changes and scruples. He must certainly be held to be a dangerous 
person, against whom the public should be cautioned, lest he lead 
them astray by his arguments. Such was the device of his opponents. 
Hearing that he was engaged in a defence of Protestantism, it seemed 
an ingenious plan to prejudice the public against him by accusing 
him of Socinianism, and the Jesuit to whose book he was replying 
accordingly issued a pamphlet entitled “ Directions to be observed by 
N. N. if he means to proceed in answering the Book entitled ‘ Mercy 
and Truth, or Charity maintained by Catholics.’ ”? * 

This pamphlet is little else than a series of scurrilous insinuations. 
Diverse common heresies, especially Socinianism, are imputed to 
Chillingworth, and he is counselled to “declare his own opinions 
plainly and particularly, and not think to satisfy by a mere destruc- 
tive way of objecting such difficulties, as upon examination tend to 
the overthrow of all religion, no less than of Catholic doctrine.” + 
The trick, common to religious partisans, is cleverly employed of 
representing him, in virtue of his questioning convictions and rational 
hesitations, as being opposed. to all supernatural verity and sound 
doctrine. He has scrupled at the Athanasian Creed; he is repre- 
sented as destroying “ the belief of the most blessed Trinity, the Deity 
of our dear Lord and Saviour, and of the Holy Ghost; original sin, 
and diverse other doctrines which all good Christians believe; yea, 
and all besides that cannot be proved by natural reason.” He has 

“questioned the infallibility of the Pope, and he is represented as 
“overthrowing the infallibility of all Scripture, both of the Old and 


* Des Maizeaux, p. 106. + Ib, p.127. $ Ib., p. 127. 
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New Testament.” * He is asked to answer whether “his arguments : 
lead not to prove an impossibility of all Divine supernatural infallible 
faith, and religion that either hath been, or is, or shall be, or possibly 
can be.” It might have been thought that it remained to later times 
to invent the ingenious mode of theological warfare, which consists 
in calling your opponent an infidel: and because he does not accept 
your view of the Gospel, alleging that he does not believe the Gospel 
at all. But the device is really a very old one. It certainly was 
not unknown to the seventeenth century, and Chillingworth, we shall 
find, had to bear the brunt of it, in a very painful form. 

But whatever pain he may have suffered, he was not to be deterred 
from his task. The Jesuit had invited all to contemplate the sort of 
champion to which Protestantism was reduced. “What greater 
advantage (he asked) could we wish against Protestants, than that 
they should trust their cause and possibility to be saved to such a 
champion?” But the champion was all the while, amid the academic 
quiet of Oxford and the retirement of Great Tew, preparing his 
armoury for the encounter. He was not a man to be daunted by 
the mere abuse of fanaticism—Popish or Puritan. He knew his 
own mind too well; the subject filled and animated him by its highest 
inspirations ; he saw in it a great argument at once for Divine truth 
and human freedom. And at the end of 1637 he gave to the light 
“The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation; or, An 
Answer to a Book entitled ‘Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained 
by Catholics.’ ” 

The examination of this work, as we have said, will claim from 
us a separate paper. In the meantime wè follow out the thread of 
Chillingworth’s personal history to its sad close. ` 

After the publication of the “Religion of Protestants,” which 
strangely enough met the approval not only of Archbishop Laud 
but the King, Chillingworth was offered, and accepted, the Chan- 
cellorship of Sarum, along with the Prebend of Brixwortht+ (Brixles- 
worth); and in the year 1640 he represented the Chapter of Salisbury 
as their Proctor in Convocation.t In this manner he became a 
party to the subsidy voted to the King by Convocation, a vote which 
greatly incensed the House of Commons. This appears to have been 
his first step towards a more close association with the Royal 
party in the impending troubles. It is not easy for us to analyse or 
appreciate all the motives which influenced Chillingworth in this 
great crisis. All his personal predilections were with the Royal or 
High Church party. His feelings, like those of his friend Lord 
Falkland, were strongly enlisted on the side of order; and whatever ° 
may have been his rational distrust of many of the principles put 

* Des Maizeaux, p. 128. + Ib., p. 265. t Ib., p. 267. 
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forward on this side, he was still more widely separated both by 
rational conviction and personal feeling from ‘the opposite party. 
He failed, like his friend Hales, to appreciate the great movement 
of political liberty with which Puritanism was identified; he failed 
even more remarkably to see that there was a close affinity between 
this movement and the religious liberty so dear to him—an affinity 
equally unrecognised by the majority of Puritans themselves, but not 
the less real because unseen by so many on both sides. On the other 
hand, the characteristic dogmatisms of Puritanism were strongly _ 
distasteful to him; its intolerance revolted him. Yet withal we 
wonder at his royalistic zeal, and are touched with pity at his fate. 
We admire and yet we mourn’for him, as for his friend Falkland. 
Strange that the friends who had so often speculated on the course 
of events, who had marked the excesses and risen far above the pre- 
judices of either side, should have been thus hurried into the thick 
of the first conflict, and perished before the real issue of the struggle 
had become apparent ! 

A sermon preached by Chillingworth before his Majesty at Oxford, 
in 1648-4, the first in the series of nine which form the most part 
of the third volume of the Oxford edition of his works, gives us the 
only insight into his views and feelings we have at this time. We 
can see very well from it that while there is no wavering in his per- 
sonal devotion to the cause which he had embraced, and while his 
sentiments towards the king personally seem to have been those of 
true affection, he yet recognises the gloomy character of the crisis, and 
how much there was on both sides to alienate and offend sober- 
minded Christian men. 

‘“ Publicans and sinners on one side,” he says, ‘‘against Scribes and 
Pharisees on the other. On the one side hypocrisy, on the other profane- 
ness. No honesty nor justice on the one side, and very little pięty on the 
other. On the one side horrible oaths, curses, and blasphemies ; on the other 
pestilent lies, calumnies, and perjury. When I see among them the pretenco 
of reformation, 1f not the desire, pursued by anti-christian, Mahometan, 
devilish means ; and amongst us little or no zeal for reformation of what is 
indeed amiss ; little or no care to remove the cause of God’s anger towards 


us by just, lawful, and Christian means, I profess plainly that I cannot with- 
out trembling consider what is likely to be the event of these distractions.” 


There is the same tone of half despair here which made Falkland 
lay down his life on the field of Newbury, “ weary ” of the times and 
foreseeing much misery to his country. 

It would have been well for Chillingworth if he had perished like 
his friend in battle. What must be considered a harder fate was 
reserved for him. There is something so singular in the story of 
his death, the persecution to which he was subjected, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his burial, that we have some difficulty in com- 
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prehending and crediting them. All, however, seems to rest on un- 
doubted evidence. 

Chillingworth had accompanied the king’s forces to the siege of 
Gloucester (Aug., 1643).* He was not content to be a mere spectator 
of the warlike movements, but observing that the army wanted mate- 
rials for carrying on tae siege, he suggested the invention of some 
engines after the manrer of the Roman testudines cum pluteis, in order 
to storm the place.f What might have been the effect of these 
engines it is impossibl> to tell, for the advance of the Parliamentary 
forces under Essex ccmpelled the Royalists to raise the siege. In 
the end of the same year, Chillingworth, “out of kindness and 
respect to the Lord Hopton,” f accompanied him in a march into 
Sussex, where he tosk and garrisoned Arundel: Castle. “Being 
indisposed by the terrible coldness of the season,” Chillingworth 
remained with the g.rrison, which was but ill provided with sup- 
plies, and soon broke into factions. It was in consequence easily 
recaptured by Sir William Wallis; and Chillingworth, out of health, 
and out of spirits, beame a prisoner. He continued so ill that he 
could not be removec with the garrison to London, but was con- 
veyed to Chichester. This act of kindness he is said to have owed 
to a person painfully associated with his last days—Francis Cheynell, 
a noted Puritan divire of his day, but whose name is now entirely 
forgotten. He had bæn a Fellow of Merton College, and, according 
to Dr. Calamy, posse:sed considerable learning and abilities., The 
fact of his having been appointed one of the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster may perhaps be taken in evidence of this. What- 
ever may have been his previous training at Merton, he had now 
developed not merely into a zealous’ Presbyterian, but as one de- 
scribes him, a “rigic zealous Presbyterian, exactly orthodox, very 
unwilling that any sLould be suffered to go to heaven but in the 
right way.” In the beginning of the same year he had published 
a tract on the “Ris, Growth, and Danger of Socinianism,” § in 
which, along with others, Chillingworth was violently accused of 
being a Socinian. The principles of the “ Religion of Protestants” 
are repudiated in this tract as destructive and unchristian, and the 
allowing a chance o° salvation to the Papists is denounced as a 
miserable weakness. Et was Chillingworth’s unhappy fate to encounter 


* Maizeaux, p. 280. t+ Ib. + Clarendon, book viii. p. 472. 

$ The full title of this -ract is, “The Rise, Growth, and Danger of Socinianism. 
Together with a plain dimovery of a desperate design of corrupting the Protestant 
Religion, whereby it appears that the Religion which hath been so violently contendefl 
for by the Archbishop of C_nterbury and his adherents is not the true, pure Protestant 
Religion, but an Hotchpotea of Arminianism, Socinianism, and Popery.” This pamphlet 
was printed by order of the Eouse of Commons in 1643! 
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this violent dogmatist after the capture of Arundel Castle, and it 
is to Cheynell’s own pen that we owe the description of his conduct, 
which would be otherwise quite incredible. His narrative bears the 
following title, which of itself is a revelation of the character of the 
man :— 


“ Chilingworthi Novissima : or the sickness, heresy, death, and burial of 

William Chillingworth ; (In his own phrase) Clerk of Oxford, and in the con- 
ceit of his fellow-soldiers, the Queen's Arch Engineer and Grand Intelligencer. 
Set forth in a letter to his eminent and learned friends. A relation of his 
apprehension at Arundel, a discovery of his errors in a brief catechism, 
and a short oration at the burial of his heretical book, by Francis Cheynell, 
late Fellow of Merton College.” ? 
Then a secondary and more special title is annexed to the epistle or 
dedication to Chillingworth’s friends ; among them, Prideaux, Bishop 
of Worcester, Sheldon, afterwards archbishop, Dr. Potter, and 
Morely, Canon of Christ Church ; namely :— 

“ A brief and plain relation of Mr. Chillingworth’s sickness, death, and 
burial, together with a just censure of his work, by a discovery of his 
errors, collected and framed into a kind of Atheistical Catechism fit for 
Racovia or Cracovia, and may well serve for the instruction of the Irish, 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Spanish army in England, and especially for the 
black regiment at Oxford.” } 


Such is the extraordinary title of one of the most extraordinary 
pamphlets that even the blind and mad rancour of religious zeal ever 
produced—a truly ludicrous as well as melancholy instance of 
religious madness. The tract sets out with a low gossiping nar- 
rative of Chillingworth’s unpopularity with the officers of the royal 
army, as being supposed to be the Queen’s intelligencer, and as 
interfering unnecessarily with his advice in their warlike councils: 
A gentleman is represented as informing Cheynell that Chilling- 
worth was so “ confident of his great wit and parts that he conceived 
himself able to manage martial affairs, in which he hath no experience, 
by the strength of his own wit and reason. You may forgive him,” 
adds our divine, “ for though I hope to be saved by faith, yet Master 
Chillingworth hopes that a man may be saved by reason—and, 
therefore, you may well give him leave to fight by reason.” And 
so on. 

We are then told what care Mr. Cheynell took of the poor sick 
man’s body—there is no reason to doubt apparently his being añi- 
mated by a certain kindness of heart. But while he took care of his 
body, he “dealt freely and plainly with his soul.” “ When I came 
again to him” (after he had given Chillingworth a brief period to 
refresh himself in his sickness), “ I asked him whether he was fit for 
discourse ; he told me yes, but somewhat faintly. I certified him 

* Des Maizeaux, pp. 316, 316. . + Ib, pp. 319—20. 
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that I did not desire to take him at th8 lowest, when his spirits were 
flatted and his reason disturbed.” Having the great reasoner in 
his power, he thirsted to engage him in argument, ill and feeble as 
he.was. He would not take him at a disadvantage, yet his orthodox 
ardour could not be restrained. Chillingworth was not the man to 
shrink from argument while he could, and dying as he was, he 
responded to the invitation to defend himself. According to Chey- 
nell’s statement, he made various concessions regarding the war which 
were satisfactory, and he was moved to spare him further disputa- 
tion ; but, nevertheless, their controversy continued till the Puritan 
finally pressed Chillingworth with some statement he had made 
against the course taken by Parliament, that “war is not the way of 
Jesus Christ.” “ What,” asked the Puritan, “are not the saints to 
make war against the whore and the beast? Is it not an act of faith 
to wax valiant in fight for the defence of that faith which was once 
delivered to the saints?” “I perceived,” he adds, “my gentleman 
somewhat puzzled, and I took my leave that he might take his rest.”* 

“ I gave him many visits after this first visit,” adds our pamphleteer, 
“but I seldom found him in a fit case for discourse, because he grew 
weaker and weaker.” It seems a hard fate, even for a disputant 
like Chillingworth, to have been killed by such a merciless process. 
Day by day his sickness grew, and the vanity of all human talk 
must have seemed more and more to him; but the Puritan’s voice 
, gave him no peace; the Puritan’s zeal flamed the more hotly as the 
great reasoner seemed passing beyond the strife of tongues——“ be- 
yond these voices, where is rest.” 

He expressed a disinclination to argue the merits or demerits of 
the Book of Common Prayer. “I was sorry,” says Cheynell, “to 
hear such an answer from a dying man.” ‘When I found him 
pretty hearty one day,” he pursues, “ I desired him to tell me whether 
he conceived that a man living and dying a Turk, Papist, or Socinian, 
could be sayed? All the answer I could gain from him was that 
he did not absolve them and would not condemn,’—an indecision 
which was far from satisfactory. The dying man besought an 
interest in the chang of his pu for, saith he, “ I was ever a 
charitable man.’ 

“ My answer was somewhat tart, and therefore more charitable, considering 
his condition and the counsel of the Apostle (Tit. i. 18): ‘Rebuke them 
sharply, thai they may be sound in the faith.’ And I desire not to conceal 
my tartness. It was to this effect. ‘ Sir, it is confessed that you have been 
very excessive in your chanty. You have lavished so much charity 
upon Turks. Socinians, Papists, that T am afraid you have very little to 
spare for a truly reformed Protestant ’ ” 

It is a curious and painful picture which our Puritan divine draws 

r Des Maizeaux, p. 326. 
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of himself. Seldom have the contrasts which religion may present 
been more singularly exhibited. Let us rejoice that it is not unmixed 
by some genuine traits of human kindliness. While he spared not 
the soul, Cheynell carefully consulted for the bodily relief of the 
dying theologian, whose heresies were yet so damnable to him. 

“I sent to a chirurgeon, one of Mr. Chillingworth’s belief, an able.man, 
that pleased him well and gave him some ease, and I desired the soldiers 
and citizens that they would in their prayers remember the distressed 
state of Mr. C:, a sick prisoner in the city, a man very eminent for the 
strength of his parts, the excellency of his gifts, and the depths of his 
learning. We prayed heartily that God would bless all means which were 
used for his recovery ; that He would be pleased to bestow saving graces as 
well as excellent gifts; that He would give him new light and new eyes 
that he might see, acknowledge, and recant his errors, that he might deny his 
carnal reason and submit to faith. 

“J told him that I did use to pray for him in private, and asked him 
whether it was his desire that Ishould pray for him in public. He answered 
yes, with all his heart, and he said withal that he hoped he should fare the 
better for my prayers.” 

The heart owns to some softening here, even towards such a divine 
as Francis Cheynell. The humanity is not all absorbed, even beneath 
the hardening scales of such divinity as his. Yet the tenderness is 
but for a moment. It soon disappears; and even the last hours 
of the dying man are not sacred from coarse intrusion. Nay, the 
Puritan divine seems to have reinforced his own polemical energy 
by a “certain religious officer of Chichester garrison, who followed 
my suit to Mr. Chillingworth, and entreated him to declare himself 
in point of religion; ,but Mr. Chillingworth appealed to his book 
again, and said that he was settled and resolved, and therefore 
did not desire to be further troubled.” He expressed a wish to 
be interred, if possible, according to the custom of the Church of 
England—if not, the Lord’s will be done. And so he departed into 
“the silent land.” He fell asleep, and was taken to that rest which, 
like many others before and since, he had not found on earth amidst 
the strife of tongues and the noise of theological captains shouting 
for battle. He died in January, 1644; the day of his death is not 
exactly known. 

If Mr. Cheynell’s narrative had stopped here, it would have been 
painfully interesting enough, but not so absolutely startling as it really 
is. The most extraordinary part remains. Now that the heresiarch, 
who would not explicitly recant his errors on his death-bed, was dead, 
how was he to be buried ?- There were three opinions, he says :— 

“ The 1st: negative and peremptory that he ought not to be buried like a 
Christian, seeing that he had refused to make a free and full confession of 


the Christian religion, and had taken up arms against his country. 2nd: 
that being a member of a cathedral, he should be buried in the cathedral ; 
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being Cancellarius he should be intra C@ncellos. And 8rd: the opinion 
which prevailed that the men of his own persuasion, out of mere humanity, 
should be permitted to bury their‘ dead out of our sight, and to inter 
him in the cloisters among the old shavelings, monks, and priests, of whom 
he had so good an opinion all his life.” 


Accordingly, Chillingworth was laid by his own ae in the 
cloisters of Chichester Cathedral. ‘As devout Stephen was carried 
to his burial by devout men, so is it just and agreed,” says Cheynell, 
“that malignants should carry malignants to their grave.” He 
takes care to tell us also that there were no torches or candles at the 
grave, for the Christians, according to Tertullian, “used no such cus- 
tom, although the heathens did, and the anti-Christians now do.” 
There was a’ scene, however, prepared by Mr. Cheynell himself, far 
more expressive than any procession of torches or candles. 

“When the malignants,” says he, “brought his hearse to the 
burial, I met them at the grave with Master Chillingworth’s book in 
my hand,” and there with a speech which he recounts, he buried the 
book while they buried its author. 

“Tf they please to undertake the burial of his corpse, I shall undertake 
to bury his errors, which are published in this.so much admired yet un- 
worthy book; and happy would it be for the kingdom if this book and all 
its fellows could be so buried. 

‘Get thee gone, thou cursed book, which hast seduced so many precious 
. souls; get thee gone, thou corrupt rotten book! Earth to earth and dust to 
dust. Get thee gone into the place of rottenness, that thou mayest rot with 
thy author, and see corruption.” 

So spoke a Christian divine, in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—a member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, afterwards 
placed at the head of St. John’s College, Oxford, where Laud not 
many years before had been president—of the “Religion of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation.” Words would fail to do justice to 
the painfulness of the picture. Let us‘rather draw down on it the 
merciful veil of silence. It needs not criticism; it baffles it. Yet 
it was meet that the veil should be lifted, if only for a moment, to 
show how ugly religious zeal-may become—how hateful it looks even 
across two centuries as it stood and cursed by the grave of Chilling- 
worth! 

Joan TuLLoce. 








-THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOETHE. 


(FIRST PAPER.) 


La Phuosophie de Goethe. Par E. Caro. Pans: L, Hachette et Cic 
1866. 


P the classical “ Walpurgis Night” wo read of an underground 

giant named Seismos, who appears in the drama pushing before 
him a mountain through the levels of the Pharsalian plain. The 
mountain is left standing, and Seismos descends, we may suppose, 
into the depths. All the dwellers of the plain, and strangers who 
have come together on the great commemorative night, are surprised, 
and take their own views of the event. The Sphinxes—venerable 
powers of Egypt—have small respect for an upstart mountain, not 
one of the true stock of the primitive hills, and declare that the 
intruder must retreat, — 


“The Sphinx will never leave her holy seat.” 


The Sirens—beautiful feminine creatures of a rather superficial judg- 
ment, it is to be feared, in matters of science, art, and life, a judg- 
ment agcording to hearsay and individual taste rather than reason— 
regard this violent appearance asan “offence to Nature’s truth,” are 
shocked by the suffering, constraint, and labour of the earth, and 
leave the place in haste. The Griffins take small interest in the 
mountain as a natural wonder, but observe with delight the glitter of 
gold in its rock-chinks, and call upon the Ants, who seem to accumu- 
late for accumulation’s sake, to search every cranny and fissure, and 
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draw forth the embedded treasure. M&anwhile, the mountain pro- 
duces its own inhabitants—Pygmies, who care not how the world of 
their habitation came to be, nor whence they originated themselves, 
but know they are there cn the spot—there undeniably, and, being 
there, will hold their own, and fight away the threatening Cranes. 
Yet more diminutive dwellers are to be seen upon the mountain-side, 
Thumblings and Fingerlings whom the Pygmies have enslaved. 
And by and by two Philosophers, of rival scientific schools, approach 
discussing in learned language the nature and origin of the new 
phenomenon. i 

Did we but possess the fine misinterpreting faculty of some of 
Goethe’s commentators, we might discover here a half-ironical 
symbol of the appearance in the world of some such intellectual 
Titan as Goethe himself, and of the destiny which awaits the work of 
such an one. There are the Sphinx-like dogmatists, thinking scorn 
of the unprecedented novelty, not without hidden fear, and a sense 
that they must defend their position. There are the persons of 
refinement (Philistines of taste and culture), offended by the violence 
and strangeness of the whole proceeding, and in disgust abandoning 
earth, after such an impropriety, for the sea. There are the diligent 
Ant-students, very happy while they pick out the gold which they 
know not how to use, and which the Griffins, with empirical gene- 
ralizations and inductions, will lay their claws on when it has been 
sufficiently piled together. There are the offspring of the mountain 
—those who rise unconsciously, from the work of an original thinker 
by some spontaneous generation——a race of dwarfs, knowing not and 
caring not whence they came, but tenacious of the right to exist 
where they find themselves, and ruling over a yet smaller generation 
of intellectual Thumblings. Finally, we see the Philosophers drawing 
near with their several theories—Spinozist, Cartesian, Lockian— 
ready to account for the phenomenon off-hand, and to assign it a 
value according to the degree of support it affords to-their hypotheses. 

With Goethe the period of the Philosophers has arrived.’ It is 
time to divide him into parts, and measure him with measuring rods, 
and gauge his dimensions. Let us note his angle of altitude, and 
express it in terms of sine and cosine. Let us investigate his strata, 
distinguish primary from secondary formations, and explain the 
periods of transition. Let us settle his origin, igneous or aqueous, 
and have some theory of him to hold by, Vulcanist or Neptunist, no 
matter which. Let us exhibit a section of him, and put him in 
a map. 

Yet when we take into our hand any the smallest member wf 
nature—a fragment of granite, a lump of flint, much more a leaf or 
flower— when we take into our hand the smallest'thing that has 
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been created and not constructed, and look at it thoughtfully, does 
it not seem that we can never get to the bottom of it, that we 
can gaze down in it into quite an infinite depth? We are almost 
terrified at the force present in that fragment which lies in our hand. 
We look up, and for an instant the dream of Matter disappears; and 
where dead things had been, we find ourselves hemmed in all round 
by power, and beauty, and anger, and love, everywhere imminent 
and insuperable, for ever at work each on the other, and all upon 
ourselves,.from which there is no flight, though “wo take the wings 
of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea,” with 
which no parley is possible, nor the hope of any conditional surrender. 
We catch for a moment the powers at play around us, we feel for a 
moment that we are “ creatures moving about in worlds not realized,” 
and in a mood of blank misgiving we linger till gradually the light 
fades into the common light of day. 

But those powers which in the living rocks and flowers, and the 
indomitable .sea, haunt, startle, and waylay us only in: fortunate 
seasons, are constantly and almost palpably present in the thoughts, 
emotions, and energies of our fellows. Was there ever, then, an 
attempt so audacious as to understand a mind—ever an undertaking 
so wild as to write a life? We declare ourselves utterly hopeless of 
comprehending, after deep study, the poor, undeveloped, dim, half- 
conscious spiritual part of John Hodge, who ditches our neighbour’s 
field—a monad easily pulled about, for the most part, by the strings 
of a few vulgar objects of attraction and repulsion, yet startling us at 
times by sudden deep retrospects and illimitable promises And we 
know somewhat less about Goethe, the man of the superb brain and 
ever-widening activity. Let the reader see, therefore, how ill the 
showman’s glib omniscience would become us. Let him believe that 
we say much doubtfully, and are not disposed to quarrel, though he 
should differ from us now and then. 

Our present duty, however, is to report on M. Caro’s book. It is 

~a reprint of five or six articles which appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Some additions of slight importance are made, and sixty 
pages are appended of translated extracts from the writings and 
conversations of Goethe. It is pleasant and instructive to read. M. 
Caro is never dull, nor yet is he determined to be always brilliant. 
He seems an honest writer, given a little to French birds’-eye views 
of a subject, but willing really to read a book quite through before 
he explains its meaning. He does not affect an air of infallibility. 
And he can mention 1789 without exploding pyrotechnically, or 
tlemonstrating to the reader that Goethe was a product of the idea of 
the Revolution. M. Caro’s virtues accordingly are remarkable. 
Further, a book such as his was a desideratum. We have had lives 
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of Goethe and essays on Goethe, good, *bad, and indifferent, but no 
connected study of his body of thought easily accessible to the 
English reader. We believe that M. Caro’s treatise is not adequate 
to its subject, and that some other student of Goethe must by and by 
give us a better one. But, such as it is, we accept this Philosophy of, 
Goethe with no little gratitude, and believe it will do good service. 
Why should not some English writer—Mr. Masson, for example— - 
try to supersede it? We should give the writer some years to study 
Goethe, that he might leave M. Caro well behind. : Š 

But first let us ask, as does M. Caro himself, whether it is correct 
to speak at all of the Philosophy of Goethe. No one had less a 
tendency to dialectics, no one, loved less to impose upon himself or, 
others a system of thought including transcendental subjects, no one 
was more unwilling to control the movement of his intellect and his 
heart by the formal articles of a creed expressed in words. Art and 
science he believed throve best by means of the frec action of natural 
human powers, independently of philosophy. And long after 
Schiller’s death he lamented Schiller’s self-torment over philosophical 
disquisitions in “the unblest days of speculation.” * It is partly 
owing, we think, to the fact of Goethe’s maintaining an independent 
position with regard to philosophy that his works have in them such 
a fulness and many-sidedness of life. To look at the world through 
the loopholes of a philosophical system is not favourable to the 
freedom and nearness of artistic vision. Even the conscious purpose 
of existence will not be included in one proposition, or in several. 
Tt cannot be stated as Work, as Love, as Piety, as Culture, as Duty, 
as Pleasure, as Sclf-surrender. Much less can the unconscious vital 
elements which make up so large a part of life. These can with 
difficulty be explained to the understanding ; they can hardly, if at 
all, be raised from the region of the unconscious into that of the 
intelligible. Yet these are what the artist must be familiar with and 
reproduce. And so the great artist will always stand superior, by 
his sympathies and his imagination, to the highest conclusions of even 
his own intellect. There is in the common every-day life of each of 
us, individual and social, a region where reason gives place to faith, 
as truly as it does in that region where the elementary truths of 
theology and metaphysics disclose themselves. 

Are we then to conclude that Goethe had no body.of thought 
which may be called a philosophy, no way of his own of conceiving 
man and his life and destiny,—the world, its origin, and how we 
may approach it with intellect and with heart,—God, and God’s 
relations to his universe, to the human race, and to the individual 


* “ Conversations with Eckermann,” vol. i. p. 94; vol. ii, p. 121 (Oxenford’s 
translation). 
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soul? The truth is, there exists no man, woman, or child but 
possesses a philosophy—a philosophy formed according to power of 
vision, ability of intellect, direction of active and moral tendencies, 
surrounding circumstances, available materials of thought. But 
most of these philosophies are trivial, many are false, and many base. 
Some few are eminent and worthy of attention. But of these not 
all, in their effort to realize themselves, pass up into the region of 
pure intellect.; not all entitle their possessors to the distinctive name 
of Philosophers. Some are plunged into the brute matter through 
which human activity attains form, and act there more or less as 
plastic powers under the influence of which great and beautiful lives 
rise visibly before us. These are the philosophies of the Hero and 
the Saint. Others find an intermediate sphere for their development 
-—not the world of pure intellect, not the world of social or political 
action, but a fairer and wealthier, a calmer and more golden world 
than either, and one which gains the produce of both the others ; 
and those whose philosophies find this mode of realization are called 
artists. We sec then that Goethe may have been the founder of a 
philosophy, though he wrote no essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, nor any critique of the Pure Reason. If he wrote no work 
in the manner of these, he was at least author of Werther, and 
Faust, and Wilhelm Meister. He interpreted his own artistic criticism 
of the world in many essays, and letters, and conversations. And 
he himself lived a great life, full of self-comprehension and calculated 
activity, which remains the completest embodiment of thought which 
we have seen in modern times. 

Three courses for the making of an essay are here open to us. We 
might engage in a series of skirmishes with our author, and so make 
a review creditable to ourselves and harassing to our readers. Or 
we might remember how Goethe himself said something to the effect 
that it is more interesting to hear what a man has thought than what 
another thinks he ought to have thought, and might simply give a 
survey of the contents of M. Caro’s book. Or, thirdly, we might 
say to the reader, M. Caro has done good work; make yourself 
acquainted with this volume of his, if you do not already know it, 
or with his essays in the Revue des Deux Mondes; he has given an 
important view, perhaps the most important, of Goethe’s philosophy. 
Still he has left room for an essay which, without tearing to pieces, 
by a kind of small destructive criticism, the impression that his book 
ought to produce, may by some added elements dissolve that impres- 
sien in the reader’s mind, so that a new and fuller one may by and 
by emerge. M. Caro has admirably expounded the pantheistic direc- 
tion of Goethe’s philosophy. What if we look at the same philo- 
sophy on a different side, and see what it has to offer us? The view 
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we shall present may not, taken alone, be the most valuable view. 
It is, however, valuable. We are aware that it may be said the pan- 
theistic ideas are not different ideas on the same level with those 
which this essay will bring out, but underlie them, dwelling not 
on an opposite side, but deep at the centre of Goethe’s system of 
thought, and giving it unity. Well, we are much inclined to that 
opinion ourselves; M. Caro would certainly accept it. And yet we 
feel that M. Caro’s treatise wants such a chapter as this essay may 
supply materials for. Let the reader unite the impression which the 
facts we give may produce, as best he can, with his own conception 
of Goethe’s character and philosophy. We believe we shall present 
them more purely, more sincerely, by not labelling Goethe as a mem- 
ber of a class, and arguing about the conformity of his characteristics 
with those of that class. And we believe that critics may sometimes 
misinterpret Goethe by being too deep, by forgetting that he was a 
man who lived often on the surface of the world, and of life and 
thought, not always in the depths; by forgetting, too, that it is only 
a few unlappy short-sighted persons who are always consistent with 
themselves as thinkers, whose theory of the universe (that is, of their 
own visible universe) is a perfect four-square theory. - But Goethe, 
like all great seers, could never go the round of the universe, and 
make it square, but saw here a little, and there a little, and could 
plainly say things hard to be reconciled with one another now and 
then. At all events, we hope we may succeed in breaking up the 
synthesis which is named “Goethe” in the minds of some of our 
readers, by showing that their preceding analysis was incomplete. 
We do not pretend to put all Goethe into a review-phial in which 
Homunculus could barely fit, but we may help to make one side of 
his nature better understood. We shall certainly light on some 
points which M. Caro missed, and we send our reader to M. Caro 
himself to discover our own still greater deficiencies. 

M. Caro, in his history of Goethe’s mind, treats first what he 
names the period of mysticism. It would have been well if he had 
started from an earlier point than the speculations suggested to 
Goethe by the reading of Arnold’s “ History of the Church and of 
Heretics.” The English reader who desires a brief and authoritative 
survey of the life and works of Goethe will perhaps turn’ to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” If he be aware that the article “Goethe”, 
is from De Quincey’s pen, that will be an additional reason for so doing. 
Well, ho will there find De Quincey (who notably proclaimed his 
incapacity for writing on Goethe by a rather amusing and extremely 
foolish article on Wilhelm Meister) dwelling’ much on the influence 
in moulding Goethe’s feelings of a childish trouble, which M. Caro 
does not mention. In his seventh year the faith of the Boy (this is 
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the name by which dite of his past self, viewing it, after- 
his own fashion, in an objective way), his faith in the wisdom and 
love of God, was subjected to a rude and sudden shock which it could 
not bear up against. At that time occurred the great Lisbon earth- 
quake, and the Boy, meditating long, could find no mode of reconciling 
this common destruction of the just and the unjust with the alleged 
wisdom and benignity of the Creator and Preserver of heaven and 
earth. This infidelity, which questions the moral attributes of God, 
continued, says De Quincey, “to be the form of Goethe’s scepticism 
thenceforwards to the close of his life, if speculations so crude could 
. be said to have any form at all.” “Partly out of the false early bias 
growing out of the Lisbon earthquake, Goethe falsified his original 
destination.” And De Quincey proceeds to contrast, in a manner 
very flattering to our national vanity, the “shallow piety of the 
Germans,” who could find in the destruction of sixty thousand human 
beings a stumbling-block to their belief in the goodness of God, with 
the superior theological ability of the British épicier. The trath is, 
De Quincey errs in the way of caprice, extravagance, and exaggera- 
tion as much as does M. Caro in the way of omission. No false bias 
grew out of the impression produced by this event. No infidelity 
with respect to the moral attributes of God can be laid to Goethe’s 
charge. And least of all men did he falsify his or iginal destination. 
But the -Lisbon earthquake was an important event in the history of 
Goethe’s mind (any moral shock in childhood or early life is im- 
portant), and as such it claimed some attention, sen it has not 
received from M. Caro. 

Having noticed this early trouble of Goethe’s, we must observe 
that it soon passed away. The dark suspicions which for a time 
brooded over the child’s heart and reason were drawn up by the 
kindly warmth, the joy and beauty of life and nature, like clouds in 
summer. So entirely, indeed, do they disappear, that we soon after 
see the boy approaching God with confidence, and glad spontaneous 
worship, preparing an altar and an offering, in no way, be it noted; 
propitiatory, but rather symbolical of the relations of man and nature 
to their ‘Creator and Upholder. Of this also M. Caro has made no 
mention. Let us give the pleasant picture of the young priest as 
drawn long after by the hand of Goethe himself :— 


“ The Boy had chiefly kept to the first article of Belief. The God who 
stands in immediate connection with nature, and owns and loves it as Ins 
work, seemed to him the proper God, who might be brought into closer 
relationship with man, as with everything else, and who would take care of 

*him, as of the motions of the stars, the days and seasons, the animals and 
plants. There were texts in the Gospels which explicitly stated this. The 
Boy could ascribe no form to this Being ; he therefore sought Him in His 
works, and would, in the good Old Testament fashion, build Him an altar. 
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Natural productions were sct forth as images of the world, over which a 
flame was to burn, signitying the aspirations of man’s heart towards his 
Maker. He brought out of the collection of natural objects which he pos- 
sessed, and which had been increased as chance directed, the best ores and 
other specimens. But tko next difficulty was, as to how they should be 
arranged and raised into a pile. His father possessed a beautiful red-lackered 
musie-stand, ornamented with gilt flowers, in the form of a four-sided 
pyramid, with different e: “ovations, which had been found convenient for 
quartets, but lately was nct much in use. The Boy laid hands on this, and 
built up his representatives of Nature one above the other in steps, so that 
it all looked quite pretty, and at the same time sufficiently significant. On 
an early sunrise his first worship of God was to be celebrated, but-the young 
priest had not yet settled Low to produce a flame which should at the same 
time emit an agreeable odour. At last it occurred to him to combine the 
two, as he possessed a few fumigating pasts, which diffused a pleasant 
fragrance with a glimmer, if not a flame. Nay, this soft burning and ex- 
halation seemed a better representation of what passes in the heart than an 
open flame. The sun had already risen for a long time, but the neighbour- 
ing houses concealed the east. At last it glittered above the roof; a 
burning-glass was at once taken up and applied to the pastils, which were 
fixed on the summit ofa fine porcelain saucer. Everything succeeded to 
the wish, and the devotion was perfect. The altar remained as a peculiar 
ornament of the room which had been assigned him in the new house. 
Everyone regarded it only as a well-arranged collection of natural curi- 
osities. The Boy knew better; but concealed his knowledge. He longed 
for. a repetition of tho solomnity. But unfortunately, just as the most 
opportune sun arose, the porcelain cup was not at hand; he placed the 
pastils immediately on the cpper surface of the stand; they were kindled, 
and so great was the devotion of the priest, that he did not observe, until it 
was too late, the mischief his sacrifice was doing. The pastils had burned 
morcilessly into the red lacker and beautiful gold flowers, and, as if some evil 
spirit had disappeared, had left their black, ineffaceable foot-prints. By this 
tho young priest was thrown into the most extreme perplexity. The mischief 
could be covered up, it is truc, with the larger pieces of his show-materials, 
but the spirit for new offerings was gone, and the accident might almost be 
considered a hint and warning of the danger there always is in wishing to 
approach the Deity in such a way.” * 


We look upon this incident as one of much interest, because, with- 
out endeavouring to discover deeper meanings in the act of a child 
than it really poseesacd, “we find in this not a little of the future 
Goethe. Here is some youthful piety quite genuine, we believe, but 
of a quality very different from that with which we are familiar— 

‘from that, for instance, which moral stories of good little boys and 
naughty little boys illustrate, or that more spiritual kind which we 
read of in “Janeway's Token for Children.” Observe how this 
serene approach to God is free from all perturbation from a sense of 
sin ; observe that the celebrant holds chiefly to the first article of the 
Cread ; observe that alreacy he will worship “neither in Jerusalem, 
ror in this mountain,” but moves towards the Divine Being as He 
. cxists in living relation with the whole universe; observe the delibe- 
* The Autobiogiaphy af Gecthe,” translated by John Oxenford, pp. 30, 31. 
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rate adoption of symbolism father than speech in approaching the 
Highest (remembering at the same time the teaching of the Wan- 
derjahre); and we think it no uncharacteristic circumstance in this 
first act of worship that it was appointed for a time not of darkness, 
but of light, when the sun"was rising higher, and the illuminating 
splendour was iner easing round binge as he ever loved it should, wad 
as we believe it did again when his dying lips uttered tho last request 
on earth for light. 

À more important omission in M. Caro than either of the former 
enables us now to bid him farewell and go on our way alone. Why 
pass by in silence Goethe’s remarkable studies of the Bible ? 


“ Almost to the Bible alone,” wrote Goethe, ‘did I owe my moral culture ; 
and the events, the doctrines, the symbols, the similes, had all impressed 
themselves deeply upon me, and had influenced me in one way or another.”* 
“JI had too much feeling for the book to be ever able to do without it. 
A . I not only detested all scoffing, but'could even fall in a rage about 
it; and I still perfectly remember that in my childishly fanatical zeal I 
should have completely throttled Voltaire, on account of his ‘ Saul,’ if I had 
only got hold of him.” | 

M. Caro is studious to show at large Goethe’s obligations to 
Spinoza. And it is true that Spinoza’s influence, more ‘than that 
of the Holy Scriptures, may have given Goethe’s mind its peculiar 
turn, or have agreed with his peculiar tendency. But as in art it 
is not distinctive features which constitute individuality (though 
these are the most obvious topics for criticism), but such features 
together with the general qualities of a class, so in character let us 
not suppose that what is most peculiar, and consequently most 
obvious, is therefore of chief importance in the individual. That 
Goethe was à man was a more important circumstance than that he 
lived at Weimar; but when we speak of his residence in Weimar, 
we are not in danger of forgetting his humanity, as we sometimes 
are of forgetting the more common elements of his moral and spiritual 
nature when the more peculiar are insisted on. 

Let us try to understand the relation of Goethe’s mind to the 
Holy Scriptures. Whatever was brought before him from history, 
literature, philosophy, or religion, he grasped immediately by two 
sides—by that which presented itself to his moral and spiritual 
nature, and by the side of its history. ‘‘ How does this stand related 
to myself? What is its place and meaning in the world without?” 
These were the two questions which Goethe asked. No more perfect 
illustration of the historical tendency in Goethe’s mind can be found 
` than the beautiful imaginative (yet not imaginary) realization of the 
‘narratives of the early chapters of Genesis (which might have served 
as a model for the Dean of Westminster in writing his “Jewish 

* Autobiography, p. 232. t Ib., p. 443. 
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Church”), given in the first book of Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
This historical tendeacy we regard as one of great importance, and 
one which has not heen sufficiently dwelt on by Goethe’s critics. 
Even as in science he was never satisfied till he had penetrated to 
the peculiar inner nature of the plant or animal brought before him, 
and mastered the details of its connexion with surrounding objects, 
so with the events and persons of history ; he never allowed them to 
remain shadowy powers, receiving their character from his own 
projected feelings and fancies, but sought with calm persistence to 
possess himself of their individual significance, and to place them 
in their true position with regard to all that lay near and remote in 
time and place. 

In this way did Goethe atiach himself to the study of the history 
of the Old and New Testaments, and. in quiet action upon this point 
he found a'centre of peace in the midst of a distracted life and 
desultory education.* ‘All researches into Oriental manners, localities, 
natural products, and phenomena awakened his liveliest interest, 
while a foreboding arose in his mind that this constantly encroaching 
interpretation of the Scriptures on the naturalistic side would contract 
the domain of the supernatural, and that even the poetical contents 
of the sacred writings would at last be lost along with the prophetical. 
But Goethe’s own critical direction was in no way negative; it was 
constructive—constructive by means of historical research, and the 
interpreting and combming powers of imagination. He could not, 
indeed, avoid some conclusions contrary to the received opinions ; he’ 
believed that our Ten Commandments were not those which stood 
upon the tables of Moses; that the Israelites did not wander forty 
years in the wilderness; he was convinced that the Evangelists 
sometimes contradict each other; and he gave an abstruse inter- 
pretation, ‘not adapted to procure many adherents,” of the narrative 
of the gift of tongues at Pentecost. He delivered over the externals 
of the Bible—language, dialect; style—to criticism, because he 
viewed these as the badly, not the imperishable soul, of the book ; 
the body which has been exposed to deterioration and decay. But 
Goethe had no destructive tendency, or indeed organ; no tooth of 
shark, or fang of serpent. He would not deny a use to the spirit 
of negation; but that use was to’ provoke men from indolence to 
activity. He understuod the joy of creation; but he found no 
attraction in the work of blighting and destroying. We believe that 
Goethe is the great power with the minds of men which all who 


* Autobiography, p. 114. f , 

+ Ib, pp. 282, 233, and pp. 440, 444e “Conversations with Eckermann,” vol. ii. 
p. 335 (Oxenford’s translation). 

į “Faust,” Prologue in Heaven.’ 
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study his works confess him to be, for this reason in chief, that ina 
period full of distraction, transition,and dissolution, he is seen to offer 
something positive—a positive body of thought, a positive impulse to 
fecling, and a positive institution, conduct, or polity of life, which, 
if not the highest, is at least high, self-consistent, and successful ;. 
above all, suitable to the time and to the persons to whom it is 
offered. 

The other habit of Goethe’s mind, that by which he laid hold of 
the side of things which was suitable to his own nature, is more 
generally recounibed, Every true philosophy, every philosophy 
which is the offspring of a mind (while for his own part he sought 
to grow wise through the study of things outside himself), not the 
manufacture of a dialectical machine, he believed must have its source 
in the character of its author—must be the translation into the 
language of intellect of the active and moral tendencies of his nature.* 
“ Alle Philosophie müsse geliebt und gelebt werden.” And a system 
of thought can gain real believers amongst those alone in whose inner 
nature it can become living. However a man may try to argue 
himself into the belief of some moral truth, which can find nothing 
to lay hold of within him, it still remains outside of him—it does 

, not become properly his own belief. Let him leave it; it cannot do 
him good; however true, it is not true, it is not living for him; 
by and by, when he shall have attained a different stage of culture, 

it may acquire a right over his intelligence and affections. The 
acquired and artificial is ever liable “to founder on contradictions ; ” 
the innate “ can always make its way somehow,” and by its harmony 
with our nature is secure from being proved untrue; for untruc to 


Sec this principle illustrated by Goethe in the instances of Kant, the Stoics, &c , 
Mrs. Austin’s “Characteristics of Goethe,” vol. i. pp: 96—98. And here are two 
instances the interest of which will justify our making a long note. “It was never my 
purpose,” said Jacobi, “to set up a system for the schools. My writings have sprung 
from my innermost life, and were the results of that which had taken place within me. 
Im a certain sense I did not make them voluntarily, but they were drawn out of me by 
a highor power irresistible to myself.” (Schwegler, “History of Philosophy,” trans- _ 
lated by J. K. Seelye, p. 271.) And the following is from I. H. Fichte, son of Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte:—“ In my early years, while yet on the threshold of youth, I enjoyed 
the great happiness of possessmg in both my parents tever the objects of my‘ highest 
veneration) an example and an experience which shaped my whole future life. Zhe fact 
of a life spent in the world above sense, fraught with high and world-conquering powers, 
which gave indomitable courage in life, and the highest resignation in death,—all this 
came before me in the most umposing form, at once inspiring and rousing to further 
contemplation. ‘That picture of a ‘Life in God,’ in which I was allowed to take part, 
though, as it were, from a distance, has never forsaken me; it was tò me the summit 
and crown of existence, to which every earnest mind might attain; and at the same 
time the key to the comprehension of my father’s philosophy, both in its scholastic form 
and its deeper meaning.” —“ Contributions to Mental Philosophy,” by I. H. Fichte; 
translated and edited by J. D. Morell, p. 114. 
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us it cannot be while we remain in the stage of culture to which it 
is appropriate. Let us swear, then, in the words of no master ; from 
cach and all let us bear away that to which we have a right. ‘As 
for me,” wrote Gocthe to Jacobi, “I cannot satisfy myself with a 
single way of thinking.” In art and poetry he declared himself 
a polytheist ; in natural sciences a pantheist. One day he borrows 
an idea from Plato; the next, Aristotle furnishes him with his word 
- entelecheia, and what it signifies. On one side his ethics are Stoical, on 
another Epicurean. “Of the two rei of the Porch, ‘sustine ct 
abstine, he vigorously accepts the first . . . and rejects the second.” * 
Now he is lost in Spinozism, and the “ Ethics” } is never out of his 
hand; and again, with a sublime inconsequence, he is developing (as 

on the occasion of Wicland’s funeral) his monadology like a disciple 
of Leibnitz. 

Three observations must here be made to secure the reader from 
misapprehension with regard to the eclecticism of Goethe. Gocthe 
was an eclectic, not a sceptic. When he made the chief question not, 
Is this true? but, Is this true for me?—he did so, not because he 
regarded it as a matter of indifference what opinion a man held, but 
because he perceived the infiniteness of truth and nature, and the 
partial range of human vision, and remembered that our progress is 
made by leaving imperfect positions for viewing truth behind, while 
the most advanced is still imperfect. Our present view may be a 
very poor and inadequate one; but it is the only one possible at pre- 
sent, and, if real, it will certainly direct us to a position where a 
better may be obtained. Only let us not profess to see what is in- 
visible—invisible, not to others perhaps, but assuredly to us. Let 
us be true to ourselves, and push on, and we, too, may see it by 
and by. 

Secondly, Goethe’s eclecticism was not of a languid, but of an 
energetic kind. Its principle of selection was not, “Let me appro- 
priate what I desire; but, Let me endeavour to appropriate what I 
need. Iis discipline was a severe one, which many a glib linguist 
in the dialect of Goethe who has made “ the culture of his nature” 
an excuse for self-indulgence has never dreamed of.  Self-restraint, 
not self-indulgence, is the true instrument of self-development. How 
speaks Goethe to Falk? “We must try ourselves, and most care- 
fully examine all that we receive into our minds from without by 
way of nutriment; otherwise, either we destroy our philosophy, or 
our philosophy us.” We fear that many of those who have devoted 
themselves to “the culture of their nature” would hardly have 
endured the training of the pedagogic province which Wilhelm 


* Caro, “ Philosophie de Goethe,” pp. 213, 214. 
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Meister passed through, and! sertainly never learned the three Rever- 
ences, or were confederates in the vow of Renunciation. 

Thirdly, while Goethe valued little the acquired as long'as it 
remained a lifeless accretion of the intellect, he held that we arc 
continually, by unconscious processes, connecting the acquired with 
the innate, and so informing it with life. The following is from a 
letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt, written the day on shih: Goethe 
was attacked by his last illness :— 

“The best genius is that which receives everything into itself, knows 
how to appropriate everything to itself, without the smallest prejudice to its 
true fundamental bent,—to that whichis called character; rather first brings 
it out and puts it into the greatest possible activity. . . . . The organs of 
man, by means of exercise, instruction, reflection, success and failure, assist- 
ance and opposition, and then reflection again for ever, unconsciously connect 


the Acquired with the Inrtate in a free activity, which at length produces an 
unity that sets the world in amazement.” * 


Epwaro Dowvex. 


* Mrs. Austin’s “ Characteristics of Goethe,” vol. iii. pp. 302, 303. 





THE COMMISSION ON RITUALISM. 


4 year 1867 has been already marked by many strange events 

at home and abroad. A great European war almost begun, and 
yet prevented, and mainly by the influence of our own country, which 
was so lately supposed to have lost at once the power and the inclina- 
tion to interfere in any Continental matters; an Empire in the New 
World overthrown, and its Emperor foully slain in cold blood by 
savages ; a visit of Eastern potentates to the arbiters of their destinies 
in the far West; a gorgeous display in Paris of all the pomp of this 
world, and in Rome of all the pageantry which claims to represent 
and give local habitation on earth to the powers of the world to come; 
a Reform Bill which goes beyond the desire of Mr. Bright, intro- 
duced by a Conservative ministry, and carried through Parliament 
with no apparent majority in its favour; notwithstanding an opposi- 
tion which has severed Lord Ellenborough from Lord Derby, and 
united Mr. Gladstone with Lord Cranbourne and Mr. Lowe, at least 
in the bonds of a cominon hatred ;—these are only ‘some of the 
wonders of the first half of a year which seems to mark the begin- 
ning of a new period in the history of the world, perplexing the 
nations with fear of still further and more untried change. 

The event which is the subject of the present article has no claim 
to rank with those just enumerated. The question, What vestments 
may lawfully be worn now, and what shall in future be worn, by the 
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clergy of the Church of E Et; Tan, in their public ministrations ; at 
what time during Divine service banns of marriage should be pub- 
lished ; or even whether the services of the Prayer Book should be in 
any way separated, or differently combined and arranged ; and what 
the Lessons used in our Sunday and week-day services shall be ;— 
these must seem to statesmen, and to busy laymen in general, 
questions scarcely worth discussion, in the presence of events so 
momentous in their consequences as some of those which have been 
mentioned, or so full of romantic interest as others. The disposition, 
which is so natural to those busy with one side of life, to treat with 
contempt all which concerns another side of life, of which they know 
little, and for which they scarcely care at all, has been shown even 
more offensively than usual, both within and without the walls of 
Parliament. We can scarcely wonder if writers ‘in the newspaper 
press appeal on these questions to prejudices and passions, such as they 
would be ashamed to invoke upon any question connected with the 
material interests of the day; or if they write upon them sometimes 
with a contemptuous and ignorant arrogance, which, on any but 
ecclesiastical matters, they would feel to be simply discreditable to 
themselves. It may be well to remind those who claim the high 
office of directing first and then expressing the intelligent opinion 
of the English people, that they are bound to treat seriously, candidly, 
and with sufficient knowledge, all subjects which interest or ought to 
interest any large portion of their fellow-countrymen ; that the 
ecclesiastical questions which they think so trifling are yet the battle- 
field at the present moment between very opposite views on questions 
of deep practical importance ; and that their decision may affect the 
future character and condition, not of the English Church only, but 
of the English people, to a degree far greater than many of the ques- 
tions of finance, or of party politics, which have been thought important 
enough to be worth great sacrifices, and have made those who brought 
them to solution famous for all time. 

Whatever we may think of the importance of the step in itself, few 
events in modern political history have been stranger in the manner ` 
in which they have been brought about than the issue ofthe Commis- 
sion commonly known as that on “Ritualism.” It is remarkable 
enough that a Commission, opening so many delicate and difficult 
ecclesiastical questions, should be issued by the Crown on the advice 
of a Conservative Premier, and at the instance of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford ; and should be issued in order 
to prevent a crude and hasty project of legislation, which would other- 

ewise pretty certamly have taken effect. Yet any reader who recollects 
or will retrace the debates in the House of Lords on Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Clerical Vestments Bill will allow that such has apparently 
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been the history of the Commission. Its!Report will be awaited with 
much anxiety by all who desire that really difficult and important 
matters should be deals with firmly, wisely, and gently, and in a spirit 
as far removed as poss-ble from that of narrow partizanship. 

It seems really impcrtant that the attention of all who care for the 
religious interests of she English nation, as connected more or less 
closely with the presert and future condition of the English Church, 
should be directed to tae questions at issue, before the heat of the 
debate in Parliament and Convocation and the public press has 
rendered them even mcre dificult ot solution than they are at present. 
With great diffidence, some thoughts on the subject are offered to the 
readers of the Contemporary Review, who are not likely, it may be 
hoped, to dismiss the whole subject as trifling, or to approach it with 
an incapacity for seeing more than one of its various sides. 

The selection of the Jommissioners hasbeen severely and not very 

justly criticised both in and out of Parliament. Such criticism is only 
what we expect to find in newspapers which glory in being unable to 
take any other than the narrowest party view of any religious question. 
But it becomes of some importance when it is taken up by the Times, 
and echoed by dissatisfied Peers; however we may feel that complaints 
of the “one-sidedness’ of the Commission come but ill from men 
who, if they had consen-ed to serve upon it, might have redressed the 
-balance. If it be true that the party for which the Record speaks 
is inadequately represen:ed, the fault is almost as much with the com- 
plainants as with Lord Derby. No doubt some good names are absent 
from the list. But a really impartial examination will show that it 
would not have been very easy, under the circumstances, to make the 
list much better than it is. Each considerable school of opinion in 
the Church has its representatives; and with them are associated a 
large number of men wkose special knowledge, or personal qualities, 
make them likely to meciate fairly between parties, and to appreciate 
and give effect to whatever may be sound and good in the views of 
each. This, surely, is p-etty much what was to be desired. 

The Commission, it wil be seen, has more referred to it than the 
epithet ‘ritualistic’ expresses. It is directed, in the first place, ‘ to 
consider and report upon the differences of practice which have arisen 
from varying interpretasions put upon the Rubrics of the Prayer 
Book, especially with rererence to the ornaments used in churches 
and the vestments worn by the ministers of the Church at the time of 
their ministration.’ It 5 directed, in the second place, and after the 
first subject shall have Leen reported upon, ‘to consider and report 
whether any and what regulations and amendments may be advan-, 
tageously made in the section of Lessons to be read at the time of 
Divine service.’ 
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What has led to the selecfon of precisely these and’ no other as the 
subjects of inquiry, it might not be easy to say. Lord Derby, in 
announcing that the issue of a Commission had been decided upon, 
said in effect that the special question of vestments alone was scarcely 
large enough to require so serious a step; while there were obvious 
reasons why no subject should be submitted to the Commission which 
could involve as a possible result any alteration of the substance of 
the Prayer Book itsclf, or its accompanying formularies. Perhaps a 
wiser cuoice could not well have been made, if the Commission were 
to be issued at all, as the opponents of Lord Shaftesbury’s bill desired. 
that it should. If the only question to be settled were whether the 
letter of our present rubric, or the prevailing practice of the last three 
hundred years, as interpreting or practically superseding that rubric, 
should in future be the rule enforced by our ecclesiastical courts, it 
might be difficult for any Commission to solve it better or less offen- 
sively than by a bill like Lord Shaftesbury’s, which proposed little 
more than to re-enact the 58th canon. The ace nous then 
have been altogether unnecessary. 

I. The first question to be considered is that of the tone to 
be used by the officiating minister in the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. 

Four courses are obviously possible in the matter: namely, (1) 
to give the force of indubitable law to the prevailing practice; (2) to 
re-enact in distinct language the construction of our present rubric 
for which the ritualist contends; (3) to leave the courts of law to in- 
terpret authoritatively the doctrine on which the whole controversy 
turns, and abide by the decision without attempting legislation ; or 
(4) to allow the practice of every parish to be determined, as it has 
lately been, by the discretion or indiscretion of its incumbent, limited 
only by whatever influence may be brought to bear upon him by his 
congregation, and by the ratio ultima of an appeal to the rabble as 
arbiter controversiarum, like that, too well remembered still, in St. 
George’s-in-the-East. If this last course was felt to be one altogether 
intolerable; if the issue of the proceedings now pending in the Court 
of Arches was too doubtful to be awaited tranquilly by those who 
would be satisfied with nothing but a decision wholly in their own 
favour; if the second course was one which in the judgment of sen- 
sible men was simply impossible; then for the peace of the Church we 
should almost have preferred the speedy decision of the one question 
immediately at issue, to the more dilatory course which the opponents 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s bill succeeded in getting adopted. The very 
fact that a Commission has been issued concedes, at least equally with 
the passing even of a declaratory act, that the legal interpretation of 
the rubric on the ornaments of the Church and the vestments of its 
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minisiers is too uncertain to guide the ee in practice,* and that 
these are questions absolutely needing an authoritative decision of 
some sort. The Commission can scarcely report in favour of doing 
nothing, without stultifying itself or those who asked and those who 
granted it. Any interpretation it may give of the existing law can 
have, of course, no legal effect whatever ; and only so much of authority, 
in the classical meaning of the word authority, as the character of the 
Commissioners, or the reasons they shall have assigned, may deserve in 
the judgment of each reader of the Report. Unless it abendons its task 
in despair, the Commission must, it would seem, first, give an opinion 
upon. the recent controversy with regard to the historic meaning and 
legal interpretation of the now existing law of the Church of England. 
It must, in the second place, recommend legislation with one of three 
objects in view—namely, either to give legal effect to what it còn- 
siders the true view of the present law, or to improve upon the pre- 
sent law by a change in accordance with the view of one of the two 
contending parties in the debate, or to ratify a compromise accept- 
ing part of the view of each, and rejecting some other part. But 
however likely this last proposal might be to suggest itself to a Com- 
mission representing such various tendencies, it seems scarcely likely 
to approve itself to the judgment of any large number of able and 
sensible men. Such a result would be far more likely to introduce 
new elements of strife, than to compose the existing agitation on the 
subject. And it would certainly be unlikely to be accepted by Parlia- 
ment as a reason either for doing nothing, or even for rejecting some 
proposal equally stringent with Lord Shaftesbury’s, and perhaps less 
prudently shaped. 

There is, indeed, one course open to the Commission beside those 
already indicated. There are among its members some whose feel- 
ings would be wholly in favour of a conclusion to its inquiries, very 
different from that which should give a triumph to either of the con- 
tending parties, or attempt to divide the debateable ground between 
them. There are some who may probably be disposed to say, “ Sirs, 
ye are brethren, why do ye wrong one to another?” ‘Let us not 
judge one another any more, but judge this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” “He 
_ that regardeth the rubric, to the Lord he regardeth it; and he 
that regardeth it not, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” They 
would say, ‘These questions about the outward form and order of 
the most sacred services draw off your own attention from the inward 
realities of your work, and give the careless world an excuse for saying 


a 
# The conflicting opinions of great lawyers which have been made public, and the 

arguments of Mr. Shaw in these pages, and of different writers in reply to him, will 

convinco every dispassionate reader of the difficulty of deciding legally the various 


questions at issue. 
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that Christianity is only an occasion of strife and an element of weak- 
ness in the world of human thought and action? They would say, 
‘Each of you has one side of truth; hold your own side of truth 
firmly, but hold it also in love; remembering that truth has also 
another side, which your opponent sees while it is hidden from you. 
While you contend the work of God stands still. Souls are perishing. 
Myriads are living in carelessness. The stream of human life, with 
all its follies, sins, and sufferings, flows on unhallowed by that 
which can alone purify its waters. Meanwhile our artizans are carry- 
ing on a savage war with their employers, and oppressing their com- 
rades. Our multitudes are having power put into their hands, with- 
out the softening and humanizing culture which alone can fit them to 
use it for their own or their country’s good. Of those who are spend- 
ing strength in fighting each other, each might have a part in the 
great and blessed work of ministering to the poor, teaching the igno- 
rant, subduing the lawless to Christ’s yoke. Each party has a legal 
standing within the Church; one by long-continued usage, the other 
by the obvious construction of the letter of the Church’s ancient law. 
Be content to be unable to coerce each other. Recognise each other 
as brethren, and divide the field to be cultivated between you. Agree 
to work apart, if” you cannot work together ; but keep the great end 
of all your work evermore in view; not your little differences about 
the best way of seeking the end. Be it that the differences of ritual 
are to you on either side the symbols of a very real and not unim- 
portant difference with regard to essential elements of the Christian 
life. Do not you see that those real and deep differences would 
remain what they are, even though the ritual, which is their outward 
expression, were brought down to the dead level of a dull uniformity ? 
To grant either party the power of proscribing the other party’s forms 
of service, would not banish from England, or from the Church of 
England, the opinions of its opponents, or their zeal and ability to 
propagate their opinions. Seek a better unanimity in the diligent 
following up of the proper work of each in that form which seems 
best to each. “ Carry peaceable minds, and ye may have comfort by 
this variety.”* Let not such differences “ disjoin them whom one God, 
one Lord, one faith, one Spirit, one baptism, bands of so great force 
have linked.” Let “no strife ever be heard of again but this, who 
shall hate strife most, who shall pursue peace and unity with swiftest 
paces.” + Only let not changes, ini the one direction or the other, be 
forced upon unwilling congregations ; and the controversy may be 
left to compose itself, while those who are working together for one 
Master learn to understand and respect and love each other, as they 
grow more into His likeness.’ 
* Hooker, Sermon IL. sud finem. + Hooker, Answer to Travers’s Supplication. 
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What measure of acceptance advice like this might meet from 
the Commission it would be difficult to imagine. Very much of 
what is wisest and deepest in the apostolic discussion of differences 
(which, it may be said with perfect truth, were by no means less im- 
portant than the greatest of those which exist amongst ourselves) 
would suggest such a treatment of the question. Only it must be 
admitted that such a policy runs counter to a great mass of tra- 
ditional theory with regard to the objects and conditions of the exist- 
ence of the Church as by law established amongst us. Even if the 
attempt to exclude very different schools of thought and teaching 
from the ministry be abandoned as vain and mischievous, yet, with 
regard to the outward forms of worship, it still seems to be possible, 
and if possible desirable, to secure something like uniformity. It 
seems practicable and expedient to prevent, within the limits of the 
same polity, embodiments of the conception of worship so entirely 
opposite as those which are found at St. Alban’s, on the one hand, 
and at Islington, on the other. And we could scarcely hope that the 
combatants on either side would be persuaded to lay down their arms, 
and put their hands to the plough again, by an appeal which they 
would agree in branding as utterly latitudinarian. 

How far, in the future of the Church on earth, such a compre- 
hension of different conceptions of Christian truth and worship in the 
limits of one ecclesiastical system may become possible, and be found 
desirable, it is difficult at present to divine. It may be that the 
disintegrating tendencies of our time will compel us at some future 
day to choose between the evils of almost infinite subdivision, and the 
difficulties of combining opposite elements in one organized society. 
But the time is scarcely come for trying the experiment in any 
extreme case; and the popular impression is likely to be that the 
present 7s an extreme case. It is not easy to be hopeful of the result 
of the most powerful moral suasion which the Commission can apply 
to those who seem bent either way on driving everything to ex- 
tremity. One thing is clear. If those who lead the ritualistic 
movement go on to shock public feeling a little more violently,— 
above all, if they invade the parish churches of our large towns, 
frequented by the middle classes, whose prejudices are so strong 
against all which can be called Roman Catholic, or of our villages, 
where the instinctive feeling of all classes is, on the whole, in the 
same direction ; they will provoke a reaction which may force Parlia- 
ment into measures of ‘coercion in themselves most undesirable. All 
who wish that the utmost endurable liberty should be given to all 
honest and energetic development of the system of the Church of 
England in various forms, should earnestly deprecate those extra- 
vagancies, whether of lax belief one way, or of fully developed ritual 
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another, which may tire us bi of our present unchartered freedom, 
and prepare us for the restraints even of an iron-bound uniformity, 
enforced by a despotic central authority. 

Any solution of the questions submitted to the Commission which. 
means to be more than waste paper, should take into account, on the 
one hand, the undeniable fact of the deep-rooted aversion in ‘the 
minds of the mass of Englishmen and women of all ranks, who have 
come to anything like middle age, from everything which can be repre- 
sented, without gross unfairness, as an imitation of Popish cere- 
monies, or as intended to give visible expression to a doctrine (e. g., 
of the Eucharist), which is practically undistinguishable from that 
held by the Church of Rome. The wish to see fair play, and the pro- 
pensity to side with those who are under the ban of power, will make 
the English people patient of a great deal which they dislike, so long 
as it is content to tolerate and be tolerated. But as soon as the limits 
indicated above are over-past, and it is found that the law of the 
Church is powerless to curb the encroachment, patience and forbear- 
ance will be at an end, and a storm will arise which will certainly 
banish ritualism and something more, and will try the tough vitality 
of the Church of England more severely than any storm since that 
which raged in the days of Charles I. 

On the other hand, we trust that wise and good men, who value 
the large freedom enjoyed hitherto within the English Church, will 
remember, in coming to their decision, that the whole movement of 
our age tends towards the enlargement rather than the diminution of 
the liberty of individual and collective action, within the Church as 
elsewhere, in religious as in temporal matters. Nor, we hope, will 
they forget how strongly the current is setting at present in favour 
of a religious system which shall not exclude the help which the 
love of the beautiful in form, and colour, and music, may give, within 
its proper sphere, as the handmaid of religious worship. It is certain 
that where there are any habits at all of hearty religious devotion in 
the young men and women of our day, the preference for musical 
services and richly decorated churches, and a tone of thought alien 
from dogmatic Protestantism, is usually very decided. This is the 
case not only in the upper and middle classes, but increasingly in 
the lower classes of society also. It will be observed that this is not 
laid down as a rule without large exceptions. The exceptions are 
numerous, but it is believed that the above is a correct statement of 
the prevailing current of feeling. And if this be so, it is obvious 
that it would not be well to alienate the mind of the rising genera- 

e tion from the Church, and probably from religion,—at least in any 
Protestant form,—by any harsh or violent measures of repression. 
Such alienation would inevitably follow if ai development of the 
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desire for more elaborate ritual hot be forbidden within: the 
English Church. .A large indulgence should be shown to all 
which is not unmistakably tainted by the intention to imitate a 
ritual founded upon and giving expression to a belief which has 
been solemnly repudiated by the English Church for three centuries 
past. . 

À calm review of the subject leaves us deeply impressed with the 
difficulty of the work which. the Commission has to do. -No Report 
on which it can agree will obtain the approval of zealots either way, 
or of the many who look with supercilious contempt upon the whole 
question with which it must deal. We can only hope that the tone 
and temper of the Report may be such as to commend it to all who are 
well aware of the difficulties of the subject, and do not desire to narrow 
unnecessarily the comprehensiveness of the Church of England. The 
present rubric on vestments is beset with too many historical diffi- 
culties of interpretation to be left precisely as it stands. Those who 
wish to see what these difficulties are may find them ably, concisely, 
and fairly stated by the Dean of Ely, in a speech on moving certain 
resolutions on Ritualism in Convocation.* But the necessity of some 
legislation has been prejudged by the very fact of the appointment 
of a Commission. And if there must be legislation, to interpret, if 
not to alter the present law, the direction which it ought to take can 
scarcely be doubtful. It is best that it should obtain legislative 
sanction for that construction of the present law which has in its 
support the express language of the 58th Canon, and (with the 
very fewest and most doubtful exceptions) the universal practice 
of our parish Churches, from the time of the Advertisements under 
Elizabeth, up to and since the final revision of the Prayer Book, in 
1662. It is conceivable that exceptions might be allowed (subject to 
the control of the Bishop, with appeal to the Archbishop) in cathe- 
drals, and in churches or chapels having no parochial character ; but 
the more nearly the object is kept in view of simply enacting the 
status quo ante bellum, the more likely will legislation be to attain its 
object. Whatever may be said for the ‘ritualistic’ construction of 
our rubric, on merely antiquarian ground, its practical effect would be 
_ Simply to disturb a usage still almost universal, and ten years ago 
entirely universal. Those who have provoked a conflict on ground 
where success was impossible must endure defeat. The ‘ritualistic ’ 
theology, if it is to triumph ultimately, must triumph without the 
aid of the vestments of the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. The 
decision of the present question will not determine the controversy 
out of which it has grown. We believe that the leaders who moste 
command the respect of the ritualistic party are content to transfer the 

* On February 8th, 1866. See Ecclesiastical Gazette, May, 1866. 
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fight to other ground. We trust that their opponents will meet them 
there with better weapons than legal decisions or Acts of Parliament. 
The defence of this or that construction of a particular rubric has only 
accidentally become part of the position of either party, and has been 
to each party what in military matters we have heard called a per- 
nicious hors d’euvre—a mischievous expenditure of strength on an 
object immaterial to the work in hand. The rival theologies must 
settle their claims to our allegiance by the evidence of Scripture 
soundly interpreted and wisely applied to present circumstarces. Let 
us be thankful if this, like other controversies, sends us to be labourers 
in that fruitful field, rather than on the barren ground of legal and 
antiquarian disquisition. 

Ii. A space, out of all proportion to its intrinsic importance, has 
been given to the one question which we have thus far discussed ; 
because it alone has pressed for an immediate decision, and but for it 
all other matters referred to the Commission might have waited long 
before the Crown and Parliament, still more the Bench of Bishops, 
had been roused to action. Those whose one aim in Church matters 
is to keep things as they are, and, when this cannot be, to change as 
little as possible, have reason to regret that the opponents of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Bill succeeded in their attempt to avert one small 
change by evoking a spirit for which, when raised, work of far 
greater import must be and has been found. We hope that the 
questions referred to the Commission are not to be regarded merely 
as the tasks invented by the frightened magician to employ the too 
powerful spirit which he has called to his cell. Judging from the 
past, one might fear that to untie the knots of all the “varying inter- 
pretations put upon the rubrics of the Prayer Book,” would be found 
a task as difficult, and as little useful, as the weaving of ropes from the 
sand of the Solway Firth, by which Michael Scott contrived at last to 
employ and tire out the troublesome activity of his familiar. Such, 
we may well believe, has not been the intention of those who asked or 
granted the Commission ; and nothing could now be more hurtful to 
the position of the English Church than any failure to bring the inquiry 
to a distinct and a reasonable conclusion. It was a bold measure to 
ask for a Commission ; a bold one to grant it, even with the scope of 
its inquiries limited as narrowly as they are. It can scarcely help 
recommending some changes, and those not insignificant, in our 
rubrics and Calendar. It can scarcely help opening difficult and 
delicate questions on all sides. It would be so easy to make a change 
of rubric amount practically to a modification of the doctrinal position 
‘of the English Church ; it must be so difficult to discuss many rubrics 
without some reference, more or less explicit, to the views and 
feelings of different parties within the Church itself, and even in the 
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Nonconformist bodies waich exist beside it, that no one duly careful 
for the comprehensiven2ss of the English Church, on the one hand, 
and for its firm mainterance of the Catholic faith, on the other, can 
regard any such inquir7 as that now begun without deep anxiety. 
The substitution of “may” for “shall” in a few of our rubrics, 
might satisfy the scrup_es of one large portion of the clergy and lay 
members of the Church at the cost of disquieting, alienating,—nay, 
even driving into secesson-—another large portion. This is one of 
the many difficulties waich beset the path of the Commissioners. 
They can scarcely help zonsidering many such questions—questions 
on which he who enters— 
incedit per ignes 
&1ppositos cineri doloso. 

They may be strongly tempted, in some instances, to allow an alter- 
native, which, once allcwed in one or two instances, would pretty 
certainly be allowed ers long in others also. The agitators who 
call themselves ‘Revisinists ” are those who have greatest reason 
to consider the issue o° the Commission, whatever its Report may 
prove, as a step in advarce for their own cause. 

The Commission, horever, has been issued; and nothing could 
now be more unfortunete than any exhibition of incapacity, in an 
assemblage of so manr leading Churchmen, to deal wisely and 
effectively with the questions submitted to its consideration. Assum- 
ing this, it seems desiralle to inquire what might fairly be regarded 
as a sufficiently satisfa-tory conclusion of its labours, and what 
things it would not be reasonable to expect from them. Public 
opinion on such matters is peculiarly impulsive and scantily in- 
formed; and is, therefo-e, apt to exact far more than the present 
or any similar Commission can fairly be expected to perform. Even 
when the first pressing question has been disposed of, the Com- 
mission will not be alloved to linger much upon the remainder of its 
' appointed task. It is far less likely to be disposed to enlarge the 
field of its inquiries urduly than to confine them within the nar- 
rowest possible limits. 

It must be remembered that the Commission is only directed to 
report upon “the differences of practice which have arisen from 
varying interpretations put upon the rubrics.” The field of the 
inquiry is therefore a restricted one; it does not comprehend a// the 
rubrics, but those only with regard to which differences of practice 
exist, and may be plausinly defended. It is well known that there 
- are rubrics of scarcely doubtful meaning which are generally disre- 
garded in practice. Instances of this sort would be the first two 
rubrics placed at the end of the Catechism,—that which directs the 
former portion of the Marriage Service to be used in the body of the 
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Church,—that which enjoins that baptism shall not be deferred 
beyond the second Sunday after the child’s birth. It is well known 
also that some practices, — now almost universal, and which no 
reasonable person could wish to be otherwise, —are not authorized by 
any rubric, and are at variance with the notion that whatever is not 
expressly enjoined by the rubric, is forbidden. The rubric makes no 
provision for the use of any metrical hymn as a part of Divine service ; 
the almost universal practice of introducing psalmody is clearly not 
covered by a direction restricted to “quires and places where they 
sing.” The very frequent case of the admission of a child already 
privately baptized to the congregation at the same time at which 
other children are baptized, is one not met by any rubric, and evi- 
dently requiring some rearrangement of the services, which ought 
hardly to be left to the discretion of the minister. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention the rubric concerning the time for the publica- 
tion of banns of marriage, the unauthorized alteration of which, 
in the usual editions of the Prayer Book, has gained such an unhappy 
notoriety. If the Commission should attempt to revise the whole of 
the rubrics, with the view of supplying deficiencies, harmonizing 
apparent discrepancies, and removing what is really obsolete or incon- 
venient, it would have before it a task certainly far more important, 
but also far fuller of difficulty and danger, than it is at all likely 
to undertake.’ No rubric comes within the scope of its inquiries (if 
the words of appointment are to be construed strictly, as in all proba- 
bility they were meant to be, and will be}, which is not, in fact, 
differently interpreted in practice, and with some plausible ground, 
in its own terms, for the diversity of interpretation. 

Anyone who does not desire that a multitude of most inconvenient 
questions, the peremptory decision of which either way would pro- 
duce endless irritation, should be prematurely raised and brought to 
issue with results most disastrous to the peace and unity of the 
English Church, will rejoice to find that the Commission intends to 
restrict its rubrical labours to those two or three directions in the 
Communion and Marriage Services which have been made the theme 
of much useless controversy within the last few years. Much 
might, no doubt, be said with great force in favour of a change 
carrying somewhat further than our present rubric does the principle 
of alternative prayers, psalms, and lessons. But the present moment 
is not favourable to the calm consideration of such questions ; nor is a 
Commission, the issue of which has been occasioned by the indiscreet 
exercise of an existing liberty, likely to report in favour of a still 
‘greater liberty, which might still more easily degenerate into 
licentiousness. 

In some way the rubric concerning the time for publication of 
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Banns, and the prevailing practice supposed to be enjoined by statute, 
must be brought into agreement with each other. This is a point 
in which ‘no principle ie at stake except one—namely, that no change 
should be made in the rubric except by indisputable authority. It 
is by no means clear that the statute was intended to alter the 
time of publication in tae Morning Service. 

Other rubrics with which it would seem that the Commission 
cannot help dealing are those which require the use of the Offertory 
Sentences, the Prayer for the Church Militant, and one of the final 
Collects of the Communion Service, after the sermon, on Sundays and 
Holy-days when the Hcly Communion is not administered ; and those 
which determine the position of the Priest, generally during the 
Communion service, ard specially during the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion. These points must have been distinctly intended to be sub- 
mitted for consideration; and for this reason, rather than for their 
intrinsic importance, must receive some decision. 

With regard to the ficst point. When there is neither sermon nor 
celebration of the Holy Communion, our present rubric furnishes a 
very suitable ending for the morning service of Sundays and Holy- 
days; but there are m:ny inconveniences attending its observance 
where a sermon has follewed the Nicene Creed, and the Holy Com- 
munion is not to be administered. The requirements of the case 
would be sufficiently mes by the addition of the words, “‘ nor sermon,” 
after the words “if thers be no Communion,” and of a clause to the 
effect that when there ic a sermon, but no Communion, the minister 
may use before the sermon any Collect which he shall think fit from 
the Book of Common Prayer, and after the sermon any other Collect, 
concluding with the Blessing. This course would simply legalise the 
existing practice of nirety-nine out of every hundred parishes in 
England, in a matter in which that practice is open to no just objec- 
tion whatever. | 

To the uninitiatéd, any dispute with regard to the proper position 
of the Priest during the Communion Service must be utterly unin- 
telligible, Ordinary readers of the Prayer Book have fondly 
imagined that its directions, on this point at least, were perfectly 
simple, and could scarce=y be misunderstood. 

At the beginning of taat service the Priest is directed to stand “ at 
the north side of the tavle.” When he reads the Commandments, 
he is to “turn to the people.” When reading the prayer for the 
Queen, he is directed to stand “as before;” which (though perhaps 
capable of a different construction) seems to mean “as” he stood 
“before” he turned to the people to rehearse the Commandments? 
There is no direction wih regard to his posture while reading the 
Epistle and Gospel. Wat is intended may be fairly inferred from 
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the direction given to the reader of the Lessons in the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, “so to stand and turn himself as he may best be 
heard of all such as are present.” In the Creed he will naturally 
turn as before to the Lord’s table, which the rubric before the 
Absolution evidently implies to be his position during the utterance 
of the Confession, and, it may fairly be inferred, generally when he 
is offering prayer; while it is fit that he should turn himself “ to the 
people” when addressing them. He is directed again to turn to the 
Lord’s table for the preface to the Ter Sanctus, and to kneel down 
at the Lord’s table for the confession of unworthiness, which follows. 
After this, when preparing the elements for consecration, he is 
directed to “stand before the table,” which must fairly be understood 
to mean at its western side, and (of course) with his face towards the 
table. It would be only natural (though, perhaps, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary) to understand this direction as meant to apply also 
to the position during the Prayer of Consecration; only it must be 
interpreted with the limitation suggested by the following words, 
which speak of his breaking the bread “ before,” i.e., in presence and 
sight of “the people.” We have no direction as to his position during 
the remainder of the service. 

It seems important to observe that much even in the above sum- 
mary is matter rather of inference from slight indications than of 
distinct direction, Much, in fact, is and must be left to usage in such 
matters. No written rule can direct everything.’ It may prescribe 
the main points, but it must leave lesser details to the living inter- 
pretation which every rule requires. 

Some things however are clear. No one, who eo his notion of 
the meaning of words from the grammar and dictionary only, with 
common sense for guide, would ever have dreamt of the “north side”? 
of the Lord’s table meaning the northern part of its west side. Once 
assume that your real guide is the alleged usage of the Catholic 
Church (which may-mean any one of a great variety of usages, and 
will too probably be found to mean that of modern Rome), while the 
directions of the English Prayer Book are only to be regarded as a 
painful restraint, to be kept within the narrowest possible limits, on 
the observance of that higher rule; and there is no saying to what 
interpretations of the restraining rule this false principle may conduct 
us. The English rubric becomes then an enemy, in eluding whom 
all stratagems are fair. But the general custom of the English 
Church, and the natural meaning of its rule, perfectly agree in 
determining the Priest’s proper position during the whole service, as 
fa» as the end of the prayer before that of Consecration, to be at the 
north side, or end of the Communion table, looking southward in 
prayer, and westward in addressing the people. 
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The rubric before tke Prayer of Consecration suggests, if it does 
not absolutely require, that during the offering of that one prayer the 
Priest’s position should be in front of the table looking eastward. It 
seems unnatural to suppose the words to refer only to a moment 
between the previous and the following prayer; nor would it be 
easy, except in this position, tocomply with the following directions 
without an inconvenient and unseemly transfer of the elements to 
the northern end of th: table, of which no hint is given. The posi- 
tion during the remainder of the service appears to be sufficiently 
settled by the principle of the previous directions. It would be at 
the northern end or sice, looking southward, until the final Benedic- 
tion, and then westward. 

The antiquarian questions connected with the subject have been 
sufficiently discussed m the Contemporary Review for October, 1866, 
and in the publications noticed in that article. They cannot very 
materially affect the practical conclusion of the Commissioners, who 
may well feel that the have-little to do with anything beyond the 
natural interpretation of our present rubrics, and ought, as far as 
possible, to avoid giviag pain and aggravating strife by interfering 
with any existing usages which are not either absolutely at variance 
with clear and explicit directions of our ritual, or else evidently 
intended to express & doctrine which the English Church has 
. deliberately rejected. An authoritative exposition of the present 
rubric with regard to the “north side” of the table, and of that before 
the Prayer of Consecration, may be desirable, and would be all which 
the Commission can wisely attempt to give. Without any legal 
force such an exposition would have weight with reasonable men, and 
would probably tend 7o peace. Coercion in such matters can only 
be a most odious necessity, and in this case seems happily as unneces- 
sary as it is in itself urdesirable, 

III. It remains to sy something of the last, and in itself by far 
the most important pcint referred to the consideration of the Com- 
missioners ; the questzon whether any and what changes in the 
Lessons read in Divine service may be made with advantage. Few 
will think either that ro improvement is possible, in our Calendar or 
Table of Proper Lessons, or that the question whether it shall be 
attempted is an insign-ficant one. Here, if anywhere, good may be 
hoped from a measure wkich, if it produces good nowhere, will cer- 
tainly have done muca evil, by seeming to show that the English 
Church has not withir itself at the present moment any faculty of 
reorganization. Here too, the inquiries of the Commissioners are 
not cramped and lim-ted either by their instructions or by aay 
difficulties inherent in the subject itself, or the prevalence of party 
excitement in connection with it. They may take up the whole 
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. matter, and propose any change which they think an improvement. 
Any one who remembers how much the Lessons read in our services 
for Sundays and Holy-days affect the floating mass of biblical infor- 
mation in the middle and upper classes of society will wish that 

. they should be chosen as wisely as possible. Too many educated 
and intelligent men keep up their knowledge of the Bible mainly 
by what they hear read in church on Sundays, or made the subject 
of sermons there. The same thing is the case almost necessarily 
with those of our poor who are not able to read the Bible easily or 
intelligently to themselves ;—a diminishing number certainly, but 
still a very large proportion of their class. Every clergyman finds 
that his choice of subjects for preaching depends in a great measure 
upon the, passages of Scripture read in the services for the day. 

The first question which should be considered in dealing with the 
arrangement of lessons is a general one. Isit on the whole desirable 
to have a course of proper lessons for any but the Greater Festivals, 
and other specially marked days of our Christian year? The first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. appointed special lessons for Holy-days 
(usually the same with those of our present table), and for Easter 
Day, Whit-Sunday (second lessons only), and Trinity Sunday (for 
the morning service only); but not for any other Sunday. The 
second Prayer Book of Edward VI. made no change in this respect. 
There are some weighty reasons for preferring the principle of this to 
that of our present arrangement. Of course it is desirable that 
every great festival should have its really appropriate lessons, where 
such can be found. But for the ordinary Sundays of the year there 
would be many advantages in a return to the earlier plan. Sup- 
posing only that some amendments were made in the Table of Daily 
First Lessons, it might be well that these, like the second lessons of 
nearly every Sunday and very many Holy-days should be taken from 
the ordinary calendar. Such an arrangement would give greater 
variety year by year to our services and the instruction which forms 
a part of them. It wéuld bring before the whole congregation, in 
the course of a few years, all the more important passages of the Old 
Testament, not, as at present, only a few selected passages, recurring 
yearly without change. There would be greater reverence, it may 
be urged, as well as intelligible reason, in a plan which should 
secure the public reading to all of every passage of Scripture which 
is suitable for public reading, than in one based on a merely human 
preference of a chapter here and there. It may be hoped that this pre- | 
liminary question will be carefully and maturely considered by the 
Commissioners when they enter on the last portion of their labours. 

Supposing, however, that they should think these reasons for so 
considerable 4 change insufficient, the next question for considera- 
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tion will be, How can our present Table of Sunday Lessons be . 
improved? In order to answer this question satisfactorily, it is 
necessary to ascertain the principle (if any) on which the present 
selection has been made, in order that any proposed changes may 
be in harmony with the remainder of the course in which a place is 
to be found for them. 

Our present course of Sunday Lessons (which it must be remem- . 
bered dates only from 1559, not being found in its present shape in 
either of the Prayer Books of Edward VI.) has certainly not been 
chosen with the view of giving (if the expression may be excused) 
the ‘beauties of the Bible.’ In other words, it is not meant to be a 
mere selection of the ‘ most striking,’ or ‘most instructive’ chapters. 
It has a certain method and continuity. It brings before us in suc- 
cession the main points of the divinely-given history of God’s 
government of the world, from the beginning, until the preparation 
for the coming of the Son of God on earth was complete. The 
Creation of the world, and of man as its head ; the Fall of man; the 
Flood; the call and life of Abraham; the story of the sojourn of the 
patriarchs in Canaan, the going down into Egypt, the redemption 
thence, the training of Israel in the wilderness; the great aim and 
object of the discipline of the Law (see Lessons from Deuteronomy) ; 
the settlement of the chosen people in Canaan; the troubles and 
deliverances of the time of the Judges; the further advance of 
the national training under Samuel, Saul, and David ; the sins of the 
divided kingdom ; the ministry of the prophets in Israel; the refor- 
mation, danger, and deliverance of Judah under Hezekiah; the last 
effort made, by Josiah, to reanimate the dving polity; its failure; 
the hopeless struggle with Babylon under his wretched successors ; 
the ministry of Jeremiah in Palestine, of Ezekiel among the exiles 
by Chebar, and of Daniel at the court of Babylon; with a few chap- 
ters from the minor Prophets, and many from Isaiah, illustrating the 
sins which caused the ruin of Judah, and the hope which cheered the 
faithful few in their captivity, and which it was the great end of the 
whole preparatory dispensation to create and sustain ;—such is the 
outline of the teaching provided in our Sunday First Lessons. If we 
are to have any such selection at all, it would be impossible to form 
it on a sounder principle. And even if other parts of the series were 
abandoned, it would be desirable to retain special First Lessons for 
those Sundays which may fall during that part of the year in which 
the Daily Lessons are apocryphal. 

Yet a few improvements in detail might well result from a careful 
revision. In one or two instances the guiding principle seems to 
have been forgotten or set aside. Here and there a chapter has been 
admitted which does not help forward the course of the history ; 
apparently for the sake of some supposed: moral lesson, which, after 
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all, it teaches but very indistinctly. To this cause it would seem that 
we owe the choice of Genesis xxxiv. and Numbers xxv.—chapters 
which certainly are blemishes upon our course, and should be removed. 
It is an obvious suggestion to substitute Genesis xxviii. for the 
former, and Numbers xxvii. for the latter; or to read (on the second 
Sunday in Lent) ch. xxiii. in the Morning, and ch. xxiv. in the 
Evening Service. The twenty-first and twenty-fourth chapters of 
the Second Book of Samuel might be removed with advantage, to* 
make room for the eighth (either entire, or from v. 22 to the end) 
and eleventh, or twelfth, chapters of the First Book of Kings. The com- 
pletion of the Temple, and the division of the kingdoms, are cardinal 
points in the history of the theocracy, and ought to be distinctly 
marked in any series of Old Testament Lessons. Probably the story 
of a revolt, successful and divinely sanctioned, was thought unedifying 
and dangerous by the authors of the Homily against Rebellion. Isaiah 
ch. xxxvii. scarcely differs in a few words from 2 Kings xix., which 
is read in its natural order on the thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
It would be well to substitute for it, as the first Morning Lesson upon 
the first Sunday after Christmas, some other chapter appropriate 
(as the Evening First Lesson is) to the last Sunday of the year— 
perhaps Isaiah, ch. xl. Some of the appointed First Lessons are 
inconveniently long, ‘and’ might be shortened by the removal of 
passages unconnected with their main subjects. Not to mention 
Genesis xxii. (which, if retained as a Sunday Lesson, should be read, 
as it is on Good Friday, only to v. 20), Deuteronomy iv. should be 
read only to v. 41, and Ezekiel xx. only to v.45. Perhaps even 
Exodus xii. might be read with advantage only to v. 87, or at the 
utmost to v. 43. 1 Kings, ch. xxii., might be read to v. 41. 

The doubt which has been expressed with regard to special First 
Lessons for ordinary Sundays applies more strongly to those for 
Saints’ days. With the exception of those from Wisdom for All 
Saints’ Day, prescribed by both the Prayer Books of Edward VI., 
and perhaps also of Wisdom, ch. v. (appointed for the morning of 
the Conversion of St. Paul), they have no peculiar appropriateness to 
the subject of the day to which they have been attached. Should the 
greater number of them be withdrawn, a vacancy would be left in the 
Calendar, which would give room in our revised Table of Daily 
Lessons for many chapters of those books of the Old Testament, the 
neglect of which is a serious blot upon our present arrangement. 

It is most desirable that some provision should be made in the 
revised Table for Lessons to be read at a third service on Sundays. 
Fer this service the Lessons might be chosen by the minister freely 
from among those appointed in the Calendar and Table of Proper 
Lessons for that day. In the Proper Psalms for Easter Day, cer- 
tainly Psalm xvi. ought to find a place. And in the Burial Ser- 
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vice, 1 Thess. iv. 13—v. 11 ought to be allowed as an alternative 
lesson. 

We come, finally, to the consideration of the Daily Lessons ap- 
pointed in the Calendar. Whether the first proposal advanced above 
be accepted or not, it is important that this selection, which guides 
the private reading of many families and individuals, as well as our 
more public daily services, should be carefully reconsidered. A few 
chapters are included in it which can scarcely be read in a mixed 
congregation without pain to both reader and hearers. Such ‘are 
Genesis xxx. and xxxviii. The division of a very long chapter, like 
Genesis xxiv., would compensate for the omission of one or both of 
these chapters. In the same class must be placed a large part of 
Leviticus, ch. xviii. It is unnecessary to carry this enumeration 
further. On the other hand, some books of the Old Testament are 
too little read. The Books of Chronicles, so full of instructive matter 
not found in Kings, are wholly omitted. Only four chapters of 
Leviticus are read, one of which, as we have seen, is open to grave 
doubt. The chapters relating to the Leprosy, the Day of Atonement, 
the Great Festivals of Israel, the Sabbath, the Sabbatical Year, the 
Year of Release, and of Jubilee, should be included in our course. 
So also should be the concluding chapters of the First, and many 
portions of the Second, Book of Chronicles, and much of the earlier 
part, at least, of Ezekiel. To gain these chapters we might well part 
with Tobit and Judith. 

Little need be said, and it must be said very shortly, of our Table 
of Second Lessons. The length of many of the chapters of St. Luke 
and St. John, with some of those in other books, is excessive, and 
suggests an extension of the principle applied already to St. Luke, 
ch. i., and Acts, ch. vii. If all chapters exceeding forty verses were 
judiciously divided into two lessons of tolerably equal length, the 
attention of the hearers would not be wearied, nor the impres- 
sion made by the solemn reading of Scripture in Divine service 
weakened, as it now too often is, by the overwhelming variety and 
amount of the instruction heard at one time. Such an attempt would 
require to be made with great care, in order not to separate passages 
unnecessarily which have a real cohesion. Sometimes passages 
of which the present almost accidental division into chapters renders 
the connection and meaning obscure, might with advantage be re- 
united. But scarcely anything would tend so much to edification as 
such an alteration, if reverently and cautiously conducted. 

One result of such a change would be, that the course which now 
occupies four months would occupy at least five, probably six 
months. If the latter, it would be gone through twice, instead of 
thrice, each year. 

A similar effect would be produced on the Evening Second 
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Lessons by the division of some long chapters in the Epistles. In 
these, though the number of verses is seldom very great, the nature 
of the subjects treated requires that the portions read be shorter. 

A far more important improvement would be the restoration of the 
Book of Revelation to that place in the public services of our Church 
from which it is strange and sad indeed that it should ever have been 
excluded. The parts which seem obscure, to those who read simply 
for edification, occupy but a small space in the Book. Those prac- 
tically intelligible to all form its substance. Large parts of it are 
pre-eminently delightful to the poor and instructive to all hearers. 
Nothing could tend more to the right use of the Book, nothing could 
form a better safeguard against its misuse, than the habit of hearing 
it read, as a Divine message to ourselves, in the services of the 
Church. We can scarcely wonder that a Book which the Church has 
seemed to consider unworthy to stand even in the same rank with 
Tobit and Bel, has been interpreted as if it had been given only to 
furnish employment for the perverse ingeniousness of commentators 
and controversialists. It is time, indeed, that this grievous defect in 
our Lectionary should be remedied. To effect this one improvement 
would be a not unworthy result of the labours of the Commission. 


Epwarp T. VAUGHAN. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


(FIRST PAPER.) 


The Pubhe School Latin Primer. Edited with the sanction of the Head 
Masters of the Pablic Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commussion. 


ae project of a general Latin Grammar to be taught to all boys, 
and to be the standard of grammatical teaching in all schools, 
has, as is well known, been entertained for long. After the revival 
of classical studies about the period of the Reformation, there was 
one authorized grammar for the whole realm. Jälly’s celebrated 
work was published “Generally to be used in the Kinges Majesties 
Dominions to the bryngynge up of all those that eatende to attaque 
the knowlege of the Latine tongue.”* And this book with consider- 
able change, as modified by the Eton editors and moulded by 
degrees into the Eton Grammar, continued to be in the main the 
grammar of the country, till its many defects gave rise to various 
rivals, which thenceforward divided the territory with it. 

Much inconvenience has arisen from this want of uniformity. In 
a verv large number of cases it has almost led to the discarding of 
grammar altogether; and a loose and low knowledge of Latin has 
been too common, coupled with the most serious injury to higher 
education generally, regarded as the training of the powers of the 
mind. Again, boys of weak intellect have found increased difficulty 
in passing from one grammar to another, without any counter advan- ` 
tage accruing to them, as it does to abler boys, by broadening ang 
strengthening their grasp of the language. And so Dr. Arnold and 
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-others have sighed for one uniform Latin Grammar; and a cautious 
expression of opinion on the part of the Public School Commissioners, 
by admitting much that was pressed on them during their inquiry, has 
led to the present attempt. But opinion is by no means unanimous. 
Others see in the difficulty of continually altering an authorized book 
to meet the progress of science from time to time, and in a consequent 
discouragement to the constant advance of practical grammar, and in 
an interference with efforts of individual -teachers, sufficient to out- 
weigh all the good that can be expected in these times to arise from 
having one book. On the one side, some say that one bad grammar 
would be better than several good ones; and on the other it is urged 
with more sagacity, that unless a grammar be entirely the best that 
can. be produced,,and be really popular amongst teachers and taught, 
even if it once be in universal use, it cannot continue so for long, and 
that it is extremely undesirable that it should so continue; for the ` 
feeling against it is sure to assert itself, and defects of principle or 
detail will some time or other find their remedy in some successful 
rival work. | 

To take now the Primer. Coming out under the auspices of the 
Head-masters of the nine schools visited by the Commissioners, it has 
naturally had in its start all that could be expected. In spite of 
some opposition and much ridicule, it has been adopted in all of these 
and in several other schools, and has, as we hear, a large sale; so 
that on the whole, it must count numerous süpporters, who are 
attracted by its undoubted merits. On the other hand, the storm 
of attack which greeted its appearance from various quarters, 
without, so far as we know, any concerted action, must be taken as 
a sign of the instinctive dislike with which it was at once regarded 
by a large number of scholars. We are now reaching a time when 
it will be more carefully discussed and judged. But first thoughts 
have a well-known value, even if in their instinctive and heedless 
outpouring they comprehend much that is not logically included in the 
question at stake. Some men indeed urged that language should 
be taught analytically instead of synthetically, or as one writer said 
tersely, that tutors should teach into, instead of out of a grammar. 
The answer made by the authors of the Primer seemed satisfactory, 
that the manner of teaching was a question for the teacher to decide 
himself, and that they proposed to give full materials for doing so by 
publishing soon a companion work containing numerous examples.* 
Indeed the old: controversy upon the respective merits of analytical 
and synthetical teaching must be left to itself. Books intended for 
pniversal use ought to offer facilities to masters and tutors of all 


+ The promised work, however, is not, as we hear, yet out, although the Primer has ' 
been published ‘more than a twelvemonth, 
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opinions, except such a3 are generally allowed to be pernicious. And 
in particular, it is curious that so able a man as Dr. Badham should 
not have seen that the most successful teacher will avail himself of 
both methods, that he will let knowledge’ into the mind by either 


- entrance, that he will both teach info and out of a grammar. 


Again, the question is not whether the Primer has merits; and 
some objections were made to it af first which will vanish afterwards. 
It was undoubtedly tke production of able scholarship and clever 
teaching, and naturally and necessarily exhibited various excellences 
in which it has made real progress beyond its predecessors. Indeed, 


` with the advantages possessed of consultation and authority, things 


could not be otherwise. The Head-masters could do conjointly what 
any gne of them singly, or any other: scholar alone, could not ven- 
ture upon. Accordinzly, we owe to them the introduction of 
the theory of roots and stems into Public School Grammar, a few 
terms fairly conceived, some other additions to the philosophy of 
grammar, and some prectical extension of the principle that grammar 

, should teach as much as possible by typical forms and phrases, and 
as little as possible by secondary rules. 

Since the merit of the second of these achievements has been , 
disputed, it may be as well to say here a few words about it. The 
increase of grammatical terms is to be deprecated in elementary 
grammars, except, when some feature not otherwise easily appre- 
hended can be made more intelligible by an apt and suggestive 
name, or when the philosophy of grammar requires some addition 
,to the’ phraseology. In the latter case, much caution should be 
‘used, though there-is “ar too great a tendency to depreciate sound 
philosophy in educatien; and clear philosophical system, even if 
it cause a little more trouble at first, saves a world of puzzling 
afterwards. Let us now judge some of the Primer’s words under 
this light. Without pretending to discuss all, we shall find some 
good specimens in “ Trajective” and “ Factitive” on the one hand; 
and in “Complement” and “ Prolative” on the other. Now every 
scholar who has attainel to a familiar use of Latin must have, either 
consciously or unconsciously, a sense of the natural adaptation of the 
dative to verbs like næeo, credo, impero, parco, propinquo, faveo, and 
so forth; and to adjectives like wtilis, similis, aptus, par, carus, 
proximus, and such like. Now if words of this class all agree in 
usually demanding a dative to express with them a complete, definite, 
pointed meaning, then -hey must also agree in having some one dis- 
tinctive feature. And if we can succeed in implanting in a boy’s 
mind a correct notion cf this feature, he will go right in employing 
them, very much as in the construction of a model or toy he would 
instinctively use iron or weed from ‘a poowledge of their respective 
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properties. Madvig accordingly has explained the common feature 
of these words as expressive of a relation towards or a property for. 
The Primer calls them Trajective, because “they throw across their 
meaning to a remoter object.” It is evident that this term does not 
hit off the exact intention of these words so well as the longer expla- 
nation of Madvig. It substitutes a somewhat cumbrous and fanciful 
notion for the really appropriate idea. Yet because it is adapted to 
the common explanation of the dative as “the case of the Remoter 
Object,” and because coining fit and peculiar names is confessedly 
hard, especially perhaps where men want to denote one of the 
numerous phases of relation between words, and because “ Trajective” 
fills a place really vacant, to object to it would be hypercritical. 
When its novelty has passed away, it will probably be received 
generally, and will serve its purpose as well as most other terms in. 
grammar. ; 

“ Factitive” isa name familiar to all who have been acquainted 
with German theories of grammar, and has for some time made its 
way into advanced Latin and Greek. What the Primer has done is 
to adopt it in an elementary book, and to elevate the factitive con- 
struction into one of the leading parts of early teaching. And any 
one who has carefully watched the perpetual employment of this 
expression by Latin and Greek writers, and examined its close rela- 
tionship to copulative expressions, and dispassionately weighed the 
amount of difficulty it constantly presents to fresh and youthful 
minds, will applaud the Primer for exhibiting it so prominently. The 
want of familiarity with any term or thing, on the part of matured 
scholars, is no proof by itself that beginners who are open to any- 
thing will find it difficult. Factitive verbs, or those which make a 
thing into something, as Cicero a consul, or Alcibiades an admiral, 
or a perplexity less, need not be harder to understand than Nomi- 
natives, or so hard as Accusatives, except as far as there must be 
inevitable embarrassment in the construction itself. Of “Comple- 
ment” and “Prolative” we will speak afterwards, only remarking 
here that they afford good examples of an inj udicious introduction of 
inapt terms philosophically wrong. 

The chief addition to the philosophy of grammar, besides what has 
been already mentioned, consists in the ingenious theory of Quid- 
verbs, Quem-quid-verbs, Quid-quale-verbs, Cui-verbs, and Cui-quid- 
verbs, as an explanation of Transitives, Verbs taking two Accusatives 
like rogo, Factitives, Trajectives, and “ Trajective-Transitives.” If the 
meaning and character of each of these does not appear at once, there 
fs nevertheless much neatness in the explanation, which exhibits them 
all together in advantageous contrast. 

There is also an advance made, as has been already remarked, in 
the direction of teaching more by well-chosen. and exhaustive 
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instances, and less by rules which cannot but be secondary to the 
knowledge they lead so. This is a most important point, and 
probably involves in it the germ of a large part of the improvement 
which elementary gran mar will make in years to come, though it 
would be a shallow mis ake to imagine that all rules, without excep- 
tion, are open to this okjection. The best example of my meaning of 
what the Primer has done, is afforded by its treatment of irregular 
perfects and supines. “When, as in old grammars, we learnt that -vi 
becomes -ivm, we merely learnt a generalised rule, which a finished 
scholar would verify by recollecting the verbs actually included under 
it. Accordingly the lerger modern grammars, notably Zumpt and. 
Madvig, trace these chenges more etymologically, and classify verbs 
under the divisions of Istters, as vowel-verbs, labial, guttural, dental, 
and so forth. It is obvious that a tabulation of these exceptions 
exhibits the best way cf teaching them, and enables us to dispense 
with the necessarily barbarous jargon of the As in presenti, or of the 
other Latin or English lines on the same subject. This plan was 
first, I believe, introduced into elementary grammars by Mr. Roby, 
Dr. Smith, and mysel? acting independently ; but the authors of 
the Primer have in some degree improved upon our first attempts. 
With the same tendency, there is also an excellent collection of the 
ordinary uses of the ininitive, though there is a slight due in. 
the concluding examples. Thus :— 


“ Credo amatum iri Juliam (lit.), I believe there-is-a-going to love Julia, 
i.e., I believe that Julia wot be loved.” —(Pp. 57, 58). 


We wonder that the sense of humour in Head-masters of public 
schools permitted this. So, too, though the explanation of impersonals 
is defective, and misses the exact point of the difficulty really felt by 
boys——not to say that what is given is not free from unsoundness— 
yet the list of impersonel verbs and of their various constructions in 
the “ Additamenta Memorabilia,” as that part of the Primer is some- 
what pedantically caled, constitutes another step in the right 
direction. 

We should therefore “orm an inadequate estimate of the Primer if 
we refused to admit taat it has many excellent features, and to 
acknowledge the useful contributions it has made to the cause of 
Latin grammar. Less indeed than this could not be expected from 
the Heads of the chief Schools of England. But that is not now 
the real point at issue. The practical question is, whether the 
Primer is scientifically sound in principle and detail, and whether 
itis practically well adapted for its object as the general grammar 
for public schools in England. The inquiries which were interesting 
before it was publishec, whether scholars of eminence had been 
properly consulted, have now passed away, except so far as their 
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solution adds to, or detracts from, the authority ordinarily carried by 
a book of Nine Head-masters. The work has been for some time 
before the public; and by its own merits or blemishes it must stand 
or fall. ` Being intended for all to use, it offers interest to all 
teachers, whether they have paid a special attention to the subject or 
not. But those who have studied Latin grammar are the more 
bound to offer what they can from their particular studies towards the 
general settlement of the question at stake. The following considera- 
tions are therefore put forward on these grounds, and will have force 
according to their intrinsic strength of argument. 

Our purpose, then, is to examine chiefly into some of the main 
distinctive principles of the Primer. We shall not delay upon 
details. Suffice it to say on that head, that, with much that is good, 
there are numerous blunders in scholarship which ought not to have 
found place in the Primer, and need never have been there. 


I. 


Questions about propriety and taste in style are better left to 
those numerous able men who in the use of tho Primer have ample 
means, as they have unquestioned power, for deciding between the 
merits of different grammars. On the one hand, the authors of the 
Primer claim that it has not a word too much. On the other, no 
Englishman who understands his mother-tongue can avoid being 
scandalised in constantly meeting with words, or collections of words, 
cast in a foreign mould, and by the needless number of technical 
terms. Mr. Roby has justly noticed the neatness of expression in 
some of the Latin rules: conciseness in others has led to baldness and 
obscurity, and to an exclusion of ordinary particles which Cicero 
and Cæsar would certainly not have praised. The authors of the 
Primer had the unique and enviable advantage -of being untram- 
melled: whether the productions of their mint combine rhythmical 
ease and classic taste with their occasional happiness in expression, 
whether the faults of their English prose have not reached into the. 
memorial parts of their’ grammar, are questions which will doubtless, 
in course of time, meet with their full and right answer. 

Tt belongs more to those who have written on grammar to discuss 
the proportion of memorial parts to such as are addressed to the 
understanding. And this question brings on the further one, whether 
the authors have gone upon the right principle in the relative 
employment of English and Latin, and so in what language a boy’s 
Latin Grammar ought to be written. 

Now, from the time of the publication of Lilly’s Grammar the 
established custom for public schools has been in the main, that 
Accidence should be couched in English, but that the memorial por- 
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tions of that, as well as the Syntax and Prosody, should be in Latin. 
In favour of so much Latin, it may be urged that the practice has 
been naturally handed down from the time when Latin was the 
spéken and written language of scholars; that the use of Latin 
helps to familiarise with the language; and that from its nature, 
as well as from its not being the mother-tongue, Latin is eminently 
suited for Memoria technica. It should not be forgotten that in very 
many cases at least, a boy’s mind, as far as Grammar is concerned, is 
a tabula rasa before he learns Latin, and that in so learning it he 
is acquiring, or should be acquiring, the principles of universal 
grammar. Now at the present day it is hardly necessary to notice 
the serious objections there are to too much Latin in an ele- 
mentary grammar. We may safely rest upon the ground that there 
should be as little as possible ; that what there is should be for the 
purpose of committing to memory; that therefore, all that is 
addressed to the understanding apart from the mere memory, all 
that carries with itself its own copious exemplification, may safely, 
and should naturally, be’in English. Latin is unrivalled for its 
terseness, its music, and even its strangeness, as a vehicle for details 
or principle that the memory must determinedly retain. Harder of 
acquisition at first, it lingers tenaciously afterwards. And no teacher 
who has employed both methods, the first without, and the second 
with memorial helps, will venture to throw away the last, which, 
clenches what he has fixed, and even fastens on the mind what he 
himself has failed to settle there. 

But if we turn to the Primer, we find that it bears upon itself the 
traces of an unsteadiness of purpose duïing its composition. We 
need not repeat proofs. The book itself shows what rumour asserts, 
that the Head-masters intended first to print “the Memorial Syn- 
tax ” in Latin only, but were induced to let it appear in English: as 
well, “to meet the views of those masters who object to the use of | 
Latin Rules.”* In other words, the authors of the Primer were so 
ignorant of the state of fecling abroad upon this point, that they began 
with one plan and ended with another, and thus brought out their 
book finally in a form to which they themselves would have objected 
at first. And the consequences are, that their English “ Memorial 
Syntax” being made to serve two purposes, meant chiefly, as it 
would seem, to be a translation of the Latin, but also thrown as a 
sop to those inconvenient “ Masters who object to the use of the 
Latin Rules,” is very un-English in style;+ that there are positively 

* Introduction, p. iv. 

+ E.g., the following rules :— 

“ When the Persons differ, the words agree with the prior,” p. 96. 

“ Pronouns and Particles, which interrogate obliquely, require a Subjunctive,” p. 118. 


“A Relative or Conjunction, if it is subordinate to oration actually or virtually oblique, 
requires a Subjunctive,” p. 114. 4 
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four little Treatises on Syntax which must be referred to for its full 
meaning on any point, besides minor disadvantages which we need 
not now detail. This comes from beginning with wrong principles. 
The Syntax ought to have been in English. It should have been cast 
in a form the most clear and intelligible to ordinary English minds. 
The first object of the rules should have been, not to translate Latin, 
but to convey their meaning straight to the understanding. Added 
to these, and summing up in concise formule what had been made 
plain before, might come memorial rules in Latin, either placed at 
the foot, or, as we should prefer, following the explanation in the 
text with some change of type to make them easily discoverable 
upon the page. The examples should also have a translation close 
underneath,” so that there should be no obscurity, and a boy should 
be the more induced to turn to his grammar for a ready removal of 
his difficulties. Thus all masters would find what they want for their 
pupils: clear information for all, and Latin rules, terse and compre- : 
hensive, for those who wish to add them, as we agree with the 
Head-masters they had best be added. | 

The justice of this view becomes the more apparent if the increased. 
length of Latin Syntaxes of late years be taken into consideration. 
In the Eton Grammar of our younger days there were 147 rules to 
be learnt, and we know what a short way they carried us in learning 
the language. Modern requirements, therefore, led to the number 
being increased in Edward VI.’s Grammar to 825, and in Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s to about 302. The authors of the Primer, which is intended, 
we hear, to have “not a word too much,” cannot reduce them to a 
smaller number than some 120. In my own grammar, which is a 
first attempt that might be in several ways improved, upon’ the 
principle of having explanations in English and formule for memory 
in Latin, there are 97. This number might be greatly lessened, and 
yet might include all that need be committed to memory in the way 
of learning by heart.t 


* This is only done in part in my own grammars ; but further experience has con- 
vinced me that grammar should be made as clear and easy as possible, in order to invite 
constant reference. : 

* + The comparative length of English and Latin Rules may be estimated by comparing 
the Rules about the Gender of words of the Third Declension in the Primer, which are 
in English verse, with those in Latin medieval rhyme in my own grammar. There are 
eighty in the Primer, without including three principal Rules: seventy in mine, taking 
Rules and all. Are the authors of the Primer right in using English rhyme? It is 
more easily forgotten, cannot be elegant, and must be longer. The anomaly seems to 
be felt in the Primer, where “ Mascula” and “ Feminina” are curiously mixed with 
Tanglish words. Latin rhyme on the contrary is so sui generis, as to seem to be peculiarly 
suited to this peculiar purpose. 
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IT. 


The next topic that claims our notice in one of its phases affords 
room for doubt. It calls for the general decision of masters and 
tutors, though we should give our vote against the course adopted 
in the Primer. Are the Cases to be arranged in the old way, or is 
the Vocative to follow the Nominative, succeeded itself by the 
Accusative, with the three others after that ? In favour of the change 
ib may be advanced thas Latin grammar is thus brought more into 
' harmony with modern vhilology, and that the Cases like one another 
are put together, so taat when identical in form, the N. A. V., 
and the D. Ab. can fœ brevity’s sake be lumped together. On 
the other hand, simrlar Cases may coalesce very easily under 
the old arrangement, as in Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar; there 
can be no objection to arranging them under any order in Syntax; 
and surely a scholar who has learnt one method may just as 
easily advance in phildogy as one who has learnt the other. The 
reason adduced for thc change has a show of learning and impor- 
tance, but is surely a ~ery small matter. Then too, a change just 
puts Declension out cf joint; that swing in declining, which a 
good teacher will valus very highly, who understands the vigour 
and the capability anc the slenderness of boys’ minds, is seriously 
impeded for some tims, and thereby more practical damage is 
done than can be soor repaired by the introduction of a system 
with possibly a balance in its favour. We say a balance, because if 
- it were a clear issue al. might be conceded. There is, in fact, no 
firm ground for determning the sequence; it is a mere matter of 
philosophical considerat.on depending upon shades of difference, and 
another view may possidly be held ten years hence from that which 
may be accepted now. Again, if the names of the Cases, which are 
admitted to be bad enough, were altered, there would be much more 
to be said for the chaage. But as it is, the old theory of Casus or 
` Iirdees is maintained, and the ordinary explanation is given in the 


Primer* of the sloping down from the upright line. Those who. 


understood the importart difference in the use of words for persons 
or for things, and hor the Ablative without a Preposition is very 
seldom put for persons, whilst the Genitive is the more rare for 
things, derived from ths old theory and order of “Cases” in Acci- 
dence some not inconsid2rable help to the understanding of the inten- 
tion and employment of each Case. The Genitive too is not only 
the fittest Case to be tyical of declension in the singular, but is also, 
according to modern ph_lology, in its plural forms the one to find the 
stem from, so that it would in Accidence not unnaturally come 
t P, 164. | 
e 
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immediately after the Nominative. The Primer, however, in its 
“ Etymology ”* retains the old nomenclature with an altered mean- 
ing, without daring to make a sweeping reform; for a slight advan- 
tage it introduces a change which is inconsistent with what it leaves © 
behind, and must also lead to great practical confusion. 

When we pass to the Syntax, there is much to be objected to in the 
treatment of the Cases. The account of the Accusative is the best ; 
but it is incomplete; and what are we to think of the accusative of 
“ Nearer Definition?” What will logicians say to Definition being 
“nearer,” or further? and still more, to its being effected by a single 
Case? And if it be replied, that the Cuse is added to another word 
or words to make up Definition, how can “Definition” be applied to 
the Case alone? Under the Dative we find that the Dative of the 
agent, and that of the thing or Final Dative, are classed under the 
remoter object ; so that, in the hackneyed line,— 


Exitio est avidum mare nautis, 


exitio and nautis are both remoter objects! And in mihi moriendum 
est; death may doubtless in point of time, be nearer or remoter; but 
it is an evident abuse of language to call “me” in this instance, as 
“destruction” in the former, the remoter object. Mhi is in old 
phrase.the Dative of the agent, and is in fact the subject of morien- 
dum est. 

The account of the Genitive is still more unsatisfactory, and will 
help to show what I shall presently insist upon more strongly, viz., 
the absence of true logical groundwork and method from the system 
of the Primer. 


“ Genitivus, Casus Pogsidentis, Nomina plerumque definit vel TERE vel 
Objective. |” 
“ Genitivus (yev) roots), the Genitive (Proprietive) Case.” 


These are the definitions of the Genitive. If the as mean any- 
thing, they make the Genitive equivalent to, and coincident with, 
“the Case of the Possessor,” or the “ Proprietive Case.” According 
to the Editor, “ certainly the Public School Latin Primer does claim 
to be a scientific outline” §: therefore any other interpretation 
must of necessity be excluded from a book which thus disowns any- 
thing like slipshod statement, and lays a claim to “scientific exact- 
ness.” Now had logic entered more into the composition of the 
Primer, the Editor would have seen that at least two primal notions 


* Why not “Accidence?” Why substituto for the recognised term (cf. Madvig, 
"Zumpt, Donaldson, Roby, Smith, &c., &c.) one which has been already rejected 
from Lilly, and bas the unpardonable fault of not expressing what is wanted ? 

t P. 83. -Į P. 157. 

$ Letter to the Times, Aug. 80, 1866, 


® 


S 
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lie under the uses of the Genitive, the tracts yeva). * Had the inhesive 
and ‘inclusive theories been present to his mind, or had he thought 
of denotation and connctation, he would not have called the 
Genitive merely “the Case of the Proprietor.” Is the ingenui 
vultus, or the ingenui pudoris, in the well-known instance, the ‘pro- 
prietor” of the boy. Are the horses, and the embroidered clothes, 
and gold, in his opinion, the possessors or the possessions of the 
wealthy army? When Cleanthes thought solem rerum potiri,t or 
Horace called Chloe cithare sciens,t or Sallust described Catiline to be 
alieni appetens,§ how could the Editor consider the Genitive here 
employed to be “the Case cf the Proprietor”? When we hear of the 
veteres Helvetiorum injuriæ populi Romani,|| were the Romans the sug- 
cessors to the Helvetians in possession, or was there some joint- 
tenure? These are not exceptional instances, as anyone may see, if 
he will look through those which Madvig has collected, or. Zumpt, or 
Donaldson, or those of any other comprehensive grammar, or even 
of the Primer itself. There is indeed only one reason for calling the 
Genitive the Possessor’s Case. Its more obvious uses correspond with 
those of the English Possessive; and this view of it is readily seen 
by a beginner. But this reason cannot be insisted upon for a defini- 
tion of the Genitive professedly made upon a scientific basis in a 
scientific work, and intendsd to cover all its uses. Nor can it be 
advanced for a grammar—called, indeed, a Primer, but full of abstruse 
terms and far-fetched theories. The Genitive of Quality is not posses- 
sive, nor the Objective Genitive, as the examples already given will 
show, and it is needless to demonstrate further. Nor can the Parti- 
tive Genitive be called Possessive, except upon a realistic theory, 
which no one at the present day would maintain in lengthened dis- 
cussion, if at all Mr. Hayman also, in his scholarlike letter,{ has 
proved unanswerably that the twofold division of the uses of the 
Genitive into Subjective and Objective is utterly insufficient, and that 
in at least one instance an employment of the Subjective Genitive is 
classed as Objective. The fact is, that no classification can be satis- 
factory which does not recognise at least four kinds of Genitive, viz., 
the Subjective, or under a better appellation the Possessive, the 


# Mr. Max Muller has noticed (‘Science of Language,” First Series, p. 109) the 
blundering translation of yev) ty the Latin genitivus. The Greeks were thus much 
nearer its whole conception ; but modern logic leads us nearer still. Only how could 
a logician slip completely off the line ? 

t Cic. Acad., ii. 41, 126, 

+ Od. iï. 9, 10. $ Cat. 5. 

|| Cæsar, Bell. Gall. I. 30. 

| A Letter to the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., &c., on the “ Public School Latin Primer,” 
by Henry Hayman, B.D., late fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Head Master of 
the Cheltenham School, showing same grave errors of principle, and numerous faults of 
detail in that book. James Parker & Co., pp. 38-41. 
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Descriptive or Genitive of Quality, the Objective, and the Partitive.* 
It is a curious example of inconsistency, that in the Primer the classi- 
fication of the Infinitive is expanded from Subjective and Objective 
into Substantive, Predicative, Oblique, and Prolative, and the fourfold 
division of the Genitive, which had more reason in it, is cut down 
into the double arrangement discarded under the Infinitive. 

The definition and account of the Ablative are better than those 
of the Genitive, but are not satisfactory. There ‘is considerable 
clearness in the superficial treatment, but there is a want of sound 
basis. The author is doubtless right in adding to the old Instrument, 
Cause, and Manner; and the explanation is terse, and the examples 
are very well chosen. The definition runs thus :— 

“ Ablativus est Casus rerum que circumstant et adverbiali more limitant 
actionem. Definit etiam Tempus et Locum.” 

Now, in the first place, this definition includes too much. Accord- 
ing to the Primer the Accusative also limits action, and it does so 
adverbially.'. In fact, the second kind of Accusative, called the Accu- 
sative of Relation, or of Reference, or as in the Primer, “Limitationis,” 
differs from the Accusative of the nearer object in being moře or less 
adverbial. This will be seen from the following passages :— 


“ Stoici magnam partem in his partiendis occupati sunt.” The Stoics were 
largely employed in making these divisions. ' Cie. iv. Tuse. 4. 
‘6 Milo profectus est id temporis.” Milo then set out. Cie. Milo, 28. 


And in a line where both accusative and ablative are found :— i 


“ ficat auribus et tremit artus” Virg. G. iii. 84. 
He quivers in his ears and trembles in his limbs. 


In the next place, this application of the term “Circumstances” to many 
of the things expressed by the Ablative, though not due to the Primer 
alone, is singularly inapposite. When the lictor beheaded Brutus’ 
sons, or Isocrates sold his speech for twenty talents, or Miltiades was 
said to have settled affairs in the Chersonese with the utmost fairness, 
or Hannibal knew not how to take advantage of his victory (vicéorié 
uti), it would be a mild way of speaking to call the axe, or the 
_ talents, or the consummate fairness of Miltiades, or the victory of 
Cannz, the “Circumstances” that attended those actions. The circum- 
stances of an action are strictly those things which stand or are 
grouped round it, “that are near to or corinected with it, but are not 
regarded as part of it.” They are most fitly shown in the Ablative 
Absolute, as when Pythagoras came into Italy in the reign of Tarquin 
the Proud (Tarquinio Superbo regnante), or when the expulsion of the 
kings (regibus exactis) was a circumstance leading to the appointment 
of consuls. But “circumstance”? cannot with any terminal propriety, 


* The “ Genitive of Place” is only a use of the Locative, + P. 80, cf. p. 101. 
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or with any scientific exactness, or from-any wish to include identical 
properties under one name, be allowed to stand for the Instrument, 
or the Motive, or the Manner, or the Condition, or the Quality, or the 
Respect, or the Price, or the Measure, or the Object. The late Dr. 
Donaldson saw this, and whilst recognising this term in the one 
application, called the Ablative in other instances the Ablative of Im- 
mediate Determination. I haveemployed the word “ Accessories” to 
express what are regarded as closely connected with the action, but 
are not part of its inner core.* Dr. Donaldson also pointed out the 
use of the Ablative for the nearer object in verbs like fungor, fruor, 
potior, as also the Greek ypépa. I have applied to this the phrase 
“Instrumental Object.” The plain English of it is that fungor, 
utor, and the rest, govern an Ablative, as ago and adhibeo govern an 
Accusative. This is the manner in which they are usually regarded, 
and to express it at once is she shortest, simplest, truest way. Doubt- 

‘ less the notion in the two cases is slightly different; but this difference 
is indicated by the addition of the epithet Instrumental. Whether, 
however, this be the best device or not for removing the difficulty, 
after Donaldson pointed. out the inadequacy of the word circumstance, 
it was simply retrograde to republish it; and the addition of the 
vague word “limit,” which may be used of any oblique Case, and 
is in the Primer applied to half the Accusative, does not mend the 
matter. 


TII. 


From the Cases we pass on to the Infinitive, or as it is styled in 
the Primer, inclusive also of the Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
“the Verb Infinite.” We are not sure that this division is not the 
best. There is a natural distinction between the Finite Moods of a 
Verb and its other parts. But whether Participles, which are as 
rich in inflexional forms as Adjectives, and therefore much richer 
than Substantives, can, even with Kriiger’s authority, be called 
Infinite, may be a matter of much doubt. , 

Without being captious, one here desiderates some note on the 


“J. Infinitivum stat— 
‘1. Substantive pro Nominativo vel Accusativo : 
‘© (1) Invidere non cadit in sapientem. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
4 (2) Mori nemo sapiens miserum dixerit. 
“9, Prædicative, in narrando, pro Verbo Finito : 
Multi sequi, fugere, occidi, capt. 
«8, Oblique, cum Accusativo Subjecti. 694. ° 
“ 4, Prolata constructione Verbi vel Adjectivi : 
Solent diu cogitare qui magna volunt gerere. ° 
Patriæ diceris esse pater. 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax. t” 


* Latin Grammar, p. 222. Greek Syntax, p. 41. t P. 86. 
. e 
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distinction between an Infinitive as a Substantive, and an ordinary 
Substantive. This, however, is a very minor matter, and might easily 
have been overlooked. Passing on to what is more important, we 
are struck with the exuberance of division. Four uses spring up in 
the place of the old Subjective and Objective. Three may be allowed ; 
but a fault of principle, denoting an absence of logical method in 
weighing the essential parts of a sentence, has led to the separation 
of the second from the fourth. This will be FR if we take 
first that obnoxious term “ Prolative.”’ 

“ Prolative relation (proferre, to extend), that in which Predication is 
extended by an Infinitive (therefore called Prolate), joined to a class of Verbs, 
Participles, and, poetically, Adjectives, hence calléd Prolative. § 140, N. S. 
vii. B. Attentive consideration shows that this use of the Infinitive is really 


distinct from its Objective use, constituting a special selection in grammar, 
and requiring a distinctive appellation. See Holz (sic), Syntawis, cap. ix. 
4%” 


This last assertion is right. There is a plain distinction between 
the use of the Accusative and Infinitive, and the use of the Infinitive 
alone ; between the Infinitive as applied to a new subject, and when 
it relates to the same subject as the verb it depends upon for its 
construction. But Holtze, who places some only of the latter class 
of constructions ander a head of their own, does not call them Pro- 
lative, or anything of the kind. And this name is wrong and un- 
philosophical. A few words will make this clear. 

The principle of Prolative is, as we have seen, that Predication is 
extended from the Finite Verb by an Infinitive. So that the Finite 
Verb must be the principal, and the extension must be, as a rule, 
subordinate. Now the contrary is the fact, and modern grammar, 
to say nothing of ancient, has pointed towards a totally different 
explanation. That the Infinitive is usually the most important of 
the two Verbs is proved, first by its bearing the heaviest burden of 
signification. It is put, as Madvig says, not only “to complete the 
idea,” but also “to specify the meaning.” The chief of the Verbs 
which are usually employed to lead to the Infinitive have been 
collected by Madvig,+ and are'subsidiary in their character. They 
express “a will, a power, a duty, custom, inclination, a purpose, 
beginning, continuation, cessation, neglect, &c.” The action itself 
which a man thus either will do, or can do, or ought to do, or is 
accustomed or inclined to do, and so forth, is expressed by the ` 
Infinitive. The real Verbum therefore, or fjua of the sentence, is 
the Verb in the Infinitive and not the Finite Verb ; for the latter is 
modal in its character, and is in fact sometimes equivalent to an 
Adverb, as for instance, in the nearly equipollent expressions, solet 
facere, and semper, or sepius facit. Again, anyone who knows logic, 
to say nothing of grammar, which as a matter of history was founded 

* P. 160. + Grammar, § 389. 
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upon logic, will understand that the Predication of à sentence is far 
more important than the subject. Now the Finite Verb looks back 
upon the subject; the Infinitive usually looks forward to and governs 
the rest of the Predication. Thus :— ; À 


‘ Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam.”—Virg. Geor. i. 281. 
‘ Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer.”—Hor. Ep. ad Pis. 412. | 

And the Infinitive determines whether the sentence shall be copu- 
lative or not: — 

‘ Bonus volo jam ex hoc die esse.”-——Plaut. Pers. iv. 8, 10. 
s; = daaa mihi et affluentior videtur esse vera amicitia.”—Cic. De Ami. 

It is needless to quote more. A careful examination of the 
passages collected by grammarians, and of those which, constantly 
meet us in reading, will show that, fair allowance being made for 
inevitable exceptions, the stress ‘both of meaning and government 
rests upon the Infinitive in sentences containing this construction. 

The weakness and unsoundness of this fanciful notion will become 
more evident, if it is compared with the true doctrine, if I mistake 
not, of which the germ is contained in my own grammars.* l proceed ` 
now to unfold this at greater length. The “Verb of Being,” as the 
Primer fairly terms it after Donaldson, is generally used in language 
with a Participle to supply the place of tenses wanting in the Active or 
Passive Voice. The Verb of Having, so to call it, is also largely used | 
in the Active Voice to make up Past Tenses, not only in languages of 
Teutonic origin, but also in Romance. And in the former, we find the 
Future constructed by erden, shall or will, and such like. Besides 
these, amongst the “Auxiliary Verbs of Tenses,” we may reckon in 
French venir de, aller, and devoir. Indeed we know that inflected verbs 
exhibit in their tense-forms an amalgam welded together from 
materials, which, though originally .separate, coalesced into one 
word, -bam, -bo, and -vi, for example, being probably fuam, fuo, 
and fuit Where, as in English, we meet with hardly any tenée- 
forms, we find ourselves in a period of language, in which composite 
phrases prevail instead of single composite words. In an-inflexional 
language the two are usually mixed, Tense-forms or Case-forms 
being employed when they are adequate to the work needed, and 
auxiliary verbs and prepositions being set to help out when the forms 
are unequal to the purpose. Since Tenses are thus supplemented, it 
is but natural that Moods should want the like addition. Indeed it is 
more natural; for the number of tenses or times can be egsily ex- 
hausted, but modality of doing or not doing is pretty nearly indefinite. 

* Latin Grammar, pp. 234, 204. Smaller Latin Grammar, p. 118. Greek Syntax, 


p. 18. 4 
+ See, e.g, Bopp, Comp. Gr. ii. 745 (Eastwick), Donaldson, Lat. Gr. p. 88. 
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Accordingly in Latin we find, taking typical forms, seribere conor, 
debeo, volo, soleo, cesso, possum, cupio; with some of the contraries 
to these, as scribere vereor, obliviscor, nequeo : some Impersonal usages, 
as scribere oportet, placet, penitet, and some longer formule, as scribere 
én animo est, consilium cept, animum induco.* Similar to these are 
the Greek phrases, yoapew Bothopa, Svvapat, erryeps, det, PoBodpac, 
guivopa.t In bota cases these verbs can be reduced to classes, and 
all together constitute a special kind of verb. They may be called. 
‘Mood-Auxiharies, as distinguished from Tense-Auxiliaries. In English 
they are, of course, very common; in German there are at least six 
‘ Auxiliary Verbs of Mood,” as Tiarkst calls them, or “ the Auxiliary 
Verbs of Modality,” as Becker§ phrases it, viz., durfen, konnen, mogen, 
mussen, sollen, and wollen. Greek has two usages, one with the In- 
finitive, and the other with the Participle. Thus ypadiy diarekeï, 
madera alpen, veg, apapraver, halverar The difference between the 
two is that the latter implies that the action is or was in operation, 
while the Infinitive phrase does not imply the performance. In 
Latin we must also notice the poetic use of Finite Verbs with the 
Infinitive to express a prohibition, instead of the Imperative. This 
occurs especially in Horace, as in the expressions mitte sectari, fuge 
suspicari, and the like. The Auxiliary is sometimes left out when 
events are related spiritedly, that followin rapid succession, as in the 
example in the Primer, multi sequi, fugere, occidi, capi. And modal 
constructions sometimes take wt with the Subjunctive instead of the 
Infinitive, as in cwra ut valeas; or the Subjunctive alone, with the 
omission of wt, as Tu nos fac ames. i | 

In giving then this explanation, the tutor not only appeals to the 
knowledge of English constructions possessed either explicitly or 
implicitly by his pupil, but he also rests his doctrine upon a wide 
principle of universal language. Prolative, involving a notion of 
extension, is purely a grammatical figment. It suggests the idea of 
an unmeaning line drawn from the Nominative to the Finite Verb, 
and extending to the Infinitive. Mood-Auxiliary attaches itself to 
what a boy knows; he can readily understand it, and feel that its 
theory has a ground-work in science and in common sense. 


IY. 


Having considered some of the most important of the outlying 
- parts of the system, we come now to the central theory of Simple 
Sentences, which is given in the “Prefatory Excursion,” as the 
Editor of the Primer calls the Introduction, in accordance with his 
habit of indulging in odd expressions. In this Excursion the follow- 
ing passage occurs :— 


# Latin Grammar, pp. 233, 234. + Greek Syntax, pp. 13, 14. 
t Grammar, Chap. IW., p. 124. $ Fradersdorff’s Becker, $$ 90, 215, pp. 96, 220. 
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“D. Any finite part of the Verb sum (esse) to be, is usually a (sic) Copula 
or Link; and a word linked by it* to the subject and completing the sense 
ig called the Complement, both together forming the Predicate : 


Predicate. ; 
. m 
Subject. Copula. Complement. 
Homo | est mortalis, 
Man is mortal. 
Homines sunt animalia, 
Men are animals, 


Note. The Copula is often omitted: as, Rari boni (good men are few.” 


To estimate this fairly, the relative position of Logic and Grammar 
should be borne in mind. Grammar having been actually built upon 
Logic at its origin in the Alexandrian schools, it was but natural 
that when in this century men wished to advance grammatical 
science, they should'recur to logical terms and theories. In attempt- 
ing, therefore, to explain simple sentences upon the principleof Subject, 
Copula, and Predicate, they were met by one chief difficulty amongst 
others. Simple sentences are grammatically of two kinds; those in 
which the Verb is the Copula or Copulative, and the much larger 
class which have a Verb Transitive or Neuter. In the former of 
these two, obstacles were easily surmounted by paying no attention in 
the use of ’Copulative Verbs, like fio and videor, to the severely accurate 
meaning of the logical terms. But when Neuters and Transitives 
are employed, to distinguish the Copula and Predicate from one 
another in currit, for example,-or hominem occidit, is plainly beyond 
the province of Grammar. Hence Becker and his followers in Qer- 
many and England discard the Copula, except in peculiar cases, and 
include all besides the Subject under the Predicate. And, asa matter 
of grammatical arrangement alone, there can be no doubt that they are 
right. Except in Copulative sentences, Grammar has no other divi- 
sion. But all who have been trained in Logic have felt the incon- 
sistency of using the same term for one thing in Logic and for another 
in Grammar. And as they know that Predicate is a logical name, 
which was invented for Logic and had its precise meaning assigned 
to it by Logic, they have felt somewhat annoyed at its perversion in 
Grammar, and have been inclined to impute mentally to its perverters 
an ignorance of sound Logic. This line of thought has run through a: 
thousand minds. Now, when the nine Head-masters of the oldest 
English public schools brought out a grammar, people expected that 
inasmuch as they would understand ‘both Logic and Grammar, the 
claims of both would be adjusted and the matter satisfactorily set at 
rest. Instead of that, what do we find ? Logic is quietly laid aside, 
the grammatical perversion of “ Predicate” is confirmed, and the 

* This seems to have been forgotten when the passage given in the note to p. 99 was 
written. 
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word Complement, which had been only slightly known in Grammar, 
and that under a different meaning, is moved up into the pate 
occupied by Predicate for centuries.* 

The practical effect of this will be, that all who follow the Pie 
at school will have to unlearn the meaning taught them of Predicate, 
and will probably find themselves in no little perplexity and con- 
fusion till they have done so. But, besides this, Complement in the 
sense assigned to it is essentially wrong. A ‘Complement is that 
which fills up or completes. Complementum is probably found only 
in two places, each of which affords a good specimen of its meaning. 
In the “ Orator,” whilst insisting upon rhythm naturally resulting 
from apt and forcible and well-arranged words—like the sustained 
and graceful action of an athlete, who calculates his movements and 
never overdoes his strength—Cicero reflects upon some speakers who 
introduced meaningless words, as mere make-weights, to complete 
the measure of their periods.t And Tacitus tells how one Ancharius 
Priscus summoned Cæsius Cordus for extortion, adding a charge of 
treason, which at that time was brought to crown all indictments.t 
In the same way we speak now in mathematics, of the two smaller 
figures which, with the parallelograms about the diagonal, make up 
or complete the whole figure; or with reference to an arc or angle, 
of the difference between the arc or angle and ninety degrees; or of 
any number, as the difference between that number and ten, a 
hundred, or a thousand, and so forth. So too of a ship or regiment 
as having its full complement of stores and men. In other instances, 
“Complement stands for that which is added, not as necessary, but as 
ornamental, something adventitious to the main thing.” Connected 
with this, and derived from the same origin, compliments in society 
are etymologically the ceremonious finish that decks out and con- 
summates any event which is the cause of them. 

* The reason for this is given in a passage in the “ Glossarium Grammaticum,” 
which we commend to the notice of Logicians, especially in the parts we have italicised. 

“ Predicatum (predicare, to declare), the Predicate of a sentence, or that which is 
declared of the subject. Jiters on Logic resolve every proposition into Subject, Copula, 
and what they call Predicate. But in grammar this would only mislead, for, it is not in 
this form that authors write. Since every Finite Verb is Predicative, inaccuracy is 
avoided dy calling a Verb q Predicate only when it completes Predication, but in other 
instances the ‘Verb of the Sentence.’ When the Verb is the Copula ora Verb 
Copulative, the term which links it to the subject, and completes Predication, is called 
Complement (instead of Predicate), by which the inconvenience of giving the same title 
to Nouns and Verbs is obviated.” 

The innocence shown in this way of speaking of logicians ab extra, reminds one of 
the attacks made some years ago upon Logic, when for example Campbell, in his 
clever treatise on Rhetoric (Chap. vi.) urges against Syllogism, that after all it is not of 
much importance, since few would make use of such an awkward mode of reasoning, 

+ Cic. Orator, 69, 230, inculcata reperias inania quædam verba, quasi complementa 
numerorum, 

f Tac. Ann, iii. 38, addito majestatis crimine, quod tum omnium accusationum 
complementum'erat. + 
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Such, then, being the accredited meaning of this word, it can only 
be applied with any strictness to the subordinate part of a sentence: 
But, to allow more latitude, at all events it would stand with pro- 
priety only for the less important of the parts that are not subordinate. 
What, then, will logicians say to its being made equivalent to the 
Predicate? They who give a rule for detecting the Predicate in ordi- 
nary sentences, that we should fix upon the most emphatic word ? 
Is this to be the teaching of the Public Schools of England ? 

The solution of the difficulty is easy. Grammar creates a new 
division, and must have a new term forit. That division is, how- 
ever, grounded upon the Predicate, and the term required should 
therefore be like it. “ Predication,” or that which declares about 
the subject, is perhaps by its active form well fitted to express that 
which the verb and the rest of the sentence declare, as distinguished 
from that which is declared (predicatur), and which is attached 
by the Copula to the subject. But this is an important point, and 
demands general counsel and agreement for arriving at a satisfactory 
settlement.* For as classical teaching is conducted by a host of able | 
men, who in their several departments may be in a measure inde- 
pendent of one another, any manual for universal use must either 
express doctrine, which is already popular, or such as, being grounded 
upon received opinions, is sure to win its way into general accept- 
ance. Through a neglect, as it would appear, of this obvious prin- 
ciple in the compilation of the Primer, the opposition to it has been 
entailed. Either course might have been followed with safety. From 
the general character of our Public Schools, and the high reputation 
of their able Head-masters, most people expected a judicious, sound, 
faultless treatise, containing all that is generally held amongst 
scholars, including also wise decisions upon mooted points, and 
affording room for private teaching to be superadded by the indi- 
vidual master. More than this might have been attempted without ` 
endangering success. The opinions of the most able men in their 
several provinces might have been collected, and thus Logic, and 
Philology, and grammatical accuracy, and experience in teaching 
little boys, and advanced scholarship, and the various opinions of 
scholars would all have been represented. 

But the Editor of the Primer, with the concurrence of his col- 
leagues in the affair, has taken a more ambitious flight. 

: Epwarp MILLER. 


* Mr. Hayman prefers ‘“Predicative,” Letter, p. 11. This, however, seems to be 
more adapted to express a single word than the better half of a sentence. Predication, 
as I employ it, is already creeping into use. Witness even the Primer (p. 169), as 
above p. 99, note. : 


5 Ne eee 





THE EASTER CONTROVERSIES OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY, 


IN THEIR RELATION TO THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


iB is well known to every critical student of the Gospels that there 
are few points connected with the history of the early Christian 
Church upon which the “Tiibingen School” lay more stress, as a 
means of disproving the authenticity of the Gospel of St. John, than 
the Easter controversies of the second century. Baur, Schwegler, 
Strauss, and Hilgenfeld vie with one another in expressing their 
sense of the importance of these controversies, while they agree in 
regarding them as a conclusive proof that the fourth Gospel could 
not have beon in existence till long after they had begun, and that 
it must at last have emanated from one of a tone of thought 
altogether different from that of the Apostle whom the Church 
believes to have been its author.* . As every question relating to the 
Gospel of St.John is not only of the deepest, but of ever-increasing ‘ 
interest; as the authenticity or non-authenticity of that Gospel is at 
this moment the great battle-field of those who contend for or deny 
the validity of our historical records of Christianity; and as these 
Easter controversies are, notwithstanding all that has been written 
on them, a point of great obscurity, it may be well to submit the 


e“ Baur, “Die Kanonischen Evangelien,” p. 334, &c. ‘“ Kirchengeschichve der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte,” p. 156, &c. Schwegler, “Das Nachapostolische Zeitalter,” 
p- 352, &c. Strauss, “Das Leben Jesu,” 1864, p. 76, &c. Hilgenfold, “ Die Evan- 
gelien nach ihrer Enstehung,” p. 341, &c. 
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question to a renewed examination, to endeavour to make it clear to 
the English reader, and to mark, as calmly as possible, the conclusions 
to which it leads. i . 

It is unnecessary to cecupy space with detailing the history of the 
question before us from the time when, especially :hrough the 
inquiries of Neander, it first assumed the importance that is due to 
it. We pass at once to its latest phase. 

It is acknowledged then by all that, in the latter half of the second 
century, there was a decided difference of practice in regard to the 
solemnities of the Easter week between the Christians of Asia Minor, 
whom we shall call the Asiatics, and the Christians of Rome and the 
West, whom we shall call the Westerns. There is no doubt that 
the Asiatics celebrated as a day of peculiar solemnity the 14th of 
Nisan, that is, the day on which the Jews had been accustomed to 


© kill the Paschal lamb, and on the evening of which—the evening 


before his death—Jesus, as would at least seem from the Synoptic 
Gospels, ate his last Passover with his disciples, and substituted 
the Sacrament of the Supper for the Jewish feast. This 14th of 
Nisan was thus celebrated in Asia without reference to the day of 
the week on which it fell. It was celebrated by fasting and in 
sorrow, but in the evening the Lord’s Supper was partaken of, the 
period: of fasting came to an end, and Christian joy and feasting 
took its place. In the West the practice was different. There the 
day of Christ’s death was always commemorated on a Friday, the 
day of the week on which the Saviour actually died; the Friday and 
the Saturday following it were observed as a fast; and only on the 
Sunday morning, the morning of the Resurrection, did the fasting 
terminate, the celebraticn of the Supper take place, and the time of 
Christian joy and feasting begin. It is obvious then that, as the 
14th Nisan might fall upon any of the seven days of the week, 
the fasting of the Asiazic and Western’Christians must often have 
terminated at different times; and that the spectacle would not 
unfrequently be presented to the world of one large section of the 
Christian Church wrapped in mourning, while another large section 
was rejoicing in Easter joy." We cannot be surprised that contro- 
versy arose, and that efforts were made to bring the whole Church 
to one method of giving expression to its most sacred recollections, 
and of celebrating its most holy season. Further, it is acknow- 
ledged by all that the Asiatics defended their observance by the 
authority, among others, of the Apostle John. This is rendered 
clear by the language cf Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus about the 
year 190, who, in a letter to Victor, Bishop of Rome, preserved by* 
Eusebius, v. 24, urges the necessity of adhering to the custom 
handed down to him by his forefathers, among whom he expressly 
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mentions “ John who had leant upon the breast of the Lord.” The 
same authority, however, had been appealed to at a much earlier 
date; for, when Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, visited Anicetus, 
Bishop of Rome, about the year 160, we are informed by Ireneus, 


in a writing preserved by Eusebius, v. 24, that the two bishops — 


discussed between them the difference before us, Polycarp pleading 
that he could not abandon a practice which “he had always observed 
along with John, the disciple of our Lord, and the other Apostles.” 
Such are the admitted facts. The important question is, What is 
the meaning of them, and how do they bear upon the authenticity of 
the fourth GospelP To this question Baur and all the members 
of the Tübingen School answer, The <Asiatics celebrated the 14th 
Nisan by an administration of the Lord’s Supper in commemoration of 
the Passover which Jesus had on that same day, immediately before his 
death, eaten with his disciples.* ~It was not indeed a Jewish Passover 
that was thus partaken of in Asia. It was a purely Christian meal; 
but it was connected with its particular day of the month in order the 
better to commemorate the Last Supper of the Lord, supposed to have 
been eaten on that day. The Asiatic Church therefore believed that 
Jesus ate on the evening of the 14th, and that he died upon the 15th; 
and it believed this, according to unimpéachable testimony, upon, the 
authority of the Apostle John. But now, what says the fourth Gospel ? 
According to it, the celebration of the Last Supper by our Lord took 
place-not upon the 14th Nisan, but upon the evening of the day 
previous, the 13th, while Jesus dies upon the cross on the 14th, 
and therefore before the Passover of the law could have been par- 
taken of. Nay further, one of the most prominent ideas of this 
Gospel is that of Jesus as the true Paschal lamb, an idea which the 
Westerns thoroughly appreciated, but which, it is maintained, could 
bave no place in the minds of the Asiatics, because they believed 
that Jesus died on the 15th, which, if the true Paschal lamb in 
whom the shadows of the old ceconomy were realized, he could not 
have done. The conclusion is obvious. The Apostle who is the 
great authority for the Asiatic, cannot possibly be the author of a 
Gospel which speaks unmistakeably for the Western, practice; the 
Apostle to whose example and influence is to be traced a custom 
opposed to the idea of Jesus as the true Paschal lamb cannot possibly 


* The following is Baur’s own statement upon the point :—‘‘ The main point upon 
which everything depends is accordingly the 14th Nisan, which the Judaizing party 
celebrated as the day on which Jesus had eaten the Paschal lamb with his disciples. 
It is in this specific sense that we are to understand the word rnpety, that so often meets us in 
ghese controversies»... . the 14th Nisan is always meant, in so far as Jesus had on 
that day eaten the Paschal lamb with his disciples in the manner prescribed by the law, 
and in so far as, in commemoration of this last meal of Jesus, the same service should be 
observed by his disciples on the same day.’ —(Die Kanonischen Evangelien,” p. 335.) u 
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“have written a Gospel n which the Saviour is so clearly set forth in 


that light. “Ts it not lear,” says Baur, “that the one idea excludes 
the other; that the Apostle John, if the authority spoken of, cannot 
at the same time hava written a Gospel directly opposed to the 
custom which his authority sustains?”* It is impossible to deny 
the speciousness of the argument; let us endeavour to examine it. 
Three stages of the coatroversy are distinctly marked in the docu- 
ments that have come down to us, and these stages belong to the 
years 160, 175, and 19C or to near about these dates. 

I. The first stage meets us in the days of Anicetus, Bishop of 
Rome, and we derive oar information regarding it from a letter of 
Irenæus preserved by Eusebius (v. 24). The letter, indeed, pro- 
perly belongs to the third stage, but it carries us back to the first. 


# And when the blessed Polycarp,” it says, ‘staid at Rome in the days of 
Anicetus, and they had alco some little difference of opinion with regard to 
other points, they immediasely came to a peaceable understanding respecting 
this one, for they had no l~ve for mutual disputes. For neither could Ani- 
cetus persuade Polycarp nct to observe (uù rnpeir, i.e. the fourteenth Nisan), 
inasmuch as he had alway observed (tel rernpyxdra) with John the disciple 
of our Lord and the other apostles with whom he had associated ; nor could 
Polycarp persuade Anicetur to observe (ryper), for he said that he ought to 
follow the custom of the Paesbyters before him.” 


Polycarp was Bishop of Smyrna in Asia, and there can be no 
doubt that he expressed in these words the custom of the Asiatic 


‘Church. That was rqpew, while the Western practice was pì rnpety. 


The reference is to the 12th Nisan, as we learn from c. 23, a part of 
the narrative to illustrate which these words of Irenæus are 
quotéd, and where the particular nature of the observance is 
distinctly brought before us. What that was will be evident from 
the following extract :— 

“The churches of all Asiz, guided by ancient tradition, thought that they 
were bound to keep the fou-teenth day of the moon, on the occasion of the 
feast of the Saviour’s Passo-er ‘oeAfyns rùv reooapes Kat dexarny wovro dety érè 
ric rod cwrnplov wacxa éopric rapgabukärrew), that day on which the Jews had 
been commanded to kill the Paschal lamb, it being necessary for them by all 
means to regulate the close of the fast by that day, on whatever day of the 
week it might happen to fal; while it was the custom of all the churches-of 
all the rest of the world, which observed in this respect an Apostolic tradition 
that has prevailed down to Dur own time, not to do so (roÿror éwiredeiv rûv 
rpérov, 1.6. to bring the fasting to an end), it being proper to close the fast 
on no other day than that o: the Resurrection of our Lord.” 


In the light of this passage the whole difference between the two 
Churches of the East ard West rises at once to our view with a 
clearness so great, that i- is difficult to understand the amount of 
misapprehension that has orevailed regarding it. Among the infer- j 

* Dio Eanonischen Evangelien, p. 339. | 
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ences drawn by Baur from the words quoted is this, that on the 
“l4th Nisan the Asiatics were wont to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
in commemoration of His last Paschal Meal, which they believed took 
-place upon that day. That is the meaning which he attaches to the 
word rnoew. “It can refer to nothing,” are his words, “ but to the 
Passover of the law observed by Jesus himself.” * 

Now, in the first place, it has to be observed in examining this 
question, that the prominence given by Baur to the celebration of 
the Supper as the chief part of the Asiatic observance of the 14th 
Nisan is wholly unwarranted by the representation of Eusebius. 
Indeed, it appears to rest mainly upon a mistranslation of the 
language of that historian,—a mistranslation which has, so far as we 
have seen, been adopted by all who have discussed this question. We 
refer to the words of the quotation given above, imèl rij¢ rod cwrnplov 
macxa, TX, in which Eusebius is understood to say that the, Church 
in Asia kept the 14th day of the moon as the Paschal feast of her 
Redeemer.t But these words have no such meaning. ’Ert is evidently 
to be rendered at the time of, or on the occasion of. Eusebius does 
not say that the 14th was kept as a feast of the Saviour’s Passover, 
but that, at the time when that feast fell, it was “kept.” How it 
was kept is manifest from the words that follow. It was kept by a 
double service, by fasting during the day, by the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper in the evening. That the Church fasted during 
the day is so obvious as to need no proof. It appears from every 
sentence of the historian’s narrative. In connection with this, there- 
fore, it is only of importance to observe that it is the fasting of the 
day which is spoken of throughout. It is not a long previous fast, 
extending, it may be, over many days. It is the fast of one day, and 
that day the 14th, which is alone alluded to. That the Communion 
was celebrated in the evening is, indeed, not quite so expressly stated; 
and, could it be shown that it was not, the whole of Baur’s argument 
would, of course, at once fall to the ground. There is reason, how- 

-ever, to think it was. But this much at least i certain, that Baur is 
altogether unwarranted in laying the main stress of rnpeiy upon it 
alone. That rnpet, even though followed by the Communion, con- 
‘sisted mainly in a fast. 


* Die Kanonischen Evangelien, p. 341. 
+ These words, ¢.g., are rendered by Steitz, in his very able article on this subject in the 
“Studien und Kritiken,” 1856, p. 770: “ Als des Paschafest des Erldsers.” Cruse, in 
` his translation of Eusebius, renders: “To keep the fourteenth day of the moon for the 
festival of the Saviour’s Passover.” The importance of our amended translation consists 
in this, that it detaches from the 14th Nisan the idea of a éopry, as if it had been 
that alone. It will be shown in the text that it was more. Thore was also a fast upon 
that day. But a éopri was in itself the opposite of a fast; yyipa: yap siot mévOouc, add’ 
oby opreg are the words of the Apostol. Const., xvizi. 1. The passage is given in full by 
Steitz, in the article in the St. u. Kr., spoken of above. 
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It might indeed be pleaded with no small show of reason that the 
principle of reckoning adopted in Asia, the principle which clung 
so firmly to the 14th day of the moon, would lead to the evening of 
that day being considered as, properly speaking, the beginning of the 
15th. We are unwilling to urge this. It might be said that the 
distinction thus drawn was too fine to be relied upon in argument; . 
that we should speak of the evening of a day as still a part of it; 
that writers of the second century probably did so too; and that, if 
the Lord’s Supper was partaken of on the evening of the 14th, it 
was but natural that it should be regarded as a part of the service of 
the day. , We at once allow this, and shall not urge the considera- 
tion to which we have referred. All the more, however, are we 
entitled to ask that the matter shall be looked at as it stands. 

How does it stand? We have a fast and a Communion feast as 
parts of the same day’s services. Baur cahnot be permitted to fasten 
his eyes only on the latter, and to treat the former as if it had no 
meaning for the day to which it yet belongs with such peculiar em- 
phasis. We ask then, if the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
commemorated the last meal of Jesus with his disciples, what did the 
fast commemorate ? It must have been something that preceded our 
Lord’s last Passover. A punctilious clinging to the actual order of 
` events in the Passion week like that which is supposed to have 

marked the Asiatic Church at this time; a clinging to that order to 
such a degree, that the Church broke her fast, and celebrated the 
Supper, not in memory of a great redemptive act, but of a simple 
parting meal, could not so far reverse the order of events as to bring 
in a commemoration of the death of Jesus before she commemorated 
an act performed by him while alive. But, if so, what did she com- 
memorate by her fast? The death of Jesus, it is said, it was not. 
Could it be any of his previous sufferings? Could the fast, as sug- 
gested by Baur in his latest notice on this subject, be “ the expression 
of that sorrowful frame of mind which naturally took possession of 
the disciples when they again found themselves at the beginning of the 
time in which sponsus ablatus est.”* It might, perhaps, be allowed 
that this were possible if the Church afterwards commemorated the 
death of the Bridegroom with at least equal sorrow. But that was not 
the case. Nothing is more certain than that, with the Communion 
‘on the evening of the 14th the fasting closed. That is, it closed 
with the commemoration, we are told, of the Saviour’s last Paschal 
Supper. There was no fasting, therefore, upon the day of his death. 
We have a fast for the twilight which precedes the darkness, but 
none for the hour of thickest darkness itself; a fast for the thoughts 
of Jesus as he enters upon his. last sufferings; but the fast is over ; 
it is replaced by a feast before the great event in which these suffer- 


* Kircheng., i. p. 161, note. ` 
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ings culminated, and ‘to which the Church felt that redemption was 
mainly due.* Such an arrangement of her Passion week no Church 
could possibly have made; and we are fully entitled, therefore, to say 
that, upon the Tübingen hypothesis, the fast of the 14th in Asia is 
wholly inexplicable. 

What then was the idea that lay at the bottom of this fast? We 
cannot hesitate for a moment in answering, it was commemoration of 
the death of Jesus. We see this from the nature of the thing itself. 
Fasting is naturally connected with the thought of the Saviour’s 
sufferings and death, and with no other incident of his last few hours 
upon earth; nor, we may safely say, would Baur ever have thought of 
anything else had he not limited the rypeiv to thé celebration of the 
Supper, to a commemoration of the last Passover of Jesus. We are 
led to the same conclusion when we attend to the precise nature of 
the complaint made by the Westerns against the Asiastic practice. 
Their line of argument, as indicated in the passages quoted by us, 
leads directly to the conclusion that they complained only because it 
seemed to them that the fast in, the East was closed, and the thought 
of Christian joy introduced, too soon. Their own joy began only on 
the Sunday morning as the morning of the Resurrection ; why should 
their fellow-Christians in Asia begin their joy not only before the 
Sunday morning, but without any special commemoration of the 
Resurrection at allP They seem to have no idea that fasting in . 
Asia is connected with a wrong event, but that the bringing it to an 
end is not connected with the right event, that of the Saviour’s 
resurrection. Noone doubts that the Paschal sorrow of the West 
was à sorrow for the death of Jesus; the West only complains of the 
East that its sorrow is too early broken; and-it thus distinctly 
recognises in that sorrow a sorrow similar to its own. Further, it 
knows that the sorrow whose untimely close it condemns, is confined 
to the fourteenth ; it follows unavoidably that it saw in the Asiatic 
fast of that particular day a.sorrow for the Redeemer’s death. 

From the day fast of the fourteenth, let us now turn to the evening” 
Communien in the Asiatic Church. Why is it celebrated then, and 
without waiting for the morning of Easter Sunday? What is the 
idea which it is intended to express? And why should the Westerns 

‘complain, as they do complain, that it is, celebrated too soon? To 
answer these questions it appears to us that we have to attend toa 
peculiar characteristic of the Easter Sunday morning festival which, 
so far as we have observed,.has not yet been taken notice of in conmec- 

* Baur, indeed, denies that the eating on the fourteenth was necessarily a token of 
jéy ; and Tayler, in a work published since this article was written, adopts the idea, 

-and even goes the length of urging that, while the Pascha was a festival to the Jew, it 
was “a fast” to the Christian.—(The Fourth Gospel, p.115). But every one knows 


the Communion was always a éopri7; and the very burden of the complaint against the 
„Asiatic Church was, thaj by that feast she broke the fast.’ 
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tion with this questior. That festival was not a commemoration of ` 
the simple fact of ou Lord’s resurrection from the dead. We do. 
not inquire whether o” not it was soon the other Sunday mornings of 
the year. We maintain only that on Easter Sunday it was more. 
It was a commemoratbn of a completed redemption, of a redemption 
completed not only br the Resurrection, but in the great atonement 
, of the cross when, wth the words of triumph on his lips, “It is 
finished,” the Saviour bowed his head and gave up the ghost. Thus 
it is that Gregory Nezianzen describes it as “The sacred and illus- 
trious Passover, that day which is the queen ‘of days, and that 
brilliant night, loosing the darkness of sin, on which we, with floods 
of light, joyfully celekrate our salvation, put to death with that light , 
who was slain for us, and when we rise with him again as he rises.” 
And Theodorus speaks in similar language, “It was a feast, and 
one the chief of all feasts. I mean the Passover in which the 
whole Christian worl] was wont to celebrate the death upon the 
cross, and the buria, and the saving resurrection of “the True 
Resurrection.”’* The:e words at once enable us to understand the 
grounds upon which the Westerns complained of the Asiatics, in 
so far as their complains was founded upon anything more than 
the mere fact of a ritvalistic difference. It seemed to them thata 
completed redemption could not be properly commemorated till after 
or along with the commemoration of the resurrection as well as the 
death of Jesus. Both facts needed to be embodied in order that full 
expression might be g-ven to the idea of the service, and the fault of 
the Asiatics was that they chose a time for the communion when 
they could legitimate-y embody only one. We fail to see, on any 
other supposition, why that Communion, together with the closing of 
the fast which accom>anied it, should have been complained of as 
they were. i 

But, if so, is it necessary to say how thoroughly this corresponds 
with both the narrative and the ideas of the fourth Gospel? The 
14th Nisan is observec in Asia by fasting in memory of the death of 
Jesus, while the Communion in the evening commemorates a com- 
pleted redemption. And these observances were rested upon the 
authority of the Apos-le John. Even at this stage we may speak of 
the harmony between -he Gospel and the Apostle as made out. i 

II. We come now :o the second stage of the controversy which 
our limited space conpels us to treat much more briefly than it 
deserves. The scene, cs we learn from Eusebius, iv. 26, was Laodicea, 
but little further information is given by that historian. Our chief 
authority in connecticn with it is Apollinarius of Hierapolis, two* 

& See the original passages in Suicer, “Thesaurus,” s.v. wdcya. It may be par- 


ticularly noted that, in the atter passage, Theodorus is referring not so much to tho 


present as the past. is 
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fragments of whose writings upon the point have been preserved in 
the “ Chronicon Paschale,” and will be found in Routh’s Reliq. Sacr., 
i. p. 160. These fragments are as follow :— 


“There are some now who, through ignorance, love to raise controversy 
about these things, being guilty in this of a pardonable offence, for ignorance 
does not so much deserve blame as need instruction. And they say that on 
the fourteenth the Lord ate the lamb with his disciples, but.that He himself 
suffered on the great day of unleavened bread ; and they interpret Matthew 
as favouring their view, from which it appears ‘that their sentiments are not 
in harmony with the law, and that the Gospels seem, according to them, to 
be at variance.” . 

Again, — 

‘The fourteenth is the true Passover of the Lord, the great sacrifice, 
instead of the lamb the Son of God . . . who was lifted up upon the homs 
of the unicorn . . . and who was buried on the day of the Passover, the 
stone having been placed upon his tomb.”* 

‘Upon these two fragments great stress is laid by the Tubingen 
school, for they are regarded as an argument against the practice of 
the: Church in Asia by one who had adopted Western views, and who 
was opposed to the sentiments of the Church in which he was himself 
a bishop. If such a representation be correct, it will of course follow 
that the Asiatic Church did not consider the 14th, to be the day of 
the death of Jesus, and that the conclusions to which we have come 
in speaking of the first stage of the controversy are false. Two most 
important questions then meet us here, Was Apollinarius a represen- 
tative or an opponent of the Asiatic Church? and, Againsi whom 
is his argument directed ? 

1. Was Apollinarius a representative or an opponent of the Asiatic 
Church? We shall answer this question very briefly, for if it shall 
appear, as we trust it may, in the subsequent part of our discussion, 
that both the Asiatic and the Western Church believed that Jesus 
was the true Paschal lamb, it is a question which can only be 
answered by the statement that on the chief point at issue, Apolli- 
. narius shared the views of both Churches. That, however, he was 
not an opponent of the church to which he belonged may be seen, 
independently of this, from the following considerations. First, the 
improbability is great that had he differed from it to the extent 
supposed, he should have occupied such a distinguished place within 


* Biol roivuy of òt &yvotay puovexobor wepl robrwy, cbyyvworoy npãypa MEMOV- 
Oérec* Gyvora yap où xatnyopiay åvaðéyerai, ANG Oidaxijg wpocdeirat, Kat Aéyouow 
bre rj ð rò mpdBarov werd rõv paðnröv ipayev 6 Kopiog’ rÿ dE peyddy pépa rir 
alipuv abrd¢ čraðev* Kai Sinyotvrat Mar8aiov oùrw Néyew we vevonxaci’ Gev 
áoúppwvóc re vó % vonage abrür' ral craoiäbeuv doret rar adrodc rà sbayyzéAta. 


‘H 49 rò GAN Orvdy rod Kupiov résye, À} ý Ovoia 7 peyadyn, 6 avril rod apvod waite Oeoù 
ó dpubeic i iml Fépéruy povoripwrog. . . . watd rageig ev muëpg ry rod 
ie tmireOévrog TH pyHpare roù AiGou. 
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it, and should have obtained such celebrity through his various 
works, as we learn from Eusebius, Serapio, Socrates, and. Jerome, he 
actually did.* Secondly, he is ranked by Eusebius with, Melitọ, 
Bishop of Sardis. But Melito was one of those to whom Polycrates, 
in a letter to which we shall afterwards have occasion to refer, 
appealed as his great authorities in favour of the Asiatic practice ; 
and, further, it has been made clear by Steitz (l. c. p. 786, &c.) that 
Melito fully shared the great principle of the Westerns that Jesus 
was the true Paschal lamb. The proof is so interesting that we 
regret that want of space compels us to abstain from repeating it. 
We shall add only one argument from words of Melito which Steitz 
has left unnoticed. They occur in the third and fourth fragments 
given us by Routh (Reliq. Sacr. p. 124). In the former he says, 
“ For the Lord the Lamb was as the ram which Abraham beheld 
caught in the bush Sabek, but the bush signified the cross, and that 
place Jerusalem, and the lamb the Lord bound for the slaughter.” + 
And then, in the fourth fragment, he explains why the lxx. in the 
passage of Genesis which he quotes, read «préc instead of äuvos. It 
was in order to denote not a yoting offering like Isaac, but the 
full-grown, the perfect Lord (óc ó xépiog rédetoc). Nothing can well 
be more certain than the conclusion to which such language leads, 
that Melito beheld in Jesus “ the Lamb of God,” for it is not simply 
Christ’s offering that he beholds typified on Mount Moriah, but it 
is that offering as the offering of a lamb, and he sets himself to 
explain why the Greek translator of the Hebrew should have used 
the word xpióç instead of äuvoc ; it is not that that translator would 
convey a different idea, but that he would bring out more perfectly 
the true idea of Jesus as the full-grown lamb.f It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the fact that this conception of Jesus as the apros is 
peculiar to the Gospel of John. It was a conception then of ‘the 
Asiatic Church; and, shared by Apollinarius, we are led to believe 
that with his Church that father was at one. Thirdly, how could 
Apollinarius be an opponent of his own church, when the fragments 


` The extracts from these writers bearing upon the point will be found in Routh, 
. “Relig. Sac.,” i. p. 161. 

+ The words of the first clause in the original are, 4v yàp à Kúptoc ò auvdc we «pièce, 
by dev, x.r.À., Which are rendered by the Latin translator, “ Dominus enim erat agnus, 
sicut aries,” &c. The translation which we have given appears to be demanded by the 
article before duvéc. Under any circumstances, however, that article is to be par- 
ticularly noted. The Lord was not simply a lamb; he was the Lamb. The words of 
the fourth fragment are: rò rarexôuevoc rüv kepårwv ò Lipoc kal ó ‘EBpatoc spepápevog 
gnolv: Ge cagéorepoy rurovy rov oraupév' add rai Tó, Kptdg, roùro dxpiBot’ ob yap 
slaev, apvac, vedg ag 6 Isade, AA xpidc, be 6 Kúptog TÉA&oc.  . i 

+ Tayler, in the work already mentioned (p. 108, note) objects that, in the passages*of 
Melito referred to, ‘‘ Christ is typified, not by the Passover, but by Isaac, or by the ram 
which redeemed him.” He has failed to observe that it is Christ, as the lamb; who 
is so typified, and that Melito is careful to show how the type only brings out more 
fully the idea of the antitype. g 
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of his writings above given make so manifest the importance which 
he attaches to the 14th Nisan? It was the distinguishing charac- 


teristic of the Western Church, as we have seen in considering the 


first stage of the controversy, that it attached no importance to that 
day. Mi rnpéw was its symbol in regard to it. The question between 
the East and the West was not about different modes of keeping 
the 14th. It was only “keeping” or “not keeping; ” and, if 
Apollinarius therefore is to be regarded as an advocate of Western 
views, it is wholly inexplicable that, on the main point at issue, he 
should have so widely diverged from them.* 

These considerations alone are sufficient to prove that Apollinarius 
must be regarded as a representative, not as an opponent, of the 
Asiatic Church. The conclusion might be confirmed, were it necessary, 
from the answer to be given to the second question, to which we 
now proceed. : 

2. Against whom is his argument directed ? The Tübingen School 
answers, against the Asiatic Church. But the very opening words of 
the first fragment conclusively demonstrate that this cannot be the 
case. ’Euoi rolyvy, he says. “There are some,” &c. Words could 
scarcely show with greater clearness, that the opinion he is about to 
controvert was the opinion only of a few. It is not conceivable that 
he should have spoken in this way of the whole Asiatic Church of 
which he was himself a bishop. But not only so. He charges those 
of whom he speaks with @yvoa and ¢idovexia. Again it is not 
conceivable that, at a time when the traditions of a Church were 
reverenced as they were then, and when it was universally admitted 
that traditional authority was the ground upon which the Church 
of Asia rested its observance, he could have used this language had 
he been speaking of it as a whole. He might have argued with it; 
he might have pointed out the error of its traditionary belief; but 
to charge it with ignorance and love of strife is what he could not 
have done. It is a party then, and not the Church, against which 
he contends; and the important question arises, What were the 
views of this party; in what did they differ from the Church; and 
“what was the ground of the difference? Weitzel, who has rendered 
such distinguished service in this controversy by first clearly pointing 
out that the opponents of Apollinarius were a party, and not the 
Church +, Ebrard (l. c. p. 594), Steitz (Stud. u. Kr. 1856, p. 778), 
Lechler (1. c. p. 513), Schaff (Hist. of Christian Church, p. 375), and 
indeed all who oppose the views of Baur, represent it as a Judaizing, 


e * Compare the valuable work of Lechler, “Das Apostolische und Nachapostolische 
Zeitalter,” p. 512. 

+ We have to regret that we have not seen Weitzel’s classical work on this subject; 
but his views are sufficiently explained in an article published by him in the “Studien 
und Kritiken,” 1848, Part IV., and in the other works referred to in this article. 
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as an Ebionitish, perty; as a party whick proceeded upon Jewish 
notions, and which observed the 14th Nisan by a Judæo-paschal 
feast in commemora ion of that passover which they maintained our 
Lord ate on the niht before he suffered, the night appointed by 
the law. As a cons quence of this Judaizing tendency, as a means 
of vindicating the position that they had taken up, they are then 
supposed to have wgea that our Lord suxered on the 15th; and 
that the Gospel of St. Matthew favoured this idea. Let us hear 
Weitzel— 


“ The Quartodceimazs cf Apollinarius were therefore Judaizers. Their 
tendency was Ebionitih, ¿s appears from their chronology of the Passion- 
week; their solemnity was Ebionitish, the eating of a lamb; its termination 
was Ebionitish, becausc deduced from the idea of the continued obligation of 
the coremonial law; their conception of the relation between the Old and 
New Testament was E bionitish, for they had not recognised the typical 
character of the law aad its abrogation as now fulfilled in Christ; their 
appeal to the Gospel w:s Ebionitish, becauso it was made only to Matthew, 
the favourite Gospel of he Ebionites, without paying due regard to tho other 
Gospels acknowledged by the Church, especialy the fowth; their whole 
method of argument was thoroughly Ebionitish.” 

And then he giver this method in certain words of Hippolytus 
which, for reasons to be mentioned afterwards, it is unnecessary to 
quote now (l. c. pp. 829, 382). Ebrard is not less decided ; “ Apolli- 
narius had to do with gross Judaising herctics;” “it is more and more 
apparent, therefore, taat they were Judaizing Ebionitish heretics ” 
(l. c. pp. 594, 596). wailo he agrees witL Weitzel, that on the 
14th Nisan they actually ate a Paschal lamb after the manner of 
the Jews. 

The main point of Weitzel’s argument, it will be observed, and a 
point whose importance cannot be overrated, is, that those referred to 
as giving trouble in I aodicea were a party, and not the Church at 
large. But in conducting his argument he has laid himself open to 
the chargo of represnting this party as more Judaic than the 
statements of Apollinarius scem to warrant. The Tübingen School 
is thus enabled to say that there is no proof of this extreme Judaiz- 
ing, and nothing in th: views ascribed to the party which may not, 
with all propriety, be supposed to have marked the Church. It 
seems to us that there is truth in this reply; for, first, how is it 
possible to imagine th:t, had the party referred to been marked by 
the gross Judaism with which it is charged, it could have been 
spoken of by an ortlodox bishop in the mild language that is 
employed by him? ‘What were some of the errors cf the party 
according to Weitzel? They had not recognised in Jesus the fulfils 
ment of the Old Testament ; they believed in the continued obligation 
of the ceremonial law tLey held themselves bound to observe the 
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14th Nisan as a Jewish festival; they actually killed a, Paschal 
lamb on that day, and ate it in the evening as a Jewish Passover. 
Yet an orthodox bishop only says of them that the strife which they 
excite on these points is the result of ignorance; that this their 
ignorance is pardonable; that it needs instruction rather than 
deserves reproof. For errors which really subverted the whole 
Christian system he has no harsher language. We must conclude that 
they were not an heretical sect; that they were within the Church. 
But, secondly, how very great is the improbability that a Judaism of 
so gross a kind existed within the bosom of the Christian Church at 
so late a period as the beginning of the last quarter of the second 
century. Epiphanius, indeed, (Haer, 70, 9,) speaks much later of a 
sect which celebrated rò wacxa along with the Jews, but the point 
there mainly before that writer’s eye is the point of time; there is 
not the least mention of eating a lamb; and, besides, those referred 
to were a sect, a party distinctly recognised as heretical, while there 
is no indication in Apollinarius that the Quartodecimans, with whom 
we have now to do, were regarded with other feelings than those due 
to Christians who were involved in error and in need of instruction. 
Thirdly, it is to be observed that the statement of their views, as 
given by Apollinarius, is inconsistent with the idea that they 
were so Judaic as is said: “ They say that on the 14th,” &c. There 
is no charge of Judaizing here. The simple charge is that of a 
chronological mistake, and of defending that’ mistake by a certain 
interpretation of the Gospel of St. Matthew. It is hardly possible 
to think that, had their error been so grave as is supposed, its gravity 
would not have been more distinctly pointed out. Fourthly, the 
whole method of argument employed leads to the belief that the 
error of this party was considered to be mainly a chronological and 
exegetical one. This is obvious even from the first fragment of 
Apollinarius. It is not less obvious from the second, the object of 
which is to show that the 14th was the day when Jesus died, in 
opposition to the opinion advanced that he had died upon the 15th, an 
opinion which, if it gained ground, would, Apollinarius felt, over- 
throw the true meaning of a solemnity that had been fixed by constant 
tradition to a particular day. Let our readers again look at the short 
statement of this party’s views in the words of the first fragment, 
“ And they say,” &c., and then pass at once to the first words of the 
second fragment, and they must at once be sensible that the whole 
emphasis of the writer is laid on this, that not the great day of un- 
leavened bread, the 15th, but the 14th, is the day of the true Paschal 
offering. It is a question, in short, not of the eating of the supper 
so much as it is a question of the day of the death of Jesus. 

For these reasons, then, we feel compelled to reject the idea 
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which has of late years found such general acceptance, that the 
party which caused so much trouble in Laodicea was Ebionitish. It 
was a Christian party which sympathised with the general principle 
of the Asiatic Church, that the Christian zécya should be celebrated 
in memory of the Redeemer’s death. Its difficulty had reference to 
the day upon which it supposed that event to have taken place. If, 
the members of the party said, we commemorate upon the 14th, we 
do it a day too soon, we lose the main point of the celebration, for it 
was not on the 14th but on the 15th that Jesus died. That they 
_ designate the 14th as the day on which “the Lord ate the lamb with 
his disciples,” arose from no idea that a lamb must still be eaten by 
his followers. No dogmatic view lies at the bottom of the words. 
They are simply the historical method of marking out more precisely 
the sequence of the various events which took place in the Passion. 
Week.* Hence, too, the force of the latter words of the first frag- 
. ment, “from which it appears that their sentiments are not in 
harmony with the law, and that the Gospels seem, according to them, 
to be at variance.” t How were their sentiments not in harmony 
with the law? Because they ate a Paschal lamb on the evening of 
the 14th Nisan? That could not be. The law had enjoined such 
eating. It was because by placing the death of Jesus on the 15th 
they failed to see that He was the true fulfilling of the law. And as 
to the “ Gospels being at variance,” that was nothing to an Ebionite, 
who cared only for the Gospel of St. Matthew ; but it was, in the light 
now spoken of, a matter of the greatest moment, and that, whether we 
view it as an apprehension entertained by a Catholic bishop, or as a 
conclusion drawn by hearts that, in the main, were Catholic. Those 
then who were thus giving trouble in Laodicea were in principle a 
thoroughly Christian, and not an Ebionitish party. Their difficulty 
had no connection with Ebionitish views. It was wholly exegetical 
and historical. 

. The same conclusion is to be drawn from the manner in which 
Apollinarius conducts his argument in the. second fragment. The 
great point that he would there establish is that the day of the death 
of Jesus was not the 15th, but the 14th, and he would do this on 


+ We may apply here the words of Weitzel (St. u. Kr., 1848, p. 817) when reasoning 
against Baur upon another point. “By what means, however, does one most easily 
define the particular event that he has in view? By the various external circumstances 
which accompanied it. A mnemonic omphasis certainly appears to rest upon what is 
thus mentioned, but no dogmatic or religious one. The latter can only, contrary to the 
train of the passage, be put into the words.” 

+ It is unnecessary to spend time in pointing out the erroneousness of the rendering 
here given by Baur to the word oraciäëetw. Even Strauss (Das Leben Jesu, 186%, 
p- 77) regards it as untenable, and that it must be translated as we have done may be 
considered a settled point. 
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the ground that Jesus was the true Paschal victim. - How then could 
he have died, as his opponents maintained, upon the 15th? The 
Gospel was the fulfilling of the law. In the death of Jesus the type 
afforded by the Paschal lamb was accomplished, and, as the one event 
had always taken place upon the 14th, the other must have taken 
place upon the same day. But this does not imply that his opponents 
were Judaizers who ate a Paschal lamb upon the 14th. Had it been 
so he would not have begun by saying so emphatically, “ The 14th is ` 
the true Passover of the Lord.” The prominent position given to the 
mention of the particular day i is a proof that that was the point upon 
which doubt existed. . 

The same conclusion would be forced. upon us by the fragments of 
Clement of Alexandria that have been preserved in connection with 
this question, had we space to examine them. But we must refrain 
from doing so. For the same reason we must omit any notice of the 
fragments of Hippolytus, which, however, we may the more readily 
do, as there is no good reason to believe that they have any bearing 
upon the special question now before us. These latter fragments are 
directed against heretical errors, which some opponent of the truth 
was endeavouring to introduce at Rome. 

© The inference, then, to be drawn from what hasbeen said is this, 
that the party which arose in Laodicea, and troubled the Asiatic 
Church, was not Ebionitish, but a party within the bosom of the 
Catholic Church itself. They were erring Christian brethren, who 
were unable to reconcile the practice of their Church in observing the 
. 14th Nisan as a commemoration of the sufferings and death of Jesus 
with what seemed to them a proper interpretation of the Gospels, 
especially of St. Matthew. That evangelist appeared to place the 
death of Jesus on the 15th, and they had thus only two alternatives 
before them. On the one hand, would they really keep sacred in its 
annual round the day when Jesus died, they must abandon tradition 
and change the day; on the other hand, would they keep by tradi- 
tion, then they were thrown upon a day which had no memories 
associated with it, but that it was a day of preparation for the Pass- 
over, the day when Jesus instituted his Supper. Hence accordingly, 
the fact, that the arguments addressed to them which have come down 
to us are so much occupied with chronology,—with proving, not that 
they were Ebionitish in their dogmatic notions, but mistaken in their 
interpretation of Scripture. If so, we are again entitled to say that 
the whole argument of the Tübingen School is built upon the sand. 
So far from differing from the Westerns as to the fact that the day of 
Ghrist’s death is peculiarly sacred, the Asiatic Church entirely adopts 
the idea, and warmly defends it. It still, indeed, adheres to the 
14th Nisan as that day, instead of following the Western method of 
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consecrating to sorrowful recollections the Friday before Easter 
Sunday. The view ir this respect which Polycarp advocated in the 
time of Anicetus, ApoLinarius advocates now. Further, there is not a 
word of celebrating tae Communion in memory of our Lord’s last 
paschal meal. It is the whole observance of the day that is before 
the writers of these fragments. The administration of the Lord’s 
Supper was indeed a dart of that observance; but it was very far 
from being the whole. The fast was probably even more character- 
istic of the day than t was. Such controversies, however, did not 
touch the common article of belief that Christ’s death, securing a com- 
plete redemption, was zhe leading event af the Passion Week. The 
Asiatic Church fixed shat upon the 14th, the day indicated in St. 
John’s Gospel, and even defended its view against, those who urged 
the authority of St. Metthew for another chronology. Are John the 
Apostle, to whom it traditionally appealed, and John the Evangelist 
different or the same ? : 

ITI. We have now `o proceed to the third stage of the contro- 
versy where, from the cbscurity that hangs over the second stage, we 
emerge into light.” It is to the close of the second century, to the 
time of Victor, Bishop of Rome, that we are brought, and again we 
owe to Eusebius our information as to what passed. In the fifth 
book of his Ecclesiastial History (c. 22-25) he gives us a full 
and clear statement uyon the point at issue, together with various 
original documents frcm the persons who took part in the. strife. 
These are too long for cuotation, and we must content ourselves with 
referring to the main fects recorded. ‘No small discussion,” then, 
we are informed, ‘was raised about this time in consequence of a 
difference of opinion regarding the observance of the Paschal season.” 
The difference was not like that which we have last considered, 
between the Church.ir Asia and any section of its members, but 
between that Church end the Church in Rome. We are thus pre- 
pared to expect that ir may be the same controversy as that with 
which we have becoma acquainted in the days of Polycarp and 
Anicetus, and the documents leave no doubt that this was the case. 
We have already indecd taken advantage of these documents to 
throw light upon the first stage df the controversy, and-to much of 
them it is unnecessary ta return. Enough that the main point under 
discussion was, On what day the fast of the Paschal Week should end— 
whether with the 14th, -vhatever day of the week that might be, or 
with the morning of Easter Sunday. The Asiatics took the former, 
the Westerns the latte> view. The views of the Westerns were, 
however, no longer urged with the calmness that had marked thg 
days of Anicetus. The influence of the Romish See had greatly 
increased in the interval. Victor, the head of the Church there, was 
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a man of a different spirit from his predecessor; and, influenced it 
may be partly by the growing desire for uniformity of worship, 
partly by ambition to extend the authority of Rome, he not only 
maintained his own opinions, but endeavoured to thrust them upon 
the Asiatic Church. Synods and convocations of bishops were held 
upon the question, and the interest excited by it is borne witness to 
by the many epistles written in connection with it, which Eusebius 
tells us were still extant in-his time.. Of these the historian commu- 
nicates to us one, among the most important remains of the early 
Christian age, that of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, who is spoken of 
in terms that lead us to believe that he was in every respect a prelate 
of distinction, and who, at all events, acted a prominent part in this 
controversy. “We, therefore,” says Polycrates in that letter, re- 
ferring to the tradition which had come down to his Church from 
the sacred sources that he enumerates, “observe the genuine day, 
neither adding thereto nor taking therefrom ” (jpeic où » dpa duobpynror 
äyouer thy fuépar,* kr.) What this day was is explained a little 
further on in the letter: “ These all ”—referring to the high autho- 
rities on which he rested —“ kept the day of the 14th of the passover 
according to the Gospel, in no respect deviating from it, but follow- 
ing the rule of faith ” (otra: wévrec erhonoay rhy hpépav Tic reccapeoka- 
Sexdrne 108 réoxa xara rò ebayyédwr, unòèv wapexBalvorrec, ddda Kara rov 
kavôva ris mlarews dxodovOotrrec). 

The clear meaning of this sentence is, “These all kept the 14th as 
the day of the Gospel Passover ;” that is, as the day when not the 
old lamb was slain, but the true Paschal victim of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion took its place. And they “kept” the day ; érhpnzay, the word : 
afterwards used in the same chapter, when the conference between 
Polycarp and Anicetus is recorded, and which, we have already 
seen, refers, with an even peculiar emphasis, to fasting. Victor, 
however, was not satisfied. He immediately endeavoured, Eusebius 
goes on to tell us, to cut off all the churches of Asia from the com- 
munion of the common Church, and he published letters proclaiming 
that all the brethren there were’ wholly excommunicated. This 
course, however, was displeasing to many bishops of the West, and, 
among others, to Irenæus, who, in the name of the Gallic Church, 
wrote to Victor, pointing out that the mystery of the resurrection of 
the Lord, that is, apparently, the Lord’s Supper in commemoration 
of his resurrection, should be celebrated only on the Lord’s-day ; but, 
on the other hand, in a becoming manner urging Victor not to cut 
off whole churches of God because they followed in their custom an 
ancient tradition, and adding the following words :— : 


* No words could more clearly demonstrate that it was only one day, and not many 
days,"that was observed in the Asiatic Church. Comp. p. 116. 
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“ For the doubt is net alone concerning the day (evidertly haies the 
day of the Lord’s death should be always observed upon the fourteenth Nisan 
or upon a Friday), bu- also concerning the manner of the fast itself (mept 
rod eidouc avroð Tic vnorclac). For some think that they ovght to fast one 
day, others two, others more, others measure their day br forty hours of 
day and night. And such diversity of practice among those who observe it 
(rôv érermpobvrwy) has rot sprung up in our times, but also much earlier— 
in the times of those bebre us who, as is probable, not ruling with sufficient 
strictness, have handed down to those who followed them a custom begun 
in simplicity and ignorance. Yet not the less did all these maintain peace, 
and we maintain peace with one another, and the difference of the fast 
establishes the commurity of the faith’ (kat 4 duadwvla råe vnorelag Tv 
opdvoray Tic rlarewc œuy-arnot)."”? 


We must ask attention to-the clearness with which this narrative 
shows us that the “ keping ” of the 14th was mainly fasting. This 
appears especially in the first words of the original given by us, 
where a distinction is drawn between the mere chronological question 
and the method of cbservance, and where the latter is distinctly 
spoken of as fasting. It appears hardly less distinctly in the second 
words quoted from the original, where the observance spoken of must 
be explained by the statement about fasting made immediately before. 
And it is decidedly expressed in the last clause of the passage, where 
that which establishes the unity of faith is said to be the difference of 
fasting. There is not one word about the sacrament of the Supper, 
and the irresistible corclusion is, that the chief point of the contro- 
versy was, whether tre 14th or the Friday of the Passion Week 
should be kept regularly as a fast. No one doubts that on the latter 
day the death of Jesus was commemorated by the Westerns. It is 
as little liable to doubs, that the same event was commemorated by 
the Asiatics on the former day. 

Such then are the Zaster controversies of the second century, and 
those who have followed us will need to have nothing more said, to 
show how utterly base.ess is the whole argument of the “ Tübingen 
School”? upon the pomt before us. The traditional views of the 
„Church in Asia correspond in the most remarkable manner with the 
Fourth Gospel. They are referred, at the same time, by that Church 
to the Apostle John. The views of the Apostle and of the Fourth 
Gospel strikingly harmonise, and the controversies which have been 
relied on as a means o? almost decisively proving that St. John could 
not have written thas Gospel, supply a most powerful, although 
incidental, confirmation of the fact that he was its author. 

Wiczran MILLIGAN. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Com- 
piled under the direction of Her Majesty the Que, by Lieut.- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. : 


Wt shall not attempt any elaborate criticism of this deeply-inter- 
esting and most welcome book. Our contemporaries have 
already done this, under many’ forms, but, without exception, in 
the same loyal and sensible spirit; and those who are not likely 
to see the book itself, have been abundantly supplied, through the 
columns of the cheap journals, with extracts from its narrative. 

Our object will be rather to add one more utterance to those 
already sent forth, of gratitude to her Majesty, for having brought 
herself so far to break in upon the happy privacy of her former life, 
as to make her people sharers in its incidents and its progress. In 
the midst of debated questions, reaching on the one hand to the very 
foundations of our representative government, and on the other to 
the delicate relations of our Church to the State, it is the deep satis- 
faction of every English heart to feel, that our attachment to the Throne 
is unchanged and unchangeable. But none the less for that is there 
a supervening flow of grateful feeling, following the persuasion that 
this testimony to the worth and genius of him, to whom her Majesty’s 
domestic life owed its happiness, will add to the universal sympathy 
for her that lively interest, which it requires communication of details 
to awaken. | 

We, in common with all classes of our fellow-countrymen, shall 
dook forward anxiously to the appearance of the promised sequel of 
this volume, containing memoirs of the Prince Consort’s private and 
public:life in this country, down to its lamented close. 
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A Charge to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese of Salisbury, at his 
Triennial Visitation, in May, 1867. By WALTER KERR, Bishop of Salisbury. 
Salisbury: Brown; London: Rivingtons; Oxford: Parker. 


Tris not ourihtention to criticise in detail this remarkable Charge, which is well 
known to the public as a document possessing, whatever else may be thought of , 
it, an unquestionable historic value. For the sake of the Church of England 
in general, it must be matter of gratulation that one school of opinion within 
hor pale has been represented by an advocate of so undoubted a character for 
piety, and devotion to his high office, as the present Bishop of Salisbury. It is 
something to be able to feel that, in honourable distinction from many advo- . 
cacies of both sides of Church opinion, here isa case in which one may at once 
assume that the writer’s simple-mindedness and singleness of purpose are 
beyond all dispute: that we have to do with one who feels all he sets down, and 
practises all he feels. The opinions here maintained, and dictated ew cathedrd, 
are of the extreme kind; close upon, if not in some instances over, ag we may 
think, the verge of allowable assertion of what most of us regard as anti-Pro- 
testant doctrine. These opinions are generally deliberately and authoritatively 
set forth. The only new thing apparent is the simphcity, we had almost written 
the nazveté, with which matters resting on doubtful and long-controverted in- 
terpretations are laid down as almost self-evident truths, 

In one case, however, the hishop has endeavoured to bear out his view by a 
somewhat elaborate array of learned proof. .In the body of his Charge (p. 49) 
he had, by a foot-note, hinted at a sense of roro moutre, in our Lord’s com- 
mand at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, which he had hardly assumed in 
his text thus annotated upon. The text said, “They who, in obedience to His 
Charge, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ ever commemorate His Death and 
Sacrifice in the breaking of Bread, do thus act as Priests, &c.” The foot-note 
says: “ wouty in Alexandrian Greek, and péZev in Homeric Greek, mean, to sacri- 
fice. See Appendix, p. 165.” . 

On referring to the place, we find an elaborate table, drave: up from Tromm’s 
Concordance, of passages in the Septuagint, in which the verb rowy signifies to 
sacrifice, or to offer in a sacrificial sense. This is supplemented by one column 
of the Vulgate renderings of such places, bearing the same sense, and another 
of the renderings of the Authorized Version, which in most cases agree with it. 
By this table we suppose we are toinfer that the bishop believes he has legiti- 
mized the sense, ‘offer, sacrifice this in remembrance of me,” for our Lord’s in- 
stitutional command. We say, we suppose we are to infer it; for the Bishop 
nowhere absolutely says so. :He seems somewhat afraid of what is to him the 
result of his Trommuan labour, and does not in so many words commit himself 
to it. Had the result been a legitimate one, he might well have been afraid of 
it. For not only would such a sense, as appears to us, have annihilated the 
sacramental character of the Lord’s Supper, but it would have deprived the 
Sacrifice of the Lord’s Death of its sufficiency. It would have introduced 
into the Sacrament that hopeless confusion between symbol and thing signified, 
which, with all respect for the excellent Bishop, we cannot help feeling pervades 
the Eucharistic portion of his Charge; and it would have affirmed the incom- 
pleteness of Chnst's Sacrifice, reqmring, as it thus would require, to be com- 
memoratively¥ renewed throughout the lifetime of the Church. 

Others, indged, have been bolder than the Bishop, and have rushed in where he 
feared to tread. In two places in the recently published second series of ‘ The 
Church and the World,” we have the sacrificial sense of ‘‘ This do” affirmed. 


“He accordingly, on blessing the elements and distributing them to His Apostles, 
said, ‘This do in remembrance of me,’ or rather, as we see clearly both from the sur- 
rounding circumstances and the sense which the words’ He employed bear in the 
Septuagint, ‘ Offer this as My memorial.’”’ (p. 499.) 

“The Elevation is simply the suitable Action (sic) accompanying the significant and 
sacrificial Word (sc), ‘.Do this ın remembrance of me.’ ” (p. 564.) 


We have cited these instances, partly because the words of the former of them? 
contain in themselves the elements of the refutation of the whole assumption. 
The writer speaks of ‘‘ the sense the words He employed bear in the Septuagint.” 
Now the words which our Lord employed nowhere beara sacrificial sense m the, 
Septuagint. And this is the gist of the whole matter. Yn not ono place does 
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such an expression as moniy roÿro, which were the words employed by our Lord, 
occur with the verb in a sacrificial sehse : ıt would have been absurd, and even 
impossible that it should, unless roëro referred to some concrete thing, then and 
there represented and designated ; as, for example, in Levit. ix. 16, «ai æpociveyke 
Tò ddoxadrwpa, rai émoinoev adrd we xabijxet, To this, perhaps, the superficial 
ritualist will reply, that such a concrete object is present in the bread, of which 
it had just beon said by our Lord, rotré tori rò cdipa pov. If he committed him- 
self so far, * we should have to take him back to his school days, and to remind 
him that the demonstrative pronoun, when applied to a concreto object, desig- 
nates that and that alone, as distinguished from all others: so that if roëro 
wotire signified ‘‘ offer this,” then, in order to obey it, that very bread must have 
been reserved to have been offered continually.t Weare driven thento theabstract 
referénce of ro#ro—‘ this, which I am doing:” and this will rule the meaning 
of the verb to be “do,” and not‘ offer.” Such, indeed, is the only sense of the 
hrase roëro wouiv, wherever it occurs. The instances in the Septuagint may 
ie counted by scores in the pages of Tromm. There are eight in the first half 
column; including such as Gen. iii. 18,14; xu. 18; xx. 5,9, 10, &c. Nor should 
St. Luke’s and St. Paul’s usage be omitted. The phrase occurs simple and unquali- 
fied, as here, in the writings of the former,—Luke vii. 8 (“do this, and he 
doeth it”); x. 28 (* this do, and thou shalt live”); xii. 18 (“ tbis will I do”); 
xxii. 19 (the place in question); Acts xvi. 18 (‘‘this she did many days”); 
xix. 14 (“which did so”); xxi. 23 (‘ do therefore this”); and in these places 
only. It is found in St. Paul, in Rom. vi. 15, 16, 20 (“ this Ido”); xii. 20 
(‘Cin so doing”); 1 Oor. ix. 23 (“this Ido”); xi. 24, 25 (the place in question) ; 
1 Tim. iv. 16 (in doing this”); and in these places only. Is it conceivable 
. that two authors, accustomed to the use of the phrase in its simple everyday 
meaning, should use itonce only, and that once, on its most solemn occurrence, 
in a sense altogether unprecedented, and therefore certain not to be apprehended 
by thew readers? But there is yet more to be said about this interpretation. 
How stands the historical evidence? What has been in all ages accepted and 
acted upon by the Church as the ae of our Lord’s words? Has it not 
been that we should do as the Lord did? In the event of rotro morire meaning 
<< offer this,”? where is the commend to take the bread, and to break it, and to 
divide it among the communicants? Are we to accept the inference that the 
one essential part of the ordinance is the oblation, and that the reception by the 
communicants is merely the “ partaking with the altar” of that which was 
sacrificed? With the sacrificial interpretation of the words roëro zoire, the 
command to do as the Lord did is surely eliminated, But this has been ever 
received and observed by the Church as enjoined by Him, not by mere infer- 
ence, but as the very onus and essence of the Holy Ordinance itself. 

Can anything be plainer than that, but for the requirements of the sacrificial 
theory of the Eucharist, such an interpretation would never have beer heard of? 
And even with all the warping which men’s philology gets from their peculiar 
opinions, can, even now, a single Greek or Hellenistic scholar be found who 
would, as a scholar, venture to uphold it? 

In writing this, we are well aware what names of men, past and living, may 
be quoted against us. We have not forgotten Tract 81 (of the ‘Tracts for the’ 
Times”), with its immense catena of opinions. Nor have we overlooked the 
fact that some eminent and scholarly names have lately, by being appended to 
acertain memorial, appeared to sanction the sense in question. All that we can 
say is, that our appeal isto ‘‘ Philip sober:” being certain that whatever bias to 


> And what may we not expect by way of perpetration in scholarship, when the 
essayists of this school still, even after correction, allow themselves to go on attributing 
to xarayyéAdw the sense of a visible exhebition ? See “The Church and the World,” 
series 2, p. 467: “Some Act of Elevation when saying the Words of Institution, is a 
very ancient Catholic Usage, intended to ‘show forth the Lord’s Death till He come.’” 
And p. 664: “The Priest . . 1... rising, takes into his hand the Paten or Chalice, 
and hfting it, fulfils the great object of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and ‘shows forth the 
“Lord’s Death,’ before God, and before the World,” &c. 

+ That no such limitation of meaning applies in the former clause, follows on 
the proper understanding of the copula, êorev. If that is symbolical, the substance 
which then served as symbol is also to serve as symbol whenever the same taing is done 


hereafter. 
e ` 
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exegesis may be given by the spirit of party, our challenge, if fairly taken, can 
have but one answer. 

‘The Charge itself will doubtless meet with ample criticism. It is to be 
wished that it may everywhere be treated with the same earnest, devout spirit 
which pervades its own pages, 


Das Judenthum und seine Geschichic. Erste Abtheilung: bis zur Zerstörung des 
zweiten Tempels. Nebst einem Anhange : Rénan und Strauss. Von Dr. 
ABRAHAM GEIGER, Rabbiner der Israelitischen Gemeinde zu Frankfort a. 
M. Zweite Auflage. Breslau. 

[Judaism and its History. First Part: to the Destruction of the Second Temple. 
With an Appendin: Rénan and Strouss. By Dr. ABRAHAM GEIGER, Rabbin 
of the Israelite Congregation at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 2nd Edition. 
Breslau. ] . ‘ 

Tars production of the well-known Rabbin at Frankfort has in Germany 

attracted a considerable degree of attention. It sets forth the views of a 

learned, able, and not ineloquent author respecting both Judaism itself and, 

more briefly, its ‘‘daughter religion” Christianity. To what extent similar 
sentiments are held by others of the Jewish persuasion we cannot tell. Dr. 

Geiger distinctly claims for himself the entire responsibility, whether for praise ° 

or blame, of all that he has put forth. “ How many or how few of my fellow- 

believers share or approve of my views I know not;” but they are the fruit of 
‘earnest study” devoted to his subject “for a long course of years.” They are 
embodied in the form of lectures actually delivered to a limited circle of educated 
hearers; but though he contemplates expounding his sentiments hereafter in 
further detail and in more exact sequency, yet in the meanwhile, he thinks he 
may be allowed ‘‘ to say with the wise Hillel, ‘Praised be God day by day ;’ for it 
is not desirable to be always putting off things and to thrust back what one 
really thinks useful, till it may perhaps be rendered more useful.” As Dr. 
Geiger may not improbably be considered a typical specimen of many Jewish 
theologians at least in Germany, we think some of our readers may be interested 
by a general sketch of the contents of his work. 

` He begins by determining ‘‘ the essence of religion.” Disallowing the hypo- 
thesis of a spontaneous self-evolution as discountenanced by the fixity of the 
different species of creatures seer. in the world as it now is, he perceives that 
nature “has been arranged and maintained in its arrangement according to a 
determined Will, a freely disposing Reason, the whole universe one system, in 
its vast manifoldness still united, with variety in its parts and yet forming one 
harmonious whole.” The tokens of wisdom, of arrangement following certain 
ends and a plan, visible around him, compels the reflecting observer to seek out 
a higher cause, which orders things on principles of reason. Man, however, is 

. to himself the greatest riddle :— 


“There is a double nature in him: the consciousness of his greatness and exaltation 
and again the humbling feeling of his dependence; the striving to lift himself up to 
that source out of which proceeds that spiritual strength of his, which, as being con- 
ditioned, cannot be self-creative; and yet at the same time, the incapacity of perfectly 
gaining that elevation. Is not this truly religion? Yes, longing after the Highest and 
Best, fastening upon the Collective Whole, struggling up towards the Infinite, in despite 
of one’s own finiteness and contraction,—that is Religion.” 


There are a great many more words to the same effect; but nothing is said 
more clearly to the point than what we have cited. y 

Having thus determined the nature of religion, Dr. Geiger investigates its 
manifestation in ancient times; first in the heathen world, especially in Greece, 
when he finds the mythology, with whatever grace it wears, yet morally and 
spiritually degraded and degrading; and then in Judaism. As he turns his 
eyes upon Judaism, environed as it is by the darkmess and sensuality of hea- 
thenism, ‘‘he can exclaim with the witch of Endor, ‘I see gods rising up out of 
the earth!’ out ofthis desecrated, sensualized, grovelling earth, I see the Diving 
beaming fully in its clearness and purity.” The name proper to God in 
Judaism is in latter ages regarded, very significantly, as unutterable ; because no 
name can comprehend Him or be answerable to Him; and thus it has come to 
pass that the vocalization of the word has passed out of remembrance, and we 


-as He in general rejoices in His works, an 
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are really in the present day unable to speak it. But its signification is certain 
—Haz 1s. He ie, the only Being, the All-comprehending, alike for nature and 
for the life of man. Heis; and as such all-comprehending Being, of course 
also absolute Oneness, the only complete living Personality. 


“God is pure, holy; He alone, and no other essence with Him. He is in His-holi- 
ness all-kind, mercifal, gracious; ‘ God Almighty, gracious and merciful, long-suffering, 
abundant in grace and truth; ’—such is the key-note which pervades all the doctrines 
and convictions of Judaism ; He, the loving one; who certainly also punishes, but who, 

ind gives Himself to His works in love, so also 


loves the penitent, and reaches forth to him hand that he may return from wicked- 


ness.” 


Man is impelled by reason, which is a beam proceeding from the eternal 
Reason, to rise upwards towards God; but is evermore kept down by sense 
[Sinnlichkeit], between which and the spiritual ideal there is from ,youth 


upwards an unceasing conflict. This is represented in the commencing part of 
the Scriptures :— 


“ But sense not only draws aside the first man; it belongs to the essential nature of 
all men, and is thus, it is true, the mother of sin, yet sin is not involuntarily inherited 
from father to son, but is begotten of each individual himself. Sin is begotten, also, of 
self-seeking, of a man’s narrowly shutting himself up against his fellow men; it is the 
fruit of jealousy, expresses itself as discord; Cain is filled with envy against his brother. 
Here we find ourselves encountered by that grand word: ‘ Sin lies in wait at the door; 
after thee is her desire; but thou canst control her? Yes, at the entrance into the outer 
world, in connection with the outer world, sm les in wait: , but thou art still a man, 
furnished with the, high faculty of will; one who is not bound to succumb to sin, to 
whom sin is not an uncontrollable power standing over against him from without, but 
an inward stirring which by the higher faculty can be kept down.” 


Love to God, a conception unknown to heathendom, is one which Judaism 
repeatedly sets forth with a lofty simplicity, as if it were a law simply follow- 
ing as a matter of course from the nature of the case. ‘‘ Thou shalt love God 
thy Lord with all thy heart.” And the full self-surrender of the soul to God 
begets a corresponding attachment between man and man.: ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,” is a rule which pervades the whole law. 


“This religion has also in it, as the religion of humanity, the strongest impulse to 
bring its blessings to all. There is a jubilant joy which in all prophets and psalmists 
breaks forth at the thought, that the knowledge of God will spread over all the earth ; 
not a narrowed nationality, the whole of mankind shall it be, because God is the only 
father of all men, because love turns to all men, and will to all bring its consecration 
and deepest refreshment: ‘God shall be King in all the earth: in that day He shall be 
one and His name one.’ The idea in Judaism is mightier than the vessel in which it is 
at first hidden: it is as if there sounded throughout the whole the word of the old 
Master, ‘Break in pieces the vessel, and keep its precious contents, which cannot be cir- 
cumscribed by the sensuous outward receptacle.’ ’”’ 


But now arises the question, How came this nation by these exalted views ? 


“ We have before us in the prophets a succession of noble personages, each marked by 
an individuality of his own, yet all characterised by a calm grandeur, an unaffected ele- 
vation, a fervour and withal thoughtfulness, a boldness and at the, same time humble 
submission, which overawes us, and makes us recognise in them the breathing and in- 
fluence of a higher spirit. Whence came this? We arrive here at the deep ground of 
the human soul, beyond which we cannot go; at an original faculty, which works 
creatively out of its own self without its being borne by an outward impulse.” 


Dr. Geiger then discusses the difference between Talent and Genius. The 
latter cannot be got by learning where it is not already present, is distinguished 
by intuitiveness, is ‘stronger than its possessor, ‘ comes into contact with the 
power which is diffused in nature, which collected alights upon him with the 
Al-Spint which in higher illumination makes itself known to him.” He 
instances Columbus, Copernicus, Newton. But genius moves not only indi- 
viduals, but also whole peoples; the Greeks, for example, had such a 
geniality :— : 

Without any patterns or teachers in art and science, they were themselves teachers 
and masters; they stepped forth at once with a completeness which makes them teachers 


of mankind for almost all time. It is as if there was innate in the people the higher, 
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living senso for what is beautiful, harmonious, well-organised, and lovely-shaped; it is 
a peoples geniality, which so gifted the whole nation, that from them stepped forth 
masters in each several branch of art and science. Has not the Jewish nation likewise 
such a geniality,—a geniality in religion ? 

“The Greeks were not all artists, not all Phidiases and ‘Praxiteleses ; bat still the 
Greek nation was alone so gifted, as that out of its midst great masters arose. So it was 
in Judaism. Not all Jews, certainly, were prophets , and the word, ‘ Would God all the 
people were prophets!’ was only a pious wish; and that other word, ‘I will pour out my 

- Spirit upon all flesh,’ is a promise; it had not been realised. But for all that, it is the 
people of revelation, out of whom, therefore, the specially distinguished organs of reve- 
lation went forth; it is as if the sparks of light had been scattered abroad which were 
then collocted together by the more highly distinguished into a flame. Judaism will 
nowise bea work of individuals, but that of the collective body. It is notspoken by 
the God of Moses, or the God of the prophets, but by the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, by the God of the whole race, of the patriarchs in whom likewise this gift, this 
intuitional gaze was found: it is the revelation, which lived hidden in the collective 
body, and in the individuals formed the uniting’centre. ‘Israel (says Jehuda ha-Levi) 
is the religious heart of humanity, which in its collective body always maintained the 
higher receptivity ; and the more significant individuals of the nation were the hearts of 
this heart.’ i ; 

“Judaism is the religion of truth, because the gaze into the essence of things is an 
undeceiving gaze; it contemplates the unchangeable and eternal. Such is its eternal 
substance.” 


With this apotheosis of genius in general and of the geniality of the Jewish 
nation in particular, Dr. Geiger however treats the Mosaic institute and the 
Scriptures with the utmost freedom. For the purpose of securing a vessel, a 
vehicle for a reception of Divine truth, and for its subsequent communication to 
the whole human race, it was necessary that the nation should be strongly and 
sharply marked off from other nations; and this would give birth to many an 
expression and many a prescription breathing a spirit of bitter hatred, ‘‘ man- 
cher gehassiger Ausdruck, manche gehassige Vorschrift;” but, nevertheless, 
there is a gradual struggling out into more perfect clearness. ‘We see old 
Jacob, how encompassed by night he is compelled to struggle, and there 
wrestles a man with him, and he halts upon his thigh; but he conquers still, 
he conquers humanly and ‘divinely, and becomes the blessing of the universe.” 
The fourth lecture, which discourses apologetically on the subjects of nationality, 
slavery, and the position of women, is a very interesting one. 

Our author has a very low estimate of the sacrificial institute and the 
sacerdotalism of the Law. They were, he thinks, tolerated only, and more akin 
to heathenism. 

In reference to the priesthood, no Plymouth brother in England or disciple ‘ 
of Neander in Germany can lay greater stress than Dr. Geiger does upon the 
words, ‘Yo are all of you a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” The Aaronic 
priesthood fell with the Temple, and all clinging to vestiges of the institution 
now, and all anticipation of its restoration hereafter, are utterly nugatory. 
Sacrifice and priesthood perished with the temple, and “‘ thus the world-trans- 
forming Idea of Judaism steps forth into manifest being.” 

We cannot follow Dr. Geiger in his skotch of the Jewish history, though it 
offers much material both for interesting quotation and for criticism. His view of 
Pharisees and Sadducees is particularly deserving of attention: he thinks that 
the Sadducees (the Zadokites were the priestly party, and that the Pharisees 
{the Separated) were those, who in antithesis to the Zadokites maintained the 

riestly character of all Israelites, upon whom they were therefore led to impose 
Tardini observances to mark their high-caste character as distinguished 
from other races. He kas lately published a small brochure on the subject, 
entitled ‘‘Sadducaer und Pharisaer;’’ an earlier work of his, ‘‘ Urschrift und 
. Uebersetzungen der Bibel,” in which the same subject is discussed, is cited by 

` Mr. Twistleton in his articles on PHARISEES and SADDUCEES in the ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible.” 

With the latest prophets ending with Malachi, the time was come that the, 
stream of Divine revelation should dry.up. The doctrine of revelation was 
closed, and then tradition was to take up the work, not revealing new truth, 
but perpetuating the religious life of the body, a power of development, ‘‘ the 
daughter of revelation of like high descent,” which ‘never disappeared and 
never will disappear within Judaism,” ‘the fountain whiq evermore fructifies 
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the times and with every contact with the outer world is bound to shape the 
times anew according to need. Like revelation, it is an effluence of the Divine 
Spirit, which works within the collective body, selects its own bearers, mani- 
fests itself in ever riper and nobler fruits, and thereby maintains the capability 
and perpetuation of life.” 

So far as we can understand Dr. Geiger’s views,. as revelation is only an 
illusory term to denote what our spiritual Deists call intuition, so tradition is 
only another illusory term to denote criticism. Miracle he ignores altogether ; 
there is not the slightest reference to any such thing as furmshing ground for 
rehgious conviction. Scripture he treats with the utmost freedom, managing 
to find in it that which commends itself to his intuitions, by processes of mter- 
pretation at times which savour more of rabbinism than sober exegesis. 

“ Judaism goes forth from its own self-certainty, from inner experience, from a living 
conviction, for which it needs no evidence, and which cannot be fully evidenced.” 

“Judaism, on the contrary [as contrasted with Christianity], can dispense with all 
personalities: it can allow criticism to work with all freedom upon all its great men, 
even though it went so far—which it certainly would only do in bold presumption—as 
to blot Moses altogether out of history. We should perhaps lament such an under- 
taking ; but is it Moses, is it any other of those who have wrought with Moses, upon 
whom Judaism is built? The doctrine is there: in that doctrire lies her belief, and 
that doctrine will be maintained,” 


This doctrine, so far as we can make out, is just so much (and no more) as 

may be found, for example, in Mr. F. H. Newman’s ‘‘ Theism.” 

ur readers will be prepared to find that Dr. Geiger has no disposition to favour 
Christianity or its Divine Author. He is a complete Judaist: he has no reve- 
rence for miracles or any objective intervention of Heaven : he interprets every- 
thing on the ground of his own intuitions. Of course, such a mind is wholly 
incapable of submission to Ohristian faith. We have also to add, that his treat- 
ment of the New Testament history is inaccurate, and that he betrays repeatedly 
his having investigated it with somewhat of contemptuous haste. 

The spirit of love isa more healthful stimulant to the intellect than the spirit 
of jealous hatred. We find it so with Dr. Geiger. In dealing with Christianity 
and its Founder, he is brought face to face with phenomena which he must 
needs regard with intense dislike; and his treatment 1s accordingly unsatisfactory 
and poor. Whon from this he returns to the fortunes of Judaism in tho Disper- 
sion, he writes with an enthusiasm and with an intimate knowledge which 
render him alike eloquent and instructive. 

There is an appendix on Rénan and Strauss ; the former he treats as an idyllic 
romancer ; the latter as grossly inconsequent, in reverencirg the Personality of 
Jesus, which upon his own showing he has no real grounds for estimating. Wo 
are content to leave Rénan, Strauss, and Geiger to fight out their battles as they 
can. i 

There is a second series of lectures on the history of Judaism from the Destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple to the end of the twelfth century, which we have not 
at present space to discuss, 


Ecce Homo, a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. Fourth Edition. 
1866. Macmillan and Co. 


Tars book has already been reviewed in the second volume of the Con- 
temporary Review (p.40). Yet we think some of our readers will be interested in 
seeing the estimate formed of it by so eminent and highly gifteda German divine 
as Dr. J. A. Dorner. Our extracts are taken from asomewkat long notice of the 
work bearing his signature, which appeared in the resent number of the 
Jahrbücher für Deutsche Theologie. i 

t This work is, beyond doubt, the most original in recent English theology, nay, one 
of the more important in the most recent theological literature in general, and deserves 
in this periodical the more thorough-going consideration in proportion as it does not 
seem to have been hitherto, in Germany, so much estimated as $t deserves to be. The 
anonymous author, whose work has met with a most rapid sale in Great Britain, is 
distinguished by very exact classical trainmg and acquaintance with books; especially 
in writings on philosophic ethics, but also in historical works of antiquity. His style 
has the usual excellences of good English books—transparency, definiteness, intelligi- 
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bility for the popular mind: but it is distinguished advantageously from so many of 
them, which weary by diffuseness and by commonplaces, by his fulness of thought, 
which, in pithy strokes, regardless about the nearer exhibition of details, sets before the 
eyes the image which he has conceived of the life and works of Jesus in all the vivacity 
of life. And yet, with the manliness which belongs to the old English style of writing, 
he knows also how to combine a grace which especially appears on those occasions, on 
which he seeks to expiess the more tender chords of his delicately-trained moral tact 
and judgment, - 

“The author is an Englshman through and through; also so far confined in the 
limits of the English genius of the present day, as he shares that contempt for meta- 
physics and speculation which is so usual with it. Only the region of ethics, in the 
widest sense of the term, and that of natural science, enchains him. But ethics he 
conceives in a lofty, comprehensive sense, one might say in the sense, both of an 
enlightened Christian statesman and philanthropist, and of an independent lay member 
of the Church, who yet is with warm love and far-reaching insight devoted to her 
interests; and he knows how in all these respects to exhibit in a striking and original 
manner how indispensable Christianity is, and what a power of life she possesses even 
for the present time. The author is acquainted with the assaults of more recent criti- 
cism upon tho Gospels; yet ho does not enter into critical investigations. He tries a 
wholly different path, which, however, on the other hand, promises to become also of 
great significance for the questions of criticism, by gathering together into one imago 
what is generally acknowledged to in the words, fortunes, and deeds of Jesus, and by 
contrasting this in the sharpest manner with all that is before or outside Christianity. 
Most sparingly does he enter upon the lofty declarations of Jesus respecting Himself which 
are found in St. John: so much the more clearly it appears what a lofty conception of 
Christ is yielded by the Synoptic Gospels alone. But the sources within this range he 
regards with so fresh an eye, with so intelligent, healthy, and natural a glance—one 
which will not let itself be led or borne by any routine of traditional thoughts, and ho 
combines things lying apart, nay, almost overlooked, frequently in so surprising and 
felicitous a manner, that there is scarcely any modern book which gives so much the im- 
pression of its being a graphic presentment of the subject to the very eye of the reader. 

“A German could not have written this remarkable book. There was required for 
its composition, and for the finding out of those sides of Christ’s Person and Work which 
the author so sharply delineates, an English spirit, to which the practical and moral 
aspects of Christianity are the main point, if not everything. English is the conception 
of all which Christ meant to establish as being a ‘commonwealth’ or kingdom; English 
the taking of law as the starting-point for the consideration and the detailed investiga- 
tions which he gives of Christ’s legislation for His kingdom: but the English method 
deepens itself in reference to law to that genuinely evangelical method which is espe- 
cially maintained by Luther; and in the evangelical thought which he gives, the author 
exhibits also the immortal truth and perfection of what is human.” : 


After entering fully into the line of thought pursued in the book, Dr. Dorner 
concludes as follows :— 


“The author's task evidently is, with strict purpose, limited to the region in which 
the ct/ucal impression of the Person of Jesus admits of being (controlrt) judged and 
checked ; and in this respect he attains to many a result which is full of value for Chris- 
tian apologetics. Let us only remember the manner in which he points to a swpernatural 
power in Jesus, as the supposition which cannot be foregone, in order that we may 
explain the especial kind of moral impression made by Jesus in His lowliness, the 
impression of loving condescension. But the dogmatic aspect of the problem he cannot 
be allowed to leave unhandled ; it is to be feared that, through his too great anxiety to 
keep aloof from what is dogmatic, he has already now shortened more than he ought 
the ethical range. For docs not love to God also belong to ethics? Or does uncondi- 
tional attachment to Jesus admit of being adequately explained, if in His ‘ giving of 
Himself up’ for mankind, He did not take account of the guilt of mankind and of their 
need of atonement? His cross regarded also as iAacryotoy (Rom. iii. 26), in conjunction, 
of course, with His whole person, is the very focus of divine and human ethics. Not 
flaming love, but God’s peace, 1s the first thing that flows to us from the Cross. If this 
line of thought had been habitual with the author, he would have been in a position for 
recognising the tolerant or liberal manner with which Christ acted even in face of tho 
Pharisees, He thinks that the prayer on the Cross, ‘ Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do,’ cannot be referred to His Jewish enemies, but only to the heathen. 
But.the atonement or the making of forgiveness possible which Christ has in an ethical 
way secured, has residing in it a power of a quite unique order, such that whatever kin® 
of sinners there could possibly be before this highest, most absolute manifestation of 
love, it yet might bring these to self-reflection, and strike their hearts ‘The discrimi- 
nating ‘fan’ ıs only to be found in the hand of the Ciwesfed One, and in no wise is 
men’s worthiness or unworthiness determined simply by the moral quahty which they 
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bring with them to Christ. God’s long-suffering reaches much further. It applies still 
Christ’s Cross and the offer of pardon as a means for transforming the heart. It does not 
at first approach with the demand of our giving something—for example, self-sacrifice— 
but with the requirement to believe in the joyful tidings ; to receive, that 18—not to give. 
Yet we hope that the second part which is promised us, which we eagerly look for, will 
bring'us something further. The whole would be floating in mid-air if something 
further were not given. For there would remain the ethical riddle, both how Christ 
could have dared to make such high claims as to bring all human hearts into dependence 
upon Himself, into obedience to His Person, and to demand faith in His Person as an 
unconditional duty; and also how any man could conscientiously make up his mind to 
surrender himself to a man so unconditionally as Christ requires. In both points of 
view, without a dogmatic basis, the ‘new Jerusalem’ could not te recognised as God’s 
work, which, planted in the soil of humanity, is growing historically forth therefrom, but 
would be a building which would have come down out of heaven suddenly and complete 
without the necessary moral and historical means for bringing it into being.” 


: Practical Swiss Guide. By an Englishman Abroad. Tenth Edition. Eighteenth 
Thousand. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Paris: A. & W. Galig- 
nani, &c. 


Tus is unquestionably the absurdest of guide-books. It is a reflection of tho 
modern tourist habits, distorted and exaggerated. It seeks to inform us how to 
do Switzerland, and the adjoining districts of Savoy, Piedmont, and Northern 
Italy, at the least possible outlay for guide-book, and with the least possiblo 
knowledge of the scenery, towns, and history. The buyer will become soon 
aware of the truth of the saying, ‘ An abridgment, like a bridge, will get you 
over the river, but without tasting the water.” The editor is very fond of 
pointing out the faults of Murray—and they are undoubtedly many and inex- 
cusable—but we are very much mistaken if the traveller who goes out with the 
Practical Guide, do not find it necessary, before many days are over, to add 
Murray to it, purchased at a fabulous price at some foreign railway buffet. 

The maps in the Practical Guide are beyond any description ridiculous. 
They are constructed with a view to avoid the expense of engraving, and simply 
consist of a number of straight lines and rectangular parallelograms, havmy 
some such bearings relatively to one another, as the objects indicated by them. 
Imagine the practical usefulness of a map of the roads ın a country, or the 
streets in a city, thus given! These are really enough to drive the unfortunate 
traveller mad. Happy if, in his first paroxysm, he consign the Practical Guide ` 
to the “six-foot” between the rails. Wo have examined many places, well 
known to us, and find the descriptions of the hotels ludicrously inexact. 
Sometimes, ‘none are recommended,” where there are really good and com- 
fortable houses; sometimes, the preference given would simply entail on the 
traveller, as similar preferences have before now entailed on us, the disagreeable 
necessity of changing his quarters at a late hour, rather than trust himself to 
his bed. The editor must have been many years abroad, for his English is 
sometimes of the funniest. Thus, for instance, he says of the hospitality of the 
monks of St. Bernard, ‘ which, extended so critically to those who can make no 
return, ought to be at least as liberally acknowledged,” &c. He calls tho 
Grindelwald mer de glace, “a grand sea of upfrozen icicles.” ‘The reader may 
find some curiosities, if he will look out the references from one part of the 
book to another. Thus, under ‘‘ Excursions” from Geneva, we have “3. To 
the Perte du Rhône, S mls. further; rail, +-hour more, to Bellegarde station. 
Interesting: Described fully, p. 16.” Accordingly we turn to p. 16, and thisis, 
literally, all we find:—‘‘1 hr. Bellegarde—Frontier France, Switzerland. 
Passport. Sreurs. 1. Perte du Rhone, where, when low, the river is ‘lost’ to 
view beneath rocks. 10 minutes from the Station.” 

This, then, passes for ‘‘ full description.” , 

We are reluctantly compelled to believe from our examination, that this 
book, as a ‘practical guide,” is worthless. For our own part we should prefer an 
old Murray or Badeker to its new pretensions. ‘Malim errare cum Platone,” &c. 


2 : 
Heroism: or, God our Father, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent. By HORACE 
Frer, B.A. (Lond.) London: Longmans & Co. 1867. 

Mr. Frerp has in this little book worked honestly and boldly on the great 
problem of all thinkigg men. Wither God is the doer of all things, or there are 
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more gods than one. Fatalism or Dualism. This alternative is what one 
minute’s thought drives us all to. Look down through outward semblances, 
complications, decencies, compromises, and the bare forms of good and evil are 
seen in deadly conflict. The lovely limbs of the one, dazzling pure, past poet's 
or sculptor’s dreams, glitter in contrast with the black scaly folds of the other. 
And these two forms'are the altima ratio of our thought. Beyond them it can- 
not penetrate. How came they there? Why the one so beautiful? why the 
other so hideous? Is God acting in both, or only in tho fair one? If so, who 
is acting in the other? : 

These inquiries Mr. Field does not so much pursue, as prejudge. We are 
not going to quarrel with his prejudgment; it is in the main agreeable to that 
result to which the most patient pursuit could but have led him. That God is 
the doer of all things, cannot be a wrong assertion, whether arrived at before or 
after reasoning the matter out. That God permits (which, reduced to the lan- 
guage of theism, = enacts) evil, appears, and not unjustly, to be a contradiction 
in terms, because evil is a-, or rather anti-, theistic. But how, if evil be 
necessary for good ? , 

Thus far we all agree with Mr. Field, but not in stopping here. Stopping, 
we mean, when he has disentangled this position from some of its apparently 
awkward consequences. Men, then, become divided into two classes—angel, 
devil; the led by God’s Smrit, the led by animal self: God acts in both, evolv- 
ing good by the evil. But then, where is responsibility? Why here: in that 
God enacts, as part of His system, the seeming of free will, not the reality ;—that 
pa only possible at the risk of abdication of omnipotence :—but the reality 

or us. 

Here it is that we would step in and say to Mr. Field, You have placed the 
elephant on the tortoise: bat that, on what? The seeming of free will :—suppose 
we say that thus God, after all, governs this world by a sham: can Mr. Field 
deny it? Certainly not, if he carries his argument no further than he has 
done. This seeming of free will—what place does it hold in us? How, if it 
really does induce responsibility, is that result brought about? In other words, 
Mr. Field ends by turning us loose in the vast territory of human nature, path- 
legs, mist-enveloped, clothed with a light in which the sun is not, and bids us 
find our way, for he cannot find it for us. 

It is not our business to indicate that way, but only to criticise his procedure. 
With much of his book we heartily concur: parts of it are beautiful and 
eloquent. Its piety and chserfulness, even when on grounds full of gloom and 
danger, are unfailing. ; 


A Story of Doom, and other Poems. By JEAN INGELOW. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1867. 


Taus is a volume of poems which may be called very good, good, or indifferent, 
according as our scale of excellence is marked upwards from the majority of 
writers in verse, or downwards from the great poets. Perhaps we are in the 
better state of mind when we judge severély. There is a large class of works 
“composed. as a recreation in leisure hours,” ‘‘ published at the solicitation of the 
author’s frends,” and ‘offered to the public in the hope that they will afford 
half as much pleasure as was derived from their composition,”—compared with 
these Miss Ingelow’s is pony of a high order; but it seems of moderate 
quahty when compared with the works, which, in judging of poetry, ought to 
occupy the largest part of our minds, or even when compared with those of 
secondary writers,—such, for example,’as Mr. Matthew Arnold, or the late Mr. 
Clough,—who yet possess a poetical gift precious and peculiarly their own. We 
may express our opinion of ` A Story of Doom, and other Poems” with almost 
perfect accuracy by placing this second volume of Miss Ingelow on an exact 
level with her first. We find in it no decline; nor do wo find progress. 

“ A Story of Doom,” the story of Noah and his family before the Flood, how 
the master shipwright went abroad and preached to the giants concerning the 
coming destruction, how Japhet refused in marriage a maiden who was a slave, 
and afterwards had her to wife, how Methuselah was old and prophesied, and 
how the Dragon wiought evil in the earth, ıs of more epic breadth and sub- 
stance than any former poom of the author. There 1s much to commend in the 
invention and the style. Still to our minds the poem isa failure, the story andits 
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accessories not compelling our assent. We feel as if we ought to admire, applaud, 
do everything except credit it. 

“Laurance,” an English love story, is very good, and can stand comparison 
with anything Miss Ingelow has written in the way of narrative. Here is the 
heroine gone in search of health to Devon :— 


“ And Muriel lay, and faded with the year; 
She lay at the door of death, that opened not 
To take her in; for when the days once more 
Began a little to increase, she felt— 
And it was sweet to her, she was so' young— 
She felt a longing for the time of flowers, 
And dreamed that she was walking in that wood 
‘With her two feet among the primroses. 


Then when the violet opened, she rose up 
And walked: the tender leaf and tender light 
Did solace her ; but she was white and wan, 
The shadow of that Muriel in the wood, 
‘Who listened to those deadly words. 
And now 

Empurpled seas began to blush and bloom, 
Doves made sweet moaning, and the guelder rose, 
In a great stillness dropped, and ever dropped, 
Her wealth about her feet: and there it lay, 
And drifted not at all. The lilac spread ' 
Odorous essenco round her; and full oft, 
When Muriel felt the warmth her pulses cheer, 
She, faded, sat among the Maytime bloom, 
And with a reverent quiet in her soul, 
Took back—it was His will—her time, and sat 

: : Learning again to live.” 

The other poems are chiefly lyrical, with two exceptions—‘‘The Dreams 
that came True,” a narrative poem in rhymed metre, and a fable or allegory, 
“ Gladys and her Island,” showing the advantages of the poetical tempora- 
ment. This fable brings out a thought which is a favourite with Miss Ingelow, 
which appeared in “Honours” and elsewhere in the former volume, and 
reappears in “ Dominion,” another poem of the present—that to possess joy 
we have simply to accept our inheritance of joy and beauty in the world, our 
natural rights in the earth and sea and sky :— 


“Inherit. Let thy day be to thy night 


A teller of good tidings ;” 
or, as it may be sung instead of said:— 
“T take the land to my breast “I grant to the king his reign, 
In her coat with daisies fine ; et us yield him homage due; 
For me are the hills in their best, But over the lands there are twain, 
And all that’s made is mine. O king, I must rule as you.” 


The lyrical poems of this volume are on the whole inferior to those which 
first made us love the writings of Miss glow. One which is suggested by 
the stealing up to port of along expected ship in the grey of early dawn, ‘‘ The 
Coming in of the ‘Mermaiden’” (a poem which we saw ridiculed by a writer 
of vulgar popularity on its first appearance in the Argosy), is almost perfect, 
and perhaps the best thing in the book; and we much admire “Sand 
Martins,” “A Raven in a White Chine,” and ‘Sea Mews in Winter Time.” 

The poetry of Miss Ingelow fails to reach a high level rather in consequence 
of a deficiency of passion, thought, and sensuous feeling, than through any 
positive offences. ‘The one positive offence which there is fend which it may be 
useful to notice), appears in a style of pseudo-simplicity, which is deliberately 
adopted under the impression that the simplicity is genuine. An example of 
this will be found in the introduction to ‘Songs on the Voices of Birds,” a 
conversation between a child and a boatman, in which the child’s talk is 
efaborately childish, and the bostman’s boatman-like to excess. Or take the 
following as an example :—Niloiya, Noah’s wife, looks forward to floating in 
the Ark with fear :— 

VOL. VI. K 
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Sir, I am much afraid: I would not hear 
Of riding on the waters: look you, sir, 
Better it were co die with you by hand 
Of them that Late us, than to live, ah me! 
Rolling among the furrows of the unquiet, 
Unconsecrate, unfriendly, dreadful sea? 


The following false rhyme ought to be removed :— 


« With savoury morning meats they spread the board, 
But Justice Wilvermore will walk abroad.” (p. 16.) 


And we must enter a protest (and so bring our ungracious duty of fault-finding 
to an end) against the use, so frequent in this volume, of capital letters. Words 
and entire lines are printed in conspicuous characters in order that the reader 
may be made to feel their special importance. See, for example, pp. 24, 46-47, 
66, 72, 129, 189-90. There is something painfully inartistic in this. The 
reliance on mechanical assistance in a real way wounds our sensibility; and all 
the genius of the printers of sensation advertisements could not make a feeble 
poem less feeble. But it might help to spoil a beautiful poem. Is it a crime 
to try to decide the matter by an experiment on Wordsworth? 


* A violet by a mossy stone “ She lived unknown, and few could know 
Half hidden from the eye ; When Lucy ceased to be; 
Fair as a star when only ONE But she is in her grave, and oh, 
Is shining in the sky. The difference is to me.” 


We anticipate the reader’s shudder. 


Shipwrecks of Faith: Three Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge 
in May, 1867. By Riowanp Cnevenix Trenow, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Londonand Cambridge: Macmillans. 1867. . 


THERE is one reason why we are forced to regret the advancement to high 
station of men who have been able and laborious with their pen. Their hours of 
thought are encroached upon, their stores of rich material ceasé to accumulate : 
they are still called upon for tke speech, the sermon, the review; but their 
latter performances lag behind their former reputation: in estimating them now, 
we are obliged to load the scale with weight from the past, to prevent its kicking 
the beam. And as they fail in power, so in originality. Those who are acquainted. 
with their earlier efforts, often detact them ‘ dressing the tombs of long-forgotten” 
moods with flowers,” and presuming that others have enough lost the memory 
of that first vigour of theirs, to allow them to draw upon it for effect, now that 
toils and intrigues of office have tied and cramped their thoughts. 

That Archbishop Trench should not form an exception to this experience, 
need be no matter of surprise. Some of us have witnessed the frequent self- 


‘ repetitions even of the readiest in eloquence of our English bishops: know by 


heart his most graphic and most fervently-whispered descriptions: can tell 
exactly when ‘‘the little cloud, nearest the sunken sun, and drenched in his 
golden light,” is coming. What wonder then,—if even that exuberant fancy is 
sometimes overtaxed,—that one whose genius is far more ponderous, and less 
easily prompted to action, should show symptoms of loss of originality and 
power? That advancing years may also contribute to account for this, must of 
course be conceded. It was curious and sad, the other day, to read that cento 
of Mr. Carlyle’s about Niagara: to see the athlete in the race of thought of 1832 
again vested in: his motley livery, but simply now, as he himself would phrase 
it, “a spectacle to gods and men.” 

That, however, no such spectacle has been furnished by Archbishop Trench, 
any reader of these sermons will easily convince himself. There is the old 
weighty pathos, the old simplicity of earnest belief;—we may add, the same 
amiable timidity, and fear of strong thoughts and words, even when the sense 
requires them. But with these there is unquestionably a failure of native 
vigour,.and a stiffening up still further of a style which was always laboured 
and shackled enough. . 

The three instances of “shipwreck of the faith” which the Archbishop selects, 
are Balaam, Saul, and Judas Iscariot. With regard to the first of these three, 
it would seem es if no one who retains in his memory the magnificent 
sermon of Butler can easily tolerats mere dilutions of it. It would have been 
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far better, to our mind, if Archbishop Trench had simply quoted those parts of 
his sermon whose sense repeats Butler, in the weighty and awful words which 
none who have read them can forget. The sketch of the career of- Saul is 
. neither new nor strikingly worked out. Such a mind as Dr. Trench’s, coming 
in contact with the darkest tragedy of all history, could not fail to bring out its 
most salient points earnestly and solemnly; but when we have said that, we 
have said all. With such an audience as his, how many obvious practical les- 
sons might have been drawn; how many most interesting differences pointed 
out in historical and fictitious parallels familiar to his hearers ! 

We are glad to find the Archbishop adopting the only reasonable solution of 
the otherwise inexplicable scene at Endor—that the appearance of Samuel was 
real, and unexpected alike by Saul and the enchantress: an interposition of God, 
answering by Himself when nothing but imposture was intended. The close of 
the estimate of Saul’s character is striking :— 

“ At the opening of my discourse, I invited you, my brethren, to recognise the finer 
elements which the character of Saul displays. But I must beseech you now not to 
lose sight of the very significant fact that all these display themselves fat the outset 
of his career: that they gradually fade and fall from him; the humility, the generosity, 
the disregard of slights offered to himself, with whatever else of better he may havo 
owned at the first; pride, meanwhile, and caprice, and jealousy, and cruelty, an exces- 
sive avenging of himself, and at last an open contempt and defiance of God, coming in 
their room: until of all the high qualities which he once owned, only the courage, last 
gift to forsake a man, often abiding when every other has departed, until this only 
remains, I know not, brethren, whether the world has anything to show at all so 
mournful as the spectacle which we have here, namely, the gradual breaking down 
under the wear and tear of the world, under the influence of unresisted temptations, 
of a lofty soul; the unworthy. close of a life worthily begun :—as though some clear 
and rolling river should lose itself in a sullen and stagnant marsh, instead of bringing 
in due time the volume of its tributary and ever-waxing waters to the main ” (p. 51). 


The concluding sermon, on the traitor Judas, is by far the best of the three. 
It may be that the heavier colours and darker lines of this picture better suited 
the character of Dr. Trench’s genius, which has about it, even at its lightest, a 
certain massiveness and gloom. There is much in this sermon that is nobly and 
even eloquently put. Still, we cannot help feeling that it has not evan ap- 
proached the solution of that most mysterious of Scripture characters. The 
theory that mere disappointment at the non-appearance of the promised splen- 
dour of the kingdom turned love, or at all events admiration, into the deadliest 
hate, is surely, of all hypotheses, the least adequate to account for the strange 
incidents of the betrayal and remorse of Judas; while of Dr. Trench’s account 
of our Lord’s adopting him as one of His chosen ones—‘‘ We shall best, I think, 
say, that love hopeth all things”—we cannot but remark that, had the sentence 
occurred in ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” the keen censors sof that thoughtful book would at 
once have spied latent heresy. And while no one suspects here what many 
were eager to believe there, yet neither can we help observing how entirely in- 
adequate such an account must necessarily be, unaccompanied by any reserve of 
the infinite depths of that heart and purpose of Him, whose ways and thoughts 
are, and are not, as ours. 

We had marked just a few blemishes for notice. One was, that Dr. Trench 
is,. perhaps, hardly justified in the dark estimate of Demas, which, in common 
with others, he forms (p. 5): ‘ Who, loving this present world, preferred to 
cast in his lot, and to take his doom with the world which he loved.” For, 
while it is impossible to deny that there is a reproach of worldliness cast on him 
in St. Paul’s complaint, we must remember that, at all events, he is mentioned 
in the same category with others, of whose honourable missions there can hardly 
be a doubt; and that, seeing the definite locality of Demas’s mission is stated to 
be the wealthy Thessalonica, it may well be that the reproach amounted to no 
more than this—that he had preferred a work of comparative ease and comfort to 
ministering to the apostle in his imprisonment at Rome. . 

Tn some places there appears in the Archbishop’s style a curious incongruity 
of illustration and of the use of words. He seems unable to see that his applica- 
tiofi of certain terms will fall grotesquely on theear. We have one instance in the 
same p. 5, where, having spoken of Balaam, Saul, and Judas, and then of some 
lesser fallers away from good, he says, “ At the same time, these attain not to the 
first three.” Surely the idea thus introduced is altogether incongruous. The 
words used (2 Sam. xxii, 19) of ascent in excellence, cannot be applied to lapse 
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into degradaticn, without bringing in a train of images with which this latter 
has nothing in common. We have another instance in a very curious passage 
on p. 74:—“ Resist evil at the beginning, when it is weak and you are strong ; 
but, after a little allowance, the conditions will be reversed, and you will be 
weak and it strong. Blessed is he who taketh these little ones of Babylon, and 
dasheth them against the stones of God's law.” We are aware that this application 
of the words has a sanction in those stores of patristic exegesis with which the 
Archbishop is so familiar (see Augustine on this Psalm: ‘qui sunt parvuli 
Babyloniæ ? nascentes male cupiditates . . . ad petram. elide: petra autem 
erat Christus”) ; but we venture to think that such precedent would have been 
most honoured by being left without a following. 

Wo may be allowed to oxpress our earnest hope that these three sermons, 
uttered in such a place and bysuch a person, may, even though undistinguished by 
original or thorough treatment of their subject, have left a solemn impression on 
many minds in that interesting audience, and may contribute to the averting, 
in these perilous times, of shipwrecks of the faith. 


Turning to the Kast at the Creed, a Superstitious Custom, unscriptural and un- 
authorised by the Church. A Sermon. By T. ©. Prios, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Augustzne’s the Less, Bristol. Bristol: Chilcott. London: Macintosh. 


In this sermon Mr. Price combats and slays, as any one may combat and 
slay, an enemy who has not a leg to stand on. Among the customs which 
lingered in portions of our Church, and are now being solemnly imposed on us 
as obligatory, rone is more silly and nonsensical than the so-called ‘‘ turning to 
the east” at the Creed. We say “so-called,” for the ‘‘east” is sometimes 
west, north, scuth, or any quarter, so long as the due wheeling about is 
observed. With patristic sentiment in such a matter, we have absolutely 
nothing to do; and the only symbolism to be pleaded for the custom is one 
that point-blank condemns it—the fact of the east being the source of light. 
For on this very account it was that God’s people of old were taught: to abomi- 
nate the position: see Ezek. viii. 15, 16. | 

It is refreshing, in these days of conscientious disingenuousness, to find issue 
joined, as it is joined by Mr. Price, on the simple and honest sense of our Com- 
munion Rubrics. According to that sense, there can be little doubt that any 
clergyman who wheels eastward, with his back to the people, during the Nicene 
Creed, acts in violation of the plain order of the Prayer-Book. ‘With regard to 
the congregation, the practice is not worth the attempt to put it down or pro~ 
hibit it. It remains in our colleges and cathedrals, which have always rather 
tardily received improvements; and we can only look to the return of our 
eae Reformation common-sense, to raise English churchmen above its 
observance. 3 





To the Editor of the Oontemronary Review. 
Lonpon, August 5, 1867. 


Srr,—I observe that a writer in the current number of the Contemporary REVIEW 
has been good envugh to pour a perfect torrent of indignation and contempt upon me 
for having, as he says, “informed the world that the Moses of Michael Angelo is a com- 
bination of costermonger and prize-fighter, or words to that effect.” Permit me to say 
that my words were by no mcans “to that effect” I said (Hist. of Rationalism,” 
vol. i. p. 274) that the  Moses—half prize-fighter, half Jenter Tonans—is certainly the 
extreme antithesis of the meekest man in all the world.” What I meant to convey 
was, that the genius of M. Angelo was exceedingly unfit to represent the gentler 
and more religious type of beauty; that the sublimity of the Moses is much less that 
of a trustful prophet than of an angry pagan deity (whom your reviewer, by a singular 
association of ideas, confuses with 2 costermonger); and that even that sublimity is 
impaired by what appears to me the extravagant muscular development of the arms. 
As your readers will doubtless have inferred that I was altogether unable to see 
anything either sublime or beautiful in Michael Angelo—whom I had a little before 
described as “the greatest of modern sculptors’’—and as the writer, having in thg 
first place put absolute nonsense into my mouth, has proceeded to base a violent 
invective upon his misquotation, I trust that you will do me the simple justice of 
inserting in your next number these few lines of explanation. 

Your obedient servant, 
e W. E. H. Leery. 
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WILLIAM LAW, AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 
HIS AGE. 


I. Notes and Materals for an Adequate Biograpl.y of the celebrated Divine 
and Theosopher, Wiliam Law. (Pnnted for Private Circulation.) 


If. The Laterary Remans of John Byrom. Editcd by JONN PARKINSON, 
D.D. (Cheetham Society, 1857.) 


HE Church of England owes a great debt of gratitude to William 
Law, a debt which is perhaps not adequately acknowledged nor 
understood. But few men of the present day have even seen Law’s 
works, fewer still have read and consideredthem. The nine volumes 
of them which have been published are a scarce book, and many of his 
works are not contained in these volumes, some being in all proba- 
bility utterly lost. Of Law no biography exists worthy of the name, 
although the materials for constructing one are neither few nor 
scanty. The extraordinary work placed at the head of this article is 
a laborious attempt to bring together these materials, and to lay a 
foundation for an adequate life of Law. But the diligent and enthu- 
siastic writer despairs of finding a competent biographer for his 
favourite, so transcendent is the genius (according to him) of this 
great divine and Theosopher. We may add that should a writer be 
discovered to suit his requirements, he would not be a fitting biogra- 
pher for Law, for his ground of admiration for Law is his mysticism, 
and mysticism cannot be made intelligible or attractive to-the unini- 
tiated. But William Law has far higher merits than those of the 
mystic. As a controversialist, among the most logical, keen, exact, and 
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conclusive that the Church of England has produced; as a moralist, 
plain, impressive, exalted; as a champion of practical religion 
in the midst of a material, scofling, and corrupted age—he challenges 
the admiration of all good men. When Law lived and wrote, practi- 
cal religion in this Jand may be held to be not unfairly represented 
by Dr. Trapp, and his famous book on the “Sin and Folly of being 
Righteous overmuch ;” popular theology found a fitting exponent in 
Bishop Hoadly, and his “ Plain Account of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper;” and the morality of theday may be gauged by the fact that the 
wives and daughters of the gentlemen of England went, night after 
night, to the play-house, to hear and enjoy the filthy licentiousness 
of Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, and Fielding. Who can say how 
much of the reaction against this debasement was prepared by the 
grave, learned, and devout man, who could handle his pen like a 
master, who was ready to do battle against cvery form of evil, who 
annihilated Hoadly, abashed Dr. Trapp, refuted Warburton, and 
exposed the shallowness of Tindal, who boldly rebuked the blatant 
vice of the theatre, and by his “Christian Perfection ” and “ Serious 
Call” drew out from among the mass of carelessness and profanity 
some master spirits who were to begin the regeneration of their age?* 
This man has higher claims upon us than his mysticism; and those 
transcendental and unintelligible rhapsodies which Mr. Walton has 
heaped up in his “ Materials,” are by no means, in our judgment, the 
most fitting monument to the “sublime genius of William Law.” 
We are, however, grateful to Mr. Walton for having got together 
many interesting facts about the life of Law, and as the publication 
of Dr. Byrom’s Diary by the Cheetham Society furnishes us with a 
great mass of additional particulars respecting him, we propose to 
endeavour to sketch the work and influence of William Law in those 
profane and licentious times in which his lot was cast. 

William Law was born at the small town of King’s Cliffe, in 
Northamptonshire, in the year 1687. His father was a grocer and 
chandler. He was sent to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in the 
year 1705, and, after graduating, was elected Fellow of that Society 
in 1711, whereupon he took holy orders. He retained his Fellowship 
till 1716, when by refusing to take the oath of allegiance to George I. 
he forfeited it, together with all prospect of advancement in the 
Church. Of the second great batch of nonjurors, of whom Law was 
one, but little is known, and we are inclined to think that the subject 
would well repay investigation. We know, however, that Law joined 


# The state of religion at this period is well described by a writer quoted by Dg. 
Parkinson—Mr. Piers, Vicar of Bexley, said “that Deism, together with the formal 
outward profession of the Gospel, is all the religion that is (generally speaking) left 
among us.”—Byrom’s Diary, ii. 249, note. 
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with Blackburn in opposing the Usagers* (the ultra-Ritualists of those 
days), and that though he would not support the new dynasty, he con- 
tinued all his life eminently faithful to the Church of England. A letter 
of Law’s, written on the occasion of his resigning his Fellowship, does 
him great credit. “I expected to have had a greater share of worldly 
advantages than what I am now likely to enjoy, but Iam fully persuaded 
that if I am not happier for this trial, it will be my own fault.”+ At 
this time he drew up a paper of “Rules for his Future Conduct,” 
which exhibits the deepest sense of religious obligation. William 
Law quitted Cambridge soon after the loss of his Fellowship, and his 
father and mother being now dead, went to reside in London, though 
it is not clear what means he had of support. His first appearance 
as a writer was in the famous Bangorian controversy, and it is not 
too much to say that among all the great phalanx of divines who 
assailed the latitudinarian Bishop, there was none who handled the 
preposterous statements made by him more ably, and exposed his 
sophistries more thoroughly, than the young nonjuror. The compiler 
of the “ Materials” does not dwell with much complacency upon this 
first performance of his hero, but takes occasion to point out that the 
High Church principles which appeared in Law’s first work, were 
afterwards laid aside by him. We cannot agree with him on these 
points. We admire Law as a staunch and hearty defender of the 
principles of the Church of England. We grieve over those mystical 
tendencies which at length led him into strange utterances, and made 
him, if not impugn, yet grievously undervalue, the dogmatic teaching 
of the Church. The one point on which Law unsparingly and tri- 
umphantly follows up Hoadly throughout the “ Three Letters ” which 
he wrote against him, is the Bishop’s unfortunate and, in fact, purely 
heathen assertion that sincerity is all that is required in religion. 
“A man’s title to God’s favour cannot depend upon his actual being 
or continuing in any particular method, but upon his real sincerity 
in the conduct of his conscience.”t A young and talented contro- 
versialist could scarcely desire a better opening than this, and William 
Law made a good use of it. His vigorous and pointed hits dis- 
tinguished him among the number of writers, amounting to several 
hundreds, who took part in that noisiest of controversies, and Dr. 
Sherlock, Bishop of London, tried, by the offer of preferment, to secure 
the services of so able a writer for the Church, Law, however, was 
faithful to his nonjuring principles, and declined the offers made to 
him. But more open and unblushing forms of unbelief than those 
countenanced by the Bishop of Bangor, soon came in Law’s way, and 
engaged his powerful pen. There is scarcely a better specimen of 
* Lathbury's “History of the Nonjurors,” p. 371. + “ Materials,” p. 344. 
į Hoadly'’s “Preservative,” p. 90. | 
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crushing irony than that with which he annihilated the licentious 
blasphemies of the “ Fable of the Bees;” and in his answer to Tindal’s 
“ Christianity as Old'as the Creation,” he sometimes rises into real 
eloquence, while never for a moment letting go his tenacious grasp on 
the fallacies which he is employed in refuting. In the year 1726 
Law published his tract against stage entertainments, proving him- 
self therein a worthy successor to Jeremy Collier. The utter pollu- 
tion of the stage‘at the time when he wrote, fully justified the 
unreserved condemnation which he expressed, in demonstrating ‘the 
“ absolute unlawfulness ” of such a sink of iniquity to any Christian 
man or woman. The historian Gibbon, the son of Law’s friend and 
pupil, has ridiculed this performance, but the compiler of the 
“ Materials ” very justly observes, “No admirer of sound reasoning, 
who was a Christian, ever found fault with it, nor is it possible for 
such an one to do so.” . In the same year came out Law’s first great 
practical treatise, ‘ Christian Perfection,” and in’ the following year 
his “Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life.” These two works, 
though not the highest of Law’s writings in point of literary ability, 
are certainly the most important if we judge by their effects. It is 
scarcely too much to say of them that they were the saving of reli- 
gion in this land. What Hammond’s “ Practical Catechism” was 
for the times of the Rebellion, what “The Whole Duty of Man” 
was for the period of the Restoration, this, and perhaps more, were 
Law’s serious and solemn words for the dissolute era of the first Hano- 
verian kings. The great and good Bishop Wilson says that he “ read 
the ‘Christian Perfection ’ over and over, and recommended it 80 
heartily to a friend near London that he procured eighteen copies 
for each of our parochial libraries, which I have recommended to 
my clergy after the most affecting manner, as the likeliest way to 
bring them to a most serious temper.”* What was the effect of these 
books on the Manx clergy we cannot perhaps trace, but we can trace 
their influence in other and more important directions. In review- 
ing his early impressions, John Wesley says :— | 

Š Meeting now with Mr. Law’s ‘Christian Perfection’ and t Seriös 
Call’ (although I was much offended at many parts of both, yet) they con- 
vinced me more than ever of the exceeding height and breadth and depth 
of the law of God. The light flowed in so mightily upon my soul, that 
everything appeared in a new view. I cried to God for help, and resolved 


not to prolong the time of obeying Him as I had done before. And by my 
continual endeavour to keep His whole law inward and outward ‘ to the 


* Letter quoted in “ Materials,” p. 356. Mr. Keble (Life of Wilson) does not notice 
this letter, but speaks of the Bishop in 1729 bringing home with him to tho island 
‘Law’s “ Christian Perfection,” one of his favourite books (p. 716). Again, in a lotte 
of Lady Hastings to the Bishop, she is “ very glad that she was so happy as to name 
a book that so highly met the Bishop’s approbation ” (p. 752). This was ‘the “ Serious 
Call. » 
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utmost of my power,’ I was persuaded that I should be accepted of Him, 
and that I was even then in a state of salvation.”’* 

The last words indicate to those who are acquainted with Wesley’s 
views the ground on which he would afterwards step aside from Law, 
a divergence which will be more fully illustrated below. But during 
all the years of Wesley’s first phase of religious life, before he had 
passed into his second stage of the assurance doctrine of the Moravians, 
Law continued to be his favourite writer. At his religious meetings 
in Georgia he was accustomed, after the psalm and prayer, to read 
from Mr. Law’s “ Christian Perfection,” t as being the most edifying 
book which he could find for his people. Charles Wesley was even a 
greater admirer of Law than his brother John, and continued for a 
longer time to be under his influence. 

But it was not only in the effect produced on such men as the 
Wesleys that the power of William Law over his age is to be 
estimated. Among the gay and careless men of the world, the 
frequenters of coffee-houses and clubs, there were many whose 
attention was caught and whose minds were strongly impressed by 
this earnest and outspoken advocate for religion. One of these men 
has left us a minute record of his life, and allows us to trace the 
influence of Law gradually growing over him, until at length he 
becomes in all points, and to all lengths, his complete disciple and 
follower. John Byrom having distinguished himself at Cambridge, 
was elected Fellow of Trinity, but soon afterwards married, and 
having taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine, settled at Manchester. 
Instead of busving himself with medical pursuits, Byrom took up as 
his employment the teaching of short-hand writing, and in order to 
carry on this was usually resident in London, where for the fee of 
five guineas he imparted to all who pleased to learn the mysteries of 
his art. His Diary kept for his wife in short-hand, and his letters 
addressed to her, have been deciphered and published by Dr. Parkin- 
son for’ the Cheetham Society. They are almost as valuable a 
contribution to our historical literature as the famous Diaries of 
Samuel Pepys or John Evelyn, and, as a picture of men and manners 
in the earlier half of the eighteenth century, are of the highest 
interest. From this source we are able to trace William Law’s 
influence in his generation as it is exemplified in the case of Byrom 
and some of his friends. It is curious that in the first notice of Law 
in Byrom’s Diary he is spoken of in a very slighting manner. Byrom 
was still an undergraduate at Cambridge, though about to dispute for 
his degree. He writes to his friends at home,— 

e “There is one Law, an M.A. and Fellow of Emmanuel, has this last week 


* Wesley's “Journal,” p. 42 (ed. 1828). + “Journal,” pp. 13, 14. 
+ This is several times asserted in Byrom’s Diary. 
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been degraded to a SopE, that is the year below a Bachelor, for à speech. 
that he spoke on a public occasion, reflecting, as is reported, on the Govern- 
ment. . . . He is much blamed by some and defended by ee has 
the character of a vain conceited fellow.”* 


It would seem then taat Law was in heart with the Nonjurors even 
before the Hanoverian: succession caused him to take an open part 
with them. There is no farther notice of him in Byrom’s Diary 
until sixteen years afferwards (17 29), when the professor of short- 
hand being then in Lordon records in his Journal, “Bought Law’s. 
‘Serious Call’ at Rivinzston’s.”+ The effect of the purchase 3 is quickly 
perceptible, and is com-nunicated from Byrom to others. ” 


“ T find the young folk: of my acquaintance think Mr. Law an Ho 
ticable, strange, whimsica. writer, but I am not convinced by their reasons. 
Yesterday Mr. Mildmay bought it because I said so much of it; he is a very 
pretty young gentleman. But for Mr. Law and Christian religion and such 
things they are mightily out of fashion at present.” f 


But soon, in spite of his want of fashion, Byrom and Mildmay aie 
found going together to Putney to seek a personal interview with the 
writer of the book whch had so much impressed them. Mr. Law 
was then living as tutor in the house of Mr. Gibbon, the grand- 
father of the historian, and was residing during term time with his 
pupil, the historian’s father, at Cambridge. The two inquirers found. 
him out, and were favcurably impressed by his conversation. They 
talked about Malebranche, and Byrom discovered “that the good man 
could joke.” Some good seed was already sown, for when they went 
to their club at night “he friends spoke of the unlawfulness of the 
stage, grounding themsclves on Law. Young Gibbon, Law’s pupil, 

became a student of shcrt-hand with. Byrom, which drew the inti- 
macy closer between him and Law. A clerical friend, Dr. Deacon, 
writing to Byrom, says, “I want sadly to see you, to know what Mr. 

Law says to you.” Evidently the effect of Law’s conversation on 
Byrom had already been observed by his friends, and indeed the 
Diary gives us plentiful evidence of it. Jan. 3, 1731 :— i 


“Had much talk with Sturt, Pits, &c., about Christianity, which I 
defended as well as I could, Pits talking in favour of reason. 
exhorted Sturt to lay aside a little vanity and to embrace Christianity. "He 
was for necessity, and I Tor free will; there were twelve of us in all; 
Gerhard, White, &. I promised to go see Sturt, who said if I could make 
him believe a future stat I should do him the greatest favour; they 
seemed to whisper about ne when I came to them, but were very civil, 
and desired I would favocr them with my company—Sit anima mea cum 
Christianis.”$ 


* Byrom’s Diary, i. 20. Tins fact about Law has escaped the notice of the nia 
of the “ Materials.” 
. t Byrom, i. 327. $ Ib., i. 828. $ Ib., i. 445.5 
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Thus Law’s influence was beginning to tell effectually on the men of 
his time. Mr. Walton says of him at this period that “he became 
so celebrated that he was consulted by serious persons personally and 
by letter, as a kind of oracle or spiritual director, to whom he failed 
not to afford every needful instruction for their several cases, to 
remove their doubts and scruples and to satisfy their minds.”* 
Among these was Miss Dodwell, daughter of the famous Henry 
Dodwell the Nonjuror, who had become so perplexed by her father’s 
strange lucubrations, that she wished to get rid of her doubts and 
difficulties by joining the Church of Rome. Law addressed three 
letters to her, which were first published in 1779,+ to dissuade her 
from this step. The devout mind of Dr. Johnson was not likely to 
be insensible to the earnestness which breathes in Law’s practical 
writings. 

“ When at Oxford,” he says, “I took up Law’s ‘ Serious Call to a Holy 

Life,’ expecting to find it a dull book (as such books usually are), and 
perhaps to laugh at it; but I found Law quite an over-match for me, and 
this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion, after I 
became capable of rational inquiry.” ! 
Great indeed was the service thus donc to the cause of religion and 
morality. ‘The undaunted champion who stood up so manfully for 
the right in his day, was the worthy successor of him from whom he 
had learned the first great lessons of devout living. 

Had Law continued in the same track which up to this time he 
had pursued, enforcing with vividness and power the practical truths 
of religion, both by his conversation and his writings, a still more 
wide and lasting effect would be traceable to him. But about this 
period of his life (between 1733 and 1736) he first became acquainted 
with the mystical writings of Jacob Behmen, and, captivated by the 
spirit of intense devotion which seemed to breathe in them, he was 
gradually subjugated to the mystical views. He devoted himself 
to the study of German in order fully to enter into the mind of his 
author, and he afterwards became the translator and editor of 
Behmen’s Works for the “unsympathizing public of England.” 
This, which the compiler of the “ Materials” considers the happiest and 
most exalted evont of his life, we are disposed to regard with con- 
siderable regret. There is no comparison between the writings of 
Law before and after the beginning of his mysticism. The one 
clear, plain, devout, and eminently practical ; the other dark, strange, 
and unsatisfying. Much indced of good is to be found in all Law’s 
writings, but the strange jumble of metaphysics and divinity, the 

~ “ Materials,” p. 358. 

+ The editor of the “ Materials,” in a second note, seems doubtful whether the lady 


to whom the lotters were addressed were not a Miss Lee. 
Ÿ Boswell’s “Johnson,” p. 13, (cd. 1848). 
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attempt to put in boncage the outward and objective life to the 
inward and subjective, which are the characteristics of the mystic, 
' lamentably disfigure hi. later works. To what a height his admira- 
tion for Behmen went may be judged from the following, in which 
Law would appear distinctly to claim for his hero the great discoveries 
of Newton :— is. 


‘ Here, also, that is, in these properties of the Deto, you see the ground 
and reason.of the three grat laws of matter and motion lately discovered, and 
so much celebrated ; and need no more to be told that the illustrious Sir 
Isaac ploughed with Behmen’s heifer, when he brought forth the discovery 
of them. In the mathem:tical system of this great philosopher these three 
properties are only treatec of as facts and appearances whose ground is not 
pretended to be known. But in our Behmen, the illuminated instrument 
of God, their birth and power in eternity are opened ; their eternal begin- 
ning is shown, and how aad why all worlds, and every life of every cren- 
ture, whether it be heaver-y, earthly, or hellish, must be in them and from 
them, and can have no nsture either spiritual or material, no kind of hap- 
piness or misery, but acco-ding to the working power and state of these 
properties.” * 

Perhaps the most melancholy aberrations of Law’s theology under 
the mystical taint are tc be found in his “ Treatise on Regeneration 
and the New Birth.” In this he gives a painful misr epresentation 
of the doctrine of th= Atonement, almost openly declares for 
Universalism, and advocates the most mischievous of all the mystical 
tenets, viz., that he who has received the true illumination of the soul 
“ cannot gin? t 

But it will not be witLout interest to trace Law’s gradual advance 
in the mystic paths, which we can do through Byrom’s Diary. In 
1735 we find him hesita ing somewhat as to the full development of 
mysticism, but still’ thoroughly in love with it, and bent upon 
following it up. He wr-tes of Madame Bourignon, one of the most 
wild of the mystical writers :— 


‘From some things I said in our late conversation concerning some 
passages in the life of Mrs. Bovrignon, you may perhaps imagine that it was 
my intention to dissuade zou from reading her books, which indeed it was 
not. For though I have not ventured to recommend her books to any 
persons, because of certair uncommon sayings and passages which I was 
apprehensive might be mace a2 ill use of, yet I have and do often read hor 
works with great admiration of an extraordinary spirit in them. Neither 
would I, on any account, dresume to say that she was not guided by the 
Holy Spirit in that manner which she asserts. And I should think it very 
eriminal in me if I venturec to dissuade any person from reading her books. 
For they have something swangely awakening in them, and it may easily be 
believed that her writings have had extraordinary effects upon variety of 
persons. When I meet “vith some things in her writings that I can’t 
account for either from rea on or Scripture, as they don’t concern the sub- 
stance of religion, I pass them by. They do me no hurt if I leave them ° 


+ Law’s Works, viii. 38. + Ib, v. 59. 
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alone. I don’t immediately conclude either that she is in such things 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit, or carried away by some evil one. For as 
I am myself a stranger to, and utterly unworthy of, that divine illumina- 
tion which she pretends to, so I neither dare nor ought to pretend to say 
how it is, or how it must be, with persons in that extraordinary state which 
she ascribes to herself. If her writings do not lead you into a disregard 
and neglect of the external worship, sacraments, and institutions of religion 
(which perhaps was not her intention, though many passages in her 
writings seem to look that way), or if you guard against this, she may 
prove a good instructor to you, especially smce you so much approve of 
her.””* 


Shortly afterwards in a conversation with Byrom, Law said 


-—“ much about Madame Bourignon and against her, seemed to think that 
she had great assistance from the Spirit of God, but questioned much if she did 
not mix her own, as Luther did ; said that Taulerus had all that was good 
in Mrs. Bourignon, but yet the humblest man alive. Upon my asking if 
Rusbrochius was the first of those writers ? he said, ‘ You ask me an absurd 
question. Excuse me,’ says he ‘for being so free, there never was an age 
since Christianity but there had been some of those writers. ”{ 


In two ycars’ time he is more decided against Madame Bourignon, 
but not on anti-mystical grounds :— 


“She was (said he) all delusion, which he argued much about, as if it 
was the chief topic that he intended on at that timas, and mentioned a 
manuscript of Freher’s wherein it was said that he had sent her forty-five 
contradictions oxtracted from her works; he said that she was peevish, 
fretful, and plainly against the sacrifice of Christ, that she was against 
priests, and then when to write against the Quakers, she pretended to honour 
them. He said of Madame Guion that though she was much more prudent 
than Mrs. Bourignon, yet carried away, that she played at cards with 
Ramsay, that her commentaries upon the New Testament would not do 
in English (nor Mrs. B.’s), but that they were flat and not bearable.” $ 


Yet Law was at this moment the devoted admirer of Behmen and 
Freher. 


‘He commended Taulerus, Rusbrochius, T. a Kempis, and the old Roman 
Catholic writers, and dishked, or seemed to condemn, Mrs. Bourignon and 
Guion for thew volumes, and describing of states which ought not to be 
described; when I mentioned J. Behmen, as a writer of many books, he 
said that it was by force he had writ, that he had desired that all his 
books had been in one, that, besides, he did not undertake to reform the 
world, as these peoplo had done ; that if Mrs. B. had lived, why she would 
have writ twenty more books, and Poiret would have published them.”§ 


These opinions were now attracting much attention, principally 
on account of the Moravians and Count Zinzendorf, who came to 
England about this time (1738). John Wesley had written from 
Georgia to inquire about them, and soon after his return to England, 
Raving adopted the Moravian theory of sensible and instantaneous 


# Byrom's Diary, i. 568. + Ib, i. 616. ł Ib, à. 108. $ Ib. ü. 114. 
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conversion, had gone into Germany to study their teaching and way 
of life in their own settlement of Herrnhuth. This was the second 
phase of his religious life, from which he soon afterwards recoiled 
with violence, when he formally excommunicated the jen in 
Fetter Lane” In 1739 Byrom writes— 


‘Went with Mr. John Wesley to Islington to his brother, at Mr. Stone- 
house’s. . . . He (Stonehouse, Vicar of Islington) had been a great 
reader of the mystics, particularly Poiret, who he said was the best of them ; 
that Jacob Behmen was uot to be reckoned among them, being a true man 
at all points. That Thaule- was a good author. Mr. Wesley said that 
John Gambold (the Moravian bishop) sad that he was a spirisual deist.” + 


The masculine and confident spirit of John Wesley could not long 
remain in bondage to these fanciful writers, neither did their con- 
tempt for outward means cf grace please him. February 16, 1739,— 


“ Went to Mr. Stonehonze’s, talked about the mystics, of whom Mr. 
Stonehouse had asked me if I thought he had said anything against them, 
and I saying, why, a little tending that way, he said he did not intend to 
lessen them ; and I considered why he and J. Wesley should be so different, 
and he said that Mr. J. Wesley was outrageous upon that article, and also 
himself said that if thew scheme was different from the Scripiure, which he 
thought ıt was; and I said ıt appeared to be agreeable to it to me, and he 
seemed to say that Mr. J. Wesley had persuaded him by telling him that 
he had conversed with people, and they had told him the mischief of the 
mystics, and I said that he seemed to me not to understand them.” $ 


A mutual repulsion was in fact now going on between Law and 
the Methodists. 


“ Had some talk with Mr. Rivington about Methodists ; he said they were 
all wrong; that they had left My. Law, that Mr. Wogan§ was against them, 
that they would do a deal of mischief, that they thought they had more of 
the Spirit than anybody, that Mr. Hutton had writ to J. Wesley about his 
preaching without notes, which he thought was wrong to do.” ]| 


Charles Wesley is mentioned as being more favorable to the 
mystics than his brother. 


“They have both together printed a book of hymns, amongst which they 
have inserted two of Mrs. Bourignon’s. They have introduced them by a 
preface against what they call mystic writers, for whom they say they had 
once a great veneration, but think themselves obliged (very solemnly) to 
acknowledge their error, and to guard others against the like, which they do 
by certain reasons that I do not see the reason of. . . . There has been 
a famous gentleman among them, Count Zinzendorf. . . . He is a 
bishop in Bohemia or Moravia; is, I think, under baniskment; he is a 
good-natured, mild, loving-tempered man; he has been in al parts to raise 
up à spirit of Christianity among such as are ignorant of it; he disapproves 


3 Wesloy’s “Journal,” July 20, 1740. + Byrom’s Diary, ii. 215. 
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of Mr. Wesley’s prefaco, at least of some strange expressions in it, though 
he charitably thinks it is permitted for their humiliation.’’* 


One more extract from Byrom’s Diary will sufficiently illustrate 
this point, which is of considerable interest and importance in the 
history of religious opinions in the eighteenth century. 


“Have been with Mr. Law, and he showed me John Wesley’s letters to 
him, and his answers. The first letter of John Wesley to him was of ‘bis 
not teaching faith in the blood of Jesus ; that he had preached the doctrine 
of his two books, but found that neither lis hearers nor he could follow it; 
that he might have been under this burden till death had ho not met with a 
man who had the Spirit of God (Peter Bohler). who bid him believe ; and he 
charged Mr. Law strangely with not directing him to this faith, and asks 
whether that man of God did not say true? That when he talked with 
him he mentioned faith, and Mr. Law was silent, and then talked of mystical 
matter. . . . Mr. Law answers upon two suppositions—first, that he 
had faith, and that this was a man of God, and submits to them in that 
capacity, and that if they should say that he corrupted every one that he 
spoke to, he would submit to the truth, and blandly submitted to their 
judgment and God’s mercy. But npon the second supposition—that he 
(Wesley) was too hasty, tells him of lis printing Kempis, of the Theologia 
Germana, that he desired to be sharor with Kempis in the crime at least, 
and gives a very sober and civil answer to everything. . . . In shortit 
was a very strange account that he gave, and this John Wesley, who always 
appeared to me in a [ + ] hght, appeared still worse.”} 


In estimating Law’s religious influence upon his age, we must 
then, for the present, exclude John Wesley. Much of the first 
impulse had been communicated to this energetic character by Law’s 
devout writings, but afterwards their paths diverged, one turned to 
the contemplative dreamings of the mystics, the other to the bold. 
advocacy of what we may perhaps call rough-and-ready religionism. 


“ I was once,” writes Law in 1756, ‘ a kind of oracle with Mr. Wesley. I 
never suspected anything bad of him, or ever discovered any kind or degree 
of falseness or hypocrisy in him. But during all the time of his intimacy 
with me I judged him to be much under the power of his own spirit, which 
seemed to have the predominance in every good thing or way that his zeal 
carried him to. It was owing to his unwillingness or inability to give up 
his own spirit that he was forced into that false and rash censure which he 
published in print against the mystics, as enemies to good works, and even 
tending to atheism—a censure so false, and regardless of right and wrong, 
as hardly anything can excced it—which is to be found in a preface of his 
to a book of hymns.’’§ 


We will now exhibit William Law in connection with some other 
prominent men of his time, whose shortcomings either in doctrinal 
or practical divinity he combated by his writings and his personal 
influence. Hisfirst controversial cffort had been against Bishop Hoadly, 


* Byrom’s Diary, ii. 247. + This word not decipherable from the short-hand. 
t Byrom's Diary, ii. 268-70. à Law’s Works, ix. 124. 
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with whom, as we have seen above, he combated with singular skill in ` 
the Bangorian controversy. Hoadly’s mission seemed to be to write 
down all emphatic Christian teaching on every subject. In completing 
his survey of the objectionable peculiarities of Christianity, he of 
necessity had to consider the subject of the Holy Eucharist. Around 
this the reverence of eges had spread a mysterious awfulness, which 
to a mind that abhorred mysteries was especially provoking. Accord- 
ingly, by way of demclishing this fabric of uninstructed faith, he 
gave to the world hic famous treatise called a “Plain Account of 
the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” The 
book was highly acceptable to the Socinians and Arians of the 
eighteenth century, aad in this class unhappily were included a 
great number of the clergy. Bishop Herring (afterwards Primate), 
if not an Arian, could yat see no special reason to object to these views.” 
William Law, appalled by this manifest apostacy from Christian 
truth, rushed to the rescue, and put forth (in 1739) his book, “A 
Demonstration of the Gross and Fundamental Errors of a late 
Book,” &c. Nowhere ran Law’s peculiar merit as a controversialist 
be better seen than ia this reply. He has not, indeed, the vast 
theological acquirements of Waterland, who afterwards answered 
this same treatise indirectly in his great work on the Eucharist, but he 
is far more clear, bitinz, and crushing. He undertakes to show that 
Hoadly’s book was not only “against the truth of the Sacrament, 
but plainly destructive of the principal doctrines of the Christian 
religion ;” + and he does what he proposes. When, however, in the 
latter part of his treatise, he propounds to us his own system and 
gives his special views of the Atonement, as the introduction of a 
new subjective principle of fire or life into the soul, which is not only 
in no way connected with reason, but is contrary to it, we see the 
radical error of the mystics perverting his theology. The crucial 
test between mystic and non-mystic may be perhaps said to be, 
“Does grace operate through the human faculties, or apart from, 
and entirely independent of them?” Law argues eagerly for the latter 
alternative; but though the religion of Unreason may destroy the 
religion of Reason, yet it cannot long survive it. The mystical 
notions of the “ Demoustration” of course call forth the admiration 
of the eccentrie compiler of the “ Materials ” for Law’s life. 


‘The latter portion of the work explaining the nature and extent of the 
redemption of all mankind by Jesus Christ may, as already intimated, be : 
considered an introductioa to that grand system of fundamental and prac- 
tical truth, or of true phlosophical divinity, which is opened to the world ` 
in so noble and captivating a manner in all his subsequent writings.” t 


* Herring's Letters tc Duncombe, p. 28. + Law's Works, v. 2. 
$ “Materials,” p. 369. 
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But the mysticism of the Demonstration was rather a difficulty 
even to the devoted admiration of Byrom. ‘ This morning I read at 
breakfast out of Mr. Law’s new book, and thought it very plain and 
good, but could not have thought, unless he had said it, that there 
was any stricture against the Quakers.” * Certainly it would be 
hard to object to the Quaker sentiments on the principles of this 
book. To others the book, which might have been highly edifying, 
was repulsive on these grounds. 


“ Read a little of Mr. Law. Mr. Lloyd said to-day that Mr. Birch had 
said that he would never trouble his head about him again, nor read his 
books.”+ “I believe he has met with somebody that does not like Mr. Law, 
by his telling me the other day of the objections made against the title of 
the book, ‘ A Demonstration,’ and my zeal for vindicating the book is too 
great, I fancy.” t 


There are frequent allusions in Dr. Byrom’s Diary to the extraordi” 
nary effects of the preaching of George Whitefield, and how dukes and 
earls pressed to hear him at Moorfields. It is hard now to perceive in 
what Whitefield’s great attraction consisted, as his published sermons 
are poor and weak, and he was clearly a man of no great ability. 
We attribute his power chiefly to the intense earnestness with which 
he declaimed against the vices of the day. This is always a popular 
topic, and especially when it is accompanied by violent attacks on 
the clergy, in which Whitefield, unlike John Wesley, was fond of 
indulging. We gather from Byrom’s Diary that William Law had 
no very high opinion of Whitefield, and that he did not particularly 
approve of his “spleen against the clergy.” § When, however, one 
of the clergy set upon Whitefield in a manner which Law thought 
excessive, and at the same time took occasion to advocate low and 
poor views of the obligations of the Christian life, the ready pen of 
the author of “ Christian Perfection” was at once set in motion 
against him. The peccant divine in this instance was one Dr. Trapp, 
Rector of Harlington, and Vicar of Christ’s Church and St. Leonard’s, 
Foster Lane. This gentleman had published against Whitefield “Four 
Sermons on the Nature, Folly, Sin, and Danger of being Righteous 
overmuch.” The sin against which he was anxious to warn his 
people was at any rate not a common one in his day, and well did he 
deserve the crushing irony with which Law pursues him. 


“ To the world eating and drinking and rising up to play, he harangues 
upon the madness, danger, and folly of too much temperance, abstinence, 
mortification, and severity of life. To the world asleep, insensible, and 
careless, not only of the purity and perfection, but of the first principles of 
fhe Gospel, he boldly, rashly, reproaches all appearances of holiness that 
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are uncommon and extracrdinary. To no part of the world does he represent 
or propose the perfectio. of the Gospel, or recommend it as that which 
deserves all that they car do or suffer for the sake of it.’’* 


In a day when bishops like Hoadly, : Lavington, and Warburton 
were pouring contempt upon all religious earnestness, under the’ 
name of enthusiasm, tae bold front‘and telling words. of this un- 
daunted champion of the truth were of incalculable service. With 
the redoubted Warburton himself, William Law did not fear to break 
a lance; but we must ntroduce this episode in his literary history 
with a preliminary account which represents to us Warburton in 
a much more amiable ckaracter as a controversialist than we have ever 
met with him elsewher:. After his spirited attack upon Dr. Trapp, 
William Law had written at greater length, “An Appeal to all that 
doubt or disbelieve ths Truths of the Gospel,” by way of a more 
complete confutation of the anti-spiritualistic notions then in vogue. 
This, although much disfigured with the phraseology of the mystics, 
and the absurd dogmatism in which these writers indulged as to 
things mysterious and unrevealed, is yet a noble testimony for 
spiritual religion and tre high obligations of Christianity. Byrom, 
the devoted follower oz Law, was so impressed by it, that, having 
a knack of making rhymes, he proceeded to turn some of it into verse, 
calling his composition an Essay on Enthusiasm. Warburton is not 

_ badly sketched therein :— 


“ Another's heated brain is painted o'er 
With anc=nt hieroglyphic marks of yore— 
He old Egyptian mummies can explain, 
And raise-them up almost to life again ; 
Can into ceep antique recesses pry, 
And tell © all the wherefore and the why ; 
How this >hilosopher and that has thought, 
Believed me thing and quite another taught ; 
Can rules of Grecian sages long forgot, 
Clear up & if they lived upon the spot. 
What bounds to nostrum? Moses and the Jews 
Observed <his learned legislator’s views, 
‘While Isr-el's leader purposely concealed 
Truths wEich his whole economy revealed ; 
‘Where erudition so unblest prevails, 
Saints and their lives are legendary tales. 
Christians a brain-sick visionary crew, 
That read the Bible with a Bible view, 
And throuzh the letter humbly hope to trace 
The living Word, the Spirit, and the Grace.” * 


Many a man has.(as Lowth expressed it) been “whipped at the 
cart’s tail in a note to the Divine Legation,” for a good deal less 
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than this. Yet, wonderful to relate, Warburton wrote Byrom a lotter 
of gentle expostulation. 

“« What I think an injustice to myself and inconsistent with your profes- 
sions of Christian charity and universal benevolence, are your insinuations 
of my being an unbeliever and an enemy to Christianity, that I regard 
Christians as a brain-sick visionary crew. What handle have I ever given 
for so unchristian a reficetion? I have made frequent professions, and 
without the least ambiguity, of my belief in revelation. I have done more. 
T have composed books in defence of it; and though on such principles as 
you condemn, that can never justify you in representing me as an infidel, 
unless the faith be to be transferred from Jesus and His doctrines to your 
apostle, Mr. Law, and his. You would convince men of the truth of the 
Gospel by inward feelings, I by outward facts and evidence. But for 
this difference why should I be any moro an infidel to you than you are 
to me ?”* 

To this dignified and becoming letter Byrom replied very civilly, 
“Permit me, Rev. Sir, to assure you, first, that it never was in my 
thoughts to represent or accuse you as an infidel, and next that it is 
not in my words, nor can without a forced construction be thence 
inferred.”?+ In a second letter Warburton was equally mild, and 
among other amenities tells Byrom that his translation of a passage 
in Cicero was equal to the original.f At this extreme meekness Law 
is astonished. “He seems to be sensible of your magnitude, for I 
never saw him write in so humble a style before.”§ He himself had 
on more than one occasion cause to know that mild words were not 
always the characteristic of this impetuous writer. The onslaught 
which Law, in common with so many others, made on the “ Divine 
Legation,” was thrown into the form of a letter to Warburton’s most 
able antagonist, Bishop Lowth. Its title is in bad taste and some- 
what pretentious, “ A Short but Sufficient Confutation of the Rev. 
Dr. Warburton’s Projected Defence (as he calls it) of Christianity in 
his Divine Legation of Moses.” This treatise is not composed in thie 
happy vein with which he had attacked Hoadly, Tindal, and Trapp. 
It was evident that Law’s mysticism was tending to make him 
illogical and unintelligible. The strange and discordant jargon of 
physics, metaphysics, and theology, which the compiler of the 
‘ Materials” so much admires, had gone far to incapacitate this 
acute and devout thinker from doing efficient work in the cause of the 
truth. It is pleasant to find, even in the midst of all this, the traces 
of Law’s genuine and best influence, as in the case of the good 
Bishop Hildesley, the successor of the saintly Wilson in the See 
of Man. In a letter to Byrom he writes :— 

# Upon opening my boxes from London I found all Mr. Law’s works neatly 
= Byrom’s Diary, ii. 522 We are greatly indebted to Dr. Parkinson, the editor of 
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bound and packed, as a present from a good lady who is his constant reader. 
His ‘Spirit of Prayer’ is what Ihave chiefly been engaged with since my 
arrival here. His manner of treating this subject is very sublime, not to 
say sometimes mysterious (but this may be owing to the dulness of my 
apprehension), but upon the whole very interesting and edifying. I pray 
God give me a heart susceptible of his Christianity, so far as I shall under- 
stand or find it clearly deducible from the fountain-head. I will only say I 
think I comprehend our Saviour’s sermon, and other occasional directions of 
our Lord’s, as being rather more suited to my unmetaphysical capacity.”* 

Such was the impression which a plain good man could still derive 
from Law’s writings. Yet it was a great grief to many of his former 
friends and admirers to see the vain babblings of the mystic thus 
impair the strength of his great and most salutary influence. John 
Wesley thought himself called upon to write to his old friend a letter 
of remonstrance and exposiulation—a letter which had the effect of 
making Law very angry. He writes to Byrom: “I declined all 
thoughts of remarking upon Mr. Wesley’s letter myself, and dis- 
couraged others that wauld have done it for me, having no desire to 
help the world to see him and his spirit in a worse light than was 
done by his own pen.”’+ To another friend he writes more angrily,— 

“My. J. W. is an ingenious man, and the reason why his letter to me is 
such a juvenile composition of emptiness and pertness, as is below the cha- 
racter of any man who had been serious in religion but half a month, is 
because it was not ability but necessity that put his pen into his hand. He 
had condemned my books—preached much against them; and to make all 
sure, forbid his people the use of them; and for a cover to all this he pro- 
mised from time to time to write against them. Therefore an answer was 
to be made at all adventures. What you happen to hear of Mr. J. W. con- 
cerning me or my books, let it die with you. Wish him God speed in every- 
thing that is good. But this you may easily know that he and the Pope 
have the same reasons, and are under the same necessity of condemning and 
anathematizing the mystery revealed by God in J. B.”{ (Jacob Behmen). 

À great friend and admirer of Law and Byrom, and at the same time 
an intelligent judge of the theological peculiarities of the former, was 
John Lindsay, minister of the nonjuring congregation in Trinity 
Chapel, Aldersgate Street, London. He was the author of several 
useful works, but, like most others of the same opinions, greatly 
pressed for the ways and means of life. In a letter of his to Byrom 
it is amusing to find that the physical theories which Law had taken 
up from Behmen had exposed him to charges of heresy against the 
Mosaic cosmogony, both from the respectable Mr. Jones of Nayland, 
and also from a worthy physician called Robinson, who wrote a book 
to prove that the sun moved round the earth by virtue of its magnetic 
attraction. It is strange to think that only a century ago the 
Hutchinsonians were gravely writing books against the philosophy 

+ Byiom's Diary, ii. 572. + Ib., ii. 589. 
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of Newton, and undertaking to derive all language from Hebrew 
primal roots. But with regard to Mr. Jones’s theological judgment, , 
we are disposed to come to the conclusion that he hits the mark very 
exactly when he says :— | 

“Mr. William Law, after writing so excellently upon the vanity of the 
world and the follies of human life (on which subjects he has no superior), 
has left us nothing to depend upon but imagination, and reduced the whole 
evidence of Christianity to fancied impulses and inspiration, so as to render 
the sacraments useless and the means of grace contemptible.” * 

The more strange and wild a man’s opinions are, he is generally 
the more fiercely dogmatic in support of them. Yet Law, writing to 
Bishop Sherlock, assumes somewhat of an apologetic tone as regards 
his mysticism. 

“I am conscious that in my later writings I have raised a prejudice 
against me by espousing the writings of Jacob Behmen. It was very easy 
for the world fo find fault with me on that account. Matter of censure lies 
very open to the critical reader of his books, though the true ground of every 
doctrine and article of Christian faith and practice is there opened in such a 

- ravishing, amazing depth and clearness of truth and conviction, as has never 
been seen or thought of in any age of the Church.” 

Under the guidance of this sublime instructor William Law at 
length arrived at a complete contradiction of the views which in his 
early manhood he had urged with such force against Hoadly and his 
doctrine of an invisible Church. 

‘ Church unity is, and can be nothing else, but the unity of this or that 
man or number of men with God, through the power and nature of Christ. 
And therefore it must be the truth and the whole truth that nothing more is 
required, nor will anything else be able to make any one a true member of 
the one Church of Christ, out of which there is no salvation, and in which 
there is no condemnation, but only and solely his conformity to and union 


with the inward spirit and outward form of Christ’s life and behaviour in 
this world.” t 


On the same ground the indifferent nature of all outward rites, 
including the Sacraments, is shown, and the one thing needful is said 
to be “ to listen to the voice of his ever-speaking word and to watch 
the movings of his ever-sanctifying Spirit within us, waiting and 
longing in the spirit of prayer to be inwardly quickened and 
revived.”§ The circumstances in which Law was placed gave 
him the opportunity of practising in perfection this quietistic and 
mystical religion which he so much loved. He had established 
himself at King’s Cliffe in Northamptonshire, his native place, 
with two elderly ladies, Miss Gibbon and Mrs. Hutcheson, as a 
sort of spiritual director, almoner, and chaplain. These ladies were 
both possessed of ample means, and the charities which they exercised 

* Jones, “ Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity,” p. 13. 
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under Law’s management and direction were systematic and abound- 
ing. 

* As near as can be‘ascertained, the annual income of Miss Gibbon was 
from five to seven hundrel pounds, and that of Mrs. Hutcheson about two 
thousand pounds; none of which, it is believed, was retained or allowed to 
accumulate. As the expenditure within the house was remarkably frugal, 
great must have been the disbursement without; so great, indeed, as to 
make those at Cliffe, who remembered Mr. Law and his companions, say, in 
relating it to parties still living there, that their acts of charity were bound- 
less. The report of such munificence spread to places far from Cliffe, and 
produced applications from many whose wants were of a different character 
to those of food and raiment ; who were often gratified by charitable dona- 
tions.””* 

There was a school for the education and clothing of boys, with a 
provision for putting them out in trades after their education was 
completed, an almshousce for poor widows, a school for girls, conducted 
on the strictest religioas principles, as well as a most liberal and 
systematic distribution of alms to all that needed. Mr. Law’s day 
was regularly arranged so as to be spent in study and azts of devo- 
tion and almsgiving. In spite, however, of the great and ample 
benevolence of this little religious society, the strongest prejudice 
and ill-fecling was stirred up against them. Mr. Piemont, the 
Rector of King’s Cliffe, continually preached against them, and things 
even went so far as for a memorial to be drawn up and presented to 
the neighbouring magisirates praying for their interference to stop 
this systematic almsgiving. This the religious ladies and their friend 
naturally resented, and prepared a counter memorial to be presented 
to the Bishop; but the opposition appears to have gradually died 
away, and they were lef; undisturbed to pursue their devout course. 
Dr. Byrom, in his Diarv, records occasional visits to Law at Cliffe ; 
but the pious mystic had almost wholly withdrawn from the world, 
still, however, keeping a watchful eye on the state of religious 
opinion, and from time to time setting forth his views for the 
edification of those who looked up to him for guidance. That these 
were a very considerable number, especially among the clergy, there 
is much reason to believe. The doctrine of the inward life and direct 
inspiration was one very well suited to take possession of the hearts 
of good men in that age of gross carelessness and palpable neglect as 
to all the great means of grace. When the sacraments of the Church 
had almost fallen into disuse, when public worship was irreverently 
and negligently ministered, when preaching was a dry enunciation 
“of vapid morality, what more likely than for the presbyter, feeling 
that there was nothing of power in the system which he administer ed, 
to fly to the inward and mystical part of religion, and to disparage 
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the outward part as of trifling importance? In his last work, the 
“ Address to the Clergy,” not printed until after his death, Law with 
great vigour and power contended for the sole and paramount im- 
portance of the inward life, not allowing learning, reason, care, 
prudence, diligence, to have any share in the work, but attributing 
all to the direct inspiration of the Spirit. 


“ Al that can be called your own are mere helpless sin and misery, and 
nothing that is good can come from you, but as it is done by the continual 
immediate breathing and inspiration of another Spirit given by God to over- 
rule you own; to save and deliver you from all your own goodness, your 
own wisdom, and learning, which always were and always will be, as corrupt 
and impure, as earthly and sensual, as your own flesh and blood.”* 


The excellent writer does not think it necessary to tell us how the 
world is to fare if the clergy are to be turned into a band of self- 
contemplating mystics, or how the antinomian is to be answered, if 
religion be nothing else but a waiting for a divine illumination. 
Very nearly coincident in point of time with these words was the 
publication of Butler’s noble sermons on Human Nature,—a mani- 
festation of a higher wisdom than that of the enthusiast of King’s 
Cliffe. And yet we cannot doubt that the bold and eloquent claims 
thus put forward for spiritual religion were of the highest and most 
lasting value to the Church. Everywhere within the Church of 
England men holding the place of teachers were employed in inge 

niously disparaging and explaining away the doctrines of grace. 
The majority of the clergy were Arians of the school of Samuel 
Clarke and Sykes. The movement against subscription to the 
Articles, begun about this time by Archdeacon Blackburne, the 
notorious author of the Confessional and the gross slanderer of 
Bishop Butler, was an expression of the uneasiness of men who 
felt themselves condemned by the formularies to which they were 
pledged. Even the best divines of the day, Sherlock, and Horne, 
and Jones, spoke in timid and half-subdued accents of the spiritual life. 
It was happy for the Church of England that there was one man at 
least who did not scruple to speak, and to speak boldly, even extra- 
vagantly, on the work of the Spirit. The Methodist leaders were 
compromised by their eccentricities and by their deification of the 
phenomena of hysteria. The school of Calvinistic Evangelicals was 
as yet in its infancy. Warburton had turned the laugh against the 
Hutchinsonians, and seemed to have it all his own way. The writ- 
ings, life, and conversation of William Law, all an emphatic testimony 
for the spiritual life and the need of divine grace, were a great and 
providential blessing to the Church of England. 

} Gzorce G. PERRY. 
* Law’s Works, ix. 17. 
M2 





ART IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


TUNHE latest of International Exhibitions has with some reason 
been pronounced tke best; and at any rate it has answered the 

_ proposed end sufficiently well. The idea of these great demonstra- 
‘tions, as first promulgased by the late Prince Consort, was naturally 
deemed somewhat grand. International Exhibitions are certainly of 
use both as an incentive to effort and as a measure and record of 
excellence attained. ‘Trey serve from time to time as a census of the 
world’s civilisation. Whether the notion, in itself good, has not 
of late been worked >ver hard, may well be questioned. Four 
Exhibitions, English aad French included, following in quick suc- 
cession between‘ the years 1851 and 1867, may be counted as. rather 
sharp practice. The Janger is, that this exhibition-making will 
become a trade, that tne gathering of nations will degenerate into 
the holding of huge bazaars and the opening of innumerable shops. 
The persistent recurrence, in fact, of these rencounters has been felt 
by well-disposed and non-aggressive manufacturers as little short of 
atyranny. Not to enter the lists might be construed as confession 
of defeat : on the other hand, to arm for the conflict is to incur heavy 
cost. On the whole, ‘rom these and some other causes,’ specially 
“touching the Imperial administration, it cannot be doubted that the 
success of the Paris 2xhibition has been damped by discontent. 
Nevertheless it were hard to believe that so magnificent an enter- 
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prise could be wanting in good results; and at all events, the Exhi- 
bition having been held, there remains to us the pleasant task of 
gaining from its contents what instruction we may, of recording 
such facts as possess most novelty and worth, of establishing those 
conclusions which, perhaps, can only be safely built on broad intor- 
national bases. 

The picture galleries have, as usual, excited most of popular 
interest. The entire assemblage of 2,116 wisely-elected representa- 
tives of some twenty-six national schools, ranged as an art-zone in 
the midst of manufactures, constitutes, as it were, a vast and crowded 
panorama of the contemporary art of the entire world. Some masters 
and nations were better seen in 1855; some schools, especially the 
English, were stronger in 1862; and now, in turn, the present 
Exhibition is in certain special points unsurpassed. To avoid con- 
fusion in the sequel, it may be well at once to attempt a classi- 
fication according to nationalities. The following six schools or’ 
geographic groups can be distinguished :—1. The French; 2. The 
Belgian and Dutch; 3. The German ; 4. Schools of southern nations, 
including Italy and Spain ; 5. Schools of northern nations, comprising 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia; 6. The English School. 
The sketch I propose to give will indicate, indirectly, the conditions 
of peoples and the phases of civilisation. The arts are essentially 
representative: they pass easily into manufactures, and diffuse them- 
selves willingly over life. Thus, in their various manifestations, 
they become typical and illustrative of countries, climates, and races. 

The French school of painting is again proved to be the first in 
Europe, and the 625 pictures exhibited in Paris pronounce its 
distinctive characteristics. The arts in France, in common with 
governments and dynasties, have undergone changes and suf- 
fered under revolutions. With a versatility that says little for 
constancy or earnestness, they have passed from classic to romantic 
styles, and thence downwards into such naturalism, realism, or fri- 
volity, as may belong to rustic scenes, or to incidents of the toilette 
and the boudoir. The cold classicism of David scarcely survived 
exile to Brussels some fifty years ago, and the recent death of 
academic Ingres, a disciple of David, put an end to the school for 
ever. It is singular that the Paris Exhibition retains not a remnant 
of the style which the First Empire found supreme. The school of 
David and his disciples, the abnegation of life and nature, could not 
withstand the assaults of ardent realists and romanticists, led on 
by Gericault. The change which came upon the arts of France was 
radical, and the results that followed are among the most memorable 
which the historian is called upon to record. The French school 
reached its zenith under Delaroche, Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, and 
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Flandrin. It is the death of these truly great artists that has 
brought upon the Intermational Exhibition irreparable loss. 

This, the culminating epoch in French painting, now about to 
pass away, was best represented by the works of Delaroche. We 
have seen that of David and Ingres there are not even remainders 
or reminders; and, unfortunately, the International Exhibition is 
equally robbed of the nobility which a single follower of the 
greatest master that, for two centuries, France has produced, might 
have conferred. Delaroche would indeed already belong to the past, 
did he not live in schocls foreign to France. The number of pic- 
tures still, year by year painted in Belgium, Germany, and Italy, 
under the direct influence of this chief of modern artists, might be 
incredible, were it not Zor the evidence afforded by International 
Exhibitions. Gallait, the first of Belgian painters, is allied to the 
school of Delaroche. Aad of pictures which in the International 
Galleries confess to the dominion of the master-school in Europe, 
may be enumerated such noble works as “The Expulsion of the 
Duke of Athens,” by Us:i, of Florence ; “The Death of Philip | 8 
by Keller, of Carlsruhe: “The Emperor Ferdinand IL,” by War 
zinger, of Vienna; and tvo powerful pictures, “The de Death 
of the Princess Tarakano%,” by Flavitsky, and “The Death of Barbe 
Radziwill,” by Simmler, both contributed by Russia. It becomes, 
' then, interesting to know what are the characteristics of the school 
which, well-nigh extinct at the centre of its creation, still bears such 
rich and abundant fruit. Delaroche was the reflection -of his age; 
he responded to the impulses freshly awakened in literature and art. 
The overthrow of usurped authority, the renunciation of dead tra- 
dition, the renewal of national life in Europe, the health and the 
vigour gained by recrxrence to nature, made the school -of 
Delaroche a product ana a necessity of the times. The strength . 
of this school was its truth, its health was in freedom, its pro- 
ductive resource was in mature. The themes chosen were chiefly 
historic, because to the movement and destiny of nations inheres 
essential greatness. The scale was, when possible, that of life; the 
costume, that of the period. The treatment had the force and 
persuasion of actual facts just as they fell out. Characters were 
individual studies ; compssitions moved with dramatic action ; mere 
accessories sank into due -ubordination. Thus, high art was nothing 
else than noble thoughts nobly expressed. This is the style which 
the French have surrendered for pictures of nudity or costume; this 
the school, honourable tc humanity, which foreign nations, to the 
shame of France, are the -ast to uphold and honour. 

We may describe Freach art by negations: large pictures do 
not abound: high art is exceptional : works of noble intent are few. 
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The positive side of the school remains to be illustrated. Assuredly 
no nation can beat the French in the painting of a battle: since the 
days of Horace Vernet, battle pieces have become specialities in Paris. 
Our lively, enterprising neighbours are just the fellows for a skirmish 
either in the field or on canvas: the Zouave enters the studio; the 
artist slashes and dashes with his brush as with sword or bayonet. 
No sooner is a campaign planned, or battle fought, than painters are 
ready to commemorate the victory. An artist is as indispensable to 
the grand army as a drummer or a chaplain. The last war is always 
the favourite theme in a French picture gallery. Some twenty 
years ago Algeria gave to Horace Vernet, Smala and the battle 
of Isly ; and now the Crimea furnishes the present Exhibition with 
two enormous pictures expressly in’the Vernet manner, the one “The 
Capture of the Malakoff,” by Yvon, the other “The Battle of the 
Alma,” by Pils. War in its bravery, carnage, and brutality is cele- 
brated by painters not a few: to Yvon and Pils must be added Bel- 
langé, Beaucé, Beaume, Rigo, and Protais. It is surprising what 
movement, energy, and passion animate these desperate onslaughts. 
Clever they are unquestionably ; realistic to a marvel; vivid as the 
scenes themselves; vigorous as paint can possibly be made when 
loaded thick as plaster. These tours de force, however, cannot be too 
strongly reprobated for their inhumanity and barbarity: it is dif- 
cult to understand how men can have the heart thus to depict in all 
the horrors of blood the butchery of the battle-field. The French 
talk of the glory of war, and certainly their painters are glutted in 
its carnage. The first Napoleon decided.for Europe the tactics of 
a campaign, and Horace Vernet has equally determined for the whole 
world the style in which battles shall henceforth be painted. Very 
many battle pieces are in the Exhibition; and there is not one 
deserving of notice which departs from the approved manner of the 
Vernet school. 

We have said that since the death of Delaroche, hey Scheffer, and 
Flandrin, high, historic, and sacred art has been less and less practised. 
There are fewpictures, ambitiousof high styles, that need be mentioned. 
“Christ Walking on the Sea,” by Jalabert, is pretentious and poor ; 
Dubufe’s immense triptych, “The Prodigal Son,” is meretricious ; 
“St. Louis Serving the Poor,” by Laugée, is pleasantly decorative ; 
Bonnat’s “St. Vincent de Paul” is powerful and repulsive, after the 
manner of the Neapolitan naturalisti. A certain romantic-historic 
style has been long upheld by Comte and Robert-Fleury. “Jean 
d'Arc at the Consecration of Charles VII,” by Comte, will be 

eremembered as one of the most memorable pictures in the gallery : 
great is the mastery shown in the management; the difficulties of a 
large complex composition have been surmounted with rare skill. 
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The illustrious Robert-Fleury, Member of the Institute and Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, paints with singular completeness the oft- 
repeated scene “ Charles V. at the Monastery of Saint Just.” The 
treatment is simple, unassuming, quiet. Just relations are preserved. 
between the figures and the background : the execution is broad and - 
large; detail stops as soon.as the intention is expressed. It is works 
after this sort that Calderon, Yeames, and other English painters of 
the semi-historic school are supposed to emulate. The influence of 
such pictures, which are indeed among the few legitimate issues of 
French genius, deserves to be widely diffused. 

Romance, voluptuousness, elegant trifling—these are now the 
motives and ends of French art; these the sentiments and desires 
to which are due the brilliancy and allurement of Parisian picture- 
galieries. In French pictures now the vogue, cleverness takes 
the place of conscience: the diction, rhetoric, and elocution, so to 
say, of art, are studied to the disregard of substance and truth: 
the deed done is seldom censured when the mode of doing it becomes 
pleasing to the eye or entertaining to the fancy. Gérôme is precisely 
the man to fulfil these conditions, and accordingly he has .become 
the fashionable artist of the day. Gérôme proves to what good’ 
account he has turned his transcendent talents by thirteen master 
works. Perhaps there was never a more extraordinary display-—save, 
‘ possibly, in the unhallowed resorts of some Roman voluptuary:—the 
palace, it may.be, of Tiberius in Capri, or the golden house of Nero 
on the Palatine. The morality of such pictures as “Phryne” and 
“The Egyptian Dancing Girl,” is not the less culpable because, after 
the manner of the French, passion wears a thin veil for disguise. 
That it was possible for Géréme to have walked soberly,.to have 
trodden with honour the highway of history, is indicated by such 
noble works as “The Gladiators ” and “ Dead Cesar.” In art treat- 
ment and for mastery over every technical method, it is needless to 
say Gérôme has scarcely an equal. His drawing is academic for preci- 
sion ; his touch is only less brilliant than that of Meissonier ; the in- 
tellectual conception of his subject is clear ; his narrative flows trans- 
lucently ; wit sparkes on his canvas ; indeed, the keen edge of satire 
often bites malignantly. The laugh of Géréme not only rattles in 
raillery, it withers what it turns on. That an artist so singularly 
gifted should make the outrage of taste and morals his deliberate 
intent, must be taken as a grave comment on the manners of the 
Second Empire. 

The transition from Géréme to Cabanel is easy. The license of the 
French stage, the intrigue of Parisian salons, the dissoluteness of 
works of fiction, are inevitably reflected in the pictures even of 
artists meant for better things. The French can paint a woman, but 
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not a goddess; their nymphs are grisettes, their Magdalens repent of 
repentance. Cabanel is a great artist, and his greatness is proved to 
the perfect satisfaction of his countrymen by his uude figures. It 
has ‘long been the creed of the French Academy that the drawing 
of the undressed human figure is the acme of art, the last pledge 
of talent and trained skill. Ingres’ “ Odalisque,” and Flandrin’s: 
“ Fisher Boy,” have been for many a year famous as faultless models 
of the male and female form. And such studies arc multiplied so 
endlessly, that it is probable Paris by this time contains as many nude 
figures as all the world besides. The excuse or justification of such 
performances is supposed to be in their treatment. And surely minds 
the most modest cannot be shocked by the Elgin marbles; and 
modesty herself might take a lesson even in Paris in the presence of 
the Venus of Milo. Cabanel and his compeers, however, would 
scarcely care for anything so quiet. Nothing short of the riot of 
Rubens will content the temper of these Frenchmer. “The Nymph 
carried away by a Faun,” florid and flaunting, is precisely the subject 
to win rapturous applause. A certain esthetic sensuousness, which 
the French affect greatly, seems, as it were, to reach its quintessence 
in Cabanel’s “ Venus,” tossed ashore on the top of sea-foam. It has 
been profanely conjectured that the painter’s “ Paradise Lost ” is but 
a further act in the play which opens with the “Nymph and the 
Faun.” The nudity is certainly something more than Miltonic. 

It must be counted an ill omen when a gallery is conspicuous for 
genre—a term to designate a nondescript class of pictures, for 
which we are indebted to the French themselves. Tableaux de société 
are sure to be telling and clever among a people who live less in 
private life than public places, who make etiquette and deportment 
parts of scholastic training, who believe that attitude und address are 
everything, and that manners make the man. Positively there are 
no more sparkling pictures in the whole world than the small cabinet 
works of Meissonier, Plassan, Fichel, Vetter, Toulmouche, Duverger, 
Frère, Hillemacher, and Leleux. To criticise the all but faultless 
pictorial gems exhibited by masters nearly as well known in London 
as in Paris, were superfluous. Mr. Cope, in a valuable report, has 
happily designated Meissonier as of ‘microscopic genius,’ and 
with equal felicity speaks of the “peculiarly focussed look” of the 
painter’s figures. On the smallest conceivable scale Meissonier 
turns out his characters well rounded, precisely drawn, highly 
finished, and absolutely complete. Meissonier was the master of 
Géréme, and master and pupil are alike clever and callous. Satire 
leaves no place for sympathy: these artists shoot folly as she flies ; 
they laugh, and rail, and have no eye for pity. Meissonier, like 
others of his countrymen, by treatment gives to the most trivial sub- 
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ject importance; into littleness he puts largeness, compositions of the 
Teniers or Dutch order he makes academic and almost historic. 
Frenchmen indeed give proof of academic training even in a class 
of works that in other countries are committed to untutored journey- 
men rather than to skilled artists. I have spoken of the heart- 
lessness of French pictures. Yet it must be admitted that Edouard 
Frére has much of the tenderness and kindliness which have long 
been winning graces in the English school. Meissonier is repre- 
sented in Paris by fourteen pictures; Frére by eight; no contrast 
could be greater; each painter is avowedly inimitable in his 
way. The tenderness, pathos, and simplicity of un-Frenchlike 
Frére belong to a lady of rank and fortune who has long exhibited 
under the assumed name of Henrietta Browne. ‘The Sisters of 
Charity,” that takes the round of exhibitions, is still the artist’s 
master-work, and now follow seven more pictures, which serve to 
define the painter’s position. Her touch, which occasionally has 
betrayed the vague incertitude of an amateur, gains mastery and 
force. Madame Henrietta Browne need not rely solely on sentiment 
and intention; her portraits are individual; and the manner she 
has at length acquired has professional merit and something more. 
Among the artists above enumerated, Plassan deserves to be singled 
out as expressly French; he is fond of painting a girl at prayer 
by her bed-side, for the sake, it would seem, of the demi-toilette 
excused by the situation. Yet Plassan’s boudoir pictures are gems of 
the first water, transparent and lucent, the colours glow and sparkle 
as jewels. Toulmouche, a painter well-accredited in international 
and other exhibitions, also bears the unmistakable traits of a French- 
man—address, savoir faire, polish, aplomb. “ La Confidence;” “Le 
Fruit Défendu,” and “ Un Mariage de Raison,” are perfect after 
their kind: there is nothing more artistic in the whole Exhibition. 
Small pictures, pleasing and playful in incident, are multiplied with- 
out end. It is no disparagement to say that French artists would a 
thousand times rather be frivolous than heavy and dull. French art, 
indeed, is too apt to treat life as a jest, society as a comedy—hence 
pictures too frequently have no more substance than vaudevilles at 
Le Théâtre des Variétés. A light-hearted, joyous people, who trifle 
away evenings sipping eau sucrée in the Champs Elysées, naturally 
look to the arts pour passer le temps. 

The review of French figure pictures cannot find more favourable 
close than in the typical works of Hamon and Breton,—the one as 
examples of romance without extravagance, the other of nature 
without coarseness. Hamon’s ‘ Aurora,” a graceful figure sipping 
morning dew from flowers, has been repeated in a thousand forms : 
it is engraved, photographed, and transferred to porcelain. Aubert 
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shares with Hamon infinite grace, as witness his well-known 
“ Reverie.” Such figures, commended by balance, symmetry, and 
beauty, are pleasing examples of an art which softens classic severity 
by alluring romance. Our own Leighton is happy in a like com- ` 
promise of styles, ancient and modern. Breton, the naturalist, gains 
much by international competition: his counterpart in the English 
school is Hook: the Frenchman, however, as usual, makes the figure 
dominate over the landscape; but in the end figure and landscape 
are brought into faultless relation and absolute agreement, so that 
the rights which pertain to each are not compromised. Breton, and 
with him may be ranked Millet, is rustic and rude; the peasants he 
paints have never seen a city, they are children of nature. Schools 
of naturalism assert at the present moment unaccustomed prominence 
and power in every nation which can pretend to a school at all; and 
Frenchmen, long accustomed to take the lead in every fashion, are 
certainly not likely, while they possess Breton, Millet, Bonnat, Hébert, 
and. Ribot, to be outdone. A French artist can assume any character ; 
he can turn peasant and follow the plough, or win his spurs as 
carpet knight; dance attendance in salons, or take his rauk as general 
and command armies in the field. In other words, tae French school 
leads in battles, is at ease in boudoirs, and at home in the house of 
the peasant. 

Yet one more illustrious name must be added. Assuredly Rosa 
Bonheur reaches her zenith in the present International Exhibition. 
Ten pictures—many of which have obtained warmest encomiums in 
England—form indeed a noble testimony to a life of devoted labour. 
It is almost too late in the day to trouble the reader with a criticism 
on the lady’s style. It may be observed, however, without detraction, 
that the more that is known of animal painting in France, the more 
evident it becomes that Rosa Bonheur does not stand alone. The 
cattle pieces of the great Troyon still linger in exhibitions, and 
pictures by the sister and brother of Rosa Bonheur, known in the 
Champs Elysées and Pall Mall, prove that the noble style fondly 
identified with one name,:is in truth not individual, but national. 
Englishmen long laboured under the delusion that there was 
but one animal painter in Europe—Sir Edwin Landseer; when 
suddenly Rosa Bonheur exhibited the “Horse Fair,” and then 
London discovered, through the morning papers, a rival and an 
equal. Since then many others have turned up, especially in Belgium, 
where Paul Potter is still held in remembrance. Internationally 
speaking, however, it must be admitted that France once again 
stands well in the class of animal painting. Twelve years ago, at 
the last International Gallery in Paris, Troyon was in power; he 
exhibited nine pictures; he was Chevalier of the Legion of Honour : 
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he is now dead. Rosa Bonheur preserves the traditions and main- 
tains the honour of the school. | 

It remains to speak of French landscape, which though once a 
by-word in England, has been, to the surprise of the whole world, 
strangely exalted by the International Jury. That Rousseau should 
be proclaimed the first landscape painter in Europe, is one of the 
many fallacies and delusions which it required an International 
Exhibition to establish. French landscape painters in the choice of 
subjects do not show themselves over-ambitious. They seldom 
aspire to a mountain; for the most part they rest content with a 
marsh, a moor, a common, or a wind-stricken tree. Certainly they 
cannot be said to compass the whole of creation. Rousseau, Daubigny, 
Francais, Lambinet, Huet, Courbet, Cabat, Carot; are all limited in 
sphere, range, and effect. No one of these artists can compare with 
our own Turner, for imaginative insight into nature. Tho French 
paint poetry with a heavy brush; pigments they load on thickly with 
a clumsy hand; light they mingle with over-much shadow; colour is 
toned down with dirt ; so that often the most brilliant of successes is 
but the solution of the problem how to make darkness visible. It were 
in fact impossible to accept the French rendering of nature as satis- 
factory. Perhaps humility forbids that we should extol the English 
method; but at any rate it is permitted to us to claim superiority 
for German landscape painters’ in poetic vision and wide range 
through the elements of earth and air. It may be conceded, how- 
ever, that French landscapes maintain in dusky colours keeping, in 
low tones moderation, and between foreground, distance, and sky, 
just pictorial relations. For the harmony of monotony, for the 
grandeur of “ dirty” or “ great-coat weather,” which was of yore the 
praise of English Constable, these French painters have won national 
renown. Thus a dispassionate review of French landscape in Paris 
concludes with faint praise. The French school in figure is the first 
in Europe ; the same school in landscape receives ample justice by 
a place in the second rank. 

The Belgian Gallery contains 186 pictures, which represent seventy- 
five painters; on the whole, the collection, were it not for the absence of 
Gallait, would do fair justice tothe school. The revived mediævalism 
of Baron Henri Leys shows in great strength; the style is indeed 
one of the most striking phenomena in the collective display of 
European art. Twelve compositions here exhibited, four of which 
have been executed in fresco in the great hall of the Hétel de Ville, 
Antwerp, possess the earnestness of purpose, the stiff solemnity, the 
shadowed sobriety, the ungainly truth which signalize, almost asea 
matter of course, all mediæval revivals. Belgian painters are in 
more senses than one national; they give pledge of sincerity and 
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fidelity in the choice of subjects which lie near to the homes of their 
fathers. Thus there is much circumstantial reality and power of 
«persuasion in Leys’ picture of the “ Burgomaster Lancelot Van Ursel 
haranguing the City Guard for the Defence of the City.” The same 
painter, in works taken from the lives of Luther and Lucas Cranach, 
identifies himself with Protestantism. His style, too, is of the period 
of the German Reformation; it has much in common with the manner 
of Holbein, Durer, and Cranach. Leys has by his pictures in Paris 
added to his previous honours a grand prize. 

International exhibitions show that no nation is without its due 
complement of small domestic pictures. It is found that Dutch art, 
like the lowly plants of the wayside and hedgerows, will grow in 
any soil. It is impossible, however, to pass unnoticed the thirteen 
sparkling gems exhibited by Willems, and the eighteen master works 
which attest the versatile power of Alfred Stevens, two artists who 
for the last ten or twenty years have been gathering in Brussels and 
Paris all possible honours. With Willems a satin dress has been the 
study of a life; the turn of a ribbon, or the addition of a flounce to 
a petticoat, is with him sufficient pretext for a picture. It is a pity 
that the perfection of the toilette should be marred by the opacity of 
the flesh. Also the genius of Stevens, which nobody will dispute, 
lies under heavy debt of gratitude to the milliner; the book of 
fashions is to this artist of more service than all the histories ever 
written. Yet Stevens’s eighteen pictures are in some degree redeemed 
from frivolity, not only by unusual power and breadth, but also by a 
well-defined art-purpose,.as if the painter had determined within 
the compass of each frame to work out experiments in composition, or 
to solve some problem in colour. Stevens and Willems are assuredly, 
after their kind, first-rate, and each, as by right, wears, in com- 
memoration of a brilliant success in Paris, a first-class medal. 

Holland wisely gives distinction to her national school, in which, 
not without reason, she takes pride, by building to herself a separate 
gallery which at once ensured the isolation and prominence of 170 
Dutch pictures. Modern Dutch art is near akin to its ancestry. A 
Dutchman was never known to comprehend Michael Angelo, and 
the term Pays-Bas expresses with sufficient exactitude the flatness 
of marsh land, and the low level of Dutch art. Yet must it be 

‘admitted that the painters of Holland are within their narrow 
limits singularly complete. It is not too much to say that Israels 
has won in Paris a European reputation by the truth, sim- 
plicity, and pathos of his transcripts from lowly life in a cottage. 
He portrays “A Deathbed” in its terrible anguish and desola- 
tion: neither Faed nor Burr, could make stronger appeal to the 
human heart. It is curious to mark how faithfully a Dutch painter 
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treads in the footsteps of his predecessors. Bles emulates the detail 
of Dow: Schwartze’s treazment is that of Rembrandt: Haas and 
Roelofs recall Paul Potter and Carl du Jardin: in such reiteration 
confession is made that a Dutchman’s imagination seldom imperils his 
fidelity. Yet at least one painter can be named, Alma Tadema, who 
proves the possession of originating power. Here is an artist who 
in motive and manner stands alone; there is not his compeer in the 
whole range of European ert. His aim is to restore the domestic 
life and manners of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
“Lesbia” and “ Catullus,” “The Roman Dance,” and “The Mummy,” 
are the work of an antiquary and an eye-witness, of the student and 
the poet, of a man sensitive to beauty, and yet addicted to forms gro- 
tesque and repulsive. Tadema’s genius is essentially northern, it 
could not have dwelt on the borders af the Mediterranean, it is wild 
asa Norse legend. That it should be cast as a waif and stray on the 
shores of Holland is passing strange. One element, however, Tadema 
has in common with the Dutch, that of technical excellence and 
skill. No people are in painting more perfect mechanists; their 
compositions fit with the precision of cabinet-work; their paints 
stand immovable and unchangeable as enamel. 

The German schools of painting would fill a volume ; to do justice 
to the 487 pictures contributed by Austria, Bavaria, Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, Luxemburg, Hess, and the six states that exhibit under the 
protectorate of Prussia, witain the limits of a page were impossible. 
The utmost I can attempt is to give a general sketch. Summary 
execution, however, may be done upon Austria, anation which in Art 
refusing reform altogether, goes on slumbering still, conservative and 
stagnant. Sixty years ago Vienna declined to listen to the warnings 
of Cornelius, Veit, and Overbeck, and so now she lags at least half a 
century behind the age. Austria in Art as in politics runs the risk 
of absolute isolation: it is no wonder that the minor states of Ger- 
many, by the pictures they produce, give convincing proof that they 
prefer progress with Prussia to retrogression in a southern confedera- 
tion. On passing from the Austrian to the Prussian gallery, the 
contrast is great indeed. Discipline, organization, system, centrali- 
zation, give to the galleries marshalled under the banner of Prussia 
the force of a compact army. Accordingly, the states of the North 
come off victorious: Kaaus gains a grand prize, Menzel a second 
class medal, Achenbach a third class medal. It is not a little strange 
to see Knaus, a painter of essentially plebeian subjects, take equal 
rank with artists ambitious of history. Knaus, however, is perfect 
in his way, his “Conjuror” looks the cleverest of fellows; the 
audience could not be surpassed for gaping, wondering stupidity. A 
broad Hogarth truth, which stops just short of caricature, the power 
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to tell facts by a touch, and clench characters by a stroke, have secured 
to Knaus pre-eminence: he is the only painter of low life decorated 
with a grand gold medal. He obtains the same horour for Prussia 
that Kaulbach secures for Bavaria. 

Bavaria strives, with indifferent success, to sustain the renown 
of the Munich school; she contributes nearly once half of the total 
number of German works, but her gallery will be esteemed for 
its extent rather than for its excellence. The majority of the 
pictures, which might have been produced anywhere, scarcely 
escape commonplace save by that grandiloquence which often 
afflicts high art in periods of decadence. There is a certain stilted 
historic style which only professors can perpetrate; there is a weak 
disorder of the brain which passes madness, and degenerates into the 
maundering of second childhood. That Kaulbach still lives, that at 
the age of threcscore years and five he exhibits a vast cartoon, some 
thirty feet long, of “ The Age of the Reformation,” may be deemed 
the deliverance of the honoured school of Munich. This grand 
composition, crowded with life-size figures, forms one of the noble 
wall pictures in the New Museum, Berlin, a series which has served. 
to exalt Kaulbach as the greatest of European painters; certainly 
the death of Delaroche and Ary Scheffer leaves no greater. Kaul- 
bach, as a pupil of Cornelius, could scarcely have escaped the influence 
of Michael Angelo. His genius, however, soon proved itself recipient 
and many-sided ; it took from Phidias nobility, from Raphael grace. 
In the composition now exhibited, the painter presents yet another 
phase. The-cartoon of “The Reformation” is less than usually 
imaginative and ideal ; like Luther himself, it deals with fact and 
truth literally and dogmatically. The characters are portraits, the 
incidents historic data, the whole scenc is real. Yet does the artist 
gain grandeur and nobility. In short there is scarcely another work 
within the exhibition so strict an example of what has been termed 
monumental art. Painting in Munich was required to conform 
to the conditions imposed by architecture: a change however is 
impending. Piloty, the realist, now rules the young school of 
Munich, as attested by the presence in Paris of no less than 
eighteen pupils. This clever and dexterous painter, a master of the 
mechanism of his art, has been for some years known to Europe by 
his “Death of Wallenstcin,” and “Nero in the midst of Burning 
Rome,” the one among the chief attractions in the New Pinakothek, 
the other the most powerful picture sent by Germany to the 
International Galleries of London. The artist now seeks in Paris 
fyrther reward by a highly realistic, dramatic, not to say spasmodic, 
composition, “The Death of Ceasar.” Piloty paints for effect, his 
art indeed would be artificial were it not emphatically real. The 
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perfecting of a sensational style has been with him a life study. 
The lines and masses of his compositions are arranged so as to arrest 
attention, the light is focussed for surprise, the colours are loaded for 
strength, surfaces and textures are imitated to the illusion of the eye. 
And thus the matcrialism and mechanism of the painter’s art has 
been perfected to a marvel. That high-mental qualities are held 
somewhat subordinate will be taken for granted by every one versed 
in the history of schools, ancient or modern. Piloty the realist is 
expressly an artist for the present times. 

The use of periodical stock-taking is to discover deficiencies and 
to mark changes. In no galleries are the blanks made through 
death or absence more painfully felt than in the German. Cornelius 
the great revivalist, the Michael Angelo of Munich, died within a few 
weeks of the opening of the Exhibition. Overbeck, who survives, is 
stricken in years, and shuns public conflict. Schnorr has never 
appeared in international gatherings. These and other representa- 
tives of high art as practised in the nineteenth century, already 
belong more to the past than the present. The pictures in fact 
now in Paris indicate that the school of Christian art, raised with 
so much diligence, sustained by so great fervour, is already in deca- 
dence. Religious painting has become indeed well-nigh secularized 
through the length and breadth of Europe. And many of the disci- 
ples who yet remain to the German revival of medieval and spiritual 
art, such as Hess, Schraudolph, Andrea Müller, Schwind, and Fuerich, 
are seen to disadvantage. Frescoes cannot be moved, and schools of 
high Art which rely chiefly on design suffer when reduced to the 
limits of easel pictures. 

German art has changed its sphere and style, but it cannot cast 
off its national idiosyncracy. It may cease to be grand, but it still 
remains ponderous; vast historic pictures are exchanged for small 
domestic scenes, and still the same weighty hand and persevering 
toil give density to the conception. In short a German painter 
elaborates a picture as a professor might propound a ‘problem in 
Euclid. It is the fault of a Frenchman that he paints without 
conscience ; it is, on the contrary, the misfortune of the German that 
he seldom takes brush in hand save from a sense of duty. Yet 
the products of the Teutonic intellect are almost as a matter of course 
scholarly, academic, and right-minded. It is, however, not a little 
strange that a people with whom æsthetic culture has been a hobby, 
should in the application of the science to actual art, want sublety, 
sensitiveness, and even an eye for beauty. The Germans, it has been 
said, hold dominion over the element of air; they inhabit cloudland ; 
and so it was remarked by Madame de Staël, that their art'is 
better in conception than execution. A picture, said Coleridge, is a 
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eompromise between a thought and a thing. Certainly professors in 
German academies can think, but they seem unable to reduce specula- 
tion into the “thing” termed a picture. The reaction towards 
realism, which is now in full swing, proposes, as we have seen, to 
remove the stigma. Whether the remedy be worse than the evil, 
may possibly be determined when another International Exhibition 
shall have come round. 

Southern nations have suffered defeat. The arts in Italy and 
Greece, in Spain and Portugal, are but reflections or shadows of the 
past. Greece sends pictures and statues to international exhibitions 
to enforce, as it were, doleful homilies on the downfall of empires. 
Lisbon, with less to lose than Athens, finds herself in like miserable 
plight ; and so Portugal and Greece may be blotted out altogether 
from the chart of European arts. Italy and Spain, then, alone 
remain for consideration. For the first time galleries of art 
show a united Italy. Rome may be left out almost wholly, so 
miserable a display does she make: she sinks into insignificance, and 
could the adroit game now played between the sacred power on the 
Tiber and the secular kingdom on the Arno, be decided in the 
Champ de Mars, the contest would be short and the issue sure. 
Among Italian cities Florence, as of yore, takes the lead: “The 
Expulsion of the Duke of Athens” by Ussi, after making the round 
of many exhibitions, wins in Paris a grand prize. Ussi’s vigorous 
and naturalistic picture, as we have before remarked, is French rather 
than Italian ; the dead traditions, which have long held Italian genius 
in bondage, are cast aside, and access to nature is the renewal cf 
youth. Yet is it interesting to observe how each kingdom preserves 
personal identity, how the schools of the present are reflected from 
the past. Florence lives in the naturalism of Masaccio ; Venice dotes 
on glowing memories of Titian and Veronese ; the indomitable spirit 
of Milan still asserts itself on canvas; and the reckless Neapolitan of 
the present day paints with the savage rudeness of Caravaggio and 
Ribera. It may be interesting to know that Massimo d’Azeglio, the 
author of “ I Promessi Sposi,” obtains a place in the gallery by 
historic landscapes after his usual manner; the thought is poetic, 
the execution poor. 

Spain again dées well; she gains as many medals as either England 
or Austria. In the Spanish gallery are two of the grandest interiors 
ever painted: the one solemn, in that gloom which is the glory of 


‘Spanish Gothic; the other, the Sistine Chapel, is the only interior 


which in Paris obtains recognition. Figure pictures, such as “ Isa- 
bella dictating her last Testament,” and “The Embarkation of the 
Puritans,” have the dramatic force, breadth, and shadowed solemnity 
which pronounce with national character the pictures of Herrera and 
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Velasquez. The lancscapes are few and poor. It seldom, indeed, 
happens that schools cf high art and of landscape flourish in the same 
place at the same time. In the culminating epochs of Greece, Italy, 
and Spain, landscape :carcely existed. The intensity of human action 
and emotion absorbs cr overpowers all other interest; the drama of 
history thrusts landscepe aside, or borrows from mute nature nothing 
more than a background. Certainly it would seem that the condi- 
tions conducive to hizh art still subsist in Spain. She appears, 
indeed, in every way, to greater advantage than might have been 
expected. Her vigour and resource promise the resumption of her 
ancient position. 

The appearance of Scandinavia in International Exhibitions indi- 
cates that balance of sower in Europe is undergoing change. The 
tidal wave of civilization, which washed of yore the shores of the 
Mediterranean, now eweeps over northern seas; the Latin races, 
that first caught the lizht of knowledge as it dawned in the East, 
now dwell in half shacow, and lands, peopled by the Celt, the Saxon, 
the Gaul, and the Sla-onian, find that the sun inclines to northern 
latitudes. The arts have assuredly found their way to the banks of - 
the Neva. From St.Petersburg comes a picture which has pro- 
duced a profound imp-ession by its power, realism, and terror, “ The 
Legendary Death of “he Princess Tarakanoff,” by Flavitsky ; also 
another picture, most original and striking, “The Last Supper,” by 
Gué. The Russian gallery likewise contains commendable landscapes, 
also pictures taken frora rural life. Yet were it too much to assert that 
these works have a Cistinctive nationality; the great Muscovite 
empire has exchangec the art of Byzantium for the school of Paris. 
Russia does not create but she borrows wisely; her school, if not a 
copy, is at least a compilation. Denmark it is also impossible to pass 
without a word of disparagement. The contemporary art of Copen- 
hagen must be pronounced wéBvorthy of the land which has given 
birth in sculpture to Thorwaldsen, in science to Oersted, in history 
and archeology to Worsae, and in works of creative fancy to Hans 
Christian Andersen. Unpoetic, uncouth, and discordant are the 
pictures contributed ky Denmark. The honour of ancient Seen- 
dinavia, however, is safe in the keeping of Norway and Sweden. 
The art products of these sister kingdoms, if they do not beget 
enthusiasm, inspire resect ; if they sparkle not in the scintillations 
of southern imaginaticn, they are solid in sober good sense. The 
school of Tidemand, who is to Norway what Wilkie, Webster, and 
Faed have been to Scctland, makes a faithful chronicle of humble 
peasant life. There is something popular, not to say democratic and 
plebeian, in the art of these northern lands, where primogeniture is 
unknown, and where knowledge, planted by village schools, manages 
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to live in remote and scanty pasturage. There is much that is inde- 
pendent and out-spoken in the art-language of these peoples espoused 
to Protestanism. Mediævalism and spiritualism obtain no footing. 
The Church, as a Church, seldom makes her presence known; the 
State, collectively, in ceremonies or pageants, does not intrude; but 
man the unit, or rather as the master of his house and home, stands 
upon canvas ready to assert such human rights as belong to honest 
industry or bravely borne poverty. Nature dwells very near to these 
painters of the north; the roar of the cataract is heard within the 
studio, the mountain looks in at the window, and the song of the 
boatman floats softly from the waters of the fiord. Academies have 
not forced art into academic form; nature takes to herself the child, 
and makes a painter of her own. 

The English school is so miserably misrepresented that to form an 
estimate of its true position becomes impracticable. Moreover, it is 
rather late in the day to criticise works which have grown familiar 
as household words. I have, therefore, intentionally devoted the 
space at command to those schools which, being least known, were 
likely to yield most instruction. The relative position, however, of 
‘the English school may with advantage be indicated in few words. 
On entering the gallery perhaps the first point to catch the eye is 
the comparative smallness of the pictures, tho paucity of great 
historic works, the absolute extinction of “high art.” It is evident 
that our national school, if it be national, owes little to the State and 
nothing to the Church. Not a single altar-piece enters the Gallery ; 
and, while the French Government contributes 252 pictures, as State 
properties, the English Commissioners excuse themselves by the 
frank confession that the British nation has not acquired since 1855 
one picture to exhibit. The fact, indeed, is not a little significant 
that, with almost the single exception of the English Gallery, the 
most noteworthy pictures in the Exhibition have been contributed by 
Governments, not by individuals. That English painters, then, are 
thrown back upon private patronage will, in great measure, account 
for the characteristic traits of the English school. Our pictures 
gratify the tastes and adorn the dwellings of private individuals. 
Their merits, which are not slight, may be summed up briefly. In 
spirit and motive English art is pure and right-minded ; in drawiñg, 
if not powerful, painstaking; in colour, cheerful and harmonious. 
Our school is furthermore distinguished by two specialities ; in land- 
scapes we are seldom surpassed, in water-colour drawings never 
approached. It is also worthy of note that the English Gallery 
searcely contains a single indifferent work. 

The preceding review of pictures will render the understanding of 
other art-works comparatively easy: sculpture and architecwure, for 
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example, will be found to present, for the most part, the national 
phases already portcayed. French sculpture, for instance, is sin- 
gularly varied and versatile; in modelling, it is firm and decisive; 
in the handling of tae figure it proves knowledge and academic dis- 
cipline; with facile mastery it passes from schools classic and mediæ- 
val to styles romant and naturalistic. A French sculptor knows the 
use, as distinguished. from the abuse, of the antique; he can borrow 
without servility ; tke abstract truth and beauty of classic models he 
can revivify with detail rom the life. In sculpture, however, as well 
as painting, the present tendency in France is towards naturalism, 
and, accordingly, a preponderance of the figures exhibited are: indi- 
vidual rather than generic, actual more than ideal. By parity of 
reason, the action is Dold, often violent, and the execution broad, and 
in character pronourced. Occasionally, however, the marble softens 
with sentiment and bends under romance. Yet does not the school 
escape fram the naticnal taint. Not content with the repose and the 
reticence of the GreeE, it too often, by violent action or forced attitude, 
oversteps moderation. It too frequently relies on the mere cleverness 
of the means, withoct regarding the nobility of ultimate ends; it is 
apt to parade the ambition of the sculptor, and so the work, not con- 
tent to be unobtrusivs and quiet, falls into extravagance and excess. 
The meretriciousness of Pradier’s manner still clings to the school ; 
the valuptuousness cf Rubens denies chastity to marble. Italian 
sculpture, in many pcints the reverse of French, is dowered with the 
fatal gift of beauty = it dotes on an ideal, it lingers in life while 
stricken with death. Magni’s “ Loves of the Angels” might serve 
for illustration to Tom Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh.” This flight of fancy 
—the angels kiss in mid-air—may be taken as an inevitable sequel 
to Monti’s “Sleep o? Sorrow and Dream of Joy,” the sentimental 
sensational group exnibited in London. The Milanese, especially, 
have given themselves over to a minute and trivial realism, which 
may be termed the Pre-Raphaelitism of sculpture ; this also is a sign 
of weakness—the wene of intellect. Vela, however, in a highly- 
wrought figure, “The Last Days of Napoleon I.,” has ennobled realistic 
detail by mental intert. Throughout the Italian gallery the influence 
of Canova is felt for evil and for good. Delicate and soft is the flesh, 
graceful in fall the Crapery, the chisel leaves the marble deliciously 
smooth. But firm, sharp touches are needed to plant individual 
character on vague generalisation. France and Italy are the only 
nations adequately represented in the sculpture galleries. Little 
remains to be added, save, perhaps, that the colouring of statues is at 
a discount. The example set by Gibson in the coloured Venus has 
no imitators. The prevailing opinion is that, unless under expressly 
decorative conditions, white marble cannot be improved. 
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The architecture of the world seems scarcely to have recovered the 
overthrow of Babel’s Tower and the confusion of tongues. It is 
evident, however, that, within the last ten or fifteen years, not only 
have vast and noble structures been raised, but that architecture 
itself has advanced, that as a science and an art it is better understood 
and more consistently practised. Yet Professor Donaldson justly 
reports that the exhibited designs show “an unsettled state of 
thought and intent throughout Europe.” Certainly it is but too 
evident that French architectural styles, as manifest in the recon- 
struction of Paris, share in the lawlessness and extravagance of the 
nation’s art generally. They want simplicity and obedience ; they 
defy essential law and historic integrity; they indulge in a license 
which sets at naught truth. of construction. Yet French architects 
seldom err through ignorance; there are no professional men in the 
whole world who receive more systematic tuition. It is quite a treat 
to see the magnificent studies for the restoration of ancient monuments, 
sent by the French Academy long established in Rome. In Germany, 
as in France, architectural revivals have naturally risen out of the 
reconstruction and adorning of chief cities. The illustrious builders 
of the museums, libraries, churches, theatres, and palaces of Munich 
and Berlin have determined the prevailing styles of Germany. 
Pseudo-Classic, Lombardic, and Byzantine divide public favour ; 
Gothic is seldom used, save here and there for a church. As a whole, 
German architecture is at once eclectic, scholarly, and emasculate. 
In Italy architecture naturally suffers the fate of the sister arts: it 
is a reminiscence of styles classic, a revival of the cinque cento; 
no originality comes to disturb the slumber of past ages. On the 
contrary, the meritorious drawings sent by England give evidence of 
the remarkable architectural, archeological, and medieval move- 
ments experienced within our own times. English architects prove 
independence of spirit and readiness in the use of heterogeneous 
ideas brought indiscriminately from Italy, Belgium, France, Byzan- 
tium, and even India. Thus the boasted national style of Britain, 
if it ever existed, is by this time lost. The eloquence of Mr. 
Ruskin turned the heads of the whole profession; in the new 
school sober canons of taste yield to wild essays of originality, and 
established. principles of design make way for spasmodic genius. 
The mongrel mixture of styles, the fruit of ignorance and presump- 
tion, may, it is hoped, be corrected in the end by education. Chastened 
examples of the Gothic revival—such as Waterhouse’s Assize Courts, 
Manchester, and Lynn’s Houses of Parliament, Sydney—have been 
rightly deemed honourable to England. Foreign nations show imper- 
fect understanding of Gothic architecture, and deliberately exclude the 
style from secular uses. England has reason to be proud of her 
isolated practice and exceptional knowledge. 
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“The Park” has occupied much space in the columns of news- 
papers; in the permanent history of sciences, arts, and manufactures 
it will leave but little record. The Chinese theatre and other like 
places are, no doubt, not unimportant to the general get-up of a 
fancy fair; but for any serious purpose the national or historic 
structures in “the Park ” bave little worth. The Egyptian temple, 
for example, is false and deceptive in scale, proportion, construction, 
and decoration. Yet some of the scenic displays, especially when 
taken with the concomitants of camels and Eastern adjuncts generally, 
are capital for character, colour, and picturesque effect. Perhaps 
the most valuable objects in “the Park” may be just those which 
are least showy—such as workmen’s cottages, model schools, ke. 
The trocs, flower beds, and green lawns must also be esteemed agree- 
able diversions in a crowded Exhibition. 

The mural decorations are a marvel. It is true that the Eastern 
façades and screens have been, for the most part, painted by French- 
men, and are not entirely trustworthy. Still, they are the result of 
some study and care, and have assuredly been executed not without. 
considerable cost. The whole array may be said to constitute a 
grammar of ornament. Façades such as that placed as an entrance to 

‘the Italian Court serve as illustrations to national systems of decora- 
tion. The screens generally may be taken as frontispieces, and the 
painted walls as appropriate backgrounds to consonant arts and manu- 
factures. The French, as a matter of course, are supreme in the arts of 
decoration. The English, on the contrary, show themselves blunder- 
ing and tasteless. Throughout tho Exhibition the evident struggle 
for polychromatic effect is among the most striking signs of the 
times. A luxurious age usually revels in colour. For the most part, 

. however, balanced and blended tones prove that knowledge and taste 

have moderated excess. 

The application of arts to manufactures might yield materials for a 
separate treatise. The student, however, may find assistance in the 
simple fact that the master-arts of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, already passed under review, determine, for the most part, the 
style, character, and worth of art products generally. Thus the florid 
and ofttimes corrupt Renaissance in France, the Pseudo-Classic in Ger- 
many, the Cinque Cento in Italy, and the Revived Gothic in England, 
are reflected and reproduced in a thousand different ways, in furniture, 
metal work, decorative carvings, painted ornament, boox bindings, 
illuminations, and even in the trimmings of ladies’ dresses. Inter- 
national Exhibitions demonstrate with considerable clearness the con- 
ditions and laws under which arts and manufactures spring up and 
flourish. It is evident, for instance, that the amount and the distri- 
bution of wealth in a country, the permanence of rich aristocracies, 
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the rise of merchant princes, the liberality of government grants, 
all materially affect the products which minister to the luxury of 
life. It is manifest that neither Sévres porcelain nor Gobelin nor 
Beauvais tapestries, nor sumptuous Russian cabinets and mosaics 
could come from a poor country. Again, it is seen that the education 
and position of the artist, the efficiency or otherwise of Government 
schools of design, affect the entire art-produce of a country. Thus in 
France the mastery gained over the figure, the freedom and the fancy 
obtained in the treatment of ornament, the precision acquired in 
drawing, the sharpness ‘in modelling, have, in no inconsiderable 
degree, tended to the unrivalled perfection of French bronzes, furni- 
ture, textile fabrics, and ceramic wares. It is also manifest that the 
condition of workmen and the trained skill of artisans determine the 
quality of execution and the completeness in which a design can be 
carried out. It is the fulfilment of these several conditions that gives 
to the arts and manufactures of France preponderating advantages. 
England, we regret to say, is still, in no small degree, dependent on 
‘her clever neighbour for the designs she executes and the workmen 
she employs. Yet it is acknowledged that we have done much to 
remedy the disabilities which in 1851 became first painfully appa- 
rent. The English glass, furniture, porcelain, and pottery in Paris 
prove that the efforts made are well-directed. 

This, the latest, if not the last, of International Exhibitions, 
proves that the material agencies which conduce to the world’s civi- 
lisation, are in continued advance. A Cyclopedia alone could do 
justice to the chemical and agricultural products,—the foods and 
the drinks, the mining and metallurgic appliances, the firearms, the 
machinery, &c., &c., which constitute the utilitarian, though least 
attractive, portions of the Exhibition. These international assem- 
blies have shown how commerce has brought to light new and precious 
marbles, minerals, metals, woods, tissues, &c.; how machinery has 
economised labour, how mechanical inventions have bridged over 
time and space. It was recently declared that the three great dis- 
coveries of the age are the application of steam to locomotion, of 
electricity to the telegraph, and of chemical agents to photography. 
These and other inventions, as a matter of right, oceupy wide areas, 
and are entitled to consideration in exhaustive reviews of the Ex- 
hibition. It is lack of knowledge, not want of respect, that precludes 
me from saying more. I have thought it wise to treat only of those 
topics with which I possess personal acquaintance. 

J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 





THE SUBSIDIARY SYSTEM IN INDIA. 


FE Right of Lapse, that terrible weapon wielded by Lord 
Dalhousie with such ruthless force and address, was not more 
surely fatal'to the existence of native states, than was the system 
of subsidiary alliances—adopted and perfected by Lord Wellesley 
—to their independence. At first sight the subsidiary system may 
appear less selfish, less aggressive, than the annexation policy, but 
the experience of the last sixty years has proved it tobe in the 
highest degree demoralizing as regards both the prince and the 
people so affected, and-atterly subversive of their proper relations to 
one another, as well as towards neighbouring states. Theoretically, 
indeed, Lord Wellesley entertained no objection to the existence of 
separate and distinct principalities, and yet every treaty he concluded 
directly pointed to the altimate absorption of the allied or protected 
state. 

The chief points of the subsidiary system were briefly these. A 
subsidising state was prohibited from holding political communication 
with any other Power whatsoever, without the previous knowledge 
and approval of the British Government. It was likewise forbid- 
den to avail itself of the services of any European whomsoever, or 
even to suffer a Europeen to dwell within its borders, without the 
previous consent of the protecting Power. Nor was this all. As 
the state was guarantee] against all foreign and domestic foes, the 
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maintenance of an armed force in addition to the British troops was 
declared a useless expense, an unprofitable drain upon the resources 
of the country. Incessant efforts were therefore directed to the 
suppression of native armies under native officers, and to the dis- 
couragement of military enterprise unless under British control and 
guidance. À British Resident was also appointed to the court, not 
so much in the capacity of an envoy, or complimentary attaché, as of 
an imperious: adviser, whose counsels were well-nigh equivalent to 
commands. Then, to secure the punctual payment of the subsidy, 
cessions of territory were demanded, and thus in the hope of escaping 
possible loss at the hands of an avowed enemy, the so-called protected 
‘state was subjected to an immediate partition of its territories, and 
consequent diminution of revenue and influence, at the hands of a 
professed friend and ally. To counterbalance all these disadvantages, 
the system could boast of one good feature—it tended.to preserve 
the public peace, and to put an end to the internecine strife which, 
for centuries, had deluged with blood the fertile plains of Hindostan. 
Peace was purchased, but at the price of independence. The 
princes who entered into subsidiary engagements with the East India 
Company were allowed, for a time, the full enjoyment of the sem- 
blance of royal pomp and circumstance, but of royal power and 
prerogative they possessed scarce the shadow; while their princi- 
palities were girded round with a belt of British or similarly 
protected territory, which effectually insulated them from their 
neighbours, and inclosed them, as it were, within a circling wall of 
adamant. 

That such a system should work beneficently was morally im- 
possible. However specious it might appear, it was fraught with 
“ hideous ruin and combustion” to every state that was drawn within 
its pernicious influence. Its sure results were foretold and denounced, 
by all the shining lights of the old school of Anglo-Indian statesmen. 
Lord Wellesley himself, while inveighing against the Peishwah’s 
reluctance to be reduced to a condition of complete subservience, 
virtually admitted the soundness of the objections entertained by 
that prince. 


“The measure of subsidising a British force,” the Governor-General 
observed, ‘ must immediately place him (the Peishwah) in some degree in a 
state of dependence upon the British power, provided that measure be un- 
combined with any other arrangement calculated to defeat its operation. 
The dependence of a state, in any degree, upon the power of another natu- 
rally tends to increase. A sense of security, derived from the support of a 
foreign power, produces a relaxation of vigilance and caution, and the opera- 
tion of natural causes in augmenting the dependence of tae Peishwah on the 
British power, under the operation of the proposed engagements, would be 
accelerated by the effect, which those engagements would produce, of de- 
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taching | the state oi P=onsh from the other members of the Mahratta 
empire.” | 

Nothing is more fatel to the stability of a dynasty, or the prosperity 
of a people, than this “sense of security ” based upon foreign bayo- 
nets, “If ever,” wrote one who knew India well,— 

“Tf ever there was a device for insuring malgovernment, it is that of a 
native ruler and minister, both relying on foreign bayonets, and directed by 
a British Resident. Even if all three were able, virtuous, and considerate, 
still the wheels of government could hardly move smoothly. . . . .. From 
Tanjore to Gwalior the system has been tried, and everywhere has equally 
failed. In Oude, each new reign has required a new treaty to patch up the 
system.t . . . .. Theor-tically it might be argued that a king, freed from 
all fear of foreign aggress on, secured from domestic insurrection, and com- 
manding a large and, wh# might be, an unincumbered revenue, would have 
leisure for the duties of : good: ruler, and would make it his ambition to 
leave some record of himself in the grateful remembrance of his people. 
Experience, however, proves that slavery, even though its fetters may bo 
concealed, or gilded, wor=s the same mischievous effects on nations as on 
individuals.  Independert freedom of action is as necessary to develop 
the powers of the mind cs those of the body. The Roman system very 
much resembles that whch has hitherto prevailed in British India. The 
Roman provinces were generally broken in to the yoke. The subject kings, 
shorn of their independeace and bereft of all means of good government, 
were continued for a tims, until each voluntarily surrendered his load of 
care, or until the outragec people called aloud for absorption.” t 

In India, indeed, the “ outraged people” have never proved very 
clamorous for absorpticn into the British Empire, apparently pre- 
ferring to endure any amount of oppression under a ruler of their own 
- race and religion, to bemg transferred to the tender mercies of the 
infidel and the alien. Im the few really independent states, when- 
ever misgovernment grcw io such a height as to be no longer tolerable, 
a revolution furnished the natural remedy for the evil, and the death, 
or deposition, of the -mbecile or tyrannical prince, avenged and 
terminated the sufferings of his subjects. But in protected states 
no such redress has ever been obtainable. All attempts at insurrection 
are promptly suppressed by the subsidiary force imposed by the 
British Government, anl the people are thus delivered over, bound 
hand and foot, to the waims and caprices of the pageant prince, who, 
though prevented from loing much good, is always in a position to 
do considerable mischief At times’ it has happened that the efforts 
of the people to right themselves have been made a pretext for 
setting aside the ruler o whom they complained, and for assuming 
the entire management sf the country. Such, for instance, has been 
the case with Lord Welesley’s “central and separate kingdom” of | 
Mysore, which has now been administered for upwards of thirty 
years by British officers because of disturbances that broke out ig 

+ Wellesley’s Despatches, vel iii. p. 21. t Sir Henry Lawrence’s Essays, p. 64, 

m _ Į Ibid., pp. 72, 73. 
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one of its provinces in the year 1830. The revolt was speedily 
quelled by the subsidiary force, in conformity with Article X. of the 
“Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance,” between the East 
India Company and the Maha-Rajah, which authorised the employ- 
ment of British troops “ for enforcing and maintaining the authority 
and government of his Highness: in the territories subjected to his 
power.” But, with a strange inconsistenty, it was afterwards affirmed 
that the Rajah was unworthy to rule, because, had it not been for 
the services of these subsidised troops, he would have been deposed 
by his own subjects, and yet the latter were not permitted to vindicate 
their own freedom, or to throw off a yoke which—it was said—had 
become hateful to them. In truth, the disaffection was very partial 
and almost entirely confined to a district which formed no part of the 
Rajah’s hereditary dominions, but had been forcibly annexed by the 
Mysore Commissioners, acting under Lord Wellesley’s orders. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that the country had been sadly 
misgoverned, or that the Rajah had laid himself open to the severe 
displeasure of the British Government, which was, to a certain extent, 
morally answerable for the just and beneficent treatment of the people 
of Mysore. The sole grounds, however, on which that Government 
was actually empowered to interfere with the internal administration 
of the Rajah’s territories, was in the event of a reasonable apprehen- 
sion of a failure of the funds destined for the subsidy. But so far 
from any fears being entertained on that head, the amount of very 
nearly four monthly instalments had been paid in advance, and on no 
occasion had it ever fallen into arrears. Nevertheless, the Rajah was 
deposed, his country placed under British officers, and himself— 
until quite recently —prohibited even from adopting an heir, which 
he was bound to do according to Hindoo law and the custom of his 
ancestors, and which he was entitled to do in virtue of her Majesty’s 
proclamation on taking over from the Hast India Company the 
government of their vast and imperial possessions. 

There was, perhaps, nothing very extraordinary in all this. It 
was a proceeding quite in harmony with the policy that has been 
pursued by the English in India from the time of Warren Hastings. 
It was unjust, and therefore unwise, but it was no more than might 
reasonably be anticipated from the natural working of the subsidiary 
system. That system, as Sir Thomas Munro pointed out to Lord 
Hastings (Gleig’s “ Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” vol. i. p. 462)— 


—“ has a natural tendency to render the government of every country in 
which it exists, weak and oppressive ; to extinguish all honourable spirit 
among the higher classes of society, and to degrade and impoverish the 
whole people. The usual remedy of a bad government in India is a quiet 
revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion or foreign conquests. 
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But the presence of a British force- cuts off every chance of remedy, by 
supporting the prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic 
enemy. It renders him indolent, by teaching him to trust to strangers for 
his security ; and cruel and avaricious, by showing him that he has nothing 
to fear from the hatred of his subjects. Wherever the subsidiary system 
is introduced, unless the reigning prince be a man of great abilities, the 
country will soon bear the marks of it in decaying villages and decreasing 
population.” 


When this undesirable consummation comes to pass, the British 
Government is suddenly seized with a remorseful sense of its duties 
to the people, and knows no peace until the country is annexed and 
brought under its own paternal sway. .And yet, such is the per- 
versity of Hindoo human nature, the natives are seldom very grateful 
for the blessings they enjoy under British rule; and many impartial 
observers have even expressed some uncertainty as to the suitableness 
of these “blessings” to the native character. Dr. Howard Russell 
tells us (“ My Diary in India,” vol. ii. p. 414), on the authority of 
Sir Robert Montgomery, that “ Sir Henry Lawrence, who had long 
and varied experience, was persuaded, on the whole, the people were 
happier under native government than under ourown.” Sir Thomas 
Munro, also, had grave doubts as to the condition of the people 
generally being better under British administration than under their 
own princes. : 


‘ The strength of the British Government,” he remarked in a letter to 
Lord Hastings,* ‘enables it to put down every rebellion, to repel every 
foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a degree of protection which 
those of no native power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford them 
security against domestic oppression, unknown in those states, but these 
advantages are dearly bought. They are purchased by the sacrifice of 
independence, of national character, and of whatever renders a people 
respectable. . . . The consequence of the conquest of India by the 
British arms would be, in place of raising, to debase the whole people. 

Among all the disorders of the native states, the field is open for 
every man to raise himself; and hence among them there is a spirit of 
emulation, of restless enterprise and independence, far preferable to the 
servility of our Indian subjects. . . . The simple and direct mode of 
conquest from without is more creditable, both to. our armies and to our 
national character, than that of dismemberment from within by the aid of a 
subsidiary force. However just the motives may be from which such a 
force acts, yet the situation in which it is placed, renders its acting at all 
too like the movements of the Prætorian bands. It acts, it is true, only by 
the orders of its own Government, and only for public objects ; but still it 
is always ready, in the neighbourhood of the capital, to dictate terms to, or 
to depose, the prince whom it was stationed there to defend.” 


Not less decided, not less sagacious, were the utterances of Sir 
John Malcolm, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Mountstuart Elphinstone, who , 
alike deprecated the absorption of the native states and the reduction of 


* Gleig’s “ Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” vol. i. p. 463. ` 
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all India beneath the British rule, and alike deplored the debasement 
of the conquered races. It is only fair, however, to acknowledge 
that in many respects the relative condition of the natives has been 
considerably improved since the time of the eminent “ politicals ”—to 
use an Anglo-Indian term—to whose opinions reference has been 
made, The civil service, so jealously exclusive in those days, has 
been thrown open to them: they sit on the bench and administer 
equal laws to Hindoo, Mohammedan, and Christian; they even aid 
in framing those laws, and are received with honour at the council- 
board of the Viceroy. But, for all that, there exist social distinctions 
which will probably never be entirely removed, and which no amount 
of good government will ever effectually counterbalance, so long as 
feelings are keener than arguments, and the ideal more potent than 
the real. 

Another evil connected with the subsidiary system is the false 
position in which the British Resident is placed, unless he chance to 
be possessed of uncommon tact, firmness, and forbearance. He needs 
to be almost more or less than a man to preserve a strict and impar- 
tial neutrality towards the prince, his minister, and the people, all 
three of whom, as a general rule, are reciprocally antagonistic. It 
must be a sore trial to any English gentleman to witness, unmoved, 
the oppression of a patient and unresisting people, who look up to 
him for protection and redress, neither of which is he empowered to 
afford. All that a Resident is authorised todo is to offer good advice, 
and if may be to remonstrate, but in a respectful and conciliatory 
manner. Any direct interposition on his part is apt to be perverted 
by the delinquent prince into an excuse for abnegating his duties as 
a ruler, and for resigning himself to the untroubled enjoyment of a 
coarse sensualism. 

‘ An interfering agent,” as Sir Charles Metcalfe observed in his Minute 
of the 14th of August, 1885, “ is an abominable nuisance wherever he may 
be, and our agents are apt to take that turn. They like to be masters 
instead of mere negotiators. They imagine, often very erroneously, that 
they can do good by meddling im other people’s affairs; and they are 
impatient in witnessing any disorder which they think may be remedied by 
our interference, forgetting that one step in this course will unavoidably be 
followed by others, which will most probably lead to the destruction of the 
independence of the state concerned.” 


As Sir Charles elsewhere remarks, the effects of non-interference, 
however injurious they may appear at the moment, are of a tempo- 
rary nature, and the independence of the state remains intact; 
whereas the effects of interference are not only permanent, but are 
certain to humiliate the prince and degrade the people. 

In theory, the system is excellent. The Resident is supposed to be 
specially selected for the very delicate post he is to fill. Richly gifted 
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by nature, developed by education, experienced in the conduct of 
public affairs, and actaatel by the purest motives of wisdom and 
philanthropy, he stands by the prince’s side as his surest guide, 
counsellor, and friend. He strengthens the hand of the dewan, or 
prime minister, and at the same time, by means of his moral in- 
fluence, directs his administration so as to secure the prosperity and. 
happiness of his people. Than such a picture nothing can be more 
delightfal, but unhappily it is not a true representation of the actual 
state of the case. From first to last the Resident is surrounded and. 
beset by individuals whose only object and concern are to mislead 
and bias him, while they watch every look and distort every word, 
' that may escape him at an unguarded moment. ‘The prince regards 
him as a spy, the minister as a rival, the people as an intruder, and. 
not unfrequently as the primary cause of all their wrongs and suffer- 
ings. Such a position can never in itself be an enviable one, for it 
combines a high resporsibility with utter powerlessness. Not a few 
British officers, indeed, have passed through the ordeal with credit 
-and honour to themselves, but how many of them can conscientiously 
aver that they were able to act up to the standard they had proposed 
to themselves, or had rendered abiding and substantial service ‘to the 
people over whose interests they had been appointed to watch ? 

In the early days of British settlement in India the subsidiary 
system was a matter of necessity. It was a question of life or death, 
and it would be unfair to deal hardly with those who, in seasons of 
imminent peril, had recourse to means of which, in calmer moments, 
they might themselves have disapproved. ven at sa late a period 
as Lord Mornington’s accession to the government, the British pos- 
sessions in India were threatened on two sides by danger of appa- 
rently appalling dimensions. In the peninsula, Tippoo Sultan was a 
truly formidable’ opponent, not only by reason of his own military 
power and talent for war, but from a reasonable apprehension of the 
assistance he might derive from the French, who at that time occu- 
pied Egypt in great force. This cloud was dispersed, in a great 
measure, by persuading the Nizam to dismiss the French troops in his 
pay, and subsidise a British contingent in their place. The reduc- 
tion of Seringapatam and the conquest of Mysore then became prac- 
ticable; and on the death of the Sultan, his dominions became the 
prize of the victors. A tripartite division took place, equal portions 
of territory being assigned to each of the allies, and the central dis- 
tricts set apart to consttute a quasi-independent Hindoo state, whose 
speedy extinction has already been noticed. But the Nizam was 
only too soon reminded of the fable of the horse that called ‘in the 
aid of the man. He had, indeed, nothing more to fear from the 
Mohammedan kingdom of Mysore, but neither, on the other hand, 
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could he shake off the Old Man of the Sea who clung to his shoulders 
and threatened to stifle him in his grasp. There was presently a 
“ rectification ” of boundaries to be made, whereupon the Nizam was 
quickly elbowed out of the entire territory he had recently acquired, 
as his share of the spoils from the conquest of Mysore. From that 
time to this the “Soubahdar of the Dekkan,” as he was formerly 
styled, has been subjected to insult and spoliation in the most 
unwarrantable manner, and is accused of insolence and ingratitude if 
ever he ventures to assert his princely dignity, or to hint at the con- 
trary tenour of existing treaties. There is something pitiably ludi- 
crous in Lord Wellesley’s moan over the fidelity to engagements 
manifested by the Nizam, ‘I have always,” he wrote to his agent 
at Hyderabad, —“‘ I have always desired that the subsidy should be 
secured by a territorial assignment, although the punctuality with 
which the court of Hyderabad has hitherto discharged the subsidiary 
payments has precluded any ground of serious complaint, and any 
demand from the Company’s government of the security stipulated 
by the treaty of Hyderabad.” Nevertheless, his lordship ultimately 
succeeded in gratifying his long-cherished desire, and the Nizam was 
constrained to surrender territory of the yearly value of a million 
sterling ; and even then the British Government craved for more. 

In the case of Travancore, though no pretext for intervention was 
afforded by treaty engagements, Lord Wellesley instructed Lord 
William Bentinck, then Governor of Madras, to support and restore 
the Rajah’s authority, which had been shaken by a wide-spread 
mutiny in his Highness’s Nair battalions. 


“I consider this occurrence,” the Governor-General observed, with 
bewitching candour, ‘to afford a favourable opportunity for the modifica- 
tion of our subsidiary engagements with the Rajah of Travancore. 

It may be proper on this occasion to state to your lordship that ‘the 
preservation and improvement of our influence in that country has been 
uniformly considered by me an object of the greatest importance to the 
interests and security of the British Government in India, and in my 
judgment the present exigency of the Rajah of Travancore’s affairs justifies 
and requires a vigorous exertion of our force for the restoration of his 
authority, and for the preservation of the British interests in that quarter.”"* 

But the proceedings in this case were very venial in comparison 
with those which characterised the relations of the British Govern- 
ment with the Peishwah. That once powerful Mahratta pctentate 
had wisely and persistently declined to enter into any subsidiary 
treaties until he was driven out of Poonah, the capital of his 
dominions, by Holkar, in 1802. In his sore necessity he applied to 
the British Government for assistance, and tendered as security for 
the charges of the auxiliary force some outlying territory on the 
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north side of the Nerbadda, over which he exercised little more than - 
nominal sway. For this reason Lord Wellesley declined to accede 
to the proposition. 


‘ By this arrangement.” his political secretary was instructed to write to 
the British Resident at Eoonah, ‘the Peishwa would derive the benefit of 
our support without becaming subject to our control; his jealousy would 
not be alarmed by the es abSshment of a British force within his dominions, 
and his pride would prokably be gratified by entertaining British auxiliaries 
in his service without any sacrifice of his authority, or any diminution of 
his resources. . . . In his Excellency's judgment this article’ of the 
Peishwa’s propositions ©ncades to us no privilege which, ander the cir- 
cumstances of our intimate connection with the Nizam, we do not already- 
. possess.’* | 

Eventually the Peis1wah was constrained to satisfy the ambition 
of his protector, and zhe result, only a few years later, is thus 
described by Mr. Henry Prinsep :— : 

“The greater part of the dominions of Bajee Rao Peshwa have been 
quietly occupied and acministered by British officers, and, as a sub- 
stitute for his mischievous authority, a race has been redeemed from cap- 
tivity, and restored to a nominal sovereignty over the remainder, which, 
as well from the circumszances of its elevation as from habit and the inex- 
perience of the world in which its members have been educated, affords so 
many securities for future subservience.” t 

The “subservience ** of the ruler was clearly of greater moment 
than the contentment o? the people, in the eyes of Mr. Prinsep, whose 
cynicism is not less revalting when he tells how the Rajahs of Nag- 
pore were systematically provoked to their own ruin and downfall. 

“ The case of the Bhcosla family,” he complacently observes, “is not 
very different. The richast provinces of its territory were demanded as 
the price of forgiveness cn the first rupture, and these, like the better part 
of Bajee Rao’s dominions, have been occupied and annexed to the British 
possessions. On the Rajah’s second defection, his permanent removal 
from power Was resolved upon, and expulsion and exile having followed in 
due course, his place has >een supplied by a youth incapable of exercising 
any real sovereignty. Taus, the dissolution of the old government, and 
the incapacity of the nev, have brought the affairs of the state under the 
direct management of Briash officers.” 


Well might Sir Thomas Munro prefer the “simple and direct 
mode of conquest from without,” as “more creditable to our national 
character than that of dismemberment from within by the aid of a 
subsidiary force.” Anc the Peishwah at least was, in the fulness of 
time, terribly avenged. It was the adopted son of the dethroned 
and exiled Bajee Rao who directed the massacres of Cawapore, and so 
long impeded Havelock’s march to relieve the garrison of the Resi- 
dency at Lucknow. 


* Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. iii. p. 18. 
~ + Prinscp’s “ History of India,” vol. ii. p. 407. 
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Of the successive steps which led to the deposition of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic and the forcible appropriation of his territories, the tale 
is too long and too complicated to be cursorily recited in a paper of 
this kind. Though the story of that prince’s grievances emptied the 
benches of the House of Commons, it is not the less true that it is 
one little to the credit of British honour and much-vaunted love 
of justice and fair play. But even his wrongs are light in the scale 
when weighed against the systematic spoliations of the Nawab 
Wuzeers of Oudh, which culminated in the final annexation of that 
territory and the blood-stained campaigns of Lord Clyde. 

It has been stated that on Lord Mornington’s arrival in India two 
great dangers threatened the British possessions. The one was the 
inveterate hostility of Tippoo Sultan in the south—the other, an 
invasion of the Afghans from the north-west, under the leadership 
of Zemaun Shah. The former peril was averted by subsidising the 
Nizam; the latter by bribing the Court of Teheran and subsidising 
the Nawab Wuzeer of Oudh. 

The annexation of the kingdom of Oudh greiv out of an exceedingly 
smallseed. By the treaty of 1765 the Nawab agreed to pay the British 
Government the monthly sum of £3,000 to cover the extra expenses 
incurred in the defence of his territories. Seven years later this 
modest subsidy was raised to £11,500; and in 1773 it was fixed at 
£21,000 for each brigade that might be required in order to effect 
the reduction of the Rohillas. Warren “Hastings was so much 
pleased with this arrangement that he characterised it as “a point 
gained of great importance.” ‘It will prevent,” he said, in a letter 
to Mr. Lawrence Sullivan, “the wanton requisition of our aid on 
every frivolous occasion, and when they (the British troops) are 
employed, instead of proving an addition of expense, it will prove a 
reduction of one-third of our whole military expense during the time 
of their service.” On the accession of the next Nawab, Asoph-ood- 
dowlah, Hastings exacted the cession of Benares and Ghazeepoor, 
yielding an annual revenue of £280,000, and raised the monthly 
subsidy from £21,000 to £26,000. But this was only a portion of 
the Nawab’s military expenditure. 


“ What with the expense of the temporary brigade, extra troops, and 
numerous officers employed with the Oudh army, as well as various mis- 
cellaneous accounts, the demands during seven years of Mr. Hastings’ 
administration averaged £1,000,000 annually, while, in spite of constant 
screwing, the receipts only averaged £700,000, leaving in 1781 a deficit of 
£2,100,000. To meet this frightful item, there was a materially decreased 
revenue,” * : 


By the treaty of 1787 Lord Cornwallis engaged that the Nawab 
_ * Sir Henry Lawrence’s Essays, p. 100. 
Vor. VI. i 0 
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should not be charged with any excess. of the sum actually expended 
by the Company for zhe protection of his country, and which his 
lordship estimated at Lalf a million sterling. This engagement was 
fulfilled for only twe-ve years, when Sir John Shore saddled the 
Oudh Government wih an annual charge of £55,000, to pay the 
expenses of two regiments of cavalry, the East India Company 
having decided upon etrengthening that arm of the service. Yet a 
few months, and the tarone of Oudh was again vacant. The oppor- 
tunity was not lost. Saadut Ali was placed on the musnud by 
British influence, ard the subsidy was raised to £760,000 per 
annum, in addition tc a cash payment of £230,000 and the cession 
of the fortress of Allaïabad. 


“Jn return for all thie the British guaranteed Oudh, and agreed to main- 
tain for its defence not less than 10,000 men. If it should at any time 
be necessary to increasc the number of troops beyond 18,000, the Nawab 
was to pay the expense if they could be reduced below 8,000, a suitable 
reduction of the subsidy was to be allowed.”’* 


Times had hitherto been bad enough for Oudh, but they were now 
about to become tenfo.d worse. Sir John Shore chastised only with 
whips, but Lord Wellesley with scorpions. The new Governor- 
General was resolved from the first to put down the Nawab’s troops _ 
and substitute a Britith force in their stead. The threatened inva- 
sion of Zemaun Shah “urnished a plausible excuse for increasing the 
British contingent evən beyond! the 13,000 men contemplated as an 
extreme possibility in the treaty of 1798. Saadut Ali very naturally 
objected to an arrangement which would reduce him to a mere 
cypher, and declared to the Resident that he would rather abdicate 
in favour of his son. The words were uttered in anger, perhaps 
with a lurking hope that the threat would deter the Governor- 
General from any further prosecution of his designs. If so, the 
Nawab was not a littls mistaken in the man with whom he had now 
to deal. The petulans menace was seized upon as the enunciation of 
an unalterable resolut-on, and Lord Wellesley affected to consider it 
a grievous wrong on the part of the Nawab when he hastened to 
retract the idle declaration. It was undoubtedly a considerable dis- 
appointment to the Stovernor-General, for he had written to the 
Court of Directors that it was his “intention to ‘profit by the event 
to the utmost practicable extent,” and that he entertained “a con- 
fident hope of being eble either to establish, with the consent of the 
Vizier, the sole and exclusive authority of the Company within the 
province of Oude ard its dependencies, or at least to place our 
interests in that quarter on an improved and durable foundation.” t 


* Sr Henry Lawrence's Essays, p. 109. 
‘t Wellesley’s Despatches, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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It must be confessed, however, that the occasion was “improved” 
to the fullest practicable extent, short of appropriating the country 
—a contingency which had now become merely a question of con- 
venience and expediency. The first step was the reduction of the 
“rabble rout ” dignified by the name of army, and the substitution, 
in its place, of twelve battalions of British infantry, and four regi- 
ments of cavalry. But this innovation could not be effected without 
increasing the annual subsidy from £760,000 to £1,800,000, against 
which, indeed, was to be set off the £165,000 saved by disbanding 
the Nawab’s native troops. And how was this augmented expendi- 
ture to be covered when so much difficulty had been experienced in 
meeting the previous liabilities? The Nawab protested his inability to 
satisfy these new demands upon his already exhausted’ treasury, and 
no more pleasing admission could have been made, so far as Lord 
Wellesley was concerned. The decree at once went forth for the 
dismemberment of the country and the annexation of territory, as “a 
material guarantee,” which even at that time yielded upwards of 
£1,350,000 per annum—a revenue that was very soon doubled in 
amount under British management. The British Resident was 
instructed that,— 

‘ The new possessions of the Company should be so arranged as to sur- 
round whatever territory remains to his Excellency. With this view, the 
country to be required, in addition to the Doab, must be Rohileund. The 
cession of these two provinces may be made with less violence to the pride 
and prejudices of the Vizier, inasmuch as they were actually added to the 
possessions of his family by the British arms. In this respect the arrange- 
ment proposed to the Vizier is similar to that concluded with the Nizam. 
The greater part of the countries ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
‘having been originally acquired from the power of Mysore by the assist- 
ance of the Company.’’* 

Thus, what Lord Wellesley gave with the one hand he resumed 
with the other, and then took credit to himself for respecting “the 
pride and prejudices” of his plundered allies. 

A few months later the Governor-General wrote to the British 
Resident that it had become “ matter of serious consideration whether 
the conduct of the Vizier”—-who objected to being despoiled of his 
territories by way of protection—‘may not require the speedy 
adoption of a more comprehensive arrangement for the complete 
establishment of the Company’s authority over every part of the 
territory of Oude. In the meanwhile,” his Excellency coolly 
remarks, “the completion of the territorial cession, as stated in my 
recent instructions, will facilitate any further settlement which may 
be deemed expedient.” Little more than a fortnight afterwards we 
find his Lordship, in his letter of instructions to Mr. Henry Wel- 
lesley, openly avowing his “uniform endeavours to secure the civil 

+ Wellesley’s er a vol. ii. p. 438. 
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and military government of Oude in the hands of the Company,” as 
he had succeeded in doing with the Rajah of Tanjore, and as he 
proposed to do with the Nawab of the Carnatic. His designs in this 
instance, however, wcre frustrated by the Nawab Wuzeer’s surrender 
of one half of his dominions in the hope of preserving the other half. 
His remaining territcries were accordingly guaranteed to him, with 
an understanding thet he should not again be called upon to bear 
any portion of the charges, but he engaged, on behalf of himself and 
his successors, alway: to “ advise with, and act in conformity to, the 
counsel of the officers of the said Honourable Company ”’—a clause 
which was interpretel by the Governor-General in his explanatory 
letter, to the Court of ‘Directors, as reserving to the Company’s 
Government: “the positive right of interference in the internal 
management of thas part of the country retained by the Nawab 
Vizier.” As in the Darallel case of Mysore, however, this pretended 
right of interference was held in abeyance until the sufferings of the 
oppressed people, and the impoverished condition of the country, had 
become a disgrace ard, perhaps, a danger to the protecting Power, 
whose intervention was construed to mean annexation, and Oude, 
like Mysore, became nominally, as well as virtually, a British 
province. 

It is surely neecless to accumulate further illustrations of the 
disastrous effects of the subsidiary system, to which, more than to 
any other cause, or =ombination of causes, is due that utter disinte- 
gration of the native states which prepared the way for their absorp- 
tion into the Britisk empire. Under the cloak of treaties promising 
protection from fore gn and domestic foes, the East India Company’s: 
government gradually brought about a state of internal maladminis- 
tration which seemed to justify, and almost to demand, their direct | 
and active intervension. Sometimes, indeed, it is asserted that the 
Company were bound to interfere between oppressive rulers and their 
unhappy subjects, in. virtue of their position as the Paramount Power. 
But, in fact, they never were entitled to claim that position, for, 
unlike the Mogul Emperors, they were not the conquerors, but the 
allies, of the states chey undertook to defend from without and from 
within. To the crelit of the Court of Directors, however, it must be 
admitted that they 20t unfrequently strove, though generally without 
much success, to mcderate the ambition of their satraps, and to plead 
the cause of the helpless. In the case, for instance, of Lord Wel- 
lesley’s extortionate treatment of the Nawab Wuzeer, the Court 
energetically protesed against such high-handed proceedings. 

‘ Upon the whole, ’ said they, “the late arrangements with the Nabob 


of Oude, under the spurious form of a treaty, can be considered #n no 
other light than as a ilirect infraction of the Treaty of 1798, and as wrest- 
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ing from him, against his will, a portion of his territorial dominions, to the 
amount of Rs. 1,85,00,000, not as the consequence of any breach of 
engagement on his part, but in pursuance of views formed by the Governor- 
General.” 


But in this, as in many other cases, the Directors were overruled 
by the Board of Control, retaining only the odium of acts of which 
they disapproved, though without power to prevent them. 

The subsidiary system was decidedly a great mistake. It was also 
something worse: it was a policy of unmitigated selfishness and 
hypocrisy. It was directed solely and entirely to objects of tempo- 
rary expediency, with ultimate prospects of great gain and self- 
aggrandisement, all the time that it professed to be actuated by 
motives of the most comprehensive philanthropy and the purest 
disinterestedness. It has the merit, indeed, of having apparently 
succeeded. That is to say, it has entirely succeeded in destroying 
many distinct nationalities, in suppressing the mutual rivalries of 
independent states—by reducing them all to one dead level—and in 
uniting them all in an unforgiving hatred of the smooth-tongued, 
iron-handed Foreigner, who in the name of peace practised spolia- 
tion, and in the name of protection deprived them of all means of 
self-defence. How much nobler, how much wiser, would it have 
been to have left each of these states in the enjoyment of its own 
separate existence, its own laws and customs, its own system of 
administration, abstaining from all interference with their internal 
affairs, regarding with disinterested indifference the extinction of a 
dynasty or the expulsion of an unpopular ruler, but prohibiting all 
hostilities between states, and by gentle counsels and irreproachable 
example teaching a higher and a better life—ruling by moral 
influence rather than reigning through the dread of European 
soldiery ; and finally welding together into one homogeneous mass a 
federation of high-spirited, prosperous, and enlightened peoples, 
gladly and gratefully recognising the paternal supremacy of a Power 
Paramount through its wisdom and goodness ! . 

James Hurron. 











ON TWO PROPOSALS FOR UNION WITH THE 
GREEK CHURCH. 


AN ACCOUNT OF TWO MSS. IN THE LIBRARY OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
. OXFORD. : 


Ce there be union with the Greek Church ? is a question which 

must lately have suggested itself to many minds. There are 
souls, all faith and hope, who answer at once without a doubt, “ Yes, 
for we can pray for it.” Others, colder and more incredulous, do not 
feel the need of it, see the objections, ask what we should gain by it, 
were it possible. Others, again, who feel how far Christianity has 
fallen from its highest ideal as one grand community embracing all 
the world, but who are also accustomed. to look difficulties in the face, 
ask themselves, What are the obstacles ? What are the elements of 
disunion, the centrifugal forces? Itis to a partial answer to these 
questions that this paper is devoted. We have before us the original’ 
documents relating to two equally abortive attempts to bring about 
this union. Their experience may teach us something. 

Some of the difficulties in the way. ate plain. enough. What 
common ground of feeling is there between ourselves and the Greek 
Church? French writers, dealing with ecclesiastical questions, may 
choose to class us together as the two specimens of “political 
churches ;” * but this superficial resemblance is as nothing in com- 
parison with the immense divergence in all other respects. The 
Russians do not regard their church as National: it is Imperial, has, 


* M. Franck, in his “ Philosophie du Droit Ecclésiastique” (pp. 7—9), disposes of 
the two churches in as many pages. . 
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grown under the shadow of the Byzantine Purple, shared in the dim 
glories of that long-lived, tenacious empire, while it still was enthroned 
at Constantinople, and still shares in its transferred dignity. A Fede- 
ration of Churches, based upon the national life of Europe, must be 
to Greek minds almost an unmeaning dream, an unintelligible concep- 
tion of religious unity. Oriental in origin and tone, the Russian 
Church has an unchangeable, unyielding character, and a complete, if 
isolated, existence. The life and movement, in which we have our 
being, are hateful to her. She forbids herself almost entirely the 
influences of the pulpit; for she holds that “the interpretations of 
theologians and preachers have caused all the quarrels of Chris- 
tendom.” * In which, though certain impatient reviewers, scornful of 
the British sermon, may applaud, we can discern a deep-seated 
difference from ourselves. We feel that the silence of the pulpit is 
the silence of the Church ; and that the substitution of à grand cere- 
monial, and of the teaching of conventional pictures, would be 
intolerable to a race of men accustomed for generations to listen, to 
think for themselves, to reason, and to judge. The Russian Church in 
no sense comes into contact with modern times. It lives in the past; 
or, rather, for the vast majority of Russians, past and present are 
both as one. In a word, the Greek Church is completely unreformed. 
Rome has absorbed much of the temper of each age as it has passed. 
She has learnt the secrets of the motive powers of Western Europe, 
and makes a skilful use of them. Thus she holds her own. Thus she 
stemmed the Reformation, and produced that reaction which carried 
her arms victoriously from the Alps to the Baltic. She can shift her 
ground, has many sympathies, and is in certain senses a Reformed 
Church. But none of these waves of feeling move the Eastern 
Churches. In customs, hierarchy, dogma, liturgy, they cling to old 
tradition, and are as their forefathers. No wonder, then, if the 
Russian Church stands coldly aloof from Canterbury, not without some 
dash of ignorant contempt, or feels a steady enmity towards Rome, 
whom she recognises as a worthy, though utterly heretical, adversary. 

The cold politeness with which the overtures lately made by some 
distinguished members of the Church of England were met must be 
fresh in all our memories. A short account of two previous proposals 
for union, which both had a very similar fate, may have some interest, 
as showing the general grounds on which the Russian Church has 
ever held her head high, and has claimed, in most unbounded language, 
sole possession of a pure, unshaken orthodoxy. In this, as in all else, 
the lapse of centuries has made no change in her; unless it be the 
change into a more complete and more self-satisfied isolation, as the 
crust of ages has grown thicker upon her. 

Among the baried treasures of Christ Church fi are two 


+ Rab$es “ History of Russia,” chap. ii. epoch 5. 
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MSS., which give us an account of two among the many proposals for 
union which have passed between East and West. The one MS. 
bears no date, but I think it can be shown to belong to the year 
1176 or 1177. The otaer is dated 1728.* 

The earlier documen3 is a Dialogue held in full Synod of Constan- 
tinople between the Petrierch Michael Anchiali (who himself reports 
the controversy), and anuel Comnenus, the Emperor. Its subject 
is an overture of reconciliation sent from Rome. The latter contains 
a proposal for union ad-lressed to the four Eastern Patriarchs by the 
Nonjurors, together with the reply of the Prelates, and a summary of 
the orthodox Greek Fa th. 

The tone of the reply to the Nonjurors is mild and courteous ; that 
of the Dialogue exceecingly harsh; but both agree in declining to 
find common ground. “Both say, in substance, ‘The Greek Church 
can stand alone. If ycu are dissatisfied with your position, join her 
with due submission ; it will be wise ; after due consideration you will 
be accepted ; if not, she has no need of you, nor is conscious of any 
craving after communion with you: she is complete in hierarchy, 
position, and dogma; why should she trouble herself? She knows 
nothing of, and cares nothing for, your restless Western mind; nor 
feels your craving after sympathy: she can imagine your position to 
be uneasy, she is more -han doubtful as to your orthodoxy. She is, 
in fact, rather afraid of-falling into low company ; and sees no reason 
to return her dubious nsighbour’s call.” 

* The Dialogue of Anchiali has a certain interest about it from the 
following cause. Though Leo Allatius+ often quotes it, and seems to 
have had a MS. copy’ 2y him, it was supposed to have been lost; 
nor was any copy of it snown to exist (so far as I am aware) till I 
happened upon it, bound up with odds and ends of Greek patristic 
writings, which had keen doubtless sent from Constantinople to 
Archbishop Wake, the hief collector of the Christ Church MSS. It 
is written in the low Greek of the period, and has for superscription, — 

“ À Dialogue between our most holy and wise Patriarch Michael Anchiali 
and the Lord Manuel Comnenus, Porphyrogenitus, concerning the proposal 
of the Latins, when many 2f the Archbishops, Bishops, and Friars (¢peplwv) 
under the Pope came dcwn to Constantinople, seeking the union of the 


Churches, and demanding of the Greeks no concessions except the Primacy, 
the Right of Appeals, and authority over the Commemoration (of the living 


and the dead).” 

This proposal Manual, for his own political reasons, was very 
anxious to accept: the Patriarch was as anxious for its rejection. 
As the Synod backed its spiritual head with fanatical zeal, its 
temporal head was fain io yield with a good grace, and to set himself 


* By an error of the transcr-ber. It should be 1718, that being the real date of the 
document. 


+ In his “De perpetuo consenau Eccles. Orient. et Occident” ; 
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to his task of resisting the Sultan with his own resources, then much 
crippled. The help he had hoped for from the West was cut away 
from him. 

Throughout the twelfth century the two Comneni, John and 
Manuel, scarcely kept their ground as the Defenders of Christendom. 
The Crusades had freed the capital from the dangerous rivalry of the 
Court of Nicæa; but the Moslems were still ever ready to renew the 
strife, and to carry sword and fire down to the sea-coast. Towards 
the close of Manuel’s reign things looked very gloomy, and the old 
man’s heart, after his long and weary struggle, was saddened with 
the foreboding of ultimate failure. The reaction from West to East 
had flagged. The Crusades had but checked the Saracens; their 
power was unbroken; and Manuel, sagacious and foreseeing, could 
not have shut his eyes to the dangers before him. In his own way 
—and that a thoroughly Greek way—he really cared for Christendom, 
and took an interest in religious questions. But against the Moslem 
power without, and the senseless bigotry of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities at home, his was almost a hopeless struggle; the best he could 
expect to do was to save his own honour, and, when he himself should 
be laid to rest, to bequeath a dark inheritance of danger to his suc- 
cessors. He must have been aware that those successors would be 

` far smaller men than himself, and far less equal to their task. Nor 
was he without sense of actual failure. In the year 1176 he suffered 
a fearful defeat from the Sultan of Iconium, and was compelled to 
make a dishonourable peace. Though he afterwards extorted by 
force of arms better terms from the Seljukian Turks, he is said never 
to have recovered his serenity of mind.’ As a young man he could 
have risen’ to meet adversity with the joy of a great soul facing a 
worthy danger; but in old age this buoyancy was no longer his; 
nor are the “pleasures of hope” granted to the grey head. Con- 
sequently, though he did his duty manfully to the end, he seems to 
have known that his was the losing cause. 

It must have been very soon after this defeat that he applied to 
the Synod of Constantinople, in hopes that it would accept an alliance 
offered to the Eastern Church by Rome. The emperor died in 1180; 
and (if Fabricius may be trusted) Michael Anchiali was Patriarch 
from 1169 to 1177.* Accordingly, the date of this Synod must lie 
between 1169 and 1177, or at the widest, between 1167 and 1180. 
Now in the Dialogue there is a passage which seems to fix the date 
to either the winter of 1176 or the spring of 1177. After the 
Patriarch has been long dilating on the impossibility of union, 

*Manuel bursts forth into a last appeal :— 


# In Smith’s Dict. of Biography (v. Anchialus), he is said to have been Patriarch 
from 1167 to 1185. But this cannot be correct, as the Patriarch who crowned Alexis, 
Manuel's successor, reigned from 1180 to 1183. 
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“Spare us,” he cries, ‘spare our whole army! We have struggled long ; 
we can hold out no more. Who can count the cities and places of note we 
have lost? . ...,. We have no strength to resist our foes as we ought. 
Alas! over how many Christians do the followers of Mahomet lord it! They 
insult the Faith ; they shoot out the lip at Christ the Saviour ; they mock the 
precious cross. Churches in all their comeliness have been turned into idol- 
temples (cidwAea) by them.” ; 


(A curious statement, by the way, when one contrasts the severe 
simplicity of the Mosque with the sacred pictures and countless 
elements of external worship, which filled the interior of a Greek 
Church.) Now all this picture of the triumphant Crescent, of 
churches desecrated, cities taken, fortresses lost, suits but one short 
period within the years to which we are limited, and that period is 
the time immediately following the great defeat of Cibrilcima, in 1176. 
Before it there was nothing of the sort; and in the summer of 1177 
Manuel retrieved the honour of his arms. 

Two accounts of this battle have come down to us, both, probably, 
written by eye-witnesses. The one is by the hand of Manuel him- 
self; a letter to Henry II. of England, preserved for us in a Latin 
translation by Roger de Hoveden: the other by Nicetas Choniates, 
from which we may draw a lively description of the defeat. The 
Emperor’s letter is not to be relied on; he seems to have shared with . 
other great captains a contempt for facts, when unfavourable. i 

Late in the summer of 1176 Manuel, with a large army and siege- 
train, marched out'of Constantinople. His plan of campaign was 
simple enough,—a rapid march up to Iconium, the Sultan’s capital ; 
the storm of that city, and the ruin, at one blow, of the whole Turkish 
power. He marched up the valley of the Meander, and passed 
through Chon, the birthplace of our annalist, a little town built 
almost over the ruins of Colossæ. Near the ruins of Myriocephalus the 
army entered a long, narrow valley,* hoping so to cross the barrier 
of mountains between them and the plain round Iconium. The line of 
march was ten miles long (the Emperor himself confesses this), 
threading this dangerous defile. To the left, or north side, the land 
rose in spurs, with deep “combes ” between, up to a ridge running 
parallel with the valley. To the right, or south side, impassable 
precipices overhung the way. The army was lengthened out into six 
or seven detachments, so arranged that the siege-train in the middle 
cut off all military communication between vanguard and rear. The 
Emperor came with his bodyguard and court immediately behind the 
artillery. In this critical and almost defenceless position they were 
suddenly attacked from the northern slopes by a huge host of Moslems. 
The vanguard, which they had permitted to pass, with prudent regarde 
to its own safety, pushed on to a round hill-top, fortified itself 


€ Called KAstcobpa rod TluBpirZy, whence the Latin softens the name into Cibrilcima. 
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behind a rough palisading, and sat down, awaiting the event. Mean- 
while, the main army, before and behind the siege-train, unable to 
combine forces, was attacked in detail by swarms of light troops, 
who could make the most of the higher ground, on which the 
Imperial cavalry was powerless. It was a slaughter of sheep. The 
arrows and javelins of the Moslems fell on an unresisting flock. 
The artillery, cattle, and carriages, in a compact mass, blocked up 
the whole valley. The Emperor saw three at least of his kinsmen 
slain before his eyes. He could do nothing. To cut his way through 
is his only hope. So he gathers his bodyguard round him, bids all 
the rest escape if they can, as they can, a complete sauve’ qui peut,» — 
and charges up the northern slope. His men push on as best they 
may across the spurs, but in each bottom are fearfully exposed to the 
Turks, who await them on the next rise. The Emperor himself 
struggles through on horseback, wounded, with thirty darts in his 
shield. A fierce wind springing up adds to the horror of the day ; 
the Christians in the confusion turn their arms upon themselves. It 
must have been in this sand-fog, crossing one of the spurs, that the 
Imperial army met with the misfortune described in Manuel’s letter. 
He says that those behind pushed forward with the energy of panic 
and despair, thrusting the others before them, till they suddenly came 
to a precipice. As the ground rose up to it, those behind could not 
see what was before them, and they actually pushed multitudes of 
their brethren over the cliff, to a miserable death below. 

The Emperor at last got clear of the crowd, and rested himself 
under a wild pear-tree, without a single armour-bearer or follower 
of any kind. Presently he was joined by a common soldier, to 
whom, indeed, he owed his life. For some Turks espied him. One 
seized his bridle, and tried to drag him away, but he slew him with 
the shattered but of his spear. Then borrowing his comrade’s weapon, 
he made such good fight that he held the foe at bay till some of his 
men came up and rescued him. Still, though this risk was over, 
faint as he was, he must push on or perish. So he makes for the 
round hill-top, where he knows there will be safety for a time, across 
heaps of dead, through flying troops of Turks. He sees John Canta- 
cuzine, his kinsman, fighting alone in a cloud of Saracens, all gaily 
dressed, and mounted on Arabs; he sees him fall—sees him slain 
and stripped. The Turks turn from their victim, to swoop down on 
the Emperor, “as on to a noble quarry,” says Nicetas. But there 
is fight in the old hero still, and he scatters them from him. For a 
moment he has rest, and sits down near the stream which runs down 
the defile. He bids a soldier bring him water; but he barely touched. 
it with his lips, and dashed it down, with the bitter cry, “Alas, I 
have tasted the blood of Christians!” Added to all this woe, 


* roig Aoiroïc bxeriOnat célay cba, we Exacroc Sévarat,” says Nicetas. 
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of wounds, disgrace, and weariness, were the sharp revilings of a 
Christian soldier, who followed him with curses from place to place. He 
answered him nothing; so deeply had the iron eaten into his soul. 

At tlast, the rearguard pushed through in tolerable order, and 
carried the Emperor onwards to the fortified hill-top. Then the 
truce of night fell upon them; but what a night! “Each man sat 
‘ sadly all the night with his head on his hand, foreboding the 
future ;” and the Turks prowled round the palisading, with loud 
calls, beseeching their countrymen within (of whom there seems to 
have been a considerable number, Christian converts, slaves, and 
others) to desert, and so to escape the inevitable destruction impend- 
ing over the Greeks. Sc passed the night; and at daybreak, says 
Nicetas, (surely he must have been there !) “ they saw one another all 
turned ghastly pale with fear, as leaves of trees change when touched 
by an autumn frost.” The Emperor, it is said, proposed to escape, 
and leave the army to its fate—a scheme improbable in itself, and in 
execution well-nigh impossible—at any rate, he did not do it. The 
` assault soon began, and the Christians could make but a feeble resist- 
ance. There seemed to be no escape—they must perish, and Manuel 
must be a second Valerian. On a sudden the assault, when on the 
point of prevailing, ceesed; and before the trembling Christians 
recovered from their amazement, an embassage from the Sultan 
appeared to offer terms of peace. And so they were saved. The 
wreck of the army crawled home, through the valley of death, over 
the corpses of their comrades. Nor do the terms imposed by the 
Turks seem to have been very severe. Indeed, it is a mystery how 
the Sultan deliberately let such an opportunity slip—why on that day 
a reprieve of centuries was granted to Constantinople. The Emperor 
pledged himself to raze the frontier fortresses Dorylæum and Sub- 
leum. The latter he destroyed, the other not. The Sultan avenged 
the broken treaty by ravaging the valley of the Mæander to the very 
sea-coast. 

Directly the Emperor was safe, he sent off letters to Gace tie 
full of high-toned phrases, describing the battle as a victory, making 
much of the fact that the Sultan first offered peace, declaring that 
the damage done to the siege-train alone caused the retreat. The 
letter to King Henry IIL., which we have partly used in the above 
narration, must have been written at the same time. It is in the 
same key, uses the same phrases, shows the same disregard of truth. 
We learn from it, also, by the way, that there were many Norman 
nobles in the Greek army.* 

It must have been directly after his return home that the Emperor 


* The writer of the article on Manuel Comnenus in Smith’s Dict. of Biog., says that 


Roger de Hoveden was himself present at this battle. But. I have not been able to 
verify the statement. 
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used the words we have already quoted. He must have spoken them 
when the remembrance of the fall of Doryleum, and of the burnt 
towns and desecrated churches of Asia Minor, were fresh before his 
mind, when the Turkish armies, encamped on the sea-shore near 
Miletus, reminded him of his impotence, and of the contrast between 
that moment and the glories of the Byzantine Empire not long before, 
when its eastern border almost touched the Caucasus. Then it was 
that he tried to bend the clergy to an union with Rome. But the 
servile Greek Church, creature though it was of despotism, could not 
be brought to this ; and the account of the struggle between Church 
and State, as displayed in the Dialogue, is extremely curious. Though 
the authorship of it is attributed to Michael Anchiali—it certainly 
is written from the clerical side—still the part played by the Emperor 
contrasts very favourably with the dogmatic violence of his opponents. 
Though the Dialogue took place in full Synod, the clergy took no 
part in it beyond applauding now and then the fiercer phrases of 
their chief. .They left the two heads of Church and State to be the 
spokesmen. On one side was the Emperor, deeply impressed with 
the ecclesiastical side of his position, a very King James after his 
kind, with the same keen love of Church controversy, theological 
discussion, and synodical displays; and with the same depraved 
taste for dogmatic subtilties,—with the characteristic difference that 
while King James debated on predestination and free-will, Manuel 
plunged into refinements about the Divinity of our Lord. On the 
other side was the Patriarch, keenly jealous for his own dignity and 
supremacy, menaced by an alliance with the Pope; and full of the 
dogmatic immobility which befitted the head of the Greek Church. 

The Emperor opens the discussion with a profession of desire for 
peace and unity. He cannot bear to see the Church desolated, 
divided, as one of the prophets has said, with tears, “The Mount of 
Olives is rent asunder, and there is a great chaos between, and there 
is no man to join them together.”* 

To this the Patriarch replies, that this peace (like poison in a cup) 
may be sweet, certainly is deadly. The Emperor cannot see this, as 
no change of doctrine is proposed, but only some small matters of 
primacy and appeals are involved. But, rejoins the Patriarch, the 
matter is settled from of old. The Pope has long since (no one more 
so) been “ ostracised ” by the Church :——He and his insult God and 
the Emperor. The Emperor asks, How? and in reply, is told a 
story about the desertion of one of his generals when employed in 
the West. To this Manuel demurs :—It is not to the point. Where- 
upon. the Patriarch enters fully into sundry dim grievances, while the 
Synod loudly applauds. The Emperor tries, very calmly and gently, 
to bring him to a more charitable mind :—-Why should he cut off his 


* A reference to Zech. xiv. 4. See also Dean Stanley's ‘Jewish Church,” ii. p. 439. 
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brethren without hope ? But this is oil upon fire, not upon water, and 
‘the Patriarch rages morethan before :—-The Latins have blasphemed 
the Spirit of God (by opposing the dogmas of the fathers, through 
whom the Spirit speaks, and are guilty of the unpardonable sin. 
After some altercation, the Patriarch avows his belief that to com- 
municate with Rome is so partake of her sins. ‘She is a diseased 
flock; if we touch her w shall be infected ;”’ with much more of the 
same kind. To which tha Emperor, earnest for his point, rejoins :— 
We must mingle sinceriry and gentleness with severity in our judg- 
ments. This scandalizes the Patriarch, who quotes St. Basil against 
such laxity. The Emperor demurs :—This is judgment by default; 
St. Basil died long befors this question arose. To which pertinent 
remark the rejoinder is :—True enough, in a general way, but really 
these Latins blaspheme ~ bare-headed,” and further, call the Pope 
Head of the Church, the title belonging only to Christ their Saviour. 
But, says the Emperor, surely the Pope is allowed to be primate? 
The reply is curious. ‘ Yes; but not through Peter and Paul. 
Peter belonged no more to Rome than to the rest of Christendom ; 
indeed, Antioch first had the primacy; nay, even Jerusalem should 
be reckoned before Rome: for our Lord was there.” He ends by 
declaring that Rome wes rightly anathematized “in the second 
council,” and marked off as heretical; a severity which he goes on 
to justify :—the Romans nave left the old paths (referring principally 
to the Filioque controversy), while the Greeks have never transgressed 
the orthodox limits. A long discussion ensues, in the course of 
which the Patriarch classes the Latins with Arians, likens them to 
soldiers who do not know the watchword (because they have altered 
the Creed, the cipBorov). At last the Emperor can bear it no longer, 
and breaks out into the passionate appeal we have already noticed. 
He abandons higher ground of charity and brotherhood, and throws 
himself and his imperillel army and empire on the mercy of the 
Churchmen ; descending, in fact, to the lower levels af mutual 
interest. But the Patriarch rises as he falls. “ Better body lost than 
soul: if heathens conque? us, they leave the soul untouched; but if 
we join the Latins, our sa:vation is endangered. Let the Hagarene 
lord it as he will over my body, rather than the Italian taint my 
soul? It may be, that subjection to the Moslem is the chastisement 
of which Scripture speaks; at any rate, as a Turkish slave, I shall 
be orthodox, while by joiring hands with Rome my dogmatic purity 
will be defiled.” A marvelous triumph of intolerance ; and a singular 
testimony (by the way) to the tolerance of the Turk, who allowed his 
Christian slaves to keep their faith unmolested, if they would. The 
Emperor yields at discretim. After this, what was there to be said ? 

The rest of the Dialogue is unimportant from our point of view. 
It deals with the conduct cf Photius, who, as the Emperor remarks, 
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negotiated with Rome. But this only leads to another burst of 
fanaticism from the Patriarch, to which the Synod, kindled with a 
like enthusiasm, responds heartily, calling him a pillar of orthodoxy; 
nay, orthodoxy incarnate: and the Emperor too;—he also is after 
God’s heart, “ and may-he reign in peace, through many long circuits 
of the sun,”—a prayer which would perhaps have been worth more, 
had they taken some steps towards fulfilling it. 

So the Synod broke up, and they all went their way. What could 
be done with such people? If their pride of orthodoxy was so strong 
that they preferred a Turkish master to a Latin friend, what hope 
was there of reconciliation? Policy, interest, charity, all spoke in 
vain. It was a bigotry which almost rose into heroism ; would have 
done so, had not the clergy in the Synod been the very last persons 
who would feel the lash which they professed to prefer before unity 
with Rome. 

To us this fanaticism has a side of interest, as giving an answer to 
the Papal boast of unity within the Roman pale. We are apt to 
forget that distant churches went their stately way beside her, a 
protest of fact against the Papal theory. Amidst the din of mutual 
curses, anathemas, and excommunications, this one truth, such as it 
is, is worthy to be noted, as bearing on the Roman claim to tyrannize 
over all the world. 

If, as Nicetas said of him, Manuel “ wished to be lawgiver in all 
things, human or divine,” this Synod, with its unmanageable priests 
and fanatical Patriarch, must have been a sore bitterness to him. 
Ten years before, he had promulgated with pomp a newly-invented 
dogma of his own upon the passage, “ My Father is greater than 1.” 
And in enforcing this upon the Church, causing it to be engraved on 
‘stone, and built into the Church’s walls, and decreeing that the 
penalty for disbelief in it should be death, he had risen to the highest 

. pinnacle of his power,—Lord of Empire and Dictator of the Faith. 
The obsequious Church had received the revelation without a 
murmur. But now all was changed. His empire was toftering ; 
with it the supremacy of Christianity in the East was in danger; he 
found himself unable to bend his prelates into the path of charity. 
Their resistance is almost sublime. Why speak of charity, of 
interests, of imperial authority? The Romans are heretical—what 
other arguments are needed? Fiat justitia—at any rate let us “ die 
alone!” : i 

Such was the fate of the first of the two proposals we have set 
ourselves to describe. Now let us turn and look at the other. It is 
again an offer of union sent to the East, but under very different 
circumstances. . 

In the opening years of the eighteenth century, Arsenius, Patriarch 
of Alexandria (sadly out at elbows, both himself and his church), 
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landed on the English shores to beg. Queen Anne gave him a trifle, 
some £200; and a few others followed. But he barely paid his own 
expenses, and I do not know that he went back any richer than lie 
came, Still, he met with a good deal of kindness and sympathy ; 
and after the true British sort, I doubt not the Patriarch was a lion 
at the houses of the day. He seems to have, been very favourably 
impressed by the Churchmen whom he met (which, considering the 
times, is not flattering to the Alexandrian priests, with whom, no 
doubt, he compared them). Among others, he became intimate with 
some of the’ Nonjurors; and hence the negotiation we propose to 
describe very briefly, from the MS. in Christ Church Library. 

The Nonjurors naturally enough, feeling their ground insecure, 
and seeing that the Church of England went on as usual without 
them, would have been very thankful for an alliance which might 
help them out of their rncomfortable position, and somewhat mitigate 
the suspicion of smallness and schism under which they laboured. 
Accordingly, in the year 1716, they made overtures to the Ozar 
Peter, as head of the Greek Churches. He, with his restless energy, 
“heartily espoused theiz cause,” and promised to forward any com- 
munication to the four Patriarchs. It is difficult to see why Peter 
treated the Nonjurors with a respect which he denied to the Sorbonne, 
unless, indeed, he regerded England as equally opposed with the 
Greek Church to the pretensions of the Papacy. However it may 
be, so long as he lived he showed great, and apparently real, interest 
in the negotiation. 

The proposals of the Nonjurors were uod sentato Russia, 
and transmitted thence to the Patriarchs, who sent their reply 
apparently through the same channel. The Christ Church MS. is all 
in the same handwriting, and is composed of these two documents. 
It seems to have been a copy made at Constantinople, and brought 
thence to Archbishop Wake. At the end of it, in a loose fasciculus, 
is a brief exposition of the Greek Faith, in the same handwriting. 
It is by no means a complete collection of the documents connected 
with the affair; for there is also extant (in addition to sundry lesser 
letters, &c.) a long reply in which the Nonjurors endeavoured to 
meet and smooth away the difficulties raised in the letter from the 
Patriarchs. 

It must be noticed that the proposals of the Nonjurors do not blink 
the difficulties, especially those connected with Transubstantiation 
and Saint-worship. In fact, the controversy, which largely turns on . 
these points, fully acquits them of any leaning (so often charged 
against them) towards Rome. They are extremely explicit, though 
conciliatory, on the above-mentioned subjects; as also on the respect 
due to the Virgin; and they declare that the first four places in 
ecclesiastical precedency are due to the four Eastern Patriarchs, thus 
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ranking them all—Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople 
—above Rome. 

These negotiations seem to have had something to do with the split 
which at this time broke up the Nonjuritig body. Spinkes, who had 
translated the propositions into Greek, seceded, with several others; 
and a Mr. Brett, who is our chief authority, tells us that some of 
his brethren tried hard to detach him from the attempt, by explain- 
ing to him the corrupt condition of the Eastern Churches. The 
prospects of the scheme were bad from the beginning. The English 
party stood on far too slippery ground to have a firm base of 
operations; they were divided in opinion on the matter; they 
depended on the precarious help of the Czar; some of them were 
profoundly ignorant of the Churches they were addressing. Mr. 
Brett himself, our chronicler, says, without the least apology, “ I was 
a perfect stranger to the doctrines and forms of worship of that (the 
Greek) Church.” The negotiation went on languidly till the 
Czar’s death in 1725. Then, although Catherine vaguely promised 
to continue her countenance, the loss of their imperial patron was a 
fatal blow, and the controversy came to an end. It had, in fact, 
been closed by the first reply of the Greek Patriarchs. For, though 
they spoke in a civil, friendly way, and took the trouble to patronise 
some of the Nonjurors’ propositions with expressions of approval, 
they showed clearly from the first that a recdgnition, on terms of 
equality, was altogether out of the question. 

A brief account of the substance of the letters may not be without 
some interest. The English document is in three parts: first, twelve 
proposals, then twelve statements of grounds of agreement; lastly, 
five doubtful points. 

They begin by calling themselves “the remnants of the British 
Church ;”* and derive their origin direct from the Church of 
Jerusalem. They hope thereby both to conciliate the favour of the’ 
Orientals, and to deliver themselves from suspicion of that Augus- 
tinian taint of Roman origin which hung about the Church of 
England (another sign, by the way, of their strong anti-Roman bias). 

Their chief proposals are—we will not enumerate them all—that the 
Church of Jerusalem shall be recognised as mother of all Churches; that 
each Church shall have an independent existence, though in union 
with the others ; that the Nonjurors shall revert to the oldest English 
Liturgies, as being more like the Greek services than the Prayer- 
Book as by law established is;+ that some of St. Chrysostom’s 
homilies, as well as those of other Greek Fathers, shall be translated 

into English, with a view to being read as sermons (a kind of new 


* rà rc Boeravyinigg ixxAnoiag Ativava. 
+ Lathbury (from whom the foregoing account chiefly comes) says they meant King 
Edward VI.’s first Boag. 
VOL: VI. P 
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and independent Book ef Homilies) ; that the Church of Jerusalem 
shall be mentioned by name in the English service, and all Eastern 
Patriarchs be prayed for; that in return the names of the 
“remnants” shall be inserted in the Greek Liturgy; that encyclical 
letters shall pass from side to side; that decrees of each Church shall 
be received by all the others. 

We need not enumerete the second part, the points of agreement: 
those on which difficulty was foreseen may be mentioned. They 
are five in number. The writers fear they may not quite agree with 
the Greeks as to the respect due to councils, &c., in comparison with 
Scripture; as to the amount of reverence due to the Virgin; as to 
the worship of saints and angels; as to transubstantiation ; and, 
lastly, as to the reverence to be paid to pictures and images. They 
state their views in the most conciliatory way they can; and end by 
proposing that a church shall be built in or near London, to be called 
“‘the Church of the Conzord,” and to be put under the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria: in it, at certain times, services shall be held in English 
in a Liturgy to be agree] upon between the Patriarchs and the Non- 
jurors: and, finally, they suggest that if better times came, and if the 
British Church (i.e. the Nonjurors), “now with its Bishops groaning 
under the cross, came tc be pitied of God and restored,” there should 
be service held from tims to time in St. Paul’s Cathedral according 
to the rites of the Greek Church, conducted by Greek ecclesiastics, 
headed by the “Kastera Bishop residing in England ;” referring, 
probably, to some scheme by which Arsenius was to settle in this 
country, and to take chazge of the proposed Church of the Concord. 

To this document, bacxed by the Czar’s good-will, the Patriarchs 
make a long reply. Wich endless superlatives applied to themselves, 
and a tendency towards diminutives in speaking of the Nonjurors, 

. and some slight (but courteous) sniffing at these humble “relics of 
the British Church, as they call themselves,” they go on to show at 
length that the Eastern Church is truly orthodox, and orthodox 
alone. ‘We both agree that the Papists are in error. Ages before 
Luther invented Protestantism, the Greek Church stood out against 
Rome: Rome being wreng, and no other Church in existence, it 
follows clearly that we alone were and are right.” This is the form of 
their argument. This nakes their responsibility so heavy. The 
Luthero-Calvinists* wrote a book, claiming unity with the Greeks, 
and setting forth their Creed. But the Creed would not stand for a 
moment, and the Greeks were obliged to expose them. Then Lucar, 
Patriarch though he was, had fallen under suspicion of heretical 
opinions; and upon this suspicion only they had felt themselves, 


* The fearful word is AovOqponadBiwicrat; and the Patriarchs regard it asa single 
sect, 
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compelled to anathematise him and to burn his book in 1690, such 
was their jealous care for orthodoxy. Had they not good reason for 
care now? So they proceed to pounce upon the Nonjurors’ proposals, 
criticising them at length; the upshot being simply this, that if the 
forlorn “relics of the British Church” would come over and join the 
Eastern Church, they would receive them, and the problem would be 
solved at once. Not intercommunion, in fact, but absorption. It is 
their natural answer, What can the Eastern do to meet the West? 
Its essence is its immoveable character ; compromise, change, tolera- 
tion, are alike destructive of that essence. Neither at the bidding of 
Porphyrogenitus Manuel, nor at the instance of Czar Peter, who had 
subjected his Russian Church to no slight bondage, will they move 
from their path of superlative orthodoxy, to go down and meet either 
Roman Pontiff or British Bishop. 

Is the tone of the Greek Church changed since then? Are its 
pretensions less haughty? Is alliance possible between the sensitive 
movement of a race like ours, and the stereotyped self-satisfaction of 
the East? What ground in common have we? and what hope of 
success? There seems but little. From time to time circumstances 
bring some or other of us into communication with the Greek 
Church ; but it ends either in some cold and distant reply, or perhaps, 
as has sometimes been the case, in that absorption which the Greek 
Church will condescend to permit, though she does not condescend to 
court it. 

As years develop the Russian empire in thought and power, as it 
descends more into the circle of European nations, and the leading 
principles of European public opinion affect it more and more, we 
shall see whether the Western or the Eastern element will prevail. 
The influence of Germany on Russia has already been very great; it 
will probably hereafter be still greater; and Russia will still more 
react upon the new life of her neighbour. It may be that one day the 
forces which lie pressed down under Muscovite despotism in Church 
and State will appear as a reserve power, destined by Providence to 
influence and steady the uneasy movements of the West; just as 
Ireland may be a reserve of feeling and of less practical life, which 
shall hereafter restore and soften the jaded tone of our over-mercan- 
tile and hardened English character. Then possibly communion 
may also come, and that unity which all desire in theory, and some 
few long and pray for in earnest, whose absence spoils the fair ideal 
of the Christian Church, and gives the strongest argument to the 
unbeliever, may partially at least be granted to the Church on earth. 

* More than this we may not hope for or expect; nor can we venture 
to hope for or expect it yet. 
' G. W. Kiron. 
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Ecce Deus: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. With Con- 
troversial Notes on “Ecce Homo.” Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 


HE consideration of our Lord’s earthly life will naturally be 
approached by different inquirers from opposite sides., Neither ` 
view will be complete ; 2either will exclude the other; each will be . 
fruitful in results full or instruction, provided only the points from 
which it is taken be distinctly marked and consistently kept. The 
only thing to be deprecated is the indistinctness or-the self-contradic- 
tion which is sure to foLow from any hesitation in the choice of our 
point of view, or any waconscious abandonment of that which has 
been chosen for its opposte one. 
A Christian may wish fo establish the historic reality of our Lord’s 
Life and character as the zentral fact in the history of mankind. He 
may wish to do so becatse he believes that his own hopes and the 
hopes of the world depend upon the maintenance of a faith which 
has this for its only possible basis; and which, if it is to be main- 
.tained in the hearts and lives of educated men, must be able to 
justify itself by the aid cf a sound and thorough historic criticism. 
If this be the side from which he approaches his subject, he must be 
careful to assume nothing as the basis of his argument which such 
criticism can fairly call in question. He must set out from facts and 
documents which are either admitted on all hands, or capable of 
being proved authentic to the conviction of reasonable opponents. 
He must vindicate his right to regard our present Gospels as at least 
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historically truthful records. He must be content to argue at first 
from the most general outline of facts attested by the general consent 
of the four Gospels, with the incidental allusions scattered through 
the Acts and Epistles, and the unvarying tenor of all early Christian 
teaching. Not until he has made his ground good so far, has he any 
right to enunciate conclusions with regard to our Lord’s person and 
redemptive work. These are the goal, not the starting-point, of his 
course. Such (though with. some occasional vacillation, and with 
considerable arbitrariness in the use of the materials, and much haste 
in drawing the conclusions) has been in the main the aim of the 
remarkable work which thrilled all educated and thinking minds a 
year ago with mingled pain and pleasure. 

Or a Christian thinker may havea different and a much higher aim. 
He may address himself not to those who doubt, or need to be esta- 
blished in conviction of the truth of the Gospel, but to his fellow- 
Christians as such. He may seek to unfold to them the mysteries 
of their faith as wrapt up in the ope mystery of our Lord’s person 
and redemptive work. Speaking to Christians, and with this object,. 
he may rightly assume the reality not merely of the history of our- 
Lord’s earthly life, but of his person, as the Son of God made man, 
and revealed in that life and death and resurrection and presence: 
with and divine operation in his Church, which the Church from 
early days has received, and the Christian Scriptures attest. He 
may seek on this basis to interpret the evangelic history; to tell the 
story of the wonderful earthly life, to develop the meaning and 
purpose of the teaching in every part, and to show how all Christian 
doctrine radiates from the personal life of the divine and human Head 
of the Church, and is again, as it were, brought to a focus and repro- 
duced in the inner and outer life of each individual believer. 

We only demand of the writer who undertakes this noblest of all 
tasks that he should make it perfectly clear to whom he is speaking, 
and on what basis. He will in the end, if he succeeds, have justified’ 
his fundamental assumptions(as the Principia establish the Three Laws: 
of Motion) by the evident consistency of the results to which they 
lead with the admitted facts of the case; and the adequacy of the 
solution which they furnish for old perplexities. This second course 
has been taken by M. de Pressensé in the latter, or biographical 
portion of the treatise, which, notwithstanding all adverse criticism, 
I still believe to be one of the most valuable additions to Christian 
literature which the present generation hasseen. The earlier portion 
of his work is an attempt to deal fairly with the difficulties which 
the Oritical and Positive Philosophy have raised. 

It is quite clear that the work of which the title is placed at the 
head of this notice must be regarded as written by a Christian, and 
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for Christians. There is no attempt in it to deal with any question 
of historic criticism. The author might be supposed unconscious of 
the existence of any such science. I have scarcely noticed any allu- 
sion to the peculiar difficulties which it suggests: He sets out with 
the assumption not merely of the perfect truth of every fact recorded. 
in the Gospels, but of the divine authority of the Christian Scriptures 
asa whole. He says (p. d3)— 


“The written word is a repertory of facts, a revelation of aie: and a: 


standard of appeal upon all questions to which it bears any relation. The onl 

interpreter of this word is the Holy Ghost, and He operates through the 
consciousness of the reader: it is not a word super-imposed upon man, but a 
word in harmony with all that is divine in human nature, and therefore 


having power to carry the entire conviction and sympathy of all who read : 


without prejudice. Upon these principles the subsequent inquiry will be 
-conducted.” 

Evidently an inquiry “ conducted on these principles,” assumed as 
axioms, cannot meet the difficulties of unbelievers, or be considered 
to touch the points at which belief in the present day is apt to halt. 
It is addressed to those who are already convinced of much which 
many Christians need to bave proved, not assumed. 

The scientific value of the book for those to whom it is addressed 
will, then, be in proportion to the fulness, truth, and intelligence 
with which it brings into one view the whole teaching of Scrip- 


ture as to our Lord’s person and work. And tried by this test we . 


think it very far inferior to M. de Pressensé’s work. 

Many a book, however, which fails as a whole may have great 
value in detached portions. So it is with that before us. Regarded. 
as an attempt to delineate the Christ of the New Testament, such as 
He is revealed to us in His person and work, it is sadly wanting in 
calmness of tone, sometimes in reverence of thought and expression, 
almost always in breadth and completeness of apprehension. There 
is too much of the preacher, or public speaker, about the author’s 
manner. The merits as well as the defects of the book are those of 


the man who is accustomed to zim at making an immediate impression. 


upon a multitude. The style is, in one word, too often sensational ; 
and the thought is too much influenced by the rhetorical effort which 
accompanies it, to satisfy those who feel that on such a subject rhetoric 
is out of place. 

Evidently, too, the author’s mind has been nurtured in an atmo- 
sphere which can scarcely have been favourable either to the literary 
form or to the philosophic depth and width of his work. Innumera- 
ble passages indicate that the kind of thought and action to which 
he is accustomed is that of a fully developed Nonconformity, probably 
in one of our great manufacturing cities. He has risen much above 
the world about him. From its trammels he has wonderfully shaken 
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himself free. But, though free himself, he has not quite left the 
prison dress behind him; and he speaks as if to men with whom he 
has lately been a fellow-prisoner. It is unfortunate, moreover, that 
the title of the book either suggests a polemical aim, if it be taken as 
an antithesis to “Ecce Homo”; or else promises a far riper and pro~ 
founder view of the theology of the subject than the book itself 
actually contains. It should be mentioned that the author earnestly 
disclaims the intention of writing “a reply to ‘Ecce Homo’” (Pref., 
p. ix.). His book ‘claims to be an examination of the life and doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, conducted on independent grounds.” Yet 
everywhere “Ecce Homo” is present to his mind, and, either by 
way of imitation or of antagonism, largely (and not favourably) 
influences both style and matter. 

These defects seriously interfere with the pleasure which culti- 
vated minds would otherwise be likely to find in reading a really 
able book. For when all abatement has been made, “Ecce Deus” 
remains a remarkable and a very instructive discussion of many 
points in that vast subject which no human exposition will ever 
exhaust, and in which every really thoughtful and religious student 
is sure to find something to repay his own labour, and make it 
useful to others. Those who read the book for themselves will form 
their own opinion of its intended argument, which I have not 
room to analyse. I do not think it eminently successful; but it 
is ably conducted, and effective in its own way, and.for those who 
are sufficiently in sympathy with the author’s view of fundamental 
points. It is at all events well worth a careful reading. But by 
most readers the value of the book will be felt to consist far more 
in detached passages. I give a few, some for their intrinsic worth, 
some because they exemplify and substantiate what has been said 
of the author’s style and point of view. 


‘ A true conception of the value of human nature lies at the very founda- 
tion of Christ’s earthly mission. The term salvation is important only so far as 
human nature is important. The cross is the only adequate interpretation of 
man. Would Christ, from all that we have seen of Him in this rapid exami- 
nation only, have died for a trifle? Gather a multitude of the worst characters 
that can be found, and let the heart say how much of its blood it would shed 
for their elevation? Not a drop, probably. It cannot see far enough. It 
sees the worst, not the best. Only God can value man; He knows how He 
made him; what music there is yet in the untouched chords of the human 
soul; He knows how terrible would be His own loneliness if the Child of 
His Heart were lost. But some men are vulgar: true, yet they are men 
still, but must be refined. All the gifts of man are to have a downward 
influence as well an upward tendency. Refinement is to refine others. 
Culture is to be an inspiration, not a terror to those who are still rude. The 

a criminal is to see in the judge what he himself might have been, and what 
even yet he may become. The chaste woman is to be the hope, not the 
dread, of her fallen sister. Education is not to enclose itself in an wn- 
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approachable hermitage, but to move among the rude humanities with a 
subduing and inspiring grace. This is the very spirit of Jesus Christ. He 
said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ and that the chief of His 
disciples was to be the servant of all. Merely, then, as a matter of argu- 
ment, it must be allowed that Jesus Christ, immeasurably beyond any other 
teacher, recognised’ the greatness of human nature. How did He come by 
this unparalleled estimate? Certainly He had no inducement to flatter it i in 
return for His personal reception on the earth.” (pp. 148,9.) g 

“ Christ said that he came to give men life, and to give it ‘more abun- 
dantly.’? In this latter expression he hinted his relation to the great question 
ofhuman development; showed that man would never outgrow him, and, in 
fact, that there was no growth apart from his own vitalizing energy. A 
‘generous sophism lurks in the supposition that one man is as good as another. 
Manhood varies. Varies in volume and purity. Man grows from his original 
conditions, by imperceptible increments, indeed, yet still he grows, if the 
true life be in him, so that two becomes four, and five ten ; and as certainly 
as he grows he becomes liberated from the obscurity and humiliation which 
marked his starting-point. Human nature is, of course, primordially the 
same, but its possible degrees of development are infinite; and it cannot but 
be a fact of immense importance in this argument, that in those countries 
where most about Christ is known, every science and every art is most 
liberally patronised. The light which Christ sheds upon the world has never 
been proved to be unfavourable to the highest intellectual cultivation, but 
has been proved, and, in fact, is being proved every day, to be in the highest: 
degree favourable to ‘all that con be legitimately classified under the word 
progress. As a simple matter of fact, Christ is to-day increasing the life of 
the world. 

e There are, however, we may possibly be reminded, many men illustrious 
in science who are not, in the generally accepted sense of the term, or 
perhaps in any gense of the term ‘followers of Christ;? in what relation 
do they stand to the Life-giver? They may come under Christ’s own classi- 
fication, ‘They that are not against us are for us.’ But what if they are 
‘against’ Christ? Then they “certainly should not require to be reminded 
that the whole atmosphere is, so to speak, Christian. All the forces of 
modern civilisation.have taken effect under decidedly Christianized conditions, 
- and the more truly scientific mind will be the last to doubt the remote, 
subtle, and most penetrating influence of what may be termed moral elimate. 
The whole air in which the intellect moves is charged with Christian 
elements ; and no scientific man would be speaking secundum artem if he 
denied, at least, their probable infiuence on the whole current of opinion 
and practice.” —(pp. 169, f.) 


I take the following from the close of a weighty discussion in 
chapter xiv. of a painful and difficult subject. 


“The appeal which most concerns us is addressed immediately to those 
who have heard the Gospel, seen Christ in his word and works, and had an 
opportunity of accepting eternal life. If men have insulted God, poured 
contempt upon his Son, counted the blood of the covenant as an unworthy 
thing, grieved and quenched the Holy Spirit, what can possibly remain of 
a remedial kind? The inquiry is one on which reason may expend its 
powers. What remains afte> Gcd has been exhausted? Those who plead 
against eternal punishment often talk as though no mercy had been shown , 
to the sinner; as if mercy were an orb reserved to shine upon the uttermost 
darkness to show the way to heaven. Such a suggestion is a grave reflection 
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upon the plan of salvation; it plainly, though indirectly, charges that plan 
with incompleteness, and violently enlarges the period of human probation. 
As if God’s mercy were less than man’s pity! We attempt not to read the 
unpublished decrees of God; in our present sphere, with our present means 
of judging, reason itself binds us to accept the conclusions of consciousness and 
revelation in preference to the plausibilitics of mere sentiment.” —(pp. 207, 8.) 

‘ At the risk of speaking paradoxically, it may be said that the sayings 
of Christ are divine because they are so human, and are human because they 
are so divine. ‘He knew what was in man,’ and his knowledge of human 
nature was his great weapon alike of attack and defence. The intense 
humanness of Christ’s life is perhaps most seen and felt in his never-failing 
sympathy with all the conditions of human experience. When he tells men 
not to think about what they are to eat, it is because he himself is thinking 
about that subject for them, and is prepared to feed them with his own hand : 
when he calls men to courage, he means them to draw upon his own power; 
when he says, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God,’ he is prepared to make up 
all that is wanting for the daily life.” 


Among chapters which may be read with special interest and 
advantage, I should mention chap. x. (on “The Church left in the 
world ”), chap. xi. (on “Christ adjusting human relations”), and 
chap. xvii. (on “The relation of the Cross to practical morals ”), 
which last chapter contains a very able, and I think conclusive, 
reply to some of Mr. Mill’s depreciation (to use a very mild word) 
of the morality of the Gospel. : 

The “ controversial notes ” on “ Ecce Homo,” which will be found 
in chap. xix., are not among by any means the better portions of the 
rival work. Though ample justice is done at their commencement 
to the power and beauty of the book, many of the particular 
criticisms seem to me to be founded on considerable misapprehension 
of the author’s purpose and point of view. Of course, some blots are 
hit; but, on the whole, the attack fails. One of the least pleasing 
features of “Ecce Deus ” is its perhaps unconscious but very palpable 
imitation of the least felicitous peculiarities of the style of ‘ Ecce 
Homo.” The author of the later work has even succeeded (it must 
be said, with pain) in very far outdoing his predecessor in occasional 
irreverence and daring offensiveness of expression. Those who read 
the chapters on the calling and rejection of men, and those parts of 
the chapter on the Church which refer to the Lord’s Supper, will 
not think that this is spoken too strongly. 

Of much less consequence are such breaches of good sense and 
taste as “the miracles were polygonal” (p. 65), “the self-diabol- 
ising spirit of man” (p. 50), “the man of large faith, in whom the 
self-element is subordinated” (p. 56). These slips become rarer 
as we proceed. Sometimes (a more far important matter) the 
theological and scriptural soundness of the author’s statements is 
opèn to considerable doubt, though in the intention he is probably 
free from error. 
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Here are a few of the pregnant sayings which are scattered 
through the book, and which once seen will not easily be forgotten :— 


“Of any great man, it may be justly said, that he is more influentially 
present after his death than during his life. Shakespere exerts a wider 
influence to-day than in the days of his flesh; so docs Milton; so does 
Luther; but not so Hannibal, or Cæsar in his miltary aspect; for destroyers 
must decrease, but creators must increase.”’—(p. 167 ) 

‘ A written creed is ir the nature of things only an inconvenient con- 
venience. The heart can sever write all that it believes.” —(p. 73.) 

“ There is a solemnity waich is more sinful than laughter; there is a laughter 
which is more acceptable so God than solemnity. Some men never laughed, 
—cannot laugh; but they have a ready talent for condemning laughter in 
others; what is wanting = mirth 1s made up in censoriousness. They have 
but a small endowment of life to answer for, and cannot, consequently, 
comprehend the many-siced men who, while open to all the influences ba 
mirth, ie their holy hcurs of deep and probably agonizing devotion.” 

(p. 180 

“Men cannot be in April what they will be in September. Each year 
says to growing hear ts, ‘L have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now, In old: ¿ge men may accept the rejected doctrines of their 
youth. Experience brings us round many arugged hill, and gives us better 
views of condemned because misunderstood opinions.” —(p. 103.) 

“In proportion as rea on is educated, a prudent hesitation marks all its 
processes. Philosophy is more tolérant than ignorance. He who knows 
most of the strength of the human mind knows most of its weakness. Truth 
has nothing to fcar from rationalism, but from irrationalism. The era of 
reason is preliminary to tLe age of understanding.” —(p. 69.) 


The following apophtaegm may fitly be commended to Mr. Matthew 
Avnold’s consideration. I fear, however, that he will only mpy the 
hint by pronouncing his monitor to be a “ Philistine.” 

“ Refinement brings its con peris. When refinement boasts of itself it becomes 
vulgarity.” 

The author has appirently a large knowledge of the surface of 
ancient literature; but ho scarcely seems to have entered at all into 
its inner spirit. What he says of Plato in page 177 shows a hopc- 
less want of appreciatien. 

It is only justice -o say that, beside many striking passages, 
there is much which is really beautiful and noble in the general view 
which “Ecce Deus” presents of Christian ethics. The great strength 
of the book consists in its clear and strong assertion of the breadth, 
simplicity, and freedon. of the law of Christ, made living and ener- 
getic by the indwelling Spirit of Christ, as against the narrowness, 
feebleness, and convent onality of the popular Christianity of our day. 
As might be expected from the author’s training and point of view, 
he has a far truer perception of the nature of the Christian life in the 
individual believer and its practical results, than he has of the nature 
and design of the Churzh as a society divinely instituted to bear wit- 
ness to the world of thet life, and to be God’s instrument for fostering 


and developing it whea given. In one passage he has given the 
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germ of a far deeper and truer account of the Church than his usual 
one. He has said (p. 105), that “the root-idea of the Church is that 
of a particular relation of man to man originated by a common relation 
to Jesus Christ.” Had this thought been worked out, it would have 
given a different aspect to half the book. As it is, the Church with 
him means sometimes the whole number of ideally perfect Christians, 
sometimes the aggregate of all existing Christian “ sects,” regarded as 
voluntary associations of professed believers, enforcing rules of their 
own making on all who attach themselves to them. With this con- 
ception ever present to his mind, it is not strange that he should 
write as follows. The passage is striking in itself, and is a fair 
specimen of the boldness and vigour of the writer’s general style. 


“í The Church (now understanding by that term the organised sects) is not 
willing to ‘lose its life’ that it may ‘gain’ others; hence it is the weakest, 
and, humanly speaking, the most despicable institution which men are now 
tolerating. It is afraid of amusement; it is afraid of heresy ; it is afraid of 
contamination ; it is afraid of sinners; it is afraid of the devil. All this 
must come from a low condition of vitality. It shuts itself up within thick 
walls, sings its hymns, hears its periodical platitudes, and then skulks into the 
common streets, as if afraid lest the multitude should know what it had been 
doing. Nothing can be more un-Christ-like that is not positively devilish. 
The worst feature of this cowardly fear is that it is often expressed in a bad 
spirit, venom being mistaken for strength.” —(pp. 136, 7.) 


It would be almost impossible to close this notice without some 
brief acknowledgment of the invaluable addition lately made to the 
stores of English popular theology by Mr. Liddon’s volume of 
Bampton Lectures for 1866. The eloquence, and the vigorous 
reasoning, of these sermons will surprise no one who knows anything 
of the position which their author has long since won for himself as a 
preacher. But these constitute only a small part of the merit of the 
volume. Mr. Liddon has evidently spoken not only out of the 
fulness of a heart keenly alive to the solemn importance of the truth 
which he undertakes to unfold, but of a mind which has mastered 
the ancient and modern literature of the subject, entered into its 
difficulties, and hdd power to present the truth in that form which 
may best help to procure for it an intelligent and heartfelt reception. 
Is it too much to hope that Mr. Liddon may at some time go on to 
handle with the same eloquence and power that other branch of his 
great subject, which the authors of “ Ecce Homo” and “ Ecce Deus” 
have attempted to treat? Each of them has contributed something 
to the elucidation of the bearing of our Blessed Lord’s ethical teaching 
upon the new circumstances of our modern life, individual and social. 
Mr. Liddon seems capable of treating the whole subject in the spirit 
of that true reverence which is not inconsistent with perfect freedom. 
I can imagine no task to which the highest gifts might be more 
worthily devoted. . Epwarp T. VAuGHAN. 
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LE CURE D’ARS. 


‘(FIRST ARTICLE.) 


=e Ceré d Ars. Vie de M. Jean-Baptiste-Marve Vianney. Pubhée sous 
les yeux et avec l'approbation de Mgr. l'Evêque de Belley. Par 
YABBE ALFRED MONNIN, Missionnaire. Paris: O, Douniol. 1864. 


J. IMHE course and work of the remarkable man whose name we have 

prefixed to this.article are among the most striking results of 
the system of the modarn Church of Rome. And this mainly because 
they were so complete:y constructed out of her own materials ; because 
the Curé d’Ars was what he was, not in spite of, but eminently in 
consequence of, and in sympathy with, the machinery of modern 
Catholicism. And doubtless, viewed in this light, such a course and 
work furnish a kind of triumph for the Church of Rome, from the 
lustre of which it is net our wish, and it shall not be our employment, 
in the least to detract. The Curé d'Ars was a singularly holy, 
humble, self-denying 5astor ; was filled with the love of his Redeemer, 
and of the souls of men for his Redeemer’s sake; led a life, in the 
manner of the churck to which he belonged, of almost unexampled 
simplicity, passing, it -s true, from his natural enthusiasm, into extra- 
vagance. His time, ais strength, his thoughts, were not his own. 
It would be difficult to find, among the biographies of the good, 
many men described who, as regards love and self-sacrifice, more 
completely walked in the steps of our Great Example. And yet all 
this holiness and seË-devotion was inseparably bound up with a 
system, and practices. from which our Christian conscience revolts. 
It is that we may endeavour to solve for our readers the problem 
involved in such a cotrse, that we undertake to set before them the 
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really wonderful life of the Curé d’Ars. To attempt to dash the 
bright moral of that life by petty objections to those things in it 
which are not according to our views, is abhorrent to all our instincts 
of Christian charity. To recommend the adoption of the system 
amidst which that life was led, is equally abhorrent to our convictions 
of Christian truth. We believe that the “more excellent way” in 
which justice and mercy can walk together will find for us and our 
readers-a method by which such an estimate may be formed, that 
Christian charity and the Christian conscience may each be held safe. 

We shall attempt to condense the substance of the very interesting 
biography detailed by the Abbé Monnin. We shall do this simply 
as a history—as a tale that has been told us—reserving our judg- 
ment for the end. 

IT. Jean-Baptiste-Marie Vianney was born at Dardilly, a little 
village near Lyons, in 1786. From his earliest infancy he had been 
destined by his mother for the priesthood. To her he described 
himself, in after life, as owing the first seeds of his piety. ‘My 
little Jean-Marie,” she used to say, “if I saw you offend God, it 
would hurt me more than if it were any other of my children.” It 
was very significant of his tender remembrance of her, that he once 
said, “un enfant ne doit pas pouvoir regarder sa mére sans pleurer.” 

At a very early age he showed his love for prayer and devout 
exercises. There were various retired corners in the house, where he 
used to be found repeating what he knew of the prayers which he 
happened to have heard. “Prayer was his sweetest pastime, before 
he was able to understand that it was his first duty.” 


“Le premier cadeau qu'il reçut de sa mère fut une image en bois de la 
trés-sainte Vierge ; mais déjà, pour cette sérieuse nature d'enfant, sa chère 
petite statue était moins un jouet que l'objet d’un culte et d’une vénération 
pieuse ; sa vue était la plus gracieuse de ses distractions et le plus sûr 
remède à ses larmes. ‘Oh! que j'aimais cette statue!’ disait-il à plus de 
soixante ans de distance. ‘Je ne pouvais m'en séparer ni le jour ni la nuit, 
et je n’aurais pas dormi tranquille si je ne l’avais pas eue à côté de moi dans 
mon petit lit.’” 

‘La foi de ses bons parents, leur respect pour les choses saintes, leur 
attachement aux pratiques populaires dont se nourrit la piété, l’initiaient, 
comme à son insu, à la vie du chrétien. Que de fois on l’a entendu 
remercier le Seigneur d’avoir pu, presque sans effort, et par le seul spectacle 
des exemples paternels passant et repassant continuellement sous ses yeux, 
contracter les heureuses habitudes de ou et se former tout naturelle- 
ment à la vertu!” 


But this life of childish peace and joy was rudely broken in upon 
by the troubles of the Revolution. One Sunday morning, the door 
of the little church of Dardilly remained shut; no bell called the 
people to prayer; and when the child asked his mother why they 
were not going to mass as usual, she could but, with tears, lay her 
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hand upon her heart, in token that that was now the only temple in 
which adoration was permitted. It was, however, too late to erase 
the creed and feelings of Christianity from his soul. He was now 
seven years old, and took his turn at watching in the pastures the 
five cows, one ass, and three sheep, which formed the stock of his 
parents. This pastoral life seems to have favoured his pious thoughts, 
and nourished his favourite aspirations. He used to assemble the 
children who were similarly employed, to pray with and preach to 
them. The biographer relates a characteristic anecdote of this 
period :— 


“ Un jour, le petit berger—il n'avait encore que sept ans—conduisait, 
avec Marion Vincent, une voisine du même âge que lui, son âne chargé de 
blé au moulin de Saint-Didier; il faisait trés-chaud, et los deux’ enfants 
s'arrêtèrent dans un chemin creux pour s’y reposer à l'ombre ; leur petit 
babil devint alors plus intime. 

«Je crois,’ dit Jean-Marie, ‘que nous nous accorderions bien nous deux.’ 

«Oui, dit à son tour Marion; ‘si nos parents voulaient, nous nous 
mazierions.’ 

“Oh! pour ce qui est da moi,’ reprit vivement Jean-Marie, ‘n’en parlons 
pas, n’en parlous jamais.” ” 


After God, he loved the poor. His father’s house was opened 
every evening to all the needy, and it was no rare thing for as many 
as twenty at a time to be entertained in the kitchen. A vast fire was 
lit in the centre, and potatoes were baked on it, which the children 
and the poor ate togetker at the same table. After supper came 
family prayer, and then the kind host and hostess, with their 
ministering child, bestowed the guests in hayloft or cellar, secing 
their warmth and comfort provided for. Jean-Marie’s delight was to 
bring the shivering little ones in turn to the fire, and while there, to 
teach them their Paternoster and Ave Maria, feeding them mean- 
while with delicacies which he had put by from his father’s table. 
M. Moanin points out the brilliant contrast of the pure and Christian 
household to the general morals of that unhappy time. 

A period shortly followed of precarious toleration, during which 
various members of the priesthood and religious orders were living 
obscurely, and performing furtive rites in the neighbourhood of 
Dardilly. It was under ‘hese circumstances that the young Vianney 
was prepared for, and made, his first communion. This solemn act 
was followed by more marked obedience to his parents, and diligent 
energy in his field work. 


“ Sa sœur Marguerite a rendu de lui ce temoignage : ‘ Notre mère était si 
sûre de f'obéissance de Jean-Marie, que lorsqu'elle éprouvait, de la part de 
l'un de nous, de la résistance ou de la lenteur à exécuter ses ordres, ‘elle 
ne trouvait rien de mieux que de les intimer à mon frère, qui obéissait sur- 
le-champ, puis de nous le proposer pour modèle, en disant: ‘Voyez, 
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lui, s’il se plaint, s’il hésite ou s’il murmure! Voyez s'il n’est pas déjà 
loin?” 

“Ces travaux des champs, si pénibles et si assidus qu'ils fussent, ne 
détournaient jamais le pieux enfant de la présence de Dieu. 

46 Quand j'étais seul aux champs, avec ma pelle ou ma pioche à la main,’ 
a dit souvent le Curé d’Ars, ‘je priais tout haut, mais quand j'étais en com- 
pagnie, je priais à voix basse!’ Touchante attention d’un enfant de treize 
ans, qui, dans ses actions les plus louables, craignait déjà de s’imposer aux 
autres et de leur donner occasion de trouver sa piété trop austère ! 

‘4 $i maintenant que je cultive les âmes,’ ajoutait-il, ‘j'avais le temps de 
penser à la mienne, de prier et de méditer, comme quand je cultivais les 
terres de mon père, que je serais content! Ily avait au moins quelque 
relâche dans ce temps-là ; on se reposait après diner, avant de se remettre à 
l'ouvrage. Je m’étendais par terre comme les autres; je faisais semblant 
de dormir, et je priais Dieu de tout mon cœur. Ah! c'était le beau temps!’ 

“€ Que j'étais heureux,’ répétait-11 moins d'un mois avant sa mort, ‘lorsque 
je n'avais à conduire que mes trois brebis et mon âne! Pauvre petit âne 
gris! il avait bien trente ans quand nous l’avons perdu. . . Dans ce temps-là, 
je pouvais prier Dieu tout à mon aise; je n'avais pas la tête cassée comme 
à présent: c'était l’eau du ruisseau qui n’a qu'à suivre sa pente!’ ” 


The whole picture of the strange youth at. this time is completed 
by a testimony of two female cousins of his, still living at Dardilly, 
that “no one ever saw him at play!” ` 

TII. The next phase of his life presents him to us at his studies 
under the curé of the neighbouring parish'of Écully. Arrived at the 
age when most youths are completing their classical course, as yet 
he knew hardly anything. Study was to him unwelcome, dis- 
couraging :— 


« Quelquefois, le pauvre enfant était à bout d'efforts et de volonté ; Tin- 
certitude et la défaillance le prenaient au cœur; il demandait la permission 
d’aller voir ses parents. M. Balley la lui refusait doucement ; il sentait le 
danger qu'il y aurait, pour sa vocation, à le laisser partir sous le poids d’un 
pareil découragement. ‘Où veux-tu aller?’ lui disait-il avee bonté. ‘Tes 
parents voyant l’inutilité de ton travail et de leurs sacrifices, ne demanderont 
pas mieux que de te garder à la maison. Alors, adieu tous nos projets! 
adieu le sacerdoce et le salut des ames!’ Ces paroles rendaient le jeune 
homme à lui-même, à son énergie, à ses résolutions ; elles amenaient tou- 
jours un redoublement d'application et d’efforts que Dieu ne laissait pas sans 
récompense.” 


It is characteristic of the system, and of young Vianney himself, 
that, by way of overcoming these difficulties, he undertook a pil- 
grimage on foot to the tomb of Saint François Régis,* “afin 
d’intéresser en sa faveur l’apôtre des Vivarais, et d’obtenir la grâce 
d’en savoir assez pour devenir, lui aussi, un bon et fidèle ouvrier du 
Seigneur.” 

The statement of the result is equally characteristic :— 

e 


* See “ Butler’s Lives of the Saints,” under June 16. The character and career of 
St. François Régis had no small resemblance to those of the Curé d’Ars. 
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‘Saint Francois Régis lui obtint de Dieu la grâce qu'il désirait, au point 
d’étonner son maître et ceux qui avaient le plus désespéré du succès. A 
dater de ce jour, les difficultiés s'évanouirent comme par enchantement ; 
Tarbre de la science eut des fruits moins amers, et l'élève qu'on avait cru in- 
capable ne trouva plus rien dans la culture des lettres, qui fût au-dessus 
sinon de son intelligence au moins de son courage.” 


Some traits of this period, testifying both to his ascetic self-denial 
and to that firm and loving common sense which in the midst of it 
he never lost, have been preserved by his biographer :— 


‘ Aussitôt que Jean-Marie eut pris possession de la chambre qui lui était 
destinée chez ses parents, les Humbert d’ficully, son premier soin fut de 
conclure avec sa cousine Marguerite, aujourd’hui madame veuve Fayolle, 
certains arrangements relatifs au mode de vivre dont il entendait ne pas se 
dépértir: par exemple, il voulait qu'elle lui servit sa soupe sans aucune 
espèce d’assaisonnement. ‘Aie bien soin,’ lui disait-il, ‘de me tremper ma 
soupe avant d’y avoir mis ton beurre ou ton lait; je ne veux ni de l'un ni 
de l’autre.’ ” 

“ Dans sa nouvelle résidence il continuait comme dans la maison pater- 
nelle à être lami des pauvres ; il ne put jamais supporter la vue d'un mal- 
heureux sans que ses entrailles en fussent émues. Il amenait coucher à la 
ferme du Point-du-jour tous ceux qu'il rencontrait sur son chemin. Allant 
une fois d'Écully à Dardilly, il en vit un qui n'avait point de chaussures ; il 
lui doma ses souliers neufs, et, arrivé chez lui les pieds nus, il fut bien 
grondé par son père, qui, tout charitable qu'il fût, ne l'était pas à la manière 
de son fils.” 

À cousin of his had been much impressed by a letter from a friend, 
who had entered the monastic life.. A struggle ensued in the mind 
of the young man between the cloister and his aged father and 


mother, of whom he was the only sustenance. . 

“ Les parents du jeune homme étaient chrétiens y quand ils connurent les 
perplexités auxquelles leur fils était en proie ils lui dirent : ‘Tu es à Dieu 
avant d’être à nous; il s’agit de connaître sa volonté. Va-t'en trouver ton 
cousin et demande-lui son avis. Il est si sage et si raisonnable, qu’on peut 
s’en rapporter à son jugement.’ Le conseil fut suivi. Jean-Marie prit la 
lettre, la lut et conclut, sans la moindre hésitation, en disant: ‘ Reste où tu 
es, mon ami, tes vieux parents ont besoin de toi: les secourir, les assister, 
jeur fermer les yeux, voilà ta vocation.’ ” 

IV. And now follows a very curious part of young Vianney’s 
history. The period approached when he would become subject to 
military conscription. The enrolment of -his name as a candidate for 
the priesthood would secure exemption from it. But, unfortunately, 
though his tutor had gone to Lyons, and, as he supposed, satisfied 
the formalities for him, his name was unaccountably omitted from the 
list entered in the registers. Three years passed without any remark; 
but when he came to present himself for examination in philosophy, 
it was observed that no list contained his name. This fact, at first 
kept secret, by degrees transpired, and at length reached the autho- 
rities. The result was that he received, “un beau jour, la feuille de 
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route pour Bayonne.” It is true this order providentially arrived in 
days of calm, after the peace of Vienna, in 1806, when all France 
was “en fête avec son héros.” Still it was a thunderbolt to the 
whole family. Jean-Marie alone appeared firm and of good courage. 
But, after an endeavour to find a substitute had failed, the effects of 
his concealed misery proved too much for him, and his health gave 
way. The military authorities sent him to the hospital at Lyons. In 
a fortnight he was judged sufficiently recovered to be put en route. 
The fatigue of the journey brought on a relapse, and he was again 
sent into hospital at Roanne. There, under the care of the Augus- 
tinian sisters, he soon regained strength, and was ordered off for 
Spain. The morning his column was to march, he entered a church 
to pray, forgot the hour of departure, and presented himself too late 
at the bureau. The recruiting officer threatened to send him im 
chains to Bayonne; but the intercessions of the employés saved him 
this disgrace. 


“< À quoi bon,’ dirent-ils, ‘ ce déploiement de forces ? Le pauvre garçon» 
ne songe pas à déserter ; ot la preuve, c’est qu'il est venu se constituer lui- . 
même.” 

‘ Le raisonnement parut concluant ; on lui signa sa feuille de route, et il’ 
partit, ne méditant pas une fuite, mais ayant comme un pressentiment qu'il 
ne rejoindrait pas son corps. Il allait devant lui, l'âme oppressée, le visage 
triste ; il sentait se réveiller en même temps toutes ses aspirations au sacer~’ 
doce, toutes ses répugnances pour une autre carrière et en particulier pour 
celle des armes.” 


We are sorry to be obliged to omit the romantic adventure, in con- 
sequence of which he at last found himself a deserter, in spite of his 
own horror of ever adopting such a course. It must suffice to say, 
that he was persuaded to accompany an unknown person to a distant 
house, where late at night he was hospitably received; that he was: 
thence conducted to the mayor of Noés, who committed him to the - 
care of a good lady, ever afterwards one of his most valued friends. 

We must also pass over the circumstances which led to the restara-- 
tion of young Vianney to his studies; just mentioning that his safety 
was at length assured by his elder brother Frangois submitting, on a 
second conscription, to serve instead of him—receiving three thousand 
francs of Jean-Maric’s destined patrimony. The departure of the 
young deserter was the occasion of general sorrow at Noés; and the 
universal hope was that he might return one day as curé. 

About this time he lost his pious mother. And now the accom~ 
plishment of his studies for the ministry went forward, step by step. 
At the little seminary of Verriéres, where he passed his course of 

*philosophy, he gained by degrees the esteem and admiration of his 
superiors and his fellow-pupils. But he found one persecutor: an 
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ill-conditioned fellow-student, who, in the praises bestowed on 
Vianney, saw his own condemnation :— 


‘ Aux outrages et aux voies de fait dont il était souvent l'objet de la part 


: de ce méchant camarade, l’angélique jeune homme n’opposait que la tran- 


4 


quillité et la patience dont est rempli le cœur des saints. 
“Un jour que les menaces avaient succédé aux injures et les coups aux 
menaces, avec un redoublement de violence, on raconte qu’il se mit à genoux 


-devant son persécuteur, et lui demanda pardon. On reconnaît les grandes 


. 


âmes aux mêmes élans : François de Girolamo, étant préfet au collège des 
nobles de la Compagnie de Jésus, reçut un jour un soufflet d'un élève emporte 


-par la colère ; au lieu de châtier l’insolent, il se jeta à genoux et lui pré- 


genta l’autre joue, suivant le conseil de l'Evangile. Pour Girolamo, comme 
pour le jeune Vianney, ce beau mouvement eut le même résultat. Terrassé 
par un coup si inattendu, rougissant enfin de sa lâche conduite, ce fut an . 
tour du vrai coupable de tomber à genoux et d’implorer sa victime. L'homme, 
qui a résisté à tout, cède au bien; ses yeux s’ouvrent, son cœur fléchit, sa 
-colère tombe.” 


V. His course of theology was passed with his beloyéd tutor and 
friend, M. Balley, the curé of Ecully. By him, when judged to be 
sufficiently, prepared, he was presented for examination at the grand 
séminaire at Lyons. But— 


« Devant l'attitude froide et imposante des examinateurs, le timide théo- 
logien se troubla ; il perdit tout aplomb et ne sut que balbutier en rougis- 
sant des réponses sans suite et sans portée. On le renvoya avec des paroles 
peu ençourageantes. M. Balley, sur qui retombait une part de cette décon- 
venue, alla bien vite trouver le supérieur du grand séminaire, et le décida à 
venir, le lendemain, au presbytère d’Écully, avee l’un des grands vicaires, 
M. l'Abbé Bochart. Il espérait par là ménager à son élève l'occasion de se 
relever dans une nouvelle épreuve : c'est ce qui arriva. Ces messieurs se 
déclarèrent satisfaits, ot promirent de faire à l'archevêché un rapport favor- 
able sur la séance qui venait d’avoir lieu. Jean-Marie fut admis au grand 
séminaire de Saint-Irénée, pour s'y préparer à l’ordination.” : 


Here, although his life was an example to all (his biographer says, 
“Jl avait vécu dans le monde en séminariste, il vécut au séminaire 
comme um ange du ciel”), his inferiority in mental ability was so 
apparent, that when the directors came to pronounce on his fitness 
for the ministry, they seriously doubted whether it would not be 
better to remit him back to his relations, and recommend his being 
sent again into the fields to work. ‘ 

M. Monnin remarks : — 

“ On a peut-être exagéré l'infériorité d'esprit de M. Vianney. Ilest cer- 
tain que la nature avait peu fait pour lui, et que la grâce avait dû refaire 
l’œuvre de la nature, en lui donnant ces vertus intellectuelles et ces qualités 
infuses qu'aucun de ceux qui lont vu au milieu des travaux difficiles de son 
apostolat ne peut méconnaître ; mais il nous semble aussi qu’on a trop 
répété que M. le Curé d’Ars était ignorant et incapable. Ce qui surtout a 
donné lieu à ce préjugé, c’est la manière dont il parlait de lui-même, en 
toute rencontre. Un jour que nous voulions vérifier le nombre d’années 
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qu'il avait passées à Écully, sous le préceptorat de M. Balley, il protesta 
contre le mot d’études dont nous nous étions servi: ‘Je mwai point fait 
d'études, dit-1. ‘M. Balley a bien essayé, pendant cinq ou six ans, de 
m’apprendre quelque chose; il y a perdu son latin, et n'a jamais rien pu 
loger dans ma mauvaise tête. ? ” 


The question as to his admissibility to orders was referred, in the 
absence of the cardinal archbishop, to his grand vicar, M. l'Abbé 
Courbon, who, on hearing that the young Vianney was a model of 
piety, exclaimed, “ Eh bien! je le reçois; la grâce divine fera le 
reste.” 

In justification of this reply M. Monnin remarks :— 


“ TI faut dire que l'Abbé Courbon, que l'on prenait rarement au dépourvu, 
était fixé d'avance sur le mérite du candidat dont on discutait les titres de- 
vant lui. À l’annonce des nouvelles difficultés qui remettaient en question 
l'avenir de son élève, le curé d’Écully était accouru ; avec l'autorité que lui 
donnaient à l'archevêché son expérience et ses vertus, il avait plaidé la cause 
de son enfant bien-aimé, et il avait fini par dissiper les craintes et fixer les 
incertitudes. Le Curé d’Ars a souvent dit à ce propos: ‘IL est une chose 
dont M. Balley aura de la peine à se justifier devant le bon Dieu: c’est de 
s'être fait ma caution, et d’avoir pris à sa charge un pauvre ignorant comme 
moi.’ C'est là le seul reproche que l'elève ait jamais fmt à la mémoire de 
son maître vénéré. Nous avons tout lieu de croire que cette charge lui aura 
été légère.” 

M. Vianney was ordained subdeacon in July, 1814, deacon in the 
following year, and priest six months afterwards. He commenced 
his sacred duties as curate (vicaire) to his friend, M. Balley, the curé 
of Écully. 

From this time properly commences his course of remarkable self- 
devotion, and his extraordinary and growing power over the minds 
and lives of men. 


Sa piété avait communiqué au vicaire d’ficully une supériorité de raison 
et une rectitude de sens, que des vertus communes trouvent à peine après 
de longues années d'expérience. Il eut bientôt obtenu auprès de toutes les 
classes de la société un de ces succès d'estime et de considération qui 
honorent le plus un prêtre. Son confessionnal était continuellement entouré. 
Le premier qui lui donna sa confiance fut son maître lui-même. La veille 
des grandes fêtes, il passait le jour et une partie de la nuit au saint tribunal, 
trouvant à peine le temps de monter à l’autel, de dire son bréviaire, et de 
prendre à la hâte son unique et modeste repas.” 


And from this point also the austere forms of self-denial which 
hitherto had furnished only anecdotes and incidents of his younger 
years were adopted as his constant practice. He and his good friend 
rivalled one another in their mortifications : — 

‘ Le disciple ne le cédait au maitre en aucun genre d'austérité : c'était 
gntre eux, sur ce point, une lutte à outrance. Ils en vinrent très-vite à 
s’interdire jusqu'à l'ombre d’une satisfaction sensuelle, et à se faire de la 
plus rigoureuse mortification une règle universelle et comme une seconde 
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nature ; ils vivaient de ren. On n'a pas l’idée d'une sobriété pareille. 
‘Quand on avait commencS quelque chose, du bœuf, par exemple, ou des 
pommes de terre, il y en evait pour plusieurs semaines. Quelquefois, cette 
pauvre viande était noire, ¢ force de traîner sur table.” 

It is not to be wondeæd at that the aged curé fell a victim to this 
way of living, acting as it did on a frame previously enfeebled by the 
hardships and persecut-ons of the reign of terror. He died at the 
end of 1807. The inhabitants of Écully made an unanimous petition 
to their vicaire to remain with them as their curé. 

“ Mais quelque supplicetion qu’on employât, rien ne put triompher de sa 
modeste résistance. I se sroyait incapable de remplir un poste aussi impor- 
tant. Deux mois après, il fut nommé curé d’Ars. En lui donnant ses 
pouvoirs, l'Abbé Courbon -ui dit: ‘ Allez, mon ami. Il n’y a pas beaucoup 
damour de Dieu dans cette paroisse, vous en mettrez.’ Nous allons voir 
comment ce présage s’acecmplit.” 

So much of our artic has been but the introduction to the life of 
the Curé d’Ars, in the post of his great works and charities. 

VI. Those who have travelled by the great P.L.M. line from 
Marseilles to Paris may or may not have observed the character of 
the neighbourhood of illefranche, the first station of consequence 
this side of Lyons. If they have, they will have noticed that they 
were passing through zhe broad valley of the Saône, and that the 
two sides of that valley differed widely. To the right, the eastward 
side presented a spacious plain, with a line of distant hills. To the 
left, or westward, the laad rose almost from the bank into irregular 
uplands, showing, where bare, an orange-coloured soil, but mainly 
occupied with fields and-vineyards. A few miles away over the nearer 
of those hills, but amidst the same kind of scenery, and embosomed 
in them, lies the little vllage of Ars, now justly celebrated through- 
out the Roman Cathole world. Of this benefice M. Vianney took 
possession in the begirning of Lent, 1818. His value as a pastor 
was testified by numbers who accompanied him, and were in the 
habit of visiting him, fom Écully. He had hardly begun his sacred 
duties at Ars before onc said to another, “ Avez-vous remarqué notre 
nouveau curé? Ce n'es pas un homme comme un autre: il y a chez 
lui quelque chose d’extraordinaire ; on nous a envoyé un saint.” 

The account of the rew curé’s entrance on and progress in his 
ministerial labours ocsupies a considerable portion of the Abbé 
Monnin’s volume, to which for full details we must refer our readers. 
From the time of his arrival, he took up his principal abode within 
the walls of his village church. There he was at all times to be 
found, spending long -hours in meditation and prayer. For the 
furnishing and comfort of his parsonage he hardly took thought. 
The house put on the aspect which in. after times struck those who 
visited it: the dust lay shick on its ancient staircases; “it seemed as 
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if a spirit lived there, so few were the accessories or even necessaries 
of life.” Those who entered the church saw ever kneeling there 
that attenuated form, scarcely lit by the scanty rays of the lamp 
before him ; those who assisted at the sacred offices could never forget 
that look of joy sparkling in his eyes, that sweet smile with which 
he fixed his look on the spot which (to his belief) marked the pre- 
sence of the Saviour. “One was tempted to say,” remarked his old 
servant, Catherine Lassagne, “that he saw Our Lord.” Abundant 
testimonies are cited by his biographer to the cheerful and unaffected 
character of his piety :— 


‘ Voici les impressions d’un jeune séminariste de ce temps-là, qui eut 
plusieurs fois le privilège de dire le saint bréviaire avec M. Vianney: ‘Oh! 
que sa piété était affectueuse et tendre ! elle ne présentait rien de bizarre et 
de singulier ; elle découlait naturellement de son cœur, comme l’eau d’une 
source abondante ; elle avait une douceur et une suavité angéliques. Tout 
ne se montrait pas au dehors, et il était facile de reconnaître que la fontaine 
ne donnait que de sa plénitude.’ ” 


His parish was not a promising one. An inferior degree of intelli- 
gence, the consequence of hard subjection to physical labour, had 
brought with it a stolid indifference to the higher interests of man. 
The young people were given up to mere frivolous pleasures. Every 
Sunday, in the public place near the church, or in the pot-houses, 
according to the season, dances and low pastimes employed the 
population. 

At once the new curé opened his campaign against this state of 
things. His first weapon was preaching. He added sermons to the 
various services, and spent whole days in the sacristy in earnest 
preparation for them. But, as M. Monnin remarks :— 


“ Tl est pour le prêtre un autre apostolat que celui de la chaire : c’est cet 
apostolat de plain-pied, qui s'exerce dans la rue, dans les champs, au foyer 
de la famille, au chevet du malade.” 


And this apostleship the Curé d’Ars nobly fulfilled : — 


‘Oh! comme il aima d’abord ses paroissiens! A peine installe au milieu 
d'eux, il voulut tout voir avec ses yeux, tout connaître avec son cœur, tout 
réjouir par sa présence, se faire tout à tous, pour les gagner tous à Jésus- 
Christ. C’est le sublime devoir du pasteur ; il ne croyait jamais l'avoir assez 
rempli. Sa charite, qui songeait à tout, savait se servir de tout. Il ne se 
contentait pas de ces rapports généraux où le prêtre étant l’homme de tout 
le monde n’est pas assez l’homme de chacun ; il saisissait la moindre occa- 
sion de donner individuellement à ses paroissiens des marques privées et 
directes de son estime et de son dévoûment, en sorte que chacun pouvait se 
croire uniquement aimé. Ouvert, complaisant, affable envers tous, sans 
descendre de sa dignité et sans cesser un instant d'être prêtre, il n'aurait 

epas rencontré un enfant dans la rue sans s'arrêter pour le saluer et lui 
adresser, à travers un sourire, quelques mots aimables, On sait combien 
cette conduite est appréciée à la campagne. 
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“ La visite de ses paroissiens l'occupait aussi dans certaines limites. Il ne 
se contentait pas d'aller où on l’appelait, il se présentait même là où on ne 
Tappelait pas, mais toujours d'une façon très-discrète, attendant les occasions 
favorables ou les faisant naître. Il choisissait volontiers l'heure des repas, 
afin de trouver toute la famille réunis, et pour ne causer ni dérangement ni 
surprise, il s’annoncçait de loin, en appelant par son nom de baptême, avec 
une douce familiarité, le maître de la maison ; puis il entrait, faisait signe à 
tout le monde de continuer, d’un geste qui n’admettait pas de réplique, 
s’appuyait un instant contre un meuble, et, après avoir demandé des nou- 
velles de tout ce qui pouvait intéresser la famille, par une transition ménagée 
avec autant d'adresse que de douceur, il en venait à parler des choses divines 
auxquelles son âme était continuellement appliquée.” 


In his parochial efforts he was generously seconded by the zeal 
of a Christian lady. Mademoiselle d’Ars, the owner of the village 
chateau, was an example of piety and self-denial. Born and educated 
in high rank, she lived in retirement, devoting her time to charitable 
works and religious exercises. Up in the morning first of the house- 
hold, she assembled her servants in the hall for prayer and spiritual 
reading, which were repeated the last thing at night. Every day, in 
all weathers, she attended mass, braving on foot the mile of miserable 
road between the château and the church. 

‘ Un jour qu'elle était venue à la messe dans la neige jusqu’à mi-jambe, 
M. Vianney, touché de compassion, ne put s'empêcher de lui dire: ‘ Ma- 
demoiselle, vous devriez bien avoir une voiture.’—‘ Mon bon curé,’ lui répon- 
dit-elle, ‘ j'ai calculé ce qu’il me faudrait dépenser pour cela c’est une somme 
assez ronde, et toujours autant que les pauvres n'auraient pas.” ” 

Her days were spent not only in giving, but in working with her 
hands for the poor and afflicted. 


«Bile connaissait par cœur toutes les familles pauvres du voisinage ; elle 
savait leur généalogie, le nom et l’âge des enfants. (Chacun de ses ouvrages 
avait sa destination marquée; elle avait soin de réserver pour elle les 
plus rebutants et les plus grossiers.” 


Mademoiselle d’Ars was naturally the first to perceive the value 
of the new curé, and to understand what a treasure had been sent 
them. à 

VII. The, biography is next occupied in recounting the means 
adopted by M. Vianney for the reformation of his new parish. We 
must of course expect to find that a great part of them partook of 
the peculiar character of the Romish system. He established in his 
church the “perpetual adoration of the Sacrament.” Even when 
seen with our eyes, the account of his struggles to accomplish this, 
and of the companions who assisted him in it, is full of interest. Of 
course the good lady of the château was not wanting in her part. 
Another coadjutor was an honest householder, a small proprietor 
and tiller of his own land, who was in the habit, as he went to and° 
returned from his work, of spending a considerable time in the 
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church in prayer, leaving his tools outside. He could neither read 
nor write, nor could the curé ever detect the slightest movement of 
his lips :— 

“ € Bon père,’ lui demanda-t-il un jour, ‘qu'est-ce que vous dites à Notre- 
Seigneur pendant les longues visites que vous lui faites ?’—‘Je ne lui dis rien; 
JE L’AVISE ET IL N'AVISE. ” 


Added to these were a good widow who lived in a cottage near the 
church, and kept the home of the curé, and a Mademoiselle Pignaut, 
who, attracted by his fame, came from Lyons to live with the widow 
just mentioned. She was a person of some fortune, of which she 
made M. Vianney the almoner. “Ce fut là,” says his biographer, 
‘le commencement de cette liste civile que nous verrons plus tard 
atteindre des chiffres miraculeux.” 

Such was the small company among whom the “perpetual adora- 
tion” was shared. But he added other means, in the use of which 
all Christendom may have joined him. He persuaded his people to 
more frequent communion: he established daily evening prayer for 
those returning from work. | 


‘ La réunion du soir ne tarda pas de devenir un exercice public auquel 
un nombre toujours croissants d’habitants du village prirent part. On Pan- 
nonçait au son de la cloche. La joie du pasteur était au comble lorsque, à ` 
la chute du jour, il voyait s’acheminer vers l’église, en groupes nombreux, 
des représentants de toutes les familles qui venaient s’y reposer un instant 
de leurs rudes travaux. A partir de ce jour, M. Vianney ne manqua jamais 
une seule fois de présider cet exercice; c'est dire, qu’il ne passa pas une seule 
nuit hors de sa paroisse, sauf pendant le temps qu’il consacra à évangéliser 
les populations du voisinage, comme nous le verrons plus tard.” 


His own belief agreeing with that of those who understand by the 
words “our daily bread” the Holy Communion, he administered it 
daily to an increasing number of his parishioners. He instituted 
also certain confréries for sacred purposes. 


‘€ Ce fut la première conquête du Curé d’Ars. Bientôt la paroisse changea 
de face. Cette transformation ne se fit pourtant pas tout à coup: il faut le 
temps à la grâce et la grâce au temps. Chacune des victoires de l'Abbé 
Vianney fut le prix d’une patience, d’une longanimité et d’un zèle à toute 
épreuve. Le terrain ne fut défriché et fécondé qu’à petites journées et à 
grand labeur. Le difficile m'était pas d'amener ces jeunes filles à se con- 
fesser, mais à renoncer à la danse, et cela coûtait un peu plus; elles y 
vinrent cependant, petit à petit, une à une. A mesure qu’elles se détach- 
aient, M. Vianney les invitait à passer la soirée du dimanche dans le jardin 
de la curé, où il ne se tenait jamais lui-même ; là pendant que le bal s'agitait 
sur la place, on parlait du bon Dieu ; on lisait la Vie des Saints ; on s’exer- 
çait au chant des cantiques ; on s’animait au bien." 


One of the most curious chapters of the biography is that which 
‘relates the conflict of the curé with the dissipation which prevailed 
at Ars; how he won over the mothers and daughters to his side, and 
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when the time for the ball arrived, the young men found that their 
anticipated partners were all gone to church with their mothers. 
No less complete was his success in promoting the due observance 
of the Lord’s day. It had fallen back at Ars almost to a common 
working day. 


“Vous travaillez, vous travaillez,’ disait-il; ‘mais ce que vous gagnez 
ruine votre âme et votre corps. Si on demandait à ceux qui travaillent le 
dimanche : ‘Que venez-vous de faire?” ils pourraient répondre: “Je 
viens de vendre mon âme au démon, de crucifier Notre-Seigneur et de 
renoncer à mon baptême. Je suis pour l'enfer ; il faudra pleurer toute une 
éternité pour rien.” Quand j'en vois qui charrient le dimanche, je pense 
qu'ils charrient leur âme en enfer. 

“Oh! comme il se trompe dans ses calculs, celui. qui se déméne le 
dimanche, avec la pensée qu'il va gagner plus d'argent ou faire plus 
d'ouvrage! Est-ce que 2 or 8 francs pourront jamais compenser le tort 
qu'il se fait à lui-même en violant la loi du bon Dieu? Vous vous imaginez 


, que tout dépend de votre travail ; mais voilà une maladie, voilà un accident. 


€S 


Il faut si peu de chose! un orage, une grêle, une gelée. Le bon Dieu a 
tout sous sa main ; il peut so venger quand il veut et comme il veut; les 
moyens ne lui manquent pas. N'est-ce pas toujours lui qui est le plus fort ? ? 
ne faut-il pas qu'il reste le maître à la fin ? 

“ “Travaiïllez, non pour la nourriture qui périt, mais pour celle qui de- 
meure dans la vie éternelle. Que vous en revient-il d'avoir travaillé le 


‘dimanche ? Vous laissez bien la terre telle qu’elle est quand vous vous en 


allez ; vous n’emportez rien. Ah! quand on est attaché à la terre, il ne 
fait pas bon s’en aller! Notre premier but est d'aller à Dieu; nous ne, 
sommes sur la terre que pour cela. Mes frères, il faudrait mourir le 
dimanche et ressusciter le lundi. 

“Tie dimanche,’ disait-il encore, ‘ c’est le bien du bon Dieu; c’est son 
jour à lui, le jour du Seigneur. Il a fait tous les jours de la semaine ; il 
pouvait tous les garder ; il vous en a donné six, il ne s’est réservé que le 
septième. De quel droit touchez-vous à ce qui ne vous appartient pas ? 
Vous savez que le bien volé ne profite jamais. Le jour que vous volez au 
Seigneur ne vous profitera pas non plus. JE CONNAIS DEUX MOYENS BIEN 
SURS DE DEVENIR PAUVRE : C'EST DE TRAVAILLER LE DIMANCHE ET DE PRENDRE 
LE BIEN D'AUTRUI’ 

‘ C'était là une des sentences favorites du Curé d'Ars. A la fin de sa 
vie, on la retrouvait plus que jamais sur ses lèvres, dans ses catéchismes, 
comme le fruit de sa longue expérience. 

‘ Soyons juste, le zèle de M. Vianney rencontra sur ce point des cœurs 
dociles. Ars devint promptement sous sa conduite, et fut toujours depuis, 
la paroisse exceptionelle que tout le monde a pu admirer. Jamais, le 
dimanche, un travailleur dans les champs, même au temps des récoltes, 
partout I’ honnête et doux repos de la prière. AE 


Some interesting anecdotes are gifen of the result of this teach- 
ing :— v4 


‘<Je me trouvais à Ars au temps de la fenaison,’ raconte M. l'Abbé Renard. 
‘ Sauf quelques rares éclaircies, qui avaient permis aux habitants de faucher 
leurs prés, la semaine avait cté pluvieuse ; le fourrage n’avait pu être rentrée 
le samedi, parce qu'il n’était pas sec. Le dimanche, bien que la journée 
fat magnifique, et que la récolte eût été exposée aux mauvais temps toute 
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la semaine, on ne vit pas un faneur dans les champs. Le territoire d'Ars 
était couvert au loin de tas de foin qui ne furent pas même remués. Je 
rencontrai un brave homme à qui je me permis de dire pour l'éprouver : “Mais, 
mon ami, votre récolte va se gâter ?”—“Je ne crains rien,” répondit-il; 
“ Dieu qui me l’a donnée, est assez bon et assez puissant pour me la con- 
server. Notre saint curé ne veut pas que nous travaillions le dimanche: 
nous devons lui obéir.” Dieu benit comme toujours cette obéissance. - Les 
habitants d’Ars, qui vivent du produit de leurs champs, voient augmenter 
assez rapidement leur aisance ; il n’y a que ceux qui se cachent pour en- 
freindre la loi du dimanche qui se ruinent; car, disait un brave homme, 
chez nous le respect humain est retourné.” ” 


In after days, when Ars became frequented by multitudes of 
pilgrims, it was the same: every kind of work was suspended on the 
Sunday, and even the drivers of the omnibuses set down their pas- 
sengers outside the village. 

Another source of anxiety to the curé were the cabarets or pot- 
houses, which, as M. Monnin remarks, are “la plaie de nos com- 
pagnes, et le désespoir des pauvres curés.” As the pothouse fills, 
the church empties. Of these there were two at Ars, both of which 
eventually, under the pressure of his continued persuasion of his 
people, he emptied and shut up. 

With such an, influence ever present, and such an example, Ars 
gradually put on a “physionomie grave et religeuse.” “It is diff- 
cult,” says M. Monnin, “now that a soil of secondary formation has 
covered this primitive vegetation, to track again the deep marks of 
labour which the hand of one able workman imprinted. The con- 
course of pilgrims, the great number of strangers who have fixed 
themselves at Ars to supply the wants of this concourse, have 
changed the face of the country; but twenty-five or thirty years 
ago Ars was a veritable Christian oasis” “I have very often 
_ walked in the fields,” one who often visits Ars said to us, “in the 
very midst of the harvest, but I have never heard an oath, never a 
bad word. One day I complimented an inhabitant on this: he 
answered me with simplicity, ‘We are worth no more than our 
neighbours ; but we could never commit such irregularities so near 
to a saint’ ” (p. 128). 

How he worked at the adornment of his poor shabby little church 
—how M. d’Ars, brother of the lady of the chateau, sent him various 
rich articles for the same from Paris—how he showed a joy almost 
infantine, and took all his people en féte to the great church of the 
Fourvières at Lyons, to give thanks for the unexpected gift-—these 
things are told in another characteristic chapter. Chapel after 
chapel was added to the church, dedicated to various saints, and 
ffrnishing occasions for the advancement of his work among his peo- 
ple: one to his patron Saint, John the Baptist, one to St. Philumena, 
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one the chapel of the Ecce Homo, one that of the Holy Angels. 
These were built without any pretensions, in the simplest and severest 
style, but filled with pictures and images, destined, in his view, to 
speak to the ignorant and to children, through their bodily senses, 
of things otherwise above their apprehension. 

VIII. Already the fume of the Curé d’Ars had travelled beyond 
his own neighbourhood, and his superiors, with a view to extend his 
usefulness, offered him a post of more importance in onc of the most 
beautiful districts of the Beaujolais. But every time that he planned 
a journey thither, circumstances occurred to prevent his going. At 
last a deputation from his parishioners waited on the Archbishop of 
Lyons, representing that their curé had no desire to leave them, or 
they to lose him. In consequence, he was retained at Ars. But 
his labours and his usefulness extended beyond his little parish. If 
any neighbouring curé was ill, if any special mission was to be 
accomplished, if a cure within reach was vacant, M. Vianney was 
the first to offer his assistance; and similar results followed to those 
which have been already recounted. He was beginning to be 
reckoned a saint, and wherever he went to officiate, crowds were 
gathered together. On one occasion he was invited to preach at 
Lima, a charming little parish which forms almost a suburb of 
Villefranche. In vain he declined ; his friend persisted, and at last 
prevailed by representing that, as the service was on a week day, 
the audience would not be numerous, nor difficult to address. The 
day arrived ; but the good curé had spent the whole of it in hearing 
confessions, and had made absolutely no preparation. He felt, as 
the Abbé Monnin tells us, that horror of his coming sermon which 
none can imagine but those who have also felt it—the horror of one 
condemned to walk without legs. He seemed to have neither 
words nor ideas. On arriving he found the church crowded with 
the principal inhabitants of Villefranche. Upwards of twenty clergy 
filled the chancel. At first he was utterly discouraged, but com- 
mitting himself to Him who promised to His apostles a voice and 
power not their own, he preached rudely indeed, but with such 
simple fervour that even those not commonly moved were seen to 
shed tears. 

IX. At this time must bə dated an institution entirely character- 
istic of him, founded, anc subsisting until its suppression twenty 
years after, at Ars; that which he called his “Providence,” or 
Female Orphan Asylum. He began by laying out the whole of his 
remaining patrimony (20,000 francs) in the purchase of a house 
near the church. He chose two of the most promising of his female 
parishioners, and sent them to be educated for the government of his 
«Providence.” He bound them by no vows, but trained them to 
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poverty, obedience, humility, entire trust in God’s providence. From 
one of them, Catherine Lassagne, who still lives at Ars, the details 
of the institution are derived. To these a third was afterwards added ; 
the three forming, in his own language, the head, the heart, and the 
arm of his establishment. 

The scheme was begun and carried out in the same enthusiastic 
spirit of absolute trust in Providence. When the two foundresses 
entered the home, there was no bread there. ‘Let us wait,” said 
they ; “ perhaps Providence will send us something to dine on.” And 
of course as in this, so in similar cases further on in the history of 
the Orphanage, the narrative goes on to recount how supplies came 
in as wanted. 

We cannot forget, in reading this part of the biography, the com- 
mencement and history of Mr. Muller’s Orphanage near Bristol, as 
related to us some years ago by himself on the spot. We may, in 
the sequel of our article, recur to the parallel. 

Meanwhile the central agent was not idle. 


« M. le Curé commença par ouvrir une école gratuite pour les petites filles 
de la paroisse. Il admit ensuite quelques enfants des paroisses voisines, 
qui se nourrissaient à leurs frais bien qu’elles fussent logées dans la maison. 
Il en reçut non pas autant qu'il s’en présenta, mais antant que le local en 
put contenir; ce local était alors trés-petit. On songen à bâtir. M. le 
Curé devint architecte, maçon et charpentier. Il faisait lui-même le mortier, 
taillait et transportait les pierres, et ne s’épargnait pas. Il n’interrompait 
sa rude et chère besogne que pour aller au confessionnal. 

“En très-peu de temps, avec l'aide de quelques personnes charitables, 
avec des ressources inespérées, la bénédiction de Dieu et la protection des 
saints, on put installer dans le local agrandi plus de soixante jeunes filles, 
logées, nourries et entretenues aux frais de la Providence, préservées du 
vagabondage et de ses suites, arrachées au scandale, remises dans le droit 
chemin, vivant, à l'abri des dangers qu'elles avaient courus autrefois, dans 
une atmosphère tout imprégnée de la bonne odeur de Jésus-Christ. Chaque 
nouvelle recrue était reçue comme la charité recoit les pauvres, avec plus 
d'amour que si elle eût payé sa pension et avec un désir plus grand de la 
conduire au bien. On se privait de tout pour que ces petites orphelines ne 
manquassent de rien. Elles n'étaient pas seulement, aux yeux du saint 
fondateur, dignes du plus tendre intérêt, en tant que malheureuses et délais- 
sées, mais elles lui apparaissaient comme Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ lui- 
même, prenant et acceptant pour son propre compte le bien fait à la dernière 
d’entre elles. 

“ Ainsi commença la Providence d'Ars ; ainsi commencent toutes les 
œuvres où Dieu met la main, humblement et pauvrement; il semble que ce 
soit là une condition de leur existence. Cependant, il est un fonds qui ne 
leur fait jamais défaut, même à leur début: ce sont les pauvres. C'est là, 
il est vrai, une richesse, car à peine le premier pauvre est-il entré dans une 
maison, que les difficultés disparaissent et les ressources arrivent : on dirait 
que la Providence y est entrée sur ses pas. On eut lieu de le remarquer 
dans l'œuvre du Curé d'Ars. Pendant un quart de siècle cette œuvre s’est 
soutenue sans appui visible, sans budget, sans revenus, sans capitaux, avec 
des depenses annuelles de 6 à 7,000 franes, Ce fut à cette occasion que 
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M. Vianney commença d'evoir sur les fonds secret de la Providence le crédit 
ouvert, qui lui permit de -éaliser tout ce qu’il voulut dans la suite. Il trou- 
vait des banquiers là où la Providence a des mandataires. Aussitôt qu’il 
avait un peu d'argent, vita il achetait du blé, du vin, du bois, et le reste 
venait de lui-même." 


For all details (and some of them are of great interest) we must 
again refer to the biog-aphy itself. But we cannot altogether pass 
over the course taken vith the poor girls :— 


‘ Quand elles avaient passé, dans ce noviciat, une période d'années plus 
ou moins longue, suivant les besoins de leur intelligence et de leur cœur, on 
leur cherchait une condition. La plupart. étaient placees chez des maîtres 
choisis avec discernemen et connus pour leurs bons principes. Les plus 
jeunes n’allaient au service que l'été; l'hiver, elles revenaient à la Providence 
pour s'y reposer, s’y retrcmper, y achever de se prémunir contre les dangers 
du monde et y déposer a rouille qui s'était attachée à leur conscience. 
Enfin, vers l'âge de dix-nenf ans, pour l'ordinaire, elles étaient définitive- 
ment rendues à la société. Quand, dans les maisons chrétiennes, on avait 
besoin de domestiques, 02 savait où les trouver. De temps en temps, ces 
filles obtenaient la permission de venir revoir leur bienfaiteur. C'était pour 
elles comme pour lui un „our de fête. Illes exhortait, les encourageait, les 
renvoyait contentes et cflermies dans la résolution d’être à Dieu et de le 
servir avec un redoublement d'amour et de fidélité. 

“Si quelques-unes témoignaient le désir de se consacrer au Seigneur, 
M. Vianney faisait choix de la congrégation où il les croyait appelées à se . 
sanctifier ; il leur fournissait, de ses deniers ou de ceux que la Providence 
lui envoyait, leur dot, lerr trousseau, leurs frais de route, d'installation et 
de noviciat. Pour celle: qui songeaient à se marier, il les faisait entrer | 
dans une famille chrétienne, leur tenait lieu de père et en remplissait les 
devoirs jusqu’à la fin. Illes fondaient une maison, élevaient leurs enfants 
dans la crainte de Dieu e dans l'estime de la sainte pauvreté, qu’on leur 
avait appris à aimer et à pratiquer.” 

“ L'instruction, sans casser d'être élémentaire, y était solide. Les enfants 
savaient bien ce qu'elles savaient. On leur apprenait, suivant leur aptitude 
et le besoin probable qu'elles en auraient, à lire, à écrire, à coudre et à 
tricoter. Mettant de cĉté les choses dont elles n'avaient que faire, on ne 
leur laissait rien ignore de ce qui pouvait, en donnant des pensées reli- 
gieuses à leur intelligence et de saines émotions à leur cœur, préparer 
leur bonheur à venir et l» prospérité des maisons qu'elles auraient plus tard 
à diriger. 

“En toute chose, le côté extérieur et purement réglementaire, regardé 
' comme si important à nctre époque, avait été négligé. La Providence a ses 
voies, qui diffèrent un pau des méthodes officielles. Il n’y avait pas d’uni- 
forme ; les jeunes filles =estaient dans le costume qu'elles avaient apporté 
en entrant. On ne doanait rien à l’ostentation. La pensée de P UNIQUE 
NÉcessatRe était renduc plus sensible par le mépris des superfluités vaines, 
et par l'ignorance absolce des pratiques de la vie commode. On mangeait 
du pain noir; on dormat sur la dure.” 


X. To the establisiment of the “Providence” were owing the 
“ catéchismes,” which for more than thirty years attracted multitudes, 
and made so great a part of the reputation of the Curé d'Ars. At 
the time of the Angelus, after the dinner of the establishment, as 
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soon as the one public room was cleared, M. Vianney appeared, seated 
himself at a table, his little audience gathered round him, and spoke 
to them for an hour. The description of these “catéchismes” is 
curious :— 


“Le principal objet de cette prédication familière, outre l’enseignement 
des premières vérités de la foi, était d’inspirer à ces enfants une vive bor- 
reur du mal et la crainte des jugements de Dieu. L’austére catéchiste faisait 
dans sa dogmatique une large place aux démons, à qui il attribuait, comme 
tous les docteurs de l'Église, une part immense dans les maux qui affligent 
le monde. Il ne craignait pas d'emprunter aux anciennes légendes les 
histoires les plus terribles, de manière quelquefois à glacer d’épouvante son 
jeune auditoire. + 

“ Chaque jour, un nombre croissant d'étrangers venaient se joindre à la 
portion stable de l'assistance. Tous écoutaient cetto parole étrange avee 
une religieuse attention, un grand contentement et un sensible profit pour 
leurs âmes. C'était un genre d'éloquence tout à fait à part, qui saisissait 
fortement les esprits et s’emparait immédiatement des cœurs. O’était l'Éivan- 
gile avec ses paraboles; ses comparaisons et ce caractère unique et admirable 
de suffire aux contemplations des plus hautes intelligences et d’être en 
même temps accessible à l'adoration des âmes les plus simples. Il était dès 
lors trés-difficile de fixer par l'écriture les vérités que le Curé d’Ars prê- 
chait, tant elles étaient saintes et d'un ordre élevé, tant elles s’éloignaient 
de la manière ordinaire de penser et de dire. On sortait de ces entretiens, 
le cœur plein, l'âme attendrie. On se promettait d’être fidèle à revenir le 
lendemain goûter encore cette céleste nourriture.” 


XI. The next portion of the biography, extending. from the esta- 


blishment of the “Providence” in 1825, to its suppression in 1847, 
opens for us rather forbiddingly :— 


‘ Nous voici arrivé au point de notre histoire, où elle s’illlumine d’éclairs 
et de prodiges. C’est à partir de l'établissement de sa Providence, qu'avec 
le bruit qui se fait autour de son nom, le concours qui se forme autour de 
sa personne, le rayonnement de sainteté qui en jaillit, commenee, à propre- 
ment parler, la vie miraculeuse du Curé d’Ars. Jusque-la, on voyait en 
lui le prêtre pieux, mortifié, doux, humble, charitable, on n'avait pas encore 
été frappé, comme on le fut dès lors, de ce quelque chose de singulier et 
d’incomparable, qui est le saint.” 


We can only venture upon a very brief summary of the contents 
of this portion. Of all the book, it is that which the least bespeaks 
our sympathies. Holiness is not for us, any more than it was for St. 
Paul, the result of strange and unnatural habits of life. Still, let us 
not judge the Curé d’Ars, nor the many who have practised self- 
denial after his fashion. None of us can help honouring the motive 
which led him to the practices here detailed, at however little we may 
appreciate their intrinsic value. Let not our want of sympathy with 
them prevent our admiring the deep and earnest self-denial which 

rompted them. We read how, at all times, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he could be prevailed upon even to take any meal; 
how, whenever new clothes were procured for him, he gave them, 
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garment after garment, to his poor; how pillow, bed, mattress, all 
went the same way, and at last he gave up his chamber and lay 
in an outhouse; how be changed his good bread for the contents 
of the beggars’ wallets; how one or two potatoes, boiled plain, 
cooked by himself, and taken at irregular times, were all that he ever 
allowed himself for nourishment. Sometimes a dash of the ludicrous 
mixes in the narrative. ‘They say, M le Curé,” once remarked his 
assistant to him, “that at one period of your life you easily passed 
eight days without eating.” “No, no, my friend,” answered 
the good curé, “it is an exaggeration ; the most I ever did was 
to pass a’ week with but three meals.” Another time his faithful 
housekeeper, Claudine Rénard, on taking her cow to feed in 
his neglected garden, found him eating a handful of grass. “ Well, 
M. le Curé,” said she, “so you are eating grass!” “True, my good 
mother Rénard,” answered he with a smile; “it is an experiment I 
am making, but it doesn’t agree with me.” 

On. being pressed to take more nourishment, and told he could not 
possibly live if he went on at this rate, he said gaily, “Truly, what 
says our Lord? ‘I have other nourishment—to do the will of my~ 
Father, who hath sent me,’” and added :— 

“¢ J'ai un bon cadavre; je suis dur. Après que j'ai mangé n'importe 
quoi, ou que j'ai dormi deux heures, je peux recommencer. Quand on a 
donné quelque chose à un cheval, il se remet à trotter comme si de rien 
n’était ; et le cheval ne se couche presque jamais.’ ” 

But such a mode of living could not but tell upon his strength. 
Some days he could hardly speak, and could not be heard during the 
sacred offices. His good friend at the château, and his ecclesiastical 
superiors at her instigation, tried to interfere, but in vain. On 
one occasion only did he deviate from his austerity; when any of his 
colleagues in the priesthood, or of his relations, came to visit him. 
Then he would send up to the chateau and get them a comfortable 
dinner, or if too late in the day for that, get Mademoiselle Pignaut 
or Claudine Rénard to prepare it in his own kitchen. 

XII. Such was the man: utterly and cheerfully regardless of self, 
strange and bizarre in his habits of self-denial, uncouth and even 
laughable in his appearance. It would have been stranger still, had 
there not been a deeper enthusiasm from which all these unusual 
energies were fed. Like many others of his sort under all beliefs, 
the good Curé d’Ars lived in the supernatural world. For him, those 
matters which soberer men have relegated into the realm of intellect, 
lived, and moved, and spoke in the objective field of view of his 
senses. So that the heading of the next chapter, “Comment M. 
Vianney fut persécuté par les démons,” need not surprise us. At 
attenuated body and a fervent spirit, for himself—a chronic state of 
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supernatural excitement induced by his influence on others—these, 
to an unbiassed critic of his biography, are ample materials for the 
objectivisation, for himself and others, of the prodigies here recounted. 
We do not, for our part, believe in his wishing, or in his “ compurga- 
tors ” wishing, in the least degree to deceive. We regard the Curé 
d’Ars as having been about as good a man as could be, and his wit- 
nesses as thoroughly simple and truthful. To us scepticism affects 
not the probity of the narrators, but the objectivity of the thing told. 
With Coleridge, we reply to such histories, when we are satisfied of 
the veracity of our narrators, “ That the man saw the ghost, I haven’t 
the slighest doubt; all I question is, whether the ghost wads there to 
be seen.” 

With these cautions, we will sum up the wonderful adventures of 
this curious chapter. They are full of horror, of quaintness, even of 
drollery. The poor curé was persecuted in all manner of ways, and 
in all manner of places—by demons shouting, clapping, hammering 
nails in his floor, dragging his furniture about, knocking at his door, 
talking uñknown languages in his court-yard, taking him off his legs 
and whirling him in the air. Sometimes they insulted and mocked 
him: “ Vianney! Vianney! you eater of truffles, we’ve got you!” 
Sometimes charges of cavalry dashed past him; horses were drawn 
up and let fall; gendarmes in big boots clumped about his room ; 
infinite flocks of sheep trotted over his head. Of course, others 
besides himself became testimony for these unearthly incidents. His 
brother clergy were sceptical, and said to him, “ Allons, allons, cher 
curé, faites comme les autres: nourissez-vous mieux; c’est le moyen 
de faire finir avec toutes ces diableries.” Sometimes they took even 
a severer tone, and treated the poor curé as a visionary and a maniac. 
Once, a party sleeping at the parsonage were frightened out of their 
wits by the noises in the night, rushed to his room, and found him 
quietly asleep. “ ‘ Levez-vous, lui crie-t-on, ‘la cure va tomber!’ 
“Oh! je sais bien ce qu’est,’ répondit il, en souriant. ‘Il faut aller 
vous coucher : il n’y a rien à craindre.’ ” 

Towards the end of his life the attacks of the demons became less 
frequent and less violent, and during the last six months they ceased. 
altogether. 

XII. Another, and very interesting portion of the biography of 
M. Vianney, consists of ‘ Ses Contradictions; ”” the strong opposition 
he met with from his brother clergy and others; how he boreit; how 
he overcame it by gentleness, by returning good for evil, by wonder- 
ful humility in his opinion of himself. One or two of these instances 
may be mentioned. One day he received a letter beginning thus :— 
“Monsieur le curé, quand on a aussi peu de théologie que vous, on 
ne devrait jamais entrer dans un confessional.” To multitudes of 
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letters which reviled him every day he had no time to reply. But 
this time, he immediately took his pen and wrote :— 

* Que j'ai de raisons de vous aimer! vous ÊTES LE SEUL QUI M’AYEZ BIEN 
connu. Puisque vous êtes si bon et si charitable que de daigner vous 
intéresser à ma pauvre âme, aidez-moi donc à obtenir la grâce que je de- 
mande depuis si longtemps, afin qu'étant remplacé dans un poste que je ne 
suis pas digne d’occupar, à cause de mon ignorance, je puisse’me retirer 
dans un petit coin pour y pleurer ma pauvre vie. Que de pénitences à 
faire ! que de larmes à répandre ! ” 


A meeting of priests was held, and a AER EN taken to memo- 
rialize the new Bisho of Belley against “the maladroit undertakings 
and unseasonable zeal of one of his curés, to whom his own ignorance 
and incapacity ought to have suggested more prudent and distreet 
conduct.” It was no: the first time that such representations had 
been made to his superiors. The poor curé fully thought the time 
would come for his disgrace and dismissal from his cure. On one such 
occasion the memoria- happened to fall into his hands. He attached 
his own name to it, and forwarded it to its destination, remarking, 
“They are sure to succeed this time, for they have my own sig- 
nature.” The matter ended in an entire justification of M. Vianney 
by his bishop, who visited Ars, first by his vicars, then in person, 
and admired all he sw. The clergy for the most part followed ; 
and the most insolent-of his enemies became his ue and did da 
ample justice in the end. 

XIV. We have arrived at another interesting part of M. Vianney’s 
strange career. Suck a life as we have described could not but in 
the course of years affect seriously his health. He had a wonderful 
constitution, which szemed to rally from attacks of illness, no one 
knew how. 


«< Je ne me trouble plus sur sa santé,’ disait le médecin ; ‘elle relève d’un 
autre que moi, et quand je ne peux plus rien, cer AUTRE peut'encore. Au 
moment où il semble qu'il va nous échapper, il reprend soudain et comme 
par enchantement de nouvelles forces.’ ” 


It was the beginning of May, 1843. The crowd at Ars was every 
year greater and greeter, and began to surpass his unaided power of 
ministration. Durinz this month (held especially sacred as the mois 
dé Marie) it was his practice to preach every evening. But on the 
third day he was so il that he was obliged to leave his pulpit for his. 
bed, and grave symptoms soon showed themselves. The following is 
an extract from a letter of this date :— 

«c Ars, 6 mai 1848. 

“4Notre saint curé est malade à nous faire penser que sa couronne est 
prête et que les cieux vont s’ouvrir pour lui. Je ne puis vous peindre la 


consternation et les larmes de toute la paroisse. Des cierges brilent à tous 
les autels, les chapelete sont à toutes les mains. Les premiers jours, on 
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fut obligé de mettre des gardes à la porte de Ja cure, pour retenir une foule 
indiserétement empressée qui demandait à la voir encore, à recevoir une 
dernière bénediction. On ne put calmer cette ferveur qu’en avertissant du 
moment où le Saint, se relevant sur son lit de douleur, donnerait une béné- 
diction générale. 

«í Cest vraiment un sentiment bien profond et bien indéfinissable que 
celui qui remplit nos âmes. Je comprends maintenant la tristesse des 
apôtres, lorsque le Seigneur leur annonça qu'il allait les quitter.” ” 


“(Du fond de ma petite paroisse, écrit à son tour M. l'Abbé Renard, ‘j'eus 
bientôt appris cette triste nouvelle. Je partis sur l'heure même pours Ars. 
A mon arrivée, j’eus le bonheur d’embrasser le saint prêtre ; je le trouvai 
dans un tel état de faiblesse que sa mort me parut imminente. ‘ Vous 
voulez donc nous quitter, monsieur le Curé? ” lui dis-je avec émotion.—‘‘Je 
vous laisserai mon corps, et mon âme ira là-haut,” me répondit-il en me 
montrant le ciel de sa main défaillante. Il y avait dans l'expression de sa 
figure et de son geste, dans son regard élevé vers le ciel, quelque chose de 
sublime que je ne saurais rendre, mais qui me remua profondément. Je 
n'eus pas la force d’ajouter un seul mot; je sortis le cœur et les yeux pleins 
de larmes. 

Partout dans le village régnait un morne silence. ‘La consternation 
était peinte sur tous les visages: on eût dit qu'il y avait un mort dans 
chaque maison. Les pélerins erraient sur la place publique et autour de 
l’église comme un troupeau sans gardien, les regards tournés vers le pres- 
bytère pour étudier le moindre incident et recueillir les moindres détails. 
Aussitôt que les gardes-malades paraissaient, on se groupait autour d'eux : 
‘ Comment va le saint curé ? comment va le bon père ? ” demandait-on avec 
anxiété.” ” 

On the fifth day, the result of a consultation of physicians was so 
serious, that his confessor determined on the immediate administra- 
tion of the last sacraments. It was intended not to have the bells 
rung as usual, for fear of increasing the general sorrow. The sick 
man hearing this intention expressed, turned quickly to the person 
beside him. “ ‘Allez faire sonner,’ dit-il; ‘ne faut-il pas que les 
paroissiens prient pour leur curé?’” 

Two days after the ceremony a sudden amelioration took place. 
A letter says : — 


“ Voici deux jours que les médecins trouvent notre saint curé beaucoup 
mieux. Nous jouissons d'autant plus de ce bonheur que nous étions lom 
de l’espérer. 

“Le vénérable malade est d’une docilité exemplaire : il prend tout ce 
qu'on veut; hier il avait recommandé qu’on jetât son bouillon de poulet, 
mais son confesseur étant venu le gronder, il le prit sans mot dire. L'autre 
jour, en voyant toute la faculté autour de son lit, il dit en riant: ‘Je 
soutiens en ce moment un grand combat. —* Et contre qui donc, monsieur 
le Curé ?’—* Contre quatre médecins. S'il en vient un cinquième, je suis 
mort.’ ” 


His recovery, and his resumption of his extraordinary labours, 
rapidly followed. But a desire of his, which had long been a source 
of apprehension to his parishioners, now came strongly on him, and 
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became a grief no longer future but present. His hümility and self- 
distrust conspired, with his sense of feebleness and insufficiency for 
his now overwhelming duties, to make him long for solitude and 
relief from work. Added to this was the circumstance that his bishop 
had lately associated with him the Abbé Raymond, one in whose 
hands he could leave his parish without apprehension. His bio- 
grapher describes him as on one side of his nature a cenobite, on the 
other an apostle. These two elements had long been in conflict within 
him ; and now for a time the former prevailed. On the night of the 
lith of September, 1843, after having confided the secret only to the 
superintendent of his “ Providence,” he left Ars. But he had been 
overheard, and the village was on the watch. He was pursued, but 
eluded his pursuers. He fled, by a circuitous route, to his native 
village Dardilly. There he intended to prepare for his end, in the 
quiet valley of Chante-Merle, where as a boy he had tended his parent’s 
flock. As a letter of this date says, “ Le pauvre saint homme espère 
fuir le concours et l’espèce de célébrité qui le poursuivait. Son 
humilité ’empéche de voir qu’il en sera obsédé, quel que soit le lieu 
qu’il choisisse pour être celui de sa retraite.” 

The issue was that by order of his bishop he returned to his cure. 
The account of his arrival is worth extracting :-— 


“Une voiture fut bientôt prête. On la prit jusqu'à Savigneux. Dans 
cette dernière paroisse, pendant que le saint curé se reposait et réparait ses 
forces, l'Abbé Raymond dépêcha, à la hate, sa domestique pour annoncer 
aux habitants d’Ars que leur bien-aimé pasteur allait leur être rendu. 

En un instant, la population fut sur les portes et dans une inexprimable 
attente. On allait, on venait, on se croisait, on s’attroupait, on s'inter- 
rogeait. ‘C'est M. le Curé!’ ce mot eut bientôt fait le tour du hameau : 
la place se couvrit de monde; les ouvriers quittaient leur travail; les 
batteurs de blé jetaient leur fléau ; les femmes laissaient leur ménage. On 
avait échelonné sur la route des vedettes pour signaler de loin l'arrivée du 
saint homme, la foule se portait de préférence sur tous les points par où on 
s'attendait à le voir paraître. Enfin un grand cri s'élève : ‘ Voilà le Saint!” 
On se précipite à sa rencontre: c’est à qui l’apercevra le premier; c’est un 
empressement, un mélange, une confusion inowe. On ne savait exprimer 
sa joie que par des pleurs; on se jetait à genoux devant lui pour recevoir 
sa bénédiction. Plus il s’humiliait, plus les marques de respect redoublaient. 
Les uns lui baisaient les pieds, d’autres cherchaient à toucher sa soutane, 
la plupart fondaient en larmes et se recommandaient à ses prières. I fit le 
tour de sa place, appuyé sur le bras de M. Raymond, et répandant des 
bénédictions. Quand il lui fut possible de s’arracher aux étreintes de la 
foule, il entra à l’église et fit la prière du soir devant toute la paroisse, 
trop heureuse de pouvoir encore s'unir à son pasteur dans un profond 
sentiment de bonheur et de reconnaissance.” 


XV. We come now to the hardest time in our good curé’s life— 
the suppression of his “ Providence.” As we follow the biography, 
we cannot help feeling that there might be two sides to this part’ of 
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the story. We give simply the facts however, as related by 
Catherine Lassagne herself. 

Jealousies of this orphanage, its principles, and its procedure, had 
long been rife. “It had no certain means of support: it kept great 
girls, who might be maintaining themselves, idly spending their time 
in prayers.” Ecclesiastics objected to it, as not being under the con- 
trol of a religious order. Others were indignant that the girls were 
not taught more. All this disquieted the curé, and made him fear, 
in his humility, that he was not acting in the line of God’s will. At 
last he determined to make over the direction to the sisters of St. 
Joseph ; and both parties having obtained the diocesan authority, the 
cession took place in the presence of the vicar-general of the diocese, 
and of the general superior of that order. The curé felt it deeply : 
but, as M. Monnin remarks, “ A côté des grands sacrifices il y a tou- 
jours de grandes bénédictions.” The orphanage became a gratuitous 
school and pensionnat under the good sisters, and continues to do its 
work; and the curé’s labours were transferred to the pilgrims of Ars. 

XVI. It is to these latter that we have next to turn our attention. 
But the portion of the subject which now opens upon us is so full of 
interest and importance,—the pilgrimages themselves,—the résumé of 
the teaching and pastoral character of the curé; the evening and 
close of his course,—and our own poor estimate of that course and its 
attendant circumstances,—is so difficult to hurry up in few words, 


that we must request the patience of our readers for a second article 
on the Ouré d’Ars. 


R2 


INCENSE AND LIGHTS. 


Incense; a Liturgucal Essay, By RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE, 
ALA., LLD., Priest of the Church of England. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: 1866. 


The Altar, and Lights on the Altar: being a Correspondence between 
the Lord Bishop of Ely and the Rev. John W. H. Molyneux, B.A. 
published with his Lordsinp’s sanction. Second Edition. London: 
1865. ? 


Vestments and Incense ; ther Meaning and Use. By M.B.X. Second 
Edition. London: G. J, Palmer, 1868, 


WE Conyers M_ddleton, in the early part of the last century, 
published his fa-nous “ Letter from Rome,” there was a general 
outcry on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy, then but a small 
body in England. It vas pleasant enough for the wits of George II.’s 
time, when it was rar2 for a “man of spirit” to be seen at prayer, 
to be told that most of the ceremonies of the Roman Church, and 
perhaps some of the English, were but continuations of the old 
Roman idolatry; the airy and really acute clergyman hit the vein 
of many of the light thinkers of the time, probably of the leading 
spirits of his own University of Cambridge; for he was soon after 
made Professor of Mineralogy and Public Librarian; but it was 
galling enough for ths then little band of Roman Catholics to have 
the favourite Puritar reproach of idolatrous worship strengthened 
by the authority of = popular wit and savant. The author of the 
“Popish Book” entitled “The Catholic Christian Instructed,” in 
which a confutation o? the “Letter” was attempted, probably wes a 
faithful representative of the desire of the Roman Catholics generally 
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to be freed from the suspicion of following in their worship the 
ceremonies of heathendom. 

The author of the “Catholic Christian” was perhaps not very 
well acquainted with the great works on ecclesiastical rites and 
ceremonies which had already been written by members of his own 
communion, or he would not have thought it necessary so emphati- 
cally to deny the heathen origin of some well-known observances. 
But though learned antiquarians and ritualists had noticed the 
curious conformity of some of the rites of Christian Rome with those 
of pagan Rome, the general feeling, both of most Romans and some 
Anglicans, was shocked at the idea of deriving from paganism 
ceremonies which had been generally adopted in the Christian Church. 
This feeling has to a very great extent passed away; men are able 
to discuss calmly, and with reference simply to evidence, the Hebrew 
or pagan origin of Christian ceremonies. For instance; in the great 
Roman Catholic “ Kirchen-Lexicon,” which represents the views of 
the orthodox yet liberal party of Dollinger and Hefele, we find the 
development of Christian worship thus described :— 


“ Christian worship received its fundamentals or essential ingredients from 
Christ and the Apostles, by whom at the same time the Old Testament 
sacrificial worship, with the rest of the ceremonial law was abrogated; not 
that the Jewish forms of worship were without influence on the formation 
and development of the Christian, the contrary could not fail to be the 
case, for the Old Covenant forms historically the introduction to the New, 
and the two exercised a reciprocal influence. Even from heathendom 
Christian worship may have adopted some forms, such, that is, as rest upon 
purely human and natural principles; in one case as in the other, it had 
but to give them a Christian sense, a Christian application. Even though 
the form of worship ordained by Christ and the Apostles contained all 
essentials, it could not, from the nature of the case, be fully stamped and 


moulded in externals during the Apostolic age. . . . Worship was to 
receive fuller development with the lapse of time, and this development 
was to be regulated by external circumstances. . . . It was carried on 


under the guidance of the Church, yet, for the most part, less by express 
enactments than by spontaneous action, so that it sprang from the needs of 
the Christian faith and Christian life.”* 


This seems a fair statement of the principles under which the 
worship of the Christian Church developed itself from the simple 
service of an “upper room” in Jerusalem or Antioch into the stately 
rites of Moscow or Rome. / 

Incense and lights are two of the concomitants of divine service 
over a large part of Christendom, and their re-appearance in several 
English churches of late years has brought them frequently into 
discussion. It may, therefore, perhaps be worth while to attempt to 
trace, so far as our materials will permit, the history of their intro- 


* Wetzer and Welte’s “ Kirchen-Lexicon,” ii. 937: sw. “ Cultus.” 
e 
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duction into, and employment in, the services of the Christian 
Church. i 
With regard to incense, it is, we believe, scarcely an exaggeration 
to say, with Cardinal Bone,* that the use of incense was so constant 
among all races, however barbarous, that without frankincense or 
some sweet-smelling fumigation, they hardly thought a sacrifice duly 
performed. In the dawn of history we find that the Egyptians 
burned some kind of swect-smelling gum or twig in honour of their 
deities: and in the Scripture records, we are told that Solomon’s 
“strange wives” used incense as a part of their idolatrous worship.f 
Huldah the Prophetess, in the days of Josiah, declared that the Lord 
would bring evil upon Jerusalem, because the inhabitants had burnt 
incense to other gods; and Josiah put down the idolatrous priests, 
whom the kings of Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high 
places in the cities of Judah.f Jeremiah laments over those who 
burned incense to other gods; Isaiah over those who “ provoked. 
the Lord to anger, and burned incense upon altars of brick; and 
Ezekiel is grieved at those who “ offered sweet savour to all their 
idols” upon the tops of mountains and under every green tree. 
Such was the use of the “sweet savour ” of frankincense in the false 
worship of a Semitic race. And if we turn to the Aryan races, we 
find that the burning of perfumes has formed part of the ceremonies 
of Hindooism, whether under Brahmanism or Buddhism, from a 
very remote antiquity. In Homer, Hector desires the Trojan Queen 
to approach the Temple of Athene with incense, and the altar is 
constantly spoken of as “fragrant with incense.” || Herodotus 
(6, 97) tells us that Datis offered three hundred pounds’ weight of 
frankincense in honour of the twin gods of Delos; and Empedocles] 
speaks of appeasing the Cyprian goddess by offerings of untainted 
myrrh. Nor was the religious use of sweet odours less frequent 
with the Romans. In Virgil’s great poem the altars of Venus glow 
with frankincense, and a frequent epithet of the altar is “ turicrema,” 
incense-consuming.** But it is needless to multiply instances ; for 
the constant recurrence of frankincense in the Roman poets, in con- 
nexion with religious ceremonies, is a matter of sufficient notoriety. 
Incense was burnt upon altars; sometimes alone, sometimes in addi- 
tion to animal sacrifices; it was swung in censers, not only in pro- 
cessions in honour of the gods, but in the processions of princes; and 
sometimes on such occasions altars of incense were erected in the 


+ Quoted in Krazer, “ De Liturgiis,” p. 223. + 1 Kings xi. 8. 
= 2 Kings xxii. 17; xxiii. 6. § Jer. i. 16; Isa. lxv. 3; Ezek. vi. 13. 
l Tl, 6, 270; 8, 48, ete. . 


I Empedocles, the philosophic poet, 310 (Ed. Sturz}. Compare Pindar, Fragm. 95. 
se Virgil, Aineid, i. 417; 4, 458. 
e 
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streets. It is almost needless to add that when the Roman empcrors 
came to be deified, incense was offered before their statues. 

Under the Mosaic law it was an especial characteristic of the 
priestly tribe, that it was chosen from among all the tribes of Israel 
to offer upon the altar, to burn incense, to wear an ephod before the 
Lord.* Minute directions for the preparation of the incense are given 
in the Book of Exodus; + it was to be burned with the “ meat-offer- 
ing ” of flour and oil; + it was to send up its sweet odours from the 
altar of incense in the Tabernacle—as afterwards in the Temple—at 
the lighting of the lamps in the evening and at the trimming of the 
lamps in the morning;§ and on the Great Day of Atonement the 
high-priest was to take “sweet incense beaten small,” and put it 
upon the fire before the Lord, “that the cloud of the incense may 
cover the mercy-seat that is upon the testimony, that he die not.” || 
Many minute directions or “rubrics ” were added to the simple com- 
mands of the Pentateuch in later times, as may be seen in Lightfoot’s 
“ Treatise on the Temple-Service ;”’ but these are the uses of incense 
directly prescribed in the old law. It is to be noted; that incense is 
nowhere in the Mosaic law commanded to be used with animal sacri- 
fices—a circumstance which constitutes an essential point of difference- 
between the Hebrew and the Gentile use of incense. 

To the question, when and whence was incense introduced into the 
services of the Christian Church, we cannot give a very conclusive 
reply. Some generations back, even writers so learned and able as 
Bellarmine and Bona contended that its use was an Apostolic tradi- 
tion, and was, in fact, an inheritance from the Jewish Church ; the 
“sweet savour,” which had ceased in Jerusalem when the Temple 
was destroyed, was, they thought, continued in the new Temple in 
which Christ was pleased to dwell. But the influence of a more 
critical age has shaken this opinion, and Binterim and Liift are very 
much less confident of the primitive antiquity of the use of incense 
than their predecessors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
There is, in fact, no trustworthy evidence of its employment in 
Christian worship ‘before the fourth century; while, on the other 
hand, expressions are found in writers of the second century which 
seem conclusive against the opinion of Bellarmine and Bona. Athena- 
goras, the Christian apologist, writing about 170 A.D., declares that 
“God, who is Himself the perfect fragrance, needs not nor requires 
the fragrance of incense-burning”’4]-—-words which he would hardly 
have used if the fumes of incense filled the Christian sanctuary ; 
indeed, his argument requires us to suppose that Christians did not 

„Ofer incense, and heathens did. Tertullian (about 200 A.D.) says 

> Deut. xxxii. 10; 1 Sam. ii. 28; 2 Chron. xxvi. 18. + Exod. xxx. 84, 


$ Levit. ii. 1—16. § Exod. xxx. 7, 8. || Levit. xvi. 12, 13. 
e “T Legatio pro Christianis, e. 13. 
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that Christians, praying for the Emperor offered not a poor penny- 
worth of frankincense, sut a nobler sacrifice of prayer from a pure 
heart: and again, he seys, in so many words, that Christians bought 
no frankincense, thougk they were better customers to the Arabians 
for the costly gums and spices with which they embalmed their dead, - 
than the heathen were or frankincense.* And ‘again he says, that 
though he might burn she Sabæan spices in a place where there was 
an unpleasant smell, he never used them as the heathen did, before 
their idols; + that is (ae we understand him), he did not use them in 
worship. Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian’s™ contemporary, “ alle- 
gorises the whole notion of incense, and appears to know it only as a 
mystical type.” + Arncbius, another apologist, about the year 296, 
speaks of \the heathen -use of incense, which even with them (he 
says) was |not a primeval custom, in terms which imply that he 
is defending the Christian’ omission of this practice.§ Nor is 
incense mentioned by the earliest of those writers who profess to 
describe Christian worsh°p. Justin Martyr says nothing of it; and 
if it was used he coulé hardly have omitted to mention it, for he 
professes his intention tc a give a frank and full narrative. Incense 
is never mentioned in the directions for public worship which form 
part of the so-called “ Apostolical Constitutions,” and one remark- 
able passage-in the severth book seems hardly compatible with the 
use of material incense. Nor does Cyril of Jerusalem mention incense 
in the lecture in which he describes the divine service for the in- 
struction of those who were about to be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion. : 

If this were all the evidence, it would seem clear that the use of 
incense was not introduced into the services of the Church earlier 
than the fourth century. But this is not all; some evidence is pro- 


+ & Anologeticus,” cc. 30 and 42. The latter passage runs, “‘ Thura plane non emimus; 
si Arabiæ queruntur, scient SaEæi pluris et carioris suas merces Christianis sepeliendis 
profligari quam diis fumigands.” Of this Dr. Littledale “finds” a various reading, 
“Thura plane nos emimus. Si A=abiæ queruntur ;” and he translates the latter sentence, 
“If Arabia De questioned!” Dr Littledale says that he found this “ without surprise ” 
(“ Incense,” p. 13); most scholers would have been very much surprised indeed at such 
a phrase as “ Si Arabiæ queruncur,” in the sense which the learned Doctor attributes 
toit. The emendation is perfctly gratuitous; and the “non” is supported’ by the 
corresponding negatives in sevezal parallel sentences. 

_ t De Coroné Militis,” c. 10 

t “Incense,” p. 18. Dr. Littlelale urges, in extenuation of this passage, that Clement 
also explains the Christian altarto be a righteous soul, which interprotation (he says) 
‘does not in the very least disprove the existence of a well-recognived piece of Church 
furniture in his day.” It doer not disprove it if there- is positive evidence per contra ;, 
but it shows thet Clement did aot regard the Lord’s Table as an altar, in the proper 
sense of the word, whatever his =ontemporaries did. ° 

§ “ Adversus Gentes,” bk. vii c. 26. || See “ Apologia,” i. e 61. 

4 Book. vii, ch. xxxiii. $ 1. A passage in the second book will be noticed presently. 
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duced on the other side. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus in the first 
half of the third century, writes, in his appalling picture of the 
terrors of the latter days, “The churches too mourn with a mighty 
sorrow, because neither oblation nor incense-burning (dvpéapa) is 
accomplished, nor service well-pleasing to God.” * Now, even if the 
passage be genuine, it is by no means certain that it is not an 
instance of the description of Christian things under Hebrew imagery 
—à kind of metaphor which Hippolytus not seldom uses. But it is 
not unquestioned ; it is not found in the text as given by Combefis 
in his “ Auctarium,” and the best investigators of Christian anti- 
quities, Romanist and Protestant, either formally deny its authority 
or pass it over in silence. The so-called “Constitutions of the 
Apostles” make their earliest appearance in history in the fourth 
century, and the first six books at least were probably drawn up in 
the latter part of the third. In the second book, which relates to the 
various orders in the Church, we read: “Let the widows and 
orphans be accounted among you after the manner of an altar 
(Svotacrnpiov), and the virgins after the manner of the incense 
(Supedparoc).” + But this passage, which is quoted to prove the 
Christian use of incense in the the third century, seems to prove the 
very reverse. The author of the “Constitutions” seems to say, 
“The widows and virgins who serve the Church, with their prayers 
and alms and good deeds, are the altar and the incense of the 
Christian sanctuary; let them receive due honour.” And it has 
already been noticed that nothing is said of incense in the liturgical 
directions of the eighth book, though they are minute enough to 
include the feather-fan (¢«rié:ov) with which the deacons were to drive 
away flies from the wine on the Holy Table. 

On the whole, then, we hardly meet with trustworthy evidence of 
the use of incense in churches before the fourth century. Then, 
when the Church came forth from the catacombs and expanded under 
the patronage of Christian emperors, the services of the Christians 
assumed a splendour outvying that of the heathen temples in their 
best estate. Rich vestments, altars adorned with precious stones, 
crosses, and lamps of gold and silver, costly thuribles sending forth 
clouds of sweet incense, were among the appliances of Christian 
worship when it no longer courted concealment. From this point, 
evidence becomes tolerably abundant, both in East and West. 
Ephraem the Syrian (about 370) begs his friends not to bury him 
with sweet odours, but to offer frankincense in the sanctuary. “ Follow 
me,” he says, “to the tomb with your prayers, sweet odours offer to 
ex “De Consummatione Mundi,” c. 34. 

+ Ch. xxvi. § 5. The words of the common text, “rot duprarypiov rertphoducay ral,” 


are not found in the Vienna MSS., and are perhaps an interpolation. 
° 
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God.”* The third of the so-called “A postolical Canons”—a collection 
not earlier than the end of the fourth century+—forbids anything 
to be brought into the sanctuary but oil for the lamp and incense 
(évpiapa) at the time of the holy oblation. St. Ambrose, commenting 
on. the appearance of the angel Gabrielt to Zaccharias (St. Luke i. 11), 
prays, “ May an angel stand by our side too, aye, and give himself to 
our sight, as we cense the altar (nobis adolentibus altaria) and offer 
the sacrifice.” This passage is, we think, to be taken literally, even 
though the pseudo-Ambrosius (probably of somewhat later date), in 
the treatise on the Sacraments (iv. 4), tells us that a congregation 
free from transgression and sin is the sweet incense of the now 
Tabernacle. From this paint it is needless, though it would be easy, 
to multiply quotations, fcr we have reached the age of Liturgies 
still extant; and, as Cardinal Bona remarks, notbing is more con- 
stantly prescribed in Liturgies than the use of frankincense and sweet 
odours among the ceremonies which accompany the sacrifice. True, 
we have probably no Liturgy which has not received many additions 
since the fourth century,§ especially in the rubrical portions ; but the 
very universality of incense inclines us to ascribe an early date to its 
introduction into the sanctuary, at least in Oriental churches, even 
independently of other testimony. 

Now, was the use of incense introduced into the Christian Church 
from the services of Judaism or heathendom? It would be rash to 
decide absolutely either for one or the other, and it is, of course, pos- 
sible that one part of the Church may have adopted the use of swect 
odours from the Hebrew Temple-service, while another borrowed it 
from heathen ceremonial; more particularly as it seems to have been 
introduced at very different epochs into different Churches. At Rome 
itself, for instance, some writers ascribe its introduction to St. Leo, 
others to St. Gregory the Great; statements from which we may at 
least conclude that its use there can claim no very high antiquity. 
On the whole, we are disposed to think that the adoption of incense 


* In Krazer, “De Liturgiis,” p. 221. It is noteworthy that the wish of Ephracm 
(to judge from this passage) was diametrically opposite to the practice of Tertullian’s 
age.—See above, p. 236. 

T This is the opinion of the learned Roman Catholic, Von Drey, whose arguments 
seem conclusive. It is of courss not demied that many of the ganons are of carlier 
date; but so long as their dates ave uncertain, they cannot be used to prove the anti- 
quity of the customs which they prescribe. 

t The Roman Missal (in the benediction of incense following the oblation) strangely 
speaks of Aichael the Archangel standing on the right hand of the altar of incense. 

§ Dr. Littledale, indeed (“ Incense,” pp 17 and 19), seems to date the whole of the 
so-called Liturgy of St. James “ circ. 4 D. 50,” and that of St. Mark, “a p. 70 ;” but this 
is a “private opinion ;”’ 16 seems, in fact, doubtful whether any Liturgies were coh- 
mitted to writing before the time of St. Basil. Seo his discourse “ De Spiritu Sancto,” 
ch. 66, and Daniel’s comment on che passage, “ Codex Liturgicus,” iv. 25. 
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into Christian worship is due rather to heathen than to Hebrew 
influence. We do not believe—though this is a point which has 
been inadequately investigated, and on which it would be presump- 
tuous to speak positively—that the imitation of the Jewish Temple- 
services in the Christian Church began so early as the fourth or fifth 
century. That the Synagogue contributed much to form the carly 
Christian worship has been often remarked, and may indeed be said 
to be conceded on all hands; but incense, so far as we know, was not. 
used in the services of the Synagogue. On the other hand, it is now 
acknowledged, as it could not but be acknowledged since the evidence 
of the monuments has been more widely known, that the Christians 
of the fourth century had no horror of pagan rites and symbols, as 
such.  Philostorgius even reproaches the orthodox with burning 
incense before the statues of Constantine; and there seems to be a 
suspicion that the younger Theodosius’s* prohibition of such practices 
has reference at least as much to Christians as to pagans ; the principle 
of Gregory the Great, to turn heathen rites to Ohristian uses, was 
probably, even in his time, a tradition of Rome; and if the use of 
incense in churches had been simply a continuation of its use in the 
Temple (as some contend), it is difficult to explain how it comes to pass 
that there is no mention of such use in the writers of the first three 
centuries ; nay, that they speak of incense, whenever they do mention 
it, as belonging to pagan worship. 

On the whole, it seems probable that incense, like holy water 
(which came into use about the same time), was adopted from pagan. 
temples into the Christian sanctuary. And this opinion is very much 
strengthened when we look at the manner in which it is used. In 
the Jewish Temple the incense was burnt on an altar, with the single 
exception that on the Day of Atonement, as there was no altar in 
the most Holy Place, the high-priest carried fire with him from off 
the altar of incense; in taking the sacred fire he took the altar with 
him, so far as was physically possible. If, as the Epistle io the 
Hebrews seems to indicate (ix. 3, 4), there was an altar of incense, or 
some kind of stationary censer (@vj:arjpwv), within the veil,f even 
this ceases to be in any respect an exception to the general law. But 
in the Liturgies we find nothing of this; although the old name of 
“altar” (Ovoworipeoy) came to be applied to the Holy Table, the 
Liturgies do not direct incense to be burnt upon it. In the directions 

* Codex Theod., lib. xv. tit. 4. De Imaginibus Imperialibus Lex Unica. 

+ See Freeman, “ Divine Service,” ii. pt. 2, 169, who harmonises Exodus and Hebrews. 
differently. 

Í Ovoracripioy is not, however, as Dr. Littledale seems to think (“ Incense,” p. 21), 
eprimarily or commonly applied to the altar of incense : the LXX. commonly use it for the 


altar of burnt-sacrifice. The expression ĝuciarhpiov Suprdparog (Exod. xxx. 1; Luke 
i. 11) shows that dvctacrfjpiov did not of itself include the notion of incense. 
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of the Liturgies the alta-, the sacred vessels, the elements, the clergy, 
the people, are censed ; “hat is, the sweet odours of the incense are 
made to pass over them. All this is entirely unlike the Hebrew use ; 
if can scarcely have been derived from it, nor does it suggest the 
same symbolism. To vs it seems to have had a wholly different 
origin. Fumigation is a form of purifying; as water is used to 
remove impurity from the body, perfumes are used to destroy any ill 
odour. Hence, in Eastern climes, it was—perhaps is still—a custom 
to cense or fumigate the guests at their entrance into the presence- 
chamber of a great king And the same observance seems to have 
been usual with those who entered the sanctuary of the gods ;* it 
was thought fitting that they should remove from themselves, so far 
as might be, the pollutions and associations of their daily life; hence, 
lustral waters and the smoke of incense. The priest or the worshipper 
was to go before his d&ty pure and breathing an odour which had 
become sacred from asscciation. To this, it seems to us, the use of 
incense in the Christian Jhurch exactly conforms. The sweet savour 
of incense is passed upcn the ministers of the sanctuary before they 
enter on their sacred functions, over the sacred vessels and the Holy 
Book before they are used in the solemn service; always, as it seems, 
with the purpose of hallawving them, separating them from the usages 
of common life.t True, the prayers which accompany or precede the 
“censing” do not, for the most part, refer to the purifying symbolism ; 
they rather refer to the “sweet savour” of the Gospel and of those 
who preach the Gospel ; to the ascending of incense, like prayer, to 
heaven ; to the glory of tod, who was wont of old to show himself in 
a cloud. But the gesture of censing is certainly older than the 
prayers; and it would ke as erroneous to conclude that ceremonies 
were at first adopted in tae Church for the mystical reasons assigned 
in the Liturgies, as to scppose that the ecclesiastical vestments were 
deliberately adopted in eccordance with the symbolism expressed in 
, the prayers used in vesting. In one case as in the other, the use 
came first, the symbolism followed. But, in fact, the notion of the 
symbolic purification by-incense is by no means wholly absent from 
the Liturgies. Thus, in the “ Prayer of the Incense,” in the beginning 
of the so-called Liturgy cf St. James, we find, “ Turn to sweet savour 
the ill savour of our soul and body ;”$ and in the second “ Prayer of 
~ Winer, Realworterbuch, ax. “ Raiichern.” 

+ This is nearly the view of Thomas Aquinas. “Thurificatione non utimur quasi 
cærimoniali preecepto legis, sed sicut ecclesiæ statuto; unde non eodem modo utimur 
sicut in lege veteri erat statutum. . . . Pertinet autem . . . primo . . . ad reverentiam 
hujus sacramenti, ut scilicit pe bonum odorum depellatur si quid corporaliter be 


odoris in loco fuerit.” —Summa, purs. iii. qu. 83, art. 6 ad, 2, m. 
Į ’Evwdiacoy quüv rè dvodd ç rite duxnc ral rod owparoc.—Neale’s “ etralogia,” 
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the Incense,” after the expulsion of the uninitiated, “ Purify our 
mind and thoughts from unclean desires, and worldly guile, and all 
inworking of the devil ;’* nor are similar instances wanting in other 
Liturgies. But sufficient evidence has been produced to show that 
the conception of incense, as symbolising a purifying power, is found, 
among other conceptions, in the ancient Liturgies. Incense is used 
in the old English missals, whether of the “use” of Sarum, Bangor, 
or York, much in the same way as in other Western rituals; but 
neither Sarum, Bangor, nor York follows Rome in the blunder of 
substituting Michael for Gabriel as “standing at the right hand of 
the altar of incense.” 

When we turn from the subject of incense to the consideration of 
the use of lights in divine service, we approach a rite of which the 
symbolism at least seems at first glance sufficiently unambiguous. 
Light is the natural symbol of truth and purity, as darkness of error 
and foulness. And this symbolism is adopted by the Lord Himself. 
Light is, in the New Testament, the symbolic representation of life; the 
life of purity and holiness in the knowledge of God in Christ; the 
Lord is Himself the light of the world; He lighteth every man 
coming into the world. He is the ‘ Sun of righteousness,” the “ Day- 
spring from on high.” In all these expressions, however, natural 
light is made the symbol of spiritual light; and this thought rather 
leads us to see why the early Christians made their profession of faith 
towards the East, the abode (as it seemed) of God and light, and 
their renunciation of sin towards the West, the abode of Satan and 
darkness, than to the introduction of artificial light into Christian 
symbolism. Let us see what we can glean from history as to the 
symbolic use of lights in Christian ritual. 

The passage in the Acts (xx. 7, 8) in which “many lamps” are 
described as burning in the upper room where St. Paul broke bread, 
would prove the ceremonial use of lights in the Apostolic age, if (as 
the Abbé Martigny naively remarks) it had not been mentioned that 
the assembly took place at night. In fact, the earliest instances 
which we meet with of the ceremonial or symbolic use of lights in 
the Christian Church are quite of another kind, and have no relation 
to the administration’ of the Holy Eucharist. Christians, no longer 
“ sorrowing as those without hope,” regarded their brethren departed 
as passed into the “Paradise of Light;” and this belief they expressed 
symbolically by placing lights in or near their tombs: lamps, which 
by their style appear to belong to the second or third century, are 
frequently found in or near the resting-places of the dead in the cata- 
combs. Something of the same thought appears in the often-quoted 

e 34th Canon of the Council of Elvira in 305: “It is decreed that 


* Neale’s “ Tetralogia,” p. 55. 
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tapers be not lighted in the cemetery in the day-time, for the spirits 
of the dead are not to be disquieted.”* There is here a trace of the 
old heathen belief that the spirits of the dead hovered round their 
tombs. From this practice was probably derived that of burning 
lamps before the images of saints; from tho actual tomb, the light 
was transferred to the cenotaph, and, finally, to the statue. The burn- 
ing of lamps or tapers in grave-yards is again referred in a passage 
of St. Jerome, which has become a “locus classicus” on the subject 
of lights in churches. At the beginning of the fifth century, Vigi- 
lantius, a Protestant before his time, inveighed against some of the 
abuses which had crept into the Church. Among other things, he 
ridiculed the lighting of tapers in the churches in broad daylight, a 
rite which he thought “almost pagan.” Jerome arose in his might 
in defence of the established ceremonies, and attacked “ Dormitan- 
tius ” (as he nick-named him) with his usual impetuosity :— 


“We do not,” he says, “ light tapers idly in broad day-light, but simply 
to dispel the darkness of night. And even if a few lay peoplo or religious 
women do light tapers in honour of martyrs, is not their holy simplicity of 
the same knd as hers who bestowed the precious ointment on the Lord ? 
It is a master in itself indifferent, and falls under the rule of ‘being per- 
suaded in one’s own mind’ (Rom. xiv. 5.) Are we to avoid every ceremony 
or gesture which may once have been employed in honour of heathen deities ? 
I grant thai in all the churches of the East, when the Gospel is to be read, 
lights are kindled even in the full light of the sun, not in this case to dispel 
the darkness, but in token of joy, and in order that under the form of 
material brightness, that light may be set forth of which we read in the 
Book of Psalms, ‘Thy word is a lantern unto my feet and a light unto 
my paths.’ "+ 


From this passage we gather the following facts :—The placing of 
lights on or near the tombs of martyrs was a common usage at the 
end of the fourth century ; Vigilantius thought it a half-pagan prac- 
tice; Jerome does not deny that it was adopted from the old paganism, 
from the midst of which the Church had been brought, but defends 
it simply as an innocent folly. In the services of the Church, it was 
the universal custom of Oriental churches to light lamps at the read- 
ing of the Gospel as a token of joy, and to signify the light of the 
‘Word; and this seems to have been (at least in the East) the only 
ceremonial use of light in divine service. As to the practice of the 
West with regard to lights in churches, the passage determines 
nothing. 

The lighting of tapers in honour of saints and martyrs, against 
which Vigilantius protested, never vanished from the Church, but 
developed itself from an innocent folly into an extravagant super- 


* In Brangs Collection of Canons, ii. 6. à 


+ Adv. Vigilantium, ch. 7. Compare the letter to Riparius (109 in Villarsius’ edition). . 
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stition. Space forbids us to trace the records of the costly lamps and 
candlesticks given by emperors, and kings, and prelates in honour of 
the tomb or the shrine of some favourite object of devotion. Suffice 
it to say, that frankincense and wax-tapers in front of statues became 
as common in Christian Italy as they had been in pagan Italy in the 
days of Cicero.* 

Even before the days of Jerome, the splendour of the ecclesiastical 
lamps or candlesticks, of which we have occasional record, seems to 
indicate a more than merely utilitarian view of the lights in churches. 
If we may trust the “ Acta Proconsularia,” adduced by Baronius (ad 
ann. 303), seven silver candlesticks were handed over by Paul, Bishop 
of Cirta, to the persecutors of Diocletian’s time. The mystic number 
and the precious metal certainly suggest a ceremonial employment. 
The lamp, or the “holy lamp,” mentioned in the third of the “ Apos- 
tolic Canons,” was perhaps a single light hanging in the sanctuary. 
When Prudentius,t speaking of Laurence the Deacon, makes the 
persecutor say— 


“Tho story goes, in your nocturnal rites, 
Wax tapers stand on candlesticks of gold,” 


we ought, perhaps to attribute the costliness of the apparatus to 
the wealth of the poet’s imagination; but the passage seems to show 
that candelabra of great splendour were familiar to Prudentius, if 
not to St. Laurence. In Paulinus, Jerome’s contemporary, we find 
a distinct allusion to the use of lights about an altar; where, in his 
verses in honour of St. Felix, he speaks of the crowded lamps which 
encircle the altar ; į of the perfumed tapers which turn night into 
day, and add, a splendour even to day itself. Whether it was a 
constant practice to surround the altar with lights, or whether the 
altar on this occasion shared in the general illumination in honour 
of St. Felix, does not appear. A trace of the use of lights in ritual 
appears in the directions given for the ordination of an acolyte in 
the “ Statuta Antiqua,” which commonly pass under the name of the 
Canons of the Fourth Council of Carthage. Here the archdeacon is 
directed to hand to the acolyte a taper-stand with its taper,§ that the 
candidate may know that he is appointed to the duty of lighting 
the lamps in the church. And by the end of the sixth century, the 
acolytes had themselves acquired in the Western Church the name 
of “ ceroferarii,” taper-bearers (as Isidore of Seville informs us), from 
their carrying tapers when the Gospel was to be read or sacrifice 


* “ Omnibus vicis statum, ad eas thus et cerei.””—Cicero de Off, iii. 26. 75 
+ Liber Peristephanon. Hymn ii. v. 69. 

į “Clara coronantur densis altaria lychnis.”—Nat. iii, S. Felicie. 

$ Ceroferarium cum cereo. Canon vi. (vol. i. p. 142 in Bruns’s Collection). 
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offered.* According to she directions in the Gregorian Sacramentary, 
seven of these taper-berrers were to take part in the procession to 
the altar at a pontifical High Mass; and the “Ordo Romanus 
Vulgatus ” tells us that they set down their candlesticks on the floor 
of the church, three to the right [of the altar ?], three to the left, and 
one in the space betw2en. At the reading of the Gospel, two of 
them, or sometimes all the seven, accompanied the reader to the 
“ambon,” or lectern, and remained near him during the reading of 
the Gospel. The earliest mention of the burning of lights during 
the whole service of the Mass appears to be in the “ Micrologus,” a 
work of the eleventh century; and Innocent III., at the end of the 
twelfth, first mentions the placing of lights upon the altar itself.t 


` The Council of Trent (Sess. 22) declared the number of lights at the 


celebration of Mass a master of indifference; still, for the sake of order 
and uniformity, the Roman Curia has enjoined the use of two tapers 
only at private Masses, said by priests; at chanted Masses, four, six, 
or even more, according to the occasion. In pontifical Masses the 
old number seven is retamed.t 

As in the Latin Church tapers are kindled before images of saints, 
so in the East they burr before their pictures. In particular, before 
the “‘iconostasis,” or chancel-screen, numerous lights are generally. 
placed, which are reflected in the plates of silver or gold with which 
the dresses of the figures painted on the iconostasis are frequently, 
adorned. At the “lessar entrance” of the Greek Liturgies, when 
the Book of the Gospels is borne in solemn procession from the 
“ prothesis,” where it is kept, to the “ambon,” where it is to be 
read, wax candles and incense precede the long procession as it winds 
through the church; and again, at the “greater entrance,” when 
the sacred elements are Lorne to the altar, the ministers of the church 
are preceded by lights,.and the way before them is made fragrant 
with the sweet odours 2f incense. Peculiar to the Greek Church 
are the three-branched and two-branched candlesticks borne by 
bishops in certain high solemnities, to signify the Trinity and the 
two-fold nature of Christ. A “corona lucis,” consisting of twelve 
equal lights for the signification of the twelve Apostles, with one 
larger candle to symbol-ze the Lord himself, is also not uncommon 
in Greek churches. f 

In the Reformed churches of the Calvinistic school, the ceremonial 
use of lights is utterly abandoned ; but in the Lutheran churches 
two lights are retained on the Lord’s table at the time of divine 


* “A deportandis cereis quan Evangeliun legendum est, aut sacrificium offerendum.” 
Tsidore’s “ Origines,” lib. vii. cL. 12. 

+ De Mysterio Missæ, lib. ii.-ch. 21. 

+ These particulars (from the time of Isidore) are taken from an article by Fr. Xavier 
Schmid, in “ Kirchen-Lexicon,” vi. 498. 
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service. Incense is retained in none; but the Lutheran Augusti* is 
of opinion that its use by way of fumigation would not be without 
its advantages, nor does he believe that a little incense would change 
the Lord’s Supper into a Roman Mass. 

Wax tapers only are used in modern times as altar lights. Probably 
no other have ever been actually placed upon the altar, though oil- 
lamps have frequently burnt in front of it, suspended from the roof. 
The “ Congregatio rituum ” has, we believe, decided against the use of 
any of the more choice modern compounds, as paraffin for instance, in 
altar-decoration.t For wax has its own mystic signification ; as it is. 
the product of the choicest parts of the flowers, and as it costs the life 
of the creatures which produce it, it is especially fit for an offering. 
Those merciful hives which save the lives of the bees, seem to destroy 
the latter part of this symbolism. An especial blessing of tapers 
for the use of the sanctuary takes place, in the Roman Church, on 
February 2, the day on which is commemorated the bringing of Him 
to the Temple whom aged Simeon hailed as a “ Light to lighten the 
Gentiles.” The “Candlemas,” or blessing of the tapers, does not 
however appear to have been originally one of the ceremonies of 
the Purification, or, as it has sometimes been called, St. Symeon’s 
Day, which seems to have been instituted in the fifth century. 
February was in the early days of Rome the last month in the year, 
and was especially devoted (as its name implies) to ceremonies which 
were to cleanse away the sins of the year past. And at this time 
the women with lights used to search, as once Ceres did, for 
the vanished Proserpine. Now, if we may trust the testimony of 
Baronius, Pope Gelasius, at the end of the fifth century, finding it 
impossible to extirpate the various pagan festivals which clung to 
their ancient haunts, changed their object, directing (in this case) 
that hallowed tapers should be borne at this season in honour of the 
Holy Mother of the Lord.f Whether the custom were introduced 
by Gelasius, or (as some think) by a later Pope, Sergius, there is no 
reason to doubt that the account given by the great annalist is sub- 
stantially correct. The “Candlemas” came in place of some heathen 
festivity in which lights were used. 

And with regard to the first adoption of lights as a part of the 
ceremonial of worship, something of the same kind is probably true. 
‘St. Jerome in his reply to Vigilantius nowhere hints that the lights 
were adopted from the Temple or the Synagogue, although he alone 
among the Latin Fathers of that timo understood Hebrew, and was 

* Handbuch der Chrish. Archaol., ii. 728. 

+ See Herzog., vii. 517. . 

ei Venerable Bede, after speaking of the old heathen festival, says, “ Hanc lustrandı 
consuetudinem bene mutarit Christiana religio;” and compares the lights of Candlemas 


to the lamps of the Wise Virgins. “De Ratione Temporum,” c. 10; in Ducange, s.v. 
< Candelaria.” E 
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not slow to display his knowledge of Hebrew ritual. Christians used’ 
lights to manifest their joy as generations of heathens had done before 
them, and as generations of Christians have done since, without a 
thought of Temple or Synagogue. It seems natural to man to delight 
in brightness, and the exhibition of lights as a sign of joy, being in 
itself neither heathen nor Christian, but natural, may surely be turned 
without blame to Christian uses. The symbolic language of visible 
light may be used to remind men of Him who is the “ Light of the 
World.” Such use of light seems to fall under Dr. Lift’s principle, 
that ceremonies which have been used in heathen worship, if they 
are not by their very nature heathen, need not be rejected from 
Christian worship as if they had been contaminated by their former 
use. The Apostle utterly forbade “sitting at meat in an idol’s 
temple;” but he enjoined men to “lift up holy hands” in prayer, 
though that was the very gesture of heathen supplicants. 

It is agreed on all hands that, for several centuries before the 
Reformation, incense and lights were constantly used in divine 
service, both in East and West. And this alone is with many a 
a sufficient reason for wishing to re-introduce them into the English 
Church. The desire for uniformity in externals accompanies, and 
sometimes caricatures, the desire for unity in essentials. We often — 
find the former very strong in minds which, having little power of 
abstraction, are somewhat astray about the latter. But however 
universal the use of incense and lights may once have been, this 
universality cannot over-ride the actual laws and customs of the 
Church of England. ' : 

Into the legal question we do not propose to enter. The Church 
of England seems to us to sanction neither incense nor lights in her 
sanctuaries; and we have no doubt that whenever the question of 
their use is brought formally before the highest Court of Appeal, the 
law will be declared to be against them; against lights, indeed, the 
Judicial Committee seems almost to have decided already. But so 
long as the state of the law remains in doubt, it would be in the 
highest degree unfair to taunt those who have introduced lights or 
incense into their churches with unfaithfulness to their engagements. 

But, to take the question in a more broad and general light. In 
matters of ritual we continually find the example of the Jewish 
Church appealed to as an argument for a splendid service in the” 
Christian Church. For instance, Mr. Edward Stuart'says” :— 

“Did not God give to the Jews of old a pattern for their tabernacle and 
their temple-worship which was most beautiful and glorious, on purpose 
that it might serve as a type and picture of the worship of the courts of 


heaven? And has he not told us by the mouth of St. John the Evangelist 
how beautiful that worship is which is offered day and night before H& 


* “Sacramental Worship,” p. 11. x 
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throne on high? Do we need less than the Israelites did to have our 
hearts and minds inftamed with the love of that glory which is promised to 
us as our inheritance ? ” 


And, again, “ M. B. X.” says, in eloquent words, in the verses on 
“ Vestments and Incense,” the title of which stands at the head of 
this article :— 
“The Ritual of the ages past, 
Tho Ritual of the future scene, 


In one celestial mould are cast, 
Our Ritual is the link between. 


“Let it be like what went before, 
And like what shall hereafter be; 

For God was, is, and evermore, 
Shall be the same unchangjngly.” 


Now, we entirely sympathise with the love of beauty and the 
reverence for holy things which breathe alike through Mr. Stuart’s 
sermon and “ M. B. X.’s” verses; but the reasoning appears a tissue 
of fallacies. In the first place, is it true that the old Hebrew 
worship was especially gorgeous? No doubt the Tabernacle was 
decorated with the best skill which God had given to the Israelites 
in the wilderness, the Temple with all the appliances of Tyrian art; 
costly metals and precious stones were not spared in either. But 
what splendid service was ordained in the Books of Moses, ‘where 
alone we can find that,— 

“Which God vouchsafed to give of old, 

A Ritual to the chosen race ?” 

The dress of the priests was extremely simple; the high-priest 
wore his gorgeous robes on rare occasions; the daily sacrifices—for 
which no minute directions are given—the offering of incense, the 
tending of the sacred fire, the lighting of the lamps, the sacrificing 
the offerings brought by worshippers; these can hardly have formed 
a very splendid service. No chanting is prescribed in the Mosaic 
ritual; indeed, the “noise of them that sing” * seems rather to have 
suggested idolatrous worship; nor were any musical instruments 
used by the priests except trumpets; there is hardly a trace in the 
Mosaic books of any set form of prayer. No doubt a much more 
. Splendid ritual developed itself in later times; but we must look in 
the Pentateuch alone for the pattern which Moses saw in the Mount. 
And the services which we find there must have derived their 
solemnity rather from a multitude of earnest worshippers than from 
any gorgeousness of the appliances of worship. Probably the festival 
services of any great Church in East or West greatly surpass, in in 
éheir appeal to eye and ear, the services which were once held in the 
courts of the Temple. 


* Exod. xxxii. 18. j 
s2 
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In truth, the whole appeal to the Jewish services seems to rest 
upon a fallacy. It is granted that the Christian services are of 
greater worth and dignity than the Jewish, even as the Divine 
Son himself is greater than the servant Moses. But does it follow 
that their superiority should consist in material splendour? Ought 
it not rather to consist in more light and knowledge, in a larger 
measure of the “ spirit and the truth ? ” | 

And the appeal to the vision of St. John—the attempt to make it 
a representation of that towards which all ritual should tend, to set 
forth Christian ritual as an intermediate stage between the Jewish 
and the heavenly, seems to us not less unfortunate. Surely it must 
be evident in that wondrous Apocalypse heavenly truths are set 
before us under imagery derived from Jewish worship; partly from 
the Temple; partly, as in the instance of the “elders,” from the 
Synagogue. ‘To take the material imagery, under which the seer 
was inspired to set forth to us the heavenly verities, for essential 
parts of heavenly blessedness, is to cramp and confine the heavenly 
within the limits of the earthly, to kill the spirit by overmuch 
devotion to the latter. 

If a certain kind of ritual, certain acts of service, are as essential 
to the due worship of God as some would have us believe, how 
are we to account for the almost total absence of ritual directions in 
the New Testament itself? If, for instance, as Mr. Skinner* tells 
us, on the authority of Suarez, “ lights are necessary for the ceremony 
of consecration,” is it not a little strange that so momentous a truth 
— if truth it be—should rest on the assertion of a Spanish Jesuit of 
the sixteenth century? How is it that we have no Christian 
Leviticus to refer to as a conclusive authority? Is it even con- 
ceivable that for so many generations men should have remained in 
ignorance that lights were essential to the due celebration of the 
most solemn rite of Christianity? It is only when a man’s mind has 
been long steeped in the ideas of a particular school of theology that 
he becomes capable of entertaining such thoughts. 

The truth is, we cannot discuss the simplest matter connected with 
divine service—a vestment, a thurible, a candlestick—without finding 
that the discussion involves different conceptions of the whole nature 
of revelation, the whole constitution of the kingdom of God on earth. 
The discussion leads us into a region where taste, feeling, early 
influences determine our acceptance of principles at least as much as 
reason; and here we can expect no agreement. We think, however, 
in spite of the nonsense put forth occasionally by newspaper corre- 
spondents and popular lecturers, that there is an increasing disposi- 
tion among thoughtful men to tolerate different forms of worship. 
The Lord Himself left us but the simplest directions for prayer, for 
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the “washing of water,” for the constant commemoration of His 
death in the Holy Supper; the parable of the grain of mustard-seed 
seems to apply to the development of worship as well as to the 
extension of the limits of the Church: the Lord gave to His Church, 
not a stereotyped form, but a power of growth; a capacity for 
adapting itself, without losing its vital principle, to the needs of 
Greek or Roman, Englishman or Hindoo. And if this be so, it 
would seem to follow that all that is really necessary for Christian 
worship is, that prayer be duly said in the Lord’s spirit, that the 
sacraments which the Lord ordained be duly administered, and 
(according to the Apostolic precept) that all things be done ‘‘ decently 
and in order,” and “to edification,” so as to build up the Church 
firmly on the great Corner-Stone. These principles being firmly 
held, it seems that “all things are lawful ;” to take the matter for 
the present in its broadest aspect, saying nothing of Church govern- 
ment or connection with the State, any form of worship is lawful 
which any congregation finds to be a fit expression of its aspirations 
towards God. If any company of the faithful find their thoughts raised, 
their devotions quickened by the murmured monotone, the sweet chant 
of the “ full-voiced choir,” the “ pealing organ,” the rich vestments of 
the ministers, the long procession with lights and incense, then surely 
for that company such a form of service is right. If others find 
delight in the more simple yet impressive service which is generally 
found in English churches—the well-known prayers and lessons 
devoutly read; the Canticles, and perhaps the Psalms, chanted ; the 
sermon according in tone with the service; for them that form of 
service is right. Or, again ; if another little band of disciples find a 
yet simpler kind of worship answer best to their needs—the prayer 
unpremeditated, or at least unwritten; the hymn sung with rough 
earnestness to some simple tune; the “word of exhortation” in 
homely phrase ; then, for such a band, that form of service is right. 

But is is evident that such unbounded freedom with regard to 
forms of worship is quite incompatible with the status of a national 
Church. Chasubles, incense, and lights, itis true, teach no doctrine ; 
a man may look upon sweet odours and altar-lights simply as inter- 
esting reminiscences of those old days when they were rendered 
necessary by the closeness and darkness of the “dens and caves of the 
earth ” where Christians met to worship; but there are but few who 
can so detach them from the views with which they are commonly 
associated. The preaching of Transubstantiation—so that it were 
done guardedly, and certain well-known phrases avoided—would 
in most churches occasion less scandal than the introduction of a 
thurible. 


“Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Qyam qua sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus,” 
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is an adage nowhere more verified than in matters relating to 
divine science. And, -ndeed, there are ceremonies which cannot be 
to any one matters of indifference; gestures of the body often speak 
as plain a language as she tongue; so that forms of worship cannot 
be indifferent except to those with whom doctrine is indifferent also, 
and that is, happily, very far from being the case in the English 
Church. That Churck is exceedingly tolerant of varieties in the 
mode of celebrating di-ine service; .and in a great city like London, 
where services which heve any marked peculiarity attract worshippers 
from all quarters—whare, in fact, every one can find some church 
the service in which answers to his needs—this variety does not seem 
undesirable; but in gereral there must be in a national Church some 
approach to uniformity, not only of teaching, but of worship. A 
Church which has services—often the only services accessible to the 
parishioners—in every parish in the land, must set some bounds to 
eccentricities. It is simply intolerable that a country village should 
be afflicted with services which seem to the villagers (not knowing 
the difference between Sarum and Roman colours) pure and simple, 
Masses like those of Rome.* A national Church must have services 
such as are acceptable to the great body of Churchmen throughout 
the land ; and it is quite certain that if the time should ever arrive 
when in any large number of churches the services have departed © 
very widely from the standard which Englishmen instinctively 
recognise as fitting their national character, then the only body 
which represents the force of the national will, Parliament, will inter- 
fere to prevent such aberrations; and if such interference should 
ever take place, it is much to be feared that some real good will be 
swept away in destroy:ng what are often annoyances rather than 
evils. 
S. CHEETHAM. 


* Dr. Littledale proposes a zompromise on this matter (Guardian, Aug. 7, 1867) :— 

“a. Retention of the vestments wherever now in use. 

“5, Permission to use them in all churches henceforth built, when its [sic] founder 
and first incumbent are so miried. 

“o, Permission to employ chem at extra services in old churches and chapels when 
both churchwardens and not less than one-third of the communicants of the congrega- 
tion shall agree to petition for their use. 

“d. Permission to employ them at the regular services when not less than three- 
fourths of the communicants, -ogether with the churchwardens desire it. 

& e, Prohibition in other cass.” 

We sympathise with the object sought to be attained; but (a) is clearly out of the 
question, as it would perpetuate the evil in those churches where vestments, etc., have 
been introduced against the wishes of the parish or congregation ; and (4) would meet 
tho case when it tis really desrable to retain them. (d) would require guarding; for 
when a parochial congregation has been dispersed by obnoxious practice, and a congre 
gation of strangers formed, it would clearly be most unjust to permit three-fourths, f 
the communicants of the latter to prescribe the form of service. 

e 





THE SYMPLEGADES. 


AT day the sea to a river wrought, 

And we felt the wild race had the Argo caught; 
With a roar it travell’d—we scudded blind, > 
And saw not before us but only behind ; 

For a black-blue mist rode down on the wind, 
That flay’d the billowy crests and drave 

The gather’d deep in a monster wave; 

Till it rose on our lee thro’ its hvid shroud, 

Like a mountain that hideth his head in the cloud. 

Up it drew us, and we could feel 
The water grow steep underneath our keel, 

Till we seem’d to be riding the whirl of a wheel. 


Vanish'd the mist; and on either hand 

A solid darkness seom’d to stand : 

For ’twixt two horns of rock lay we— 
Twin moving capes that shut the sea, 

And yroll’d up its race, till the waters clomb 
In a rampant chasm of roaring foam, 

As tho’ Charybdis were rolling on edge, 

Up we career’d on the boiling ledge. 


*Twixt jagged peaks the choking surge 
Panted up thro’ the straiten’d gers, 

As the toppling mountains nearer swung 
And a frown of darker terror flung: 

But Argo scored her furrow in light, 

Like a shooting star on the arch of night; 
See and cliffs seem’d all of an hue, 

Glaring an awful midnight blue, 

And a moment we held our labouring breath, 
As on every face fell that shadow of death. 


Coïléd horrors there we saw, 
With Gorgon eye and gnashing jaw, 
And dragon scale with sea-slime foul, 
And Echidna’s hiss and Chimara’s howl, 
To chill the steersman’s soul with awe: 
But a heart of iron great Hera gave, 
And Iason was bravest where all were brave. 
e 
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His voice was lost in the vast turmoil, 

But he call’d on his heroes to ease their-toil, 
And the broadside of oars all a-feather bear, 
Like a falcon’s wing when she floats in air. 
For on the sea-stream’s force we sped, 

And Iason saw astonishéd A 

His crew above him ever rise, 

Head over head, and the prow at the skies; 
Then gave his whistle of quick alarm, 

To call on each heart and to nerve each arm. 


We answer’d him with all our strength, 
Lashing the surge till she leapt her length : 
Like a young blood-mare that feels the spur, 
At every stroke we lifted her; 
And each oar-tree of Pelian fir 
Bent, like a thing of brush and sap, 
As he pushed her stem-on at the roaring gap. 
—The roaring gap that grew ever more narrow, 
As we went Sih the speed of a home-drawn arrow. 


*Midst madden’d sea and jostling crag 
We never let the oar-time flag ; 
‘With one grace lovely, with one strength strong, 
As tho’ we listen’d but to Orpheus’ song, 
We rode on the war of the tortured wave, 
Cahn ’mid the strife for death or hfe, 
Calm in the great-heart might of the brave. 


As the alcyon sits her floating nest, 
Our Argo rode the torrent’s crest ; 
Straight as shuttle threads the loom, 
Pierced her keel the slippery gloom. 
Dizzy tho’ the rush she made, 
In unruffled phalanx play’d, 
Dipp’d and rose each palmy blade ; 
And silent music seem’d thro’ us to flow, 
Like the Dorian march when it moyes on the foe. 


As the dreadful chasm we topp'd, 

On the dexter yard-arm an eagle dropp’d. 

Mortal eyrie none was nigh, 

And we knew he had dived thro’ the deep of the sky : 
For ’midst that glare of charnel blue 

He kept his own ambrosial hue, 

With russet plume'and eye of flame, 

As from the throne of Zeus he came, 

And pruned his wing, with eager yell 

Screaming defiance to death and hell. 


Three oar-strokes sat the omen there, 
Then on shadowy pinions swam the air; 
And a shout for good luck the heroes sent 
After him up the firmament, 

As back to the blessed gods he went. 


Iason knew the holy sign, 

And it cheer’d his heart like the new-made wine. 
Well the omen did he fulfil, 

With sleight of hand and with force of will. 

For the midmost oar in the sea-room scant 

Was grazing the crags of adamant, 

And the love of gods and the prayers of men 
Had not been able to save us then! 
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The starboard paddle he from him flung 

—Idly over the wave it swung— 

And with wrestler’s grip round the larboard clung, 
And clench’d it deep in the torrent’s leap— 

Deep in the whirlpool’s roaring heart, 

Till the blood from beneath his nails did start. 

Like an oak, whose roots have wrapp’d a rock, 

He stood to meet the coming shock. 


It came—we heard with blunted crash 

The butting crags together dash. 

‘While round us the splinters of adamant flew, 

And a wild fire of sparks ht the lurid blue, 

We heard the baffled monsters yell, 

And a storm of foam o'er the mast-head fell, 

But ere those fronts in battle mix’d, 

We had shot the black gorge and were gone from betwixt. 


Down we shot— the crags recoil’d: 
Then forth the prison’d surges boil'd 
In pitch-black troughs with their crests in the sky, 
Like a pack of sea-monsters in headlong cry. 
But our pilot’s cunning there was spied, 
Who shunn’d their mid volley and steer’d us wide; 
Or our safety had been too fearful odds 
For the pray’rs of men and the love of gods. 
For the sea before us and in our wake 
Curld like the folds of a monster snake, 
Whose voluble surges quick to drown 
Had coil’d us around and had suck’d us down. 
But, like a feather that bends at a breath,! 
She swerved on her heel and with sidelong keel 
Left on her beam their dance of death. 


We cheer’d and row’d, and every stroke 
Whirl’d aloft the water-smoke, 

And spake to the heart of the thick-ribb’d oak ; 
And we felt o’er her frame a shudder skim, 

As a wrestler trembles in every limb, 

‘When his foe at last lies under him. 


Leagues we flew, but many or few 

No one cared and no one knew ; 

For the sea seem’d sky, and time seem’d none, 

For joyfulness that our course was won, 

And the fearful capes were vanish’d and gone. 

At length we marked our steersman smile, 

And broadened the oar-palm to rest awhile. ‘ 


Flat in their tangled web of scum 

The waters lay, their voices dumb ; 

Flat as a stalk-strewn harvest floor, 

Where golden ears rustle and ripple no more : 
Save where the surf curl’d o'er the-strand, 

Like a barley-ridge spared by the reaper’s hand. 
And the holy balm of a windless calm 

Crept o’er the wave, as the heroes gave 

Up to the gods their Pæan-psalm. 

And we wera aware of a soft smooth shore, 

And ’neath our respite-reeking oar 

The silver pebbles tinkled shrill, 

And a stream of sweet water fell down from the hill. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Orestes: a Metrical Drama. By W. P. LANCASTER, M.A., Author of 
“ Philoctetes.” London: Alfred W. Bennett. 1867. 


\HE author of Philoctetes, a drama after the antique, which took hold of all 
readers having any pretensions to taste and scholarship on its first appearance, 
has, in the title-page of a new drama, Orestes, broken through his incognito, 
and revealed to the outer world a secret for prudential reasons confided hitherto 
to but few. His first essays in verse were published in hisown name. ‘Præ- 
terita,” ‘Studies in Verse,” ‘‘Eclogues and Monodramas,” all bespoke a 
considerable degree of refinement, and a rare capacity for handling classical 
themes with kindred grace and force. But, if we are not mistaken, he once or 
twice, as young authors are wont, waxed wroth with his critics: and, though 
he would now be the first to own the great advantage of a little quizzing and 
fault-finding, it is quite conceivable that he did wisely in seeking their rages 
de novo, and in an anonymous guise, when he put forth his Phi/octetes. That 
poem was the result of hints which he had taken as to style, concentration, and 
independence; and its success has proved that his second descent into the field 
of poetic contests, as a fresh competitor, was a very happy and clever thought. 
The exuberance of a very fertile fancy came forth subdued and kept in bounds ; 
the subject chosen was simply and classically treated; and many competent 
judges have not hesitated to assign to Philoctetes as ngh a rank as Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Atalanta in Calydon (faultless among that author's faulty effusions), and 
a higher rank, if we may dare say so, than Matthew Arnold’s Merope, 

From the favour which his Philoctetes won him, Mr. Lancaster has taken 
courage to come before the public as “ himself again,” and in a drama the name 
of which, at the first blush, would lead us to fancy he was again building on an 
old dramatic base, he seeks its sympathy for a new venture. But Orestes 1s no 
reconstruction of the Euripidean play; it has not the faintest connection with 
the Oreste.an trilogy of Æschylus. The hero is a prince of a house little known 
to ancient poetry, save where it is casually mentioned for its riches and power 
by the Alexandrian poet, Theocritus; and his very name is scarce known to 
history, and barely preserved, without prestige of exploits attached to it, by tra- 
dition. In short, this Orestes is a prince of the Larissean branch of the 
powerful house of the Alcuadse, which divided with the Crannonian branch, 
known as the Scopadæ, a wide-spread influence in Thessaly before and after the 
days of Pisistratus. An Aleuad Orestes is mentioned by Thucydides as a 
suppliant to Athens for aid against his factious kinsfolk ; but there is nothing, 
in this drama to indicate ihat aught save his name has been borrowed; nor, 
indeed, do we find that, except so far as the genealogical tree constructed by 
Buttmann supplies names, and simply names, for the characters of the drama, 
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there is any pretension to claim a foundation, either in fact or in mythic lore, 
for the plot of this Orestes. i 

The author’s aim, we conceive, has been to take a purely fictitious theme and 
to subject it to classical treatment, moulding it, as nearly as possible, after the 
fashion of a Greek drama. Such an undertaking has its advantages and charms; 
the advantages of a perfect model, and the charm. of a perfect freedom. Thore 
aro no facts here to clip the authors wings—no dates or genealogies to clash 
with the likelihood of his incidents—no antecedent impressions as to the cha- 
racter of hero or heroine, to run counter to which might imperil the author's 
repute, in the same way as departure from the character and style of an ancient 
building is apt to damage the fame of the architect who reconstructs it. 

Mr. Lancaster constructs a new edifice throughout. All he binds himself to 
do 18 to regard classical rules as to his management of his subject, and scrupu- 
lously to work on a classical model. Accordingly there is in Orestes a great 
simplicity of plot. Larissa, the scene of it, is cursed by the regency of a guilty 
queen-mother, Dyseris, who, with her paramour Simus, the captain of her 
guard, misrules the city, and keeps in tutelage the full-grown yet somewhat 
irresolute rightful heir. Orestes seems to us in some points an unconscious 
copy of Hamlet—a philosophic, refined, and too-sensitive wrestler with his fate, 
which is to see evil triumph for a season, and his own good instincts kept under, 
and evil spoken of. To Larissa come envoys from Crannon, asking, ere it goes 
to war with another state, sufficient hostages for the good faith of the rival 
branch of the Aleuadæ. The oracle, whose priest has lying lips through which 
the will of Simus finds an easy voice, declares that the young Orestes must be 
this hostage, and, not badly imitating the dubious utterances of the ancient 
shrines, shapes itself into the words— 

“Let Orestes go 
‘With these men fearless, going he shall gain 
A quiet empire, and much afterpeace.”—(p. 42.) 


Simus does his best to give bitter truth to this prophecy by attempting to murder 
the young king in a narrow defile by the hands of two ruffians, but he is 
thwarted by the valour of Orestes, who slays one of his assailants and captures 
the other, securing, at the same time, the respect and help of the envoy with 
with whom he was travelling to Crannon. They return to Larissa, bent on 
fathoming the plot, and though the miscreant refuses to speak for a while, cir- 
cumstances accumulate proof against Simus, and point to the complicity of 
Dyseris. It is to this part of the drama that we should point those who look 
for scenes of the greatest power. S:mus and Dyseris might be the Claudius and 
the Queen of Jumdlet, for there is the same mother’s love in the queen in both 
instances, overborne and controlled by the same guilty bondage to a sinful 
lust. And Simus is as mean a puppet as Claudius. One choral ode (pp. 93—99) 
analyses with much force and bts and with wonderful richness of poetic 
imagery, the growth of “terrible love,” and connects the general theme with 
the enslavement of Dyseris to her absorbing passion. As we near the end, the 
plot clears itself up, and it is seen that right is to prevail, even though throughout 
the earlier scenes the chorus and the hero, Orestes, have been constantly 
groaning at the thought that the power of the gods wasso prone to let the guilty 
prosper, and so weak, apparently, to savo and support the righteous. Indeed, 
all seems to go amiss with Orestes. Supplanted by a hireling soldier in his 
mother’s love, he is, as he finds, only second to his bosom-friend Medius in the 
love of Archedice, the heroine of the drama. When he learns his mother’s 
guilt, he would fain go into voluntary exile, if he could persuade his love, 
Archedice, to share it; but finding Medius has won her heart, and this stay 
reft from him, he seems all at once to be resolved what to do, and creates him- 
self an avenger of wrong by slaying Simus, and so taking from his mother a 
further occasion of sin. Persuading her to get her to a retirement, where she 
may repent her of her sin, he unites Archedice and Medius, designates the 
latter as his successor, and bespeaks for him the alliance of the envoy from 
Crannon. Then seeking riddance of life’s coil of troubles at his dagger’s point, 
ee dies in the arms of Archedice, and, as the envoy says, 


“ The earth is orphaned of her noblest son.” 


The plot, it will have been seen, is slender—the incidents not melodramatic 
nor sensational—nor,@indeed, even very novel. But there is much skill of 
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analysie in the working out of character; andif Mr. Lancaster has not advanced ` 


beyond the merit of his Philoctetes in constructive excellence, and has here set 
less store by rigid study of the antique as touching his plot, we must say that he 
strikes us as having produced a drama appealing more directly and tellingly to 
the human heart of his readers. It is, es likely enough that some will find 
fault with that wail of dissatisfaction at the rule of Zeus, and at the small results 
of prayer to him and the other gods—the small profit of godliness, in short, 
which the chorus pours forth and Orestes echoes. This was noticed, also, in 
the Philoctetes, and was by some considered as a sort of atheistic wail. For the 
life of us, we cannot see any foundation for this. The Christian poet, taking 
. up a heathen theme, could hardly be consistent, if he represented the bettermost 
characters of heathenism as satisfied with a theogony which they knew to be a 
papable sham; and when he fills the mouth of so noble a character as Orestes, 
or Philoctetes, with bitter reproaches at the gods who spend their soft and 
sumptuous hours in Olympus with utter indifference to the prevalence of false- 
hood and wrong, instead of right and truth, on the earth below, it seems to us 
that he so teaches, in the only way open to him, tho imperfection and unreality 
of a system of false gods which never did nor could curb a passion or heal a 
pang of suffering humanity. Not until the veil is lifted, and we know even as 
we are known, will the inequalities, as they seem to mortal vision, of man’s lot 
be easy to reconcile with our conceptions of eternal justice ; and those heathens, 
it should be remembered, whom Mr. Lancaster depicts, had not even so much 
assurance of a hereafter that should set all things right, as the worthies of the 
Old Testament, who are not always clear of seeming dissatisfaction at the tem- 
poral prosperity of the wicked. In the mouth of a chorus of Larissæan elders 
we can find no ground for exception to this natural and poetic Pipes of 
experience, descriptive of an Atè, which paganism conspired to personify :— 
“ Strange is the vengeance of our Lords on high, 
That strikes the child and spares the guilty sire: 
Gives him fat lands, and lets him calmly die 
Full of sweet bread and lord of all desire. : DE 
And men look sadly as they close his eyes, 
And.wind him round in purple for his rest : 
And, save a little murmur in the land, 
They say he sleeps with the eternal blest. 
Ay me, for that man’s children, and again 
A triple wail for those who call him sire. 
Cry for the old hereditary stain, 
Bewail the Até that can never tire. 
Hope not, thor blameless son, she will refrain : 
Sprinkle with ash thine head and thine attire; 
Thou shalt not turn her steps, nor yet assuage her ire.” —(ő1.) 
And the verses that follow it do but poetically embody the scriptural visitation ‘of 
the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation.” 
We do not imagine that, except on this point, there will be much difference of 
opinion as to the high merit of Orestes: a Metrical Drama. There were those 
who sneered at Talfourd’s Jon. a drama rich in beauty of diction and in poetical 
language and situations; but such will scarcely find, in the drama before us, 
the modernism of thought and feeling which they discovered there. If they 
turn to the speech of Orestes to his mother, in p. 43, they will find an exercise 
of that sustained irony which is so forcibly exhibited at need by the ancient 
Greek tragedians. In the chorus from which we have quoted above they can 
hardly fail to catch the very echoes of the classical drama. ‘In such a simile as 
this which represents the argument of Orestes when declining Medius for a 
companion of his exile and hostageship (p. 53), they will be hard to please 
indeed, if they lack the disciplined neatness and simplicity, which is born of a 
thorough study of the best ancient models, — 
“Ah! friend, suppose a flock in fair crisp fields 
* Feeding among the flowers by the cool foot 
Of some hill fountain ; and of these God’s curse 
Searches one out and singles him for death: 
He will no longer feed with those he loves; . 
But some great instinct, higher than he knows, 
Urges him out to creep to some lone place 
Far from the bleatings and Jow chiming bells, 
And die there, lest his taint infect the rest. 


+ 
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‘Wilt thou have man more selfish than the beast ? 
If my vague fears mean nothing, then I need 

No escort; but if otherwise, this tree 

Is touchwood, branded for the hewer long, 

And only spared, lest crashing down it tear 
Some healthier sapling’s branches under it.” 


For power of description we refer the reader to the passage in p. 65, which 
describes a rocky Thessalian pass, where the ruffians in the pay of Simus lay in 
ambush, an illustration of the ut pictura poesis to the fullest degree. And it 
is no small evidence of skill in pourtraying character, that those scenes which 
put Dyseris prominently forward leave us, at their finish, partially disabused of 
our natural repugnance to such an unlovely character, through the half-dozen 
touches of womanly and maternal nature which the author throws into his 
delineation. One even inclines to pity her when her paramour lies dead, and 
she scorns the lesser griefs of the chorus foreboding evil for their stricken 
city, beside her own great and absorbing loss. 

Altogether, this Orestes is a fine conception, powerfully wrought out, and cal- 
culated, unless we greatly err, to sustain its author’s well-won place among the 
foremost imitators of the ancient drama. Here and there a little correction of 
the press would have improved the sense; as, for instance, where in the lines— 

“Tell me, good: Medius, since I am unthroned, 
TI be a loving subject, if I knew 
Whom to obey, that’s the confusion of it’’—(see p. 10), 


there is such a confusion of past, present, and future tenses, that we are suro 
the author never meant them to stand as they are printed. Our emendation 
would be a simple one, namely, to bracket the second line of the three, and alter 
just one tense, as follows :— 
“Tell me, good Medius, since I am unthroned, 

(I'd be a loyal subject, if I knew) 

‘Whom to obey, that’s the confusion of it.” 
In p. 89, too, unless we misread the whole meaning, Mr. Lancaster should 
have written ‘‘ lain,” not ‘ laid,” in the eighth line of the speech of Simus. 

A little revision would set these minor falta to-rights ; and they are worth 

noticing, to ensure even more perfect finish in the future poetry we confidently 
expect from so capable an author. 


On the Study of Celtic Literature. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. London: Smith & Elder. 1867. 

Mr. ARNOLD does not profess to deal scientifically with his subject. He is, as 
he says, merely a literary critic. And his aim is twofold: first, to point out 
(what many, not of the general public, but of his Oxford audience, are wholly 
ignorant of) that there is a Celtic literature, voluminous and worth studying; 
next, to claim for things Celtic a fairer measure than the Times, and those who 
go with the Times, are disposed to mete to them. Speaking of an Eisteddfodd, 
the Times remarked:—‘Evon Welsh music is mainly derived from Teutonic 
sources; and the sooner all Welsh specialties disappear from the earth the 
better.” ‘Behold England’s difficulty in governing Ireland,” is Mr. Arnold’s 
comment on this choice sample of leading-article style: and in one sense he is 
right; for it is this systematic ignoring of everything national—this steady 
determination to ‘‘put down” Irish sentiments, and to jest at Irish peculiarities, 
which has done much to harden the Irish people into a consistency which makes 
them unpleasant and unsatisfactory subjects. The English have themselves to 
thank that Ireland is bigotedly Roman Catholic. How could it be otherwise, 
when the Protestant Church has been, from the first, in every way offensively anti- 
national? It is their fault, too, that mixed education, which might have been 
such a blessing, has hitherto been almost a failure. The Irish class-books, rich in 
the natural history of zoophytes, full and clear about the seven netions of 
Canaan, ignore or malign the men whose memory lives and will live in the 
people’s hearts as the true heroes of the country. Silken Thomas, hanged at 
Tyburn by Henry VII., and Aoidh O’Neil, the Irishman thinks of as the Scot 
floes of Wallace; and in no Scotch school, I fancy, would it be suffered that 
Wallace should be spoken of as a traitor. Of course, it 1s immensely difficult to 
write an Irish history; but the Irish complain, with justice, that the best has 
not been done which œuld be done in the class-books provided for the mixed 
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schools. Eyen Fenianism Mr. Arnold is disposed to chargo upon the “ Philis- 
tines.” He certainly might charge on England’s carelessness about the grand 
Irish question, the question of land, ‘that feeling of estrangement much more 
dangerous than Fenianism which is by no means confined to the lowest classes. 
It is just now a negative fesling ; but if successive Governments persist in wasting 
a reserve force which England will some day surely want—in throwing away, so 
to speak, a whole people—no one can say how soon such a feeling may become 
positive. 

So much to show that Mr. Arnold’s subject has its practical as well as its 
sentimental side. He himself sees this; for he says, ‘‘ We may, perhaps, come 
to perish by our Celtism, ie. by our self-will and want of patience with ideas,” 
as if it was to our Celtic lilood that we owe that want of consideration for those 
who difer with us, which he elsewhere charges on our German Philistinism. 
Anyhow, the Times and its readers ought to reflect that ill-feeling towards 
England does not abound in Welsh-speaking, Eisteddfodd-loving Wales, nor in 
Wallace-worshipping, hat-crowned-lion-claiming Scotland, butin Enghish-speak- 
ing Ireland, whose only national soldiers are the constabulary,—fellows who wear 
black instead of green, and have the shamrock stuck ignominiously out of sight 
at the back of their shakoss. 

Now, a Philo-Celt’s first impulse on locking through Mr. Arnold’s book is 
to thank Nemesis for heving brought the son of such a Celt-despising father 
to write as he has written. His next is to ask himself whether all this talk 
about Celtic extravagance and ‘ sentimental reaction against the despotism of 
fact,” ig wholly true to the national character. Writing in a little Clare village, 
I should say, 1f I had never seen Ireland and Irishmen before, that not excess but 
deficiency of enthusiasm was the national fault. I should describe the people as 
apparently wanting in emotion, quiet—far quieter than the English of the same 
class, with very little knowledge of their old legends and even less care for their 
antiquities—caring chiefly to store up by hard work, in a most unkindly soil and 
under conditions of tenure which are a bar to improvement, the little hoard, 
saved penny brp nny, which shall furnish a dowry for the daughters. They 
are (in spite of Mr. Arnolc) exactly M. Renan’s petite race. I cannot quite prefix 
the douce, because, I can datect an undercurrent of fierceness, which, however, is 
so hidden, that it might well escape notice. Such is the Clare peasant. If I was 
in Kerry, where the old stories are still told, I should rate the sentimentalism 
higher. If I was in Tipperary, where the land is richer, and the struggle of races 
was more desperate, and the larger settlement of Cromwellians has kept up a per- 
petual antagonism, I shocld be more disposed to accept what Mr. Arnold says of 
‘the blustezng Irishmar.””—whom (by the way) I might very probably find to 
be an Englishman by blosd—a Teuton broken loose, as he does in our colonies 
and in the outlying Amer.can States, from the restraints of European ‘‘ public 
‘opinion.’ The Irish population is no more homogeneous than the Scotch. 
Mr. Godkin has lately reminded us that the baronies of Forth and Bargie, in 
Wexford, colonised by Welsh and Somersetshire men, furnish some seven times 
their quota of priests, and are perhaps the most anti-Protestant parts of the 
island. We know that they were the most disturbed in "98. Maxwell speaks of 
the men in these baronies as ‘‘ arrant rebels, cowardly and shockingly cruel.” So 
much for race. The tendency always is to paint a national portrait and to expect 
it to suit every individual. Writers of all kinds keep up this delusion; they 
produce portraits of Irish life and character, Irish tales, and such lke, written 
simply to suit the EnglisL taste. ‘You must i me” (said an editor to me, 
when I proposed a paper on Comparative Celtic Fiction) “ something racy of the 
soil; the public does not care for Irish questions que Irish.” Hence the Irish 
littérateur assumes, in spite of himself, the characteristics which he is always 
attributing to his countrymen. And thus the English writer, mixing chiefly with 
the over-gerial Irishman of the Father Prout school, forms an opinion which is 
as unfair as if the Ettrick Shepherd, described in the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosians,” 
was to be taken as the trpe of the canny, hard-hoaded Scot. Thus it is that 
Mr. Arnold can talk of “ the typical Irishman of Donnybrook” as a fair sample 
of the Gael. Why, the cuiet folks in the Western Isles are, most of them, of 
far purer Gaslic blood thin one Donnybrook Irishman out of a hundred; and 
yet these Hebrideans arc as reserved as any of M. Renan’s Bretons. The 
English are singularly mu:taken on this particular point; they think themselves 
the most inaccessible because some of them are the least courteous people in 
the would. The fact is that Englishmen and Germa fall into conversation 
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and exchange ideas and so forth much more freely than Celts do. Talk to an 
Irishman or a Frenchman and you will never get a rude rebuff, but he will not 
often care to keep on talking unless you lead the way —his very courtesy makes 
him chary of seeming to fores his company upon you. Accost an Enghsh 
stranger: if he is a churl (high or low) you get nothing at all out of hım ; if 
not (that is, happily, in the great majority of cases) he often rattles away at 
a rate which leaves the French proverbial chatterbox hopelessly behind. I 
should except one class, far too numerous in Ireland, and not unknown in 
France, the Anglo-maniacs, who think to imitate us by putting on an offensive 
brusquere and coldness of manner, exaggerating, of course, the model which 
they have set before themselves. 

ne more exception I must take to Mr. Arnold. He says: ‘Greek sen- 
suousness made Corinth and Sybaris; Roman sensuousness made Rome and 
Baiæ ; French-Latin sensuousness has made modern Paris; Irish sensuousness 
has made Ireland as itis.” Nay, rather as it was. Ireland as it is isthe pro- 
duct of Enghsh interference with the development of a nation,—of ages of civil 
war, followed by ages of misrule. The Ireland of the Rock of Cashel, of 
Inniscattery, of Clonmacnoise, had, no doubt, little to show which could 
rival the Coliseum or the Rue de Rivoh. But it had a code of laws at 
least as equitable as Justinian’s or the Code Napoléon, it had (as even Celt- 
scorning Mr. Burton confesses) a civilization which, unhappily of the “ egg- 
shell” kind, was, during the fifth and two following centuries, the highest in 
north-western Europe. Egg-shell-like, it came, under Norse and other bat- 
tering, to a state in which it seems impossible to patch it together; just as the 
Mexican, another of those old egg-shell civilizations, fell to pieces in the rude 
grasp of the conguistadores, and has not since been able to be mended. And yet, 
despite the ill lessons of bad times, despite a state of things which can only be 
compared to a continuous reign of Stephen, the Irish retamed their love of law 
and justice—still clung (as Spenser testifies) to that code which, far more than any 
merely æsthetic culture, is the thing they really have to be proud of. No, never 
let ıt be said that “Irish” anything has made Ireland what it is. In Ireland, 
Celtism has not had fair play. at has made the country a byword in 
Europe is not Celtism, but the spirit of feudal misrule grafted on Saxon 
muddle, making it not the quiet humdrum home-muddle which is bred of 
English love of comfort and strong desire for getting on, but that wild muddle 
which has been reproduced in so many English dependencies. The Celtic nature 
is passionate; and yet the Celtic spirit is eminently a spirit of order: this is 
abundantly shown in the minute rules of the Brehon code, and (still more) in the 
way in which the French, as soon as the Revolution left them free to act, developed 
into what Sir F. Head called ‘a nation of stampers”—simply, the most orderly 
people in Hurope. In the Celtic nature (partly from its passionateness, partly 
from its love of order) there 15 none of that compromise—that laissez aller— 
which is the mark of all English proceedings, from the peddling of a shopkeeper 
to the patching and piecing of a law-maker, 

I am sure then that Mr. Arnold is falling into the very error of which ho 
convicts the Philistines when he dogmatises ‘about ‘‘ the typical Irishman,” and 
charges the present state of Ireland on ‘‘ the peculiar form of national sensuous- 
ness.” He errs, I think, in the opposite direction when he assumes that weird 
shadowy grandeur which gives their charm to the Ossianic fragments as being an 
essential of the Celtic style. The Celt, from the very fact that he is passionate, 
is also eminently impressible by outward circumstances. Look at him on a Paris 
boulevard, with varnished boots and an outrageous hat and an impudent stare; 
you may catch a dozen pure Celts there out of every fifty passers-by, yet how 
unlike they are to the “boys” of an Irish or Welsh village. How deep would 
you have to scrape before you found the old Gaul underneath the modern 
dandy? And, as for French literature, is it not of all the most unlike that which 
produced those legends, in which (as Mr. J. F. Campbell proves) the Hebridean 
delights just as much as the Kerry man or the Breton peasant, far more than 
the Welshman who has them but has grown to %care nothing about them? 
And yet Frenchmen, as Mr. Arnold seems to forget in all his reasonings about 

ational excellencies and deficiencies, are Celts—not surely Romanized enough 
o have so thoroughly lost what we are told is the differentia of the race. If 
style had been an essential mark, would not style have remained in the main 
the same among all the Celtic peoples? But I purposely abstain from entermg 
fully on this question @f taste and style on which Mr, Arnold says so much. 
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I leave such questions to professed critics’ because to me they seem to a great 
extent always to end in ‘words, words.” They depend on feeling, not on 
argument. But while I am willing to concede to Celts the charming power of 
using the right words in the right place, I must hint that the Teutons too are 
not without that ‘passion and melancholy ”—that ‘‘Titanism” which to our 
author seems confined to their rivals. ‘‘Das Schauer des Erhabenen” is a 
phrase which springs from the hearts of those who use it, and which has found 
abundant expression in their hterature. Nor can I think that the “ abyss of 
platituds with the German nature swimming calmly about in it” exists save in 
Mr. Arnold’s imagination. German newspaper prose I give upto him; itis the 
full-grown leading-article style developed in an atmosphere of bureaucracy. 
But I am sure that in German poetry, quite as much as m all true poetry else- 
where, there is the ‘simplicity which is not the simplicity of prose;” nor 
can I conceive that Shakespeare had any ‘‘impulse towards style,” writing as 
he did with Italian models all about him, more ‘‘instinctive” than ‘that 
which I feel bound to concede to the “second-rate” Schiller. It is some- 
thing besides style which sets the world’s greatest poet in a place apart. 
Shakespeare, by the way, Mr. Arnold tells us, we owe to our Celtic admixture. 
‘Tt is impossible to imagine a German Shakespeare ;” itis still more impos- 
sible, I fancy, to imagine a French one. On the whole, I do not thmk it can 
help us in getting (what is so much wanted) a chair of Celtic literature at one of 
our universities, to make wild assertions, as for instance that “the Scandi- 
navians have more style than the Germans because they are not Teutons;” and 
to say that ‘Celtic poetry, being unable to master the world, therefore bends 
Tenens at any rate to its will.” I cannot help suspecting that a good deal of 
what Mr. Arnold says of Celtic style and of the ‘ quick feeling of the race for 
what is noble and distinguished and its sensibility and nervous exaltation and 
consequent gift of rendering the magical charm of nature,” isa masked battery 
covering the somewhat ungenerous attack so unexpectedly made, apparently 
à propos of nothing in particular, on hymns German and English. The French 
are poor in hymns; their best hymn writer ‘moved in a sad mist when he took 
in hand to versify King David the Psalmist.” Therefore, because Celts fail in 
hymns, their taste must be good, seeing that hymns are such poor stuff. That 
is the argument, such as itis. It is in my humble opinion a very unworthy 
argument in all respécts. The ‘Book of Praise” may be ‘a monument of 
the nation’s weakness.” Butif their mixed nature stands the English in such 
pod send in giving them a Shakespeare and in making them orators, is it 

ikely that when they came to hymn-writing they would become wholly of the 
Germans German and namby pamby? As a matter of fact, Mr. Arnold’s 
remarks on German and English hymns are as‘palpably unfair as is his con- 
trasting a Welsh ode on ‘‘ the Graves of the Warriors” with the simple church- 
yard rhyme, ‘‘ Afflictions sore, long time I bore,” &c. On the remark, ‘‘ we 
force ourselves into Semitism, and make religious sentiment our highest 
spiritual life instead of the imaginative reason,” I might animadvert more 
strongly; here tit is enough to ask ‘what is the connection between such an 
utterance and the author’s expressed object, namely to benefit us by leading 
us to know and appreciate the Celt more thoroughly. 

Of a piece with this is the dictum that ‘‘ the modern poet’s task is to interpret 
human life afresh and to supply a new spiritual basis for it.” Mr. Arnold will 

robakly find that life will have pretty much the same basis in future that 
it has had hitherto; the difference will be ın the superstructure. 

I said I would not enter into questions of taste and style. On one I must 
just touch. Mr. Arnold very well marks out the four ways of handling nature. 
There is the conventional eighteenth-century way. Thereïs the faithful (assumed 
to be the German) way, ‘‘keeping"the eye on the object.” There is the Greek way 
(pre-eminently shown by Goethe among moderns) which adds lightness to ‘the 
eye on the object.” And there is the magical way, ‘‘with magic and charm super- 
added to the eye on the object.” Keats haswalked most constantly in thisway; and 
this, we are assured, is the royal road open to all Celts, closed to almost all Ger- 
mans; for ‘‘ Tieck, Novalis, Rickert only deceive the rough-and-ready critic, they 
have only hineinstudirt themselves into natural magic, they are not born nature- 
lovers.” Well: I am not a critic, but to me it seems that this “magical wa} 
of loosing at nature” is modern rather than Celtic. I fancy I can trace it in 
Italians who owed little, in Germans who owed nothing, to Celtic hterature. Itis 
what makes the great difficulty of translating the classics we are continually slip- 
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ping intoit—putting our way of looking at things instead of the classical way ; un- 
consciously foisting on Antigone, for instance, in one of her passionate choral 
wailings, thoughts which never could have crossed her mind. “ Semitism ” may 
have more to do with this radical difference than Mr. Arnold thinks; climate no 
doubt has something to do with it. There is a haze, literally and in a figure, 
between us and nature which there was not for the men of old. But the glamour 
which is born of this haze is surely laid on other eyes besides those of the Celts. 

But I should not have thus freely taken exception to all these small points 
were I not able most fully to agree with the main purpose of the Essay, and (as I 
said) to heartily thank the writer for having done an act of justice to the Celtic 
race and roused the thinking men of England to ask themselves whether it is 
not a disgrace that at this age of the world we should still have to talk of founding 
our Celtic chair—that Prince Albert should have insisted on the publication of 
the old Irish records (of which the first volume, part of the Brehon law, has ap- 
peared, and the rest seems to bewaiting till O’Curry’s suecessor comes to the front), 
not because anybody in England cared for such things, but because learned 
Germans had become troublesome in their inquiries about the said records. The 
picture which Mr. Arnold draws of Sir R, Peel, in 1849, wanting to buy for the 
nation the Irish portion of the Stowe MSS., while Lord Macaulay said there 
were none of them worth a rush but Lord Melville’s papers on the American 
war: and how, finally, Lord Ashburnham bought them, and now won’t allow 
them to be published for fear their market-price would be lowered at his auction 
by and by, is thoroughly English in grouping and colour. And yet the English 
are capable of the greatest things, and are not true to themselves when they are 
satisfied with lower things. If it is the fact that ‘ from the Germans they ‘get 
faithfulness to give them science, and freedom from insolence and eel: 
from the Celts quickness and delicacy of perception (albeit with a good deal of 
fumbling and idling); and decisiveness, and strenuous clear method from the 
Normans,” —if this fe 80, the English have indeed a right to be not hindered 
and made unhandy by their mixture (as Mr. Arnold thinks they are), but 
rather proud of it. 

Well then, in noticing Mr. Arnold’s very suggestive book I have left a good 
deal unnoticed. The Philistines, of whom he says so many hard things, have 
the daily press in which to fight their battle with him as best they can. I have, 
too, purposely said little of what most of his critics have chiefly praised or dis- 
praised—his remarks on national style. What I have wished to insist on is the 
positive result which he would fain bring about by all his talk about Colts and 
thei distinctive genius. I have ventured to hint that he has not shown him- 
self, to my mind, a perfectly discrimmating ethnologist, for he seems to me to 
have somewhat missed ‘the characteristics of one great branch of the Celtic 
people; but he has honestly done his best to remind the world that there is a 

eltic literature, voluminous and, in his opinion (which we know well deserves 
weight in such matters), valuable. He surely does not overrate the Celtic claims 
to literary antiquity; rather, he underrates them. I see that Mr. Barnes, in 
Macmillan, is claiming a date as old as the sixth century for several Welsh triads; 
and I am told that the ‘‘ Book of the Dun Cow,” and other Irish MSS., though 
the extant copies are late, contain fragments much older than the sixth century. 
Then there are the Breton ballads, in some of which a few evidently heathen 
lines come in amid a much later poem. All this needs (as Mr. Arnold so well 
says) “a positive criticism,” and, therefore, he argues, a Professor and regular 
systematic study. O'Curry did wonders; he had a rare intuitive faculty com- 
bined with immense industry, but, after all, he was only (as Mr. Arnold styles 
him) ‘the obscure Scaliger of a despised literature.” We have had negative 
criticism enough from Nash and others: the silly house of cards of the Vallancey 
and Williams school has been levelled with the ground. What we want to do 
now is to build up; for Mr. Arnold will surely have convinced all reasonable 
people that there is plenty of honest material, and that by following the de- 
structive school we may, ‘among the rubbish, be casting out precious stones, 
which have long lain concealed in the mass,” (Dr. Todd, ‘Life of S. Patrick.’’) 
Anyhow, whatever the date of our MSS. may be, whatever may be the result 
of comparative Celtic criticism, the literature is there, and it is the foundation 
of much which we all read with pleasure, often without in the least suspecting 
the source from which ut comes. HENRY Stuart FAGAN. 
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Del Idéa' dans VArt, Par H., TAINE. Paris: Germer Bailliére, 1867. 


Tus is a third series of ectures on art by M. Taine, published in Bailhére’s 
delightful ‘ Bibliothèque Je Philosophie contemporaine.” In the first series 
M, Tamne explained the na-ure of a work of art, and the law of 1ts production ; 
in the second, he attemptec to verify his statement of that law by applying it 
to the history of the Renassance art of Italy; in this third volume he endea- 
vours to set free from its cbscurity and to render precise the rule by which we 
determine the value of any artistic product,—a poem, a novel, a, paming, or a 
piece of sculpture. Here, then, M. Taine (and we rejoice to see it) leaves his 
former grouud, though he may be unwilling to acknowledge this, and follows 
the old aesthetic in its folish way of absolving and condemning, which he 
criticised with a waste o fine disdain two years ago. Two years ago the 
philosophy of art was to bc a kind of botany apphed to the works of man which 
should s:mply note the characteristics of things, and state their causes, nothing 
more; the critic was to express neither praise ner blame, and it would have 
been no less absurd to speak of the art of Raphael as superior to the art of 
Teniers thar to say that à bamboo was a more meritorious vegetable than a 
cauliflower, But now M. Tame tells us what it needed no philosopher to tell, 
that we are quite right = calling some art good, and some art bad; he is 
willing to tel us why we do so, and he takes us by the hand through the 
galleries of Europe, a very intelligent and vivacious guide, as ready at every 
turn to absolye and condann as any disciple of the old æsthetic, and saying, 
indeed, in nnustakablo language, ‘‘Despise pre-Raphaelite art, it is too 
ascetic ;” “Despise Englisa art, it is too literary ;” ‘‘ Admire, above all things, 
Renaissance art; it shows you straight bones, well-developed muscles, and a 
healthy skin.” * 

The end o? a work of art, we were told in M. Taine’s first volume, is to render 
salient some important ch-racteristic in the object represented, to seize the object 
in some noteworthy aspec, and, by modifying the relations wluch its parts bear 
to one another, to make that aspect more stmking. Accordingly, there are two 
conditions for the artist to fulfil, which, as he fulfils well or ill, his work takes 
a high or low place in the scale of artistic excellence: first, the characteristic 
chosen musz be the objec”s most important characteristic; and, secondly, the 
artist must make it as pov erful as possible, must make it supreme, and all else 
subordinate, in his represcntation. For example, the essential characteristic of 
a lion is, that he is a grea carnivorous animal. This explains his whole struc- 
ture. As a naturalist observed, looking at the skeleton of a lion, ‘he is a jaw 
mounted on four feet.” Whoever, then, would truly represent a lion in painting 
or sculpture must make e-ery part, from hp to tail, speak of his flesh-devouring 
lust and power. 

But two characteristics being given, how shall we know that one is more 
important than the other? Here the natural sciences will suggest an answer. 
The classifications of botany and zoology, on what do they depend? On the 
recognition of certain chazacteristics as more important than others; and their 
importance is known by tacir being the least vuriable. The least variable cha- 
racterisizes, then, are the most important; they possess more force than the 
others, and hence can bstter resist the attacks of circumstances. The pea 
belongs to the same class as the acacia; for both produce legumes. The bat 
belongs to the same divsion of the animal kingdom as the whale; for both 
suckle their young. The.e are the important characteristics, and, through all 
varieties of structure, these carry with them a mass of secondary characteristics 
corresponding in amount zo the umportance. Thus, the peculiarity of suckling 
the young ıs accompanicd by a large number of other peculiarities—by all 
those the a sence of whica excludes Birds, fishes, and reptiles from the class 
of maminalia. The poss ssion of wings, on the contrary, 18 a characteristic of 
slight mportance, and cctries with it few secondary charactenstics ; there are 
winged mammals, the bacs, there are flying fish, the exocets; and there once 
were flying lizards. Ch_racteristics, then, aro of greater or less importance 
according as they are grsater or less forces, and the measure of their force is 
found in tha degree‘of thar resistance to attack; that is, in their invariability, 

Now. apply this prmermle to man. History will tell us which of his charaë- 

* The “ l'hilosophie de l'Art” (1865) says:—‘ Ainsi comprise, la science ne proscrit 
ni ne pardomme ; elle consta.c et elle explique. Elle ne vous dit pas: ‘Méprisez l’art 
hollandais, est trop grossier, et ne goûtez que l’art italien.’ Elle ne vous dit pas 
non plus ‘Méprisez l'art ethique, 1l est maladif, et ne goûtez que Part grec. ” 
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teristies are most, which least, yariable—which form the alluvial coil in moral 
geology, which the primitive granite. There are, first of all, certain manners, 
ideas, and fashions of thinking and feeling on the surface of men, which last 
three or four years. The variations in a book of costumes serve to measure the 
variations of these fashions of society; they are the most superficial and the 
least enduring of the characteristics of man. Below theselie a group of charac- 
teristics which last a httle longer—twenty, thirty, perhaps forty, years. There 
were those, for example, of the Byronic period which our fathers and uncles 
once possessed, when their passions were inextinguishable, their dreams gloomy, 
their appearance fatal, their neckties tragic, and their verses loosely octo- 
syllabic. In fortunate circumstances, characteristics of this class may last for 
a generation. Farther down, we come to the characteristics of an entre histo- 
rical period: those, for example, of the middle ages, of the Renaissance, of the 
classical period which the French Revolution hurried to its close. Still lower 
lie the characteristics of races, which persist through the changes and chances 
of a thousand years. Study the Greek or the Roman character; see how their 
distingnishing traits run through all old-world history. Compare the Spaniard, 
as Strabo described him, with the Spaniard of to-day; or the French, of whom 
the Romans said, duas res industriosissime persequitur gens Gallorum, rem militarem 
et argute logui, with the people of Paris in 1867. Here, surely, is the primitive 
granite. Yet still farther down there are larger divisions of races with their 
distinguishing characteristics, as of the Indo-European and the Semitic; and 
yet below these again lie a set of characteristics which distinguish all races 
capable of spontaneous civilisation from the savage tribes. 

Thus we ascertain the most important characteristics of mankind, and in a 
like way we can discover the most important characteristics of man as an indi- 
vidual. The power of association, for example, persisting as ıt does without 
variation through all the various processes of intellect, emotions, and will, must 
be one of the chief of these. 

Now, to the scale of importance in characteristics just stated corresponds 
the scale of literary excellence. There is, first, a literature of fashion; it may 
last three or four years; more commonly it flourishes and falls with the season’s 
leaves. There are, secondly, works which correspond to the characteristics of 
some brief period, seldom longer than the lifetime df a generation. Such was 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,” such was Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,” such were “Le Grand 
Cyrus” and ‘La Clélie.” There are, again, works of art which-embody the 
spirit of an entire great age; we find the whole Middle Age in the Divine 

omedy, the whole modern age in which we live in ‘‘Faust.” There is the 
literature in which the character of nations finds its purest artistic expression ; 
all the excellence of this literature, with yet higher excellence (for Don 
Quixote is the noble idealist of every nation and time), is combined in the 
immortal masterpiece of Cervantes. Finally, there are those writings with 
which “Don Quixote,” too, must class, which correspond to some characteristics, 
which express some feelings, or represent some type common to almost all the 
groups of mankind: such are the Psalms, the Imitation, the poems of Homer, 
the dialogues of Plato, the plays of Shakspeare. 

The excellence of a painting ora piece of sculpture may be determined by 
the same rule. Which are the most important, that is, the least variable, 
characteristics of man considered from a paimter’s or sculptor’s point of view ? 
Certainly not dress, nor the peculiarities produced by trades and professions (as 
the enlarged muscles of a blacksmith’s arm), not the distinguishing traits of 
historical periods (as the turn of expression in faces of Vandyck’s time), but the 
abiding characteristics of the body of man as man, together with the charac- 
teristics of races and temperaments. To this scale of characteristics corresponds 
the scale of artistic excellence, ascending from representations of well-disposed 
silks and satins, through studies of manners, representations of class peculiarities 
and humours (Wilkie, Mulready, Leslie), to works of the highest art,—repre- 
sentations of man in the perfection of mere manhood. M. Taine, starting with 
the assumption that the ads is the supreme object in painting, comes to a 
logical conclusion with regard to the scale of artistic excellence. But we question 

whether, even for the painter or sculptor, the presence of a soul may not be a more 
important characteristic of a human being than a healthy skin. The whole debate 
is resolvable into this—Is physical beauty the supreme object of these branches 
of art, or not? M. Tagne’s leaning towards artistic sensualism is very apparent 
from the enjoyment with which he writes luscious passages on Renaissance 
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works, and from his preference of ‘the flesh warring against the spirit” in art 
(Dutch paintings),.to ‘‘ the spirit warring against the flesh ” (pre-Raphaelite art). 

We have given in the above a sufficiently full account of M. Taine’s first 
lecture, omitting, of course, its. numerous and admirable illustrations. The 
second and third lectures complete our study of the standard of excellence in 
art. The force or importance of a characteristic is measured not only by its 
power of resisting attack—that is, by its invariability—but also by its tendency 
towards self-augmentation. A powerful characteristic supports itself and sup- 
ports the object to which it belongs; in other words, it is beneficent or salutary. 
Here, than, is another standard of excellence, or the same standard seen from 
another point of view; and here it is that we discover the laws of the morality 
ofart. But the artist having selected the most important characteristic of the 
object to be represented, must make that characteristic supreme in his repre- 
‘sentation This he does by making the offect of every part converge to the 
central idea. The degree in which he succeeds here is another and the last 
element which determines the excellence of his work. A great work is one in 
which the characteristic which is most important in nature receives the greatest 
exaltation of importance possible from art. 





To the Editor of the Contemporary Review. 


Sm,—May I beg to be allowed the opportunity of saying a few words in reply to the 
strictures of Dr. Hannah? In doing so, I will not follow him into any irrelevant 
matter, nor do I think it necessary to take any notice of some small verbal criticisms 
which are utterly unimportant to the main argument, and which would otherwise admit 
of very simple refutation. 

Dr. Hannah charges me with an exaggerated invective, and treats me as an undis- 
guised assailant of “the order to which I have the honour to belong,” because I stated 
that there “has been scarcely any eminent philosopher, from Roger Bacon down to 
Comte—scarcely an eminent discoverer, from Galileo down to Darwin—who has not 
counted the clergy among his most ruthless opponents.” 

But how does he refute me? By adducing the names of a few clergymen—one or 
two out of thousands—who have taken part in the foundation and in the working of 
scientific societies, or who have themselves attained to some knowledge of science! I 
should have thought that the feeblast of logicians would have seen that neither the past 
nor the present hostility of the clergy, as a body, to scientific discovery, could be dis- 
proved by the fact that afew among their number have been wiser and abler than the 
mass of their brethren. Can Dr. Hannah seriously suppose that I was ignorant that 
such men had existed? His list, indeed, astonishes me, because some whom he mentions 
were not scientific men at all, and others have not the slightest claim to any eminence ; 
but, in any case, how does this appeal to “names that are patent to every one” sub- 
stantiate—as Dr. Hannah says that it does—his denial that well-nigh every nascent 
science has been opposed by theological arrogance and self-styled orthodoxy ? 

And further, can Dr. Hannah be really unaware that the most eminent among those 
on whose names he relies to prove the scientific ardour of the clergy were themselves 
exposed to the indignant attacks of their brethren? It will suffice to mention Gerbert, 
Roger Bacon, Giordano Bruno, in past times—and Dean Buckland, Dr. Whewell, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, and Bishop Stanley, in modern times. It surely required some hardihood 
in Dr Hannah to refer to the biographies of Telesio, of Campanella, of Bruno, or even of 
Copernicus himself, in an attempt to prove that scientific discovery has not generally 
been opposed by the mass of the clergy. He talks of “the stock instances of clerical 
persecution ;” but its victims have not been few, and they have included, as they stall do 
include, soms of the noblest, wisest, and most learned of the clergy themselves. There 
are ample traces that the number of recorded victims would be enormously in- 
creased, were ib not that a fortunate oblivion usually awaits “those unknown: voices 
that bellow in the shade, and swell the echoes of falsehood and of hate.” 

It is a strange thing that Dr. Hannah, while he is reproving me, three or four times 
re-asserts the very fact which he is attempting to refute; and not only re-asserts it, but 
actually furmishes his reasons for rezarding the fact as excusable and natural! 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Harrow, Sept. 17. Freperio W. Farrar. 


Lerexirz Lerrers ox Revnton.—The writer of these Papers wishes to correct a mis- 
print which escaped the notice of the friend to whom his absence from England com- 
pelled him to entrust the revision of the proof sheets. The name of Leibnitz’ corre-* 
spondent printed throughout as Madame de Burzon, ought to be Madame de Brinon. 


Tue Comnisston on Rirvartsu.—The readers of this article in our September 
number are requested to correct the following erratum in p. 69, line 19 from bottom of 
page :—Jor “ to interpret authoritatively the doctrine on which,” &c., read “to interpret 
authoritatively the direction on which,” &e. 
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ASCAL, with his wonted piquancy, says that “the world is full of 
wants, and lovesonly those who can satisfy them.” He might 
have added that the apparent harshness of the dictum applied only 
where zeal was apt to outstrip capability. Generally, a real gift 
is unaccompanied with the self-consciousness which robs little ser- 
vices of the merit they might have in themselves. A: manly, if not 
a haughty humility, is what the world most prizes. Lackey-service, 
it knows, puts a high value on itself, and has a tendency to charge 
for the honour it does, carefully reckoning it in the bill. But the 
world catches the lackeys in their own snare, always withholding 
what it seems to give. As some eastern gods beat their wor- 
shippers, and only thereby instil deeper sentiments of reverence, so 
does the world with its servile worshippers, eager only for its word 
of favour, and too feverishly anxious to love work purely for itself. 
They may beg, but it will beat. And yet, though the world is 
thus rigorous in attaching its own values, loving fair play, it likes a 
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man who truly values himself. And the standard of his work and 
of his value must be the reach over which his shadow kindly falls 
along the level of common life and common sympathies, subduing, 
softening, but at the same time, giving faithful relief. This is the 
guarantee we have that true genius will always seek to live in, and 
speak through, every-day things and common feelings, — 
“The primal sympathies, 

Which having been, must ever be ; ”— f 
and the guarantee also that it will receive the reward and recognition 
it deserves. 

If there is a man living, who by lucky turn of nature, by happy 
combination of ordinary-looking gifts, rather than self-conscious 
effort and intense activity towards popularity as an end, has never- 
theless attained to the honour of supplying some wants the world in 
this ninsteenth century has deeply felt, it is Dr. Norman Macleod. 
With no specially marked, or what might be called brilliant faculty, 
with no obtruding corners or angles such as at once strike and even 
rivet the attention, commanding ofttimes the intense and concentrated 


regard of a class or of a strong-headed school of zealots——the very | 


roundedness of intellectual surface he presents to us at first sight, is 
apt to make us fancy that there can be little difficulty in effecting an 
exact measurement. Yet there is some difficulty in this; the same 
elements which have chiefly gone to make a fair estimate hard of 
attainment being those-which have enabled Norman Macleod to do the 
world such service as he has done, in a time of crisis and transition, 
when men in falling from the steely restraint of old forms, ideas, and 


influences, are so apt to recoil backward into the abyss of license and’ 


abuse. While we seek a faithful characterisation of the healthy minister 
of the Barony, we shall not close our eyes to points wherein a little 
looseness of texture is discoverable. But in dwelling mainly upon 
his strong points, we may help to confirm and strengthen that bony 
line of Scotch-like character which in Dr. Macleod underlies and gives 
consistence to all his work, and from which, as from mental vertebrae, 
all the lesser recovering and adjustiig organs develop themselves. 
From the first moment Dr. Macleod—then a comparatively un- 
known minister of the Scottish Church—-emerges into our view in the 
act of addressing wise, healthy, but unusual and unexpected words to 
a few children in, a remote country school, up to this present time, 
when the great world is conning his latest lesson to it, he bears the 
character of a reformer, unconscious or but half conscious of the 
weight of the word hehas to deliver. When at the obscure Ayrshire 
schoolroom, some sixteen years ago, he told the children to steep 
their minds in the good old children’s lore—Cock Robin, Blue 
Beard, Jack the Giant-killer, and Cinderella—that whatever might 
do them harm, there was no fear of these doing them any, he spoke 
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simply as being moved by a deep and intimate sympathy with child- 
nature, and out of no conscious intellectual revolt against pre-con-, 
ceived ideas or modes of thought. The bond of imagination and of 
heart kept him in harmony with a deeper and eternal mode of 
feeling with which he could not help crediting all who were near 
him; and we can easily conceive how the young eyes, relieved for 
once from school-restraint within the school, would turn toward the 
beaming countenance, and how the young faces, as they looked with _ 
curiously-mingled awe and sympathy, would gradually mantle over 
roseate with delight. And we can fancy too how some of the brethren 
of the straiter sect would lengthen their brows and purse up their 
mouths at each word unseasoned, as they thought, by the ever-neces- 
sary salt of reference to “chief ends” and “ things needful,” and would 
but ill conceal their restlessness from the speaker, who could not by 
his very nature understand or enter into their feelings any more 
than they could share his. This incident is characteristic, for it 
expresses better than the best description could do, the relation in 
which Dr. Macleod has all along stood to the orthodoxy of his 
country. While he is blamed for playing false with it, he is 
credited with occupying ground which being what he is he could 
never occupy. If he has af times seemed to run counter to certain 
constructions of dogma, it is because his nature has never allowed him 
to interpret them intellectually with anything approaching to strict- 
ness or rigour. The tendency of such men—and that which has 
chiefly given them power to diffuse Christian influences over broad 
and diverse areas where others, after many trials, had failed—is to 
read confessions and dogmas through the light of emotion and the 
universal human instinct. Scarce seeing, or seeking to see, them in 
any other relation, Dr. Macleod may well be surprised when he is 
accused. of changing his ground. Where the logical nature would 
rest, thinking and seeking completeness, he rather sees what resembles 
a maze of cobwebs from which he turns hastily back to life itself, and 
it may chance that in the turning he, all unconsciously, breaks a 
thread or two as he passes along. Not that he disrespects or despises 
dogmas; only he must see them, in their concrete aspect, directly 
influencing and moving men. In no better way could we illustrate 
Dr. Macleod’s position in this respect than by quoting some words 
of his own. They are not spoken as if with authority; they embody 
no concise and exhaustive code of opinion; and yet they express his 
whole character, and, in doing so, sufficiently justify him on the score 
of consistency. In Leyden, he has gone to see the portraits in the 
old University Hall, and thus reflects :— 
@ 


‘ Of course I request my guide to withdraw, that, all alone, I may get a 
whiff from the past amidst the deep repose of this ghost-like old hall. Here 
are profound scholars, fke Scaliger ; men of science, like Boerhaave; and 
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divines, like Arminius ; with the usual percentage of those whose names 
have gone amissing among the dust of books and churchyards. Some easy 
men are here, with double chins and single wit, who transmitted faithfully 
to the next generation what they got from the past, all wrapped up in a 
white napkin, never opened by themselves. They were awfully solemn in 
their rebukes of any student who profanely suggested an examination of the 
contents, lest they should have become mouldy by time and damp. And 
logical looking men are here, with knit brows and sharp noses, who had 
the faculty of proving to a demonstration points which no one either believed 
or contradicted. And weak, though proud-looking men are here, with whom 
sonorousness passed for sense, and orthodoxy for religion, and who made 
- ‘dignified silence’ the defence of their ignorance, and the graceful escape 
from their perplexities. There seem to be God-loving men also among 
them, with giant brows and child-like eyes. Arminius is here—how good 
and mild he looks |—with some of his followers and some of Calvin’s side 
by side. How these sects fought while on earth! and most zealously in . 
this land of ditches, sluggish canals, wheeling windmills, and dead flats. 
Great often was their mutual hate, too, in arguing about the love of God, 
whether it was for some or for all. There were martyrs in Holland to the 
five‘points, and the Synod of Dort was well-nigh as dogmatic and exclusive 
as the Council of Trent. These good men are now in heaven. Looking 
at their portraits I am inclined to say: ‘I wonder, fathers and brethren, if 
you even now understand the mysteries about which you divided families 
and Churches? Are the decrees or fore-knowledge yet comprehended by 
you in relation to man’s responsibility and free-will?’ But the figures 
begin to move on the walls, and we may have the dispute renewed, each 
ready io begin where he left off, finding that no one since his day has 
thrown any additional light upon it. Come, let us breathe the air!” 


The self-consistency which comes from character is alone worthy of 
praise, and it may be often found to lie in the bosom of what is intel- 
- lectual contradiction and paradox. 
` Perhaps there is scarce anything which at the present moment needs 
to be more urged upon general attention, than the fact that the ultimate 
test of all intellectual dogmas is, how they bear to be interpreted 
through this medium of emotion, which men of poetical and crea- 
tive, rather than strictly intellectual nature, bring to bear upon them. 
No person. of the least intelligence, or in the remotest degree familiar 
with the great currents of present-day thought, needs to be reminded 
of the wonderful influence Tennyson has exercised in the testing of 
dogmas, and the substantiating of what really possesses the germ of 
permanence through its capacity for receiving and assimilating the 
reflex hues of great but perpetually unchanging emotional currents. 
One of our most distinguished thinkers recently wrote: “The poet ` 
must always in a rude nation, and'in a cultured one also, though in 
‘a less direct way, be the chief authority on religion. All questions 
touching its truth and obligations will at last come home to him 
for their answer. As he thinks and speaks will thinking men believe. 
Therefore a certain deference must be shown to him by the Pricstasit 
‘they are wise.’ 
Though somewhat extravagantly put, thereeis, Hotel truth. 
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in the remark. Of course, if men are to believe anything regarding 
the outer world and their relation to it, they must embody their 
belief in forms of some kind. But the error lies in this—and it is an 
error which has often had fatal results in the way of producing scep- 
ticism and revolution—that, while the main factor in the production 
of any belief whatsoever is emotion, struggling to reconcile itself with 
conscience disturbed in face of the awful mystery of life, this very 
element is abstracted in the reading of the dogma, so that all traces 
of mystery and wonder disappear behind the dusty systematisings of 
the intellect. The man of poetic nature will always, for the simple 
reason that he recovers this element, be most powerful to recommend 
religious truth. Keble, for instance, through the very harmony of 
form he sought, dealt with the Prayer-book in its emotional relations, 
and thus, seizing that which is catholic in it, unites the divided 
sections of the Anglican Church in a period above all others marked 
by difference and conflict. It is of the very nature of the intellect to 
seek system and to rest in it, refusing to perceive truth save in 
abstract classifications. But the more complete and unassailable the 
abstract system becomes, the less does it answer the needs of 
humanity, however much and however clearly it may reflect the 
thought and opinion of certain types of men. A purely abstract 
conception applied on the side of religion must in the end erect the 
priesthood into a caste, and, of course, divide society itself into 
castes—a point which, if the religious instincts are to be recognised 
at all, it greatly astonishes us that some of our Comtists do not 
clearly see in reference to their boasted scheme of things. To 
Comte’s own credit it must be admitted that he did at last begin to 
see it. If, however, men like Mr. Lewes would but for a moment 
open their eyes to this, they would find that Comtism, so far as it is 
human and proclaims permanent relations, is but a return by a back- 
door and across a stagnant puddle to some elements already 
historical through the recorded teachings of Christ. The texts— 
“ He that doeth the will of the Father shall know of the doctrine,” 
and “TJ, if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto me,” like sky- 
domes, include and exhaust all that Comte has to urge dogmatically 
as to the supremacy of the emotions over the mere intellect or under- 
standing. Abstract the Vivre pour autrui, the “enthusiasm for 
humanity” which Comte has “conveyed” from Christianity, and 
his scheme collapses into the thinnest metaphysics. And it 
would be an exceptional, but at the same time a profitable work 
to trace out how far the dogmatic commentators on St. Paul,— 
who, forgetting his weighty words about “milk for babes” and 
¥ strong meat for men,” draw elaborate theologies from his words, 
and refuse to view the great dramatic element, the “being all 
things to all men” te save some, which lies in his writings, and from 
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which comes their eternal value to us,—we say it would be a profit- 
able work to trace out how far these dogmatic commentators have 
contributed io make Comtism and similar systems get such a hearing 
and such a following. 

Dr. Macleod, in following the leadings of his heart and imagination 
against the powerful intellectual influences which have been cease- 
lessly brought to bear upon him, has done Scotland—we had almost 
written, England—a service which we in England do well to acknow- 
ledge and be grateful for. Doubtless, were we inclined to enter on 
nice questions of theology, we could find points of difference, “ bones 
to pick,” as it is in the Scotch vernacular. But our reward for this 
work would only be our own gratification, or little more—an eating 
of the east wind at its best; for as we have hinted, the chief dis- 
tinguishing mark of Dr. Macleod’s character is, that he does not care 
to realise his relation to any line of thought on its purely abstract 
side. This is the reason why we should expect, as indeed we really 
find, an indeterminatencss, a looseness of form—a want of that clear 
adjustment arising from a nice discrimination of the valuo of separate 
points—in any effort of Dr. Macleod’s of a purely intellectual cha- 
racter. The very energy of his nature, which, like Wordsworth’s 
cloud, “moveth altogether if it move at all,” conceals the real 
momentum cf the gathered force, while, however, the movement is 
not swift enough to conceal in the least degree the softness, the loose 
and capricious irregularity of the outline. Even in his creative efforts, 
whatever of purely intellectual motif or purpose may lie perdu in them, 
is disturbing; so far, at all events, as it is abstracted from the deeper 
unconscious purpose, and viewed as intellectual. In the “Old Lieu- 
tenant and his Son”—which is excellent in its own way, with a dash 
of the salt sou’-wester and the sweet breath of the land both blowing 
through it and mingling as they meet—the story is spoiled the moment 
that we agree to permit the intellect to clear a line alongside the 
imagination, as it is evident the author allowed himself to do for the 
sake of saving the feelings of some of the weaker brethren. Here 
we have, in one point of view, the same result as we shall find arose 
out of his endeavour finally to put himself right on the Sunday 
Question by his great speech. There is a consequent disturbance of 
the soft surface of form by certain angular points of opinion—wholly 
foreign to the meditative mood in which he works,—being thrown 
abruptly, almost volcanically, to the surface. One of the daintiest little 
gems—a genré sketch worthy of Meissonier—‘“Our Bob,” is thus 
spoiled by the author’s yielding to the “wishes of friends,” and drawing 
a direct lesson for the intellect. “ Wee Davie,” by which Dr. Macleod 
first asserted his right to a place beside the masters of quaint portraiture 
and pathetic humour, is admirable. The lights of the imagination 
seem to flicker round the little child-figure rather than to abide 
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steadily upon it, and the result is a puzzled curiosity how out of so 
little the author could bring so much, combined with a certain sense 
of satisfaction such as we derive only from the very best works of the 
greatest artists. It is almost a creation of the highest order. But 
the sketch “Aunt Mary,” which every reader of Good Words will 
remember, is the freest of all Dr. Macleod’s efforts from the fault 
we have been speaking of. In this wonderful little bit of work the 
writer’s sympathies play freely round his object, carried calmly and 
clearly in the mind’s eye, till the last careful touch is “put lovingly 
on the canvas.” The meditative forces, all the time far withdrawn, 
create a background of subdued harmonies, in which, as in a May 
morning’s sky, the very stillness is pathetic with hint of music, as 
the wanderer at some turning suddenly catches sight of a touch of 
inexpressible beauty, and stands waiting. Even with regard to “The 
Starling,” in which Dr. Macleod’s genius has taken its highest flight 
as yet, we shall err if we read it as a piece of argument launched at 
his opponents on the Sunday Question. Viewed in that light it is a 
failure ; a lesser man could have moved lightlier and thrown the stone 
with greater precision and directness of aim. To do this work justice, 
we must draw off the surface waters of a temporary argumentation, 
which are a mere accident, and regard it as a careful study of cha- 
racter, the great aim of which is to deal faithfully and impartially 
with a group of typical persons widely opposed in nature, disposition, 
habits and circumstances. Its chief merit, and that which will, after 
all, recommend it to the attention of thinking people hereafter, is the 
fact brought out in it with such clearness, that men of narrow views, 
of constrained intellect, are yet at the same time men of deep feelings 
—men whose “rocky hearts” only need to be struck with the rod 
of deep human suffering to send out waters of sympathy. The great» 
lesson of the story, perhaps the deeper that it is unconscious, is, that 
neither a “ fool’s” vague estimate of himself, nor the dogmas of a 
hard intellectual zealot, are to be taken as the ultimate measure of 
the man’s capability; and that therefore both alike should be 
‘approached and dealt with in patience and brotherly love. And the 
lesson is only likely to be read with the full effect of which it is capa- 
ble, when we con it in the light of the author’s own example. 

And as Dr. Macleod’s relation to truth is not intellectual, so neither 
is his relation tomen. Hence his tolerance, his kindly receptivity and 
openness of nature. We are firmly of opinion that there is not one 
of those who have spoken harshly and bitterly of Dr. Macleod, whom 
he would not gladly meet and hold communion with on the broad plat- 
form of a common manhood and a common Christianity, were he 
«onvinced that the good of others would be promoted thereby. 
Here, surely, in the health which sets him above morbid, and there- 
fore unchristian exalusiveness, he has the better of those who assail 
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him in a tone and temper only too suggestive of the boots and the 
thumb-screw. 

It would be a fine field for critical analysis, to trace out the 
broad line of demarcation by which Dr. Macleod is distinguished: 
from a growing class of moral-artists, who notwithstanding that 
they have command of certain instruments of the creative genius, 
yet lack its true impulse, and so find it needful to substitute for the 
morning sunlight that breathes life through all it touches, the cold 
candle-light glow of the logical understanding. The one has all the 
regularity and consistency of a flower-garden lighted by Chinese 
lanterns ; the other, the vitality and freshness of the moorland, through 
which, however, there runs a beaten track, dry and grey and uneven, 
on which the eye rests with a sense of dissatisfaction and uneasiness, 
and from which it only escapes by concentrating attention on the 
separate por-ions, and resolutely shutting out the artificial byeway. 

Here, too, when we consider for a moment, we shall find the key to 
a singular “act, which repeatedly comes to view in Dr. Macleod’s 
career as a public speaker and public man. "Whenever, in the good- 
ness of his Leart, and his warm desire to maintain his hold on the 
kindly suffreges of his fellows, he has sought to develop his own views 
logically. and to make plain his ground, he cannot be said to have 
done so with success. The restless, irregular, and somewhat heavy 
tramping o? faculties unfitted to move within the bare logical 
arena, casts up an irritating dust which tires the eye of those who do 
not look high enough or long enough to see the separate points of 
thought, brightened by the lambent gleam of the imagination, glim- 
mering through and softly enlightening all. To the logical mind, 
intent only on the formel relation and development of thought with 
thought “in regular sequence bound,” we can conceive no greater 
irritant. We can sympathise with the motive which led Dr. 
Macleod to attempt a self-justification, as he did in the case of his 
memorable speech on the Sunday Question; but still we must confess 
that he chose such instruments, as by the very force and fulness of 
his character, he was compelled to bestow in his pockets before he 
was well begun, and with which he several times cut his fingers as he 
tried to avail himself oz them afterwards in their order. It is not 
our business to discuss that speech here; abler hands have done that 
piece of work once for all; we have merely referred to it that we 
may fix the more clearly the key to the Doctor’s whole character. 

But the same elements which thus tend to make Dr. Macleod un- 
successful as a chamber-orator, if we may be allowed to speak so, give 
him vast power over great masses, where, from the wide varieties of 
men—the differences of training and ways of looking at things—thes 
impression must be sustained through warmth of pervading sympathy, 
rather than slowly built up through fine relatien of thought with 
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thought. A self-consuming enthusiasm the crowd likes as little as 
it does a show of fine thinking, or if it be taken by this, it soon gets 
wearied out. Dr. Macleod, like Garibaldi, often cleaves a way right 
to the heart of the people, by brushing aside a logical difficulty 
and offering instead a picture set in a framework of poetic feeling. 
A naturalness, a quiet impressiveness of bearing, wholly alien to the 
studied declamation or attitudinizing so common now-a-days, has 
come of this sympathetic mood, which .ever tends to make a man 
indifferent to mere fineness of detail. The force is too compact to 
spread itself over many little lines of influence; it moves wave-like, 
in large volume, carrying all before it. He carefully eschews nice 
distinctions, and never defines where he can describe the thing and 
paint its results. There is about his oratory a warmth, a freshness, 
a fulness of statement—a boldness which never shirks a difficulty, 
yet never loses itself in false refinements. Other men make finer 
points; have a keener sense for the special characteristics of classes ; 
use more captivating sentences, and have the knack of setting onc 
part of their discourse over against another so as to touch the extreme 
poles of experience. Dr. Macleod’s oratory is natural, and its light 
and warmth operate through every part, making his discourses 
genuine wholes, in spite of the rude and unpolished. blocks which he 
seems sometimes to throw in the way. In a word, he brings with 
him a wealth of personality, of sympathy, of life, which, not being 
strained through any artificial filter of rhetorical trick, works with 
mighty effect upon the common fibre of humanity; and this is the 
secret of his wonderful power on the platform and in the pulpit. 

Dr. Macleod, if somewhat unfortunate in the circumstances amid 
which he began his career, has been abundantly blessed with the 
power of shaping opportunities for himself. He was thrown, with 
his virgin powers fresh and vigorous, into the midst of the great 
“‘ Non-intrusion ” controversy, the fruit of which was the founda- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland. The fiery rain of discord 
was in the air—a fearful consuming, slow-falling drizzle—the appe- 
tite for the blood of controversy had been awakened by the tasting of 
it, and the institutions of Scotland were in a condition of rupture. 
Families were divided into hostile branches, and dearest friends became 
direst foes. There was no repose anywhere ; and to dream of sanctuary 
in the church and try to realise the dream, was to rush to destruction. 
Was it not something amidst all this to see a man composedly edu- 
cating himself to work out, from the church as a centre, a scheme of 
broader and more lasting union? Sometimes consciously held before 
himself, but oftener not, this has nevertheless been the dream of Dr. 

o Macleod’s life. He is a child of the “ Non-intrusion” controversy; and 
driven by it to seek in the activities of the larger, more generous nine- 
teenth century, what the narrow circle of the old, stern, sapless 
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theology denied him, he is the opponent, but not the foe, of the narrow 
evangelicalism which sacrifices life to creed, letter to form, spirit to 
word, and Christ to history. 

He has stood apart from both the main streams of Scottish theo- 
logical thought, and yet he has appropriated the best in both, so 
far as these are productive of influences which go to form and 
ennoble human character. In some things he is a Tory—in the 
power, for instance, of seeing value and the possibility of worth 
in old forms of social relations, and in his faculty of vividly restoring 
the past, which, unlike Scott, he never re-presents simply for its 
own sake, as we see well in his “ Highland Parish,” which is 
one great and continuous argument for certain social reforms. But 
then again, in his keen eye for seeing genuine manhood under all 
warpings of condition and circumstance—an eye which, like that 
of his vererable “ Aunt Mary,” harvests into the garner of his heart 
all that is hopeful and good in other human beings, and rejects the 
evil only ; and in his power of adapting himself to change of manners 
and modes of thought, he is emphatically a democrat of the demo- 
crats. In his songs, for instance, with what clear, steady precision does 
he sweep a space clear in the social plane whereon every honest man 
may come and stand, with the humble pride of which Burns so often 
wrote anc. spoke. Listen; this is a little note from his minstrelsy— 
his Curler’s Song,—surely all the more genuine a production of 
art that, as we believe, Dr. Macleod himself is no curler :— 


A’ nicht it was freezin’, a’ nicht I was sneezin’, 

‘Tak’ care,’ quo’ the wyfie, ‘ gudeman, o’ yer cough ;’ 

A fig for the sneezin’ ! hurrah for the freezin’ ! 

This day we're to play the Bonspiel on the loch! 

Then get up, my auld leddy, the breakfast get ready, : 

For the sun on tho snawdrift’s beginnin’ to blink ; 

Gi’e me bannocks or brochan, I’m aff for the lochan, 

To mak’ the stanes flee to the tee o’ the rink! 

Cherus—Then hurrah for the curlin’ frae Girvan to Stirlin’ ! 

Hurrah for the lads o’ the besom and stane !— 
‘Ready noo!’ ‘soop it up!’ ‘clap a guard!’ ‘steady noo!’ 
Oh! curlin’ aboon every game stans alane! 


“The ice it is splendid, it canna be mended— 
Like a glass ye may glower on’t and shave aff yer beard: 
And see hoo they gaither, comin’ ower the brown heather, 
The servant and master, the tenant and laird! 
There’s brave Jamie Fairlie, he’s there late and early, 
Better curlers than him or Tam Conn canna be, 
‘Wi’ the lads frae Kilwinnin’, they'll send the stanes spinnin’ 
WY? a whirr and a curr till they sit roan’ the tee. 
Then hurrah, &e. 


“It’s an uncolike story that baith Whig and Tory 
Maun aye collyshangie like dogs ower a bane ; 
And a’ denominations are wantin’ in patience, 

For nae Kirk will thole to Jet ithers alane ; e 
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But in fine frosty weather let a’ meet thegither, 

W? a broom in their haun’ and a stane by the tee, 

And then, by my certes, ye’ll see hoo a’ pairties 

Like brithers will love, and like brithers agree! 
Then hurrah,” &c. 


In his travels—“ Peeps at Russia,” and “ Peeps at the Netherlands 
and Holland,” and very notably in his “ Eastward ”—he has exhibited 
this faculty of detecting the prime points of human nature, and quietly 
identifying himself with them, in something of the still unconscious 
reserve of children with other children bigger and older than them- 
selves, to whom much may be new or strange, but who quickly succeed 
in making themselves at home after the first quiet look of confidence 
and mutual measurement has been exchanged. For there is deep in 
Dr. Macleod’s nature a vein of naïveté and innocent craft, enriching 
and vitalizing it, and bubbling up crystal-clear at the very points 
where you would fancy that the dust of custom, habit, and opinion, 
would have choked it. His description of the Béguines of Ghent 
is surely characteristic and valuable looked at in this light; and not 
the less that it was written fifteen years ago, before the question of 
deaconesses was stirred in this country. The reader will not fail to 
notice the spontaneous abandon and tricksy turns of thought :— 


“Let us enter this old-fashioned gate. We are in the midst of what is 
almost a small village, separated from the city by a high wall and circling 
canal. It is a large irregular square, with houses ranged along its sides ; 
irregular streets crossing it, a large church in an open space in the centre, 
and a hospital close by. And such silence! Listen! A gentle ripple 
from the wave of the populace outside is alone heard echoing through the 
mysterious little streets. The inhabitants, if there are any, must be asleep. 
No; there goes one, two, a third—creeping like shadows to and fro about 
the hospital, all dressed alike, with black gowns and white caps. Nuns, 
every one of them. We are in the famous old convent of the Béguines, 
which has existed here, just as we see it, for centuries; and one can 
hardly fancy a better institution for respectable old ladies, who have no 
definite calling in the big and busy world, ‘ barring,’ of course, its credenda, 
and having regard only to its agenda. Look at this nun, for instance. She is 
neither young nor beautiful ; and young or beautiful nuns, by the way, I never 
discovered in any nunnery ever visited by me, and I have visited many. 
My belief is that they exist only in novel nunneries. This old Béguine 
coming towards us is a fair specimen of her class—round, dumpy, comfort- 
able, half-nurse, half-housekeeper, and with a large knowledge of cookery. 
Depend upon it she is very happy, and very useful. When her parents 
died long ago there was probably nothing left for her to do, but to keep 
house for a nephew. The nephew and she did not get on well. She was 
“too particular’ for young Hopeful ; too strict a Churchwoman forehis fancy. 
Her fast days and poor dinners came intolerably often for his carnal appetite. 
But no one could match her in gruels and possets during times of sickness, 
and no one could deny that a lunder soul never existed than Aunt Rachel. 
Now, when the nephew married, what better could Aunt Rachel do than go 
into the convent close by? Of course, we would insist upon it, that she 
should be allowed to leave when she pleased; and this liberty is granted to 
the Beguines. But there is much to induce her to remain. She has got a 
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very neat comfortable dwelling in the row, with a small flower-plot before it. 
A high wall separates her house and garden from those of all her neigh- 
bours, and from the convent square. But opposite each cozy dwelling 
there is a door in the wall, and on the door is inscribed, not Aunt Rachel's 
name—for that has been left in the parish register, and in the memory of 
the world only—but the name of a patron saint, it may be St. Agnes or 
St. Bridget, ard by some such title only is Aunt Rachel known. And here 
she lives alone, the chapel being close by for daily worship ; the old bald- 
headed priest aver accessible for a quiet chat and confession ; her neighbour 
saints always near for mutual edification, sympathy, and, no doubt, a little 
occasional confidential conventual gossip at tea-time or after vespers. 
Better than all, there is the hospital for sufferers, where the good old woman, 
with a band of sisters like-bodied and like-minded, is to be found cooking, 
reading, crossing, ministering, and waddling about day and night. I can 
name several of my lady acquaintances who would make inimitable nuns, 
and be very happy and very useful, who are now wasting their time in 
boarding-houses, or making calls to the disturbance of the studious. For 
instance, there are—But, on second thoughts, I think it safer to withhold 
names. At the same time I cannot help expressing my sober conviction 
that the perioc has more than arrived when the question regarding deacon-’ 
esses, or the organization of Christian women for the work of ministering 
to the poor, the sick, and the ignorant, especially in our large towns, must 
be more patiertly and earnestly considered by all our Churches—especially 
by the Presbyterian Churches—than it has been. When this is done, we 
shall have much to learn from the Béguines.” 


And added to these traits there is the passion for the open air and 
the common earth. This pervades and animates all he does; his 
travel sketches would be limp and colourless without it. He loves 
to ramble, aad loll and rest on the oars as the stream dreamily 
ripples by ; he delights to gaze on the waves as they lazily lift them- 
selves in the low light of a rising or a dying sun, and to let his 
thoughts at such moments follow each other at their own sweet will, 
in fine accord with the place and the spirit of the time. 

Yet, whetser in prose or verse, Dr. Macleod never rises on 
the wings of inspiration; he is a stranger to that self-conscious 
intensity in which the fiery wheel of individuality consumes its own 
axis, and all special features perish in the swiftness of its motion 
upwards. Hs loves to walk in the common ways, and leisurely see 
what lies on either hand; to rub shoulders with men of varied race 
and varied culture. He can enjoy a gossip with an intelligent 
mechanic on zhe rate of wages, or the advantage of benefit societies; 
or chat with a spoiled aristocrat on what interests him, so as at last to 
charm him to a better life. And both he can right well and weightily 
advise; for like one of his own characters, he “never picks oot fauts, 
but covers them ; never preaches, but can gie an advice in twa or three 
words that grip firm aboot the heart, an’ tak’-the breath frae ye.” 

As an ind2x of how he views social questions, take this passage » 
on amusements, quoted from one of the little peeps across the Channel 
already alluded to :— 
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« We arrived at the Hague during the week of its great annual kermiss or 
fair, It would be unprofitable to describe at length these Dutch saturnalia. 
With few exceptions, they are like all other exhibitions of the same class— 
innumerable booths, many of them got up with wonderful taste and beauty, 
merchandise of all sorts, theatres, shows, horsemanship, giants and dwarfs, 
gambling, drinking, tons of toys, tubs of pickles, crowds of men, women, 
and children, dissipation of all sorts, night and day. The Dutch are pro- 
verbially douce, sober and formal. They have few amusements or excite- 
ments on week days; their Sabbaths are, outwardly, almost as well kept 
as the Scotch. But when the kermiss comes round it seems to be an 
understood thing with the working classes, and even domestic servants, that 
a general indulgence is proclaimed for every vice. This is exactly what one 
would expect. It is so in Scotland on New Year's day, and some of our 
fairs. Men will have amusement and excitement, as certain as the ocean 
will have its spring tides, and the world its summer flowers and summer 
songs. How can this inborn appetite best be fed? Shall it be treated as 
a crime, and handed over to Satan ; or shall it be made to minister to man’s 
happiness according to God’s will? Shall it be pent up until it gathers 
strength enough to burstall the barriers of law and decency, and rush forth 
in annual floods of wild and unbridled passion ; or shall society recognise it, 
perceive how full of goodness and benevolence it is, and adopt such wise 
plans as will run it off in gentle rills, week by week, or even day by day, to 
freshen and irrigate the earth, and make our fields more green and beautiful? 
Whoever adjusts this demand to the other and higher demands of man’s 
nature, will confer an inestimable boon on society. All classes require their 
amusements to be reformed, not reduced; spread over, not concentrated ; 
directéd, not annihilated; in a word, to be taken out of the kingdom of 
Satan, and brought into the well-ordered and beautifully-balanced kingdom 
of Christ on earth. The tendency of all extremes is to toss men over into 
their opposites. When the swing is highest on one side, look out for 
broken heads, and falls on the other. One cause of the tendency to pervert 
the Sabbath from a holy day to a holiday, is the incessant toil, barren of 
hours of rest, and of all amusement and gentle excitement during the 
week. The bouts of hard drinking indicate many previous days of parched 
thirst.” J 


Dr. Macleod’s great gift is, in one word, a still recipiency which, 
during those pauses of active and conscious effort he so delights in, 
passes through the mind much that is inevitably lost to the man 
of nimble logic, with understanding always on the stretch. Like the 
sage shepherd’s dog, he is most watchful when half asleep, with 
one eye as it would seem closed upon the object. His half careless 
attitude and mood of self-withdrawn quiet, serve to lure his gamo 
towards him as by involuntary mesmeric attraction. Thus, as he 
never works with slow nervous touch round an object, elaboration 
and slow sustained development of moods of mind and types of 
character far removed from him or strange to him, are what we 
discover no trace of in all his efforts. Ifwe may be pardoned using 
another image in this connection for clearness’ sake, we would 
.say that his genius is like the tentacula of certain fish—the moment 
the fitting object touches, it is caught, assimilated, and trans- 
formed into the warmest colours, soon to tincture the outer shell 
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and glisten in the sunlight. In this lies the peculiar mark of Dr. 
Macleod’s power. If things come not to his inward eye in soli- 
tude, they at least seem to come without his going out in active 
search for them. He never does battle for an idea, and never beats 
the air round about a logical fallacy, although sometimes he does 
warm up at a truth exhibited on the side of character. But even 
then the warmth is soft, d:ffusive, equable — a low steady light, 
resembling that which suffuses an evening cloud, and seems to inform 
every part alike. 

And here we have the secret of the complaint sometimes short- 
sightedly raised as to the ease and want of labour displayed in Dr. 
Macleod’s productions. Those who have urged this against him as a 
fault, have entirely failed to observe, critically, the only facts which 
can be assigned as the cause, and in relation to which, the very 
defect contributes to give individuality and value to all that he has 
done--whether discourses on missions, stories of Scottish life, or 
studies of Scottish character. The mood of involuntary or half 
voluntary meditation, out of which his best bits of work in the way 
of story or Song have risen, is ignored, and the peculiar reserve of 
force to which this testifies, and which actually scorns tricks and all 
sorts of rhetoric, is made the ground of condemnation, without the 
slightest insight into the real reason of the phenomenon. Such 
complaints from a certain school of criticism are not much to be 
wondered at. With them Wordsworth himself is a weakling. 

One other characteristic mark we notice, in illustrating which 
we may discover another reason for the apparent ease and want of 
relief which has just been spcken of. With not a few writers of fine’ 
endowment—writers of exquisite genius, and temperament sensitive 
as the Mimosa—we are not long in contact till we discover marks 
of intellectual conflict; get a glimpse of scars, received in a doubtful 
battle, which still tingle at the least touch of the east wind. Mr. 
George MacDonald, for instance, exhibits the phenomenon of an intel- 
lect, keen, searching, persistent, yet baffled and driven back in the 
attempt to scale those metaphysical walls which the old Scotch 
theologians set to guard their cherished dogmas. Only a powerful 
imagination, a wondrously versatile fancy, could by relief have pre- 
served such an intellect from prostration in the determined facing of 
problems like these. And even yet, Mr. MacDonald is constantly 
glancing backwards at these stirrings of the intellectual waters, and 
disturbing their steady flow by permitting accidental references like 
malicious sprites to descend and stir up the muddied residuum. Mr. 
Thackeray stood in somewhat the same position, although he had 
dealt with the problem more on the moral side. Still, to thoughtful 
readers, the “awful will,” the “awful fate,” the “awful power,” 
cropping up with a sort of false majesty in such*connections as he 
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thought well to use it, come with strange significance. This, too, 
was a stirring up of a muddied residuum. Perhaps both these have 
been somewhat influenced by’Mr. Carlyle, who, in one point of view, 
is less consistent than either, inasmuch as while he repudiates 
Calvinistic dogmas, and is perpetually heaping contempt on Calvin- 
ism as a thing believed, he yet worships its practical outcome in 
great and striking characters. 

With more of pressure from external circumstances Dr. Macleod 
has eschewed all such intellectual scorchings. Hence, with him, 
the stream of life flows clear and full, the stillness of its onward 
unimpeded course tending to conceal at once its purity and its 
depth. There are no black back-currents or circling side-eddics 
sweeping up long buried sandbanks. Ie is préeminently a sound, 
healthy man; there is not a single trace of morbidity in his 
nature. And as it is from the intellect, when turning round the 
sharp jutting points of personal experience, that the finest touch 
comes which artists like Thackeray put on their work, and self-con- 
sciously defend by brilliance of point and emphasis, we may, perhaps, 
find here a healthy and sufficient reason why Dr. Macleod’s books are 
so cquable, so unrelieved, as to suggest the idea of an easy compla- 
cence closcly associated with such power as almost renders it 
inexcusable. 

And yet, though we might be apt to lose sight of the fact, 
Dr. Macleod powerfully exhibits that special quality of the Scotch 
character, which Englishmen, sceing it on one side, call cold caution, 
and on another, perseverance or persistency. They are properly 
different sides of the same thing, as the dull, cold surface of the ice 
veils the inner heat, and is necessary to it—the element, in fact, on 
which it feeds. But we have been accustomed to sce this peculiar 
national quality allicd with intellect alone, the slave of a keen logic 
to which all else is made subservient. We see it thus in men like 
Dr. Candlish, and Dr. Gibson of Glasgow. In Dr. Macleod, on the 
other hand, there is the same steady, Hebrew-like persistency ; but 
it is not allied with intellect alone, but leavens his whole nature. It 
does not drive him, as it drives others, to follow after a mere 
logical result, the intensity of the search being increased by the 
lack of real satisfaction in it. But it appears clearly enough in the 
quick, uncompromising common-sense, determined to a purpose, 
from which nothing will divert it. Easy and compliant as some 
critics have made him out to be, he knows how to “keep pegging 
away.” The greatest things he has done have been done by an 
intense application and steady continuance, for which he has not 

+ got full credit as yet. To-day he works for precisely the same ends 
as he did twenty years ago. The unremitting toil he has gone 
through for the case of missions, more especially Indian missions, 
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few know of on this side the Tweed, and few, perhaps, on either 
side of it fully appreciate. The sagacity with which he has organized 
charitable and other institutions in the several parishes he has been 
minister of, showing the rarest faculty of enlisting the sympathies of 
all and setting each person to his or her proper work, is well known 
to all who take an interest in such matters, Thus while all that is 
delightfully contemplative and in sympathy with the “eerie” and 
mysterious pertaining to the Celtic nature has been preserved in him, 
it has been wedded with the sharpness, the common-sense and sagacity 
of the lowland Scotch. The result is a character, clear, yet never 
hard or rigid ; imaginative, yet never dreamy ; loving the mysterious 
and spiritual, but never becoming vague or mystical; and full of 
sympathy, yet never wasting it in empty and idle bewailings. What 
we owe to the Celtic nature in the way of tempering the acidity 
and hardness of the Scotch character is well seen in Dr. Macleod. 

Although we have repudiated the icea of any fiery intellectual 
conflict in Dr. Macleod’s case, we should not be understood as saying 

. that he has had no deep and trying experiences. It is easy for some 
men to walk from Dan to Beersheba, and find it all barren; it is 
not very easy for a man of large heart and ready sympathy to pass 
along the rough ways of life and not see much to move and trouble 
him. Dr. Macleod’s speeches on missions, and his writings on the 
Poor Laws and Charity, show how closely he has been touched by 
scenes of woe, and pain, and want, and how deeply he has thought 
on the best mode of meeting and relieving them. The voyage which 
he is about to undertake to the Mission field of the far east, is but a 
crowning testimony to the truth of this statement—that he is keenly 
moved by everything that concretely appeals to his heart and sympathy, 
and that he allows no distracting cloud of sentiment or intellectual 
subtlety to come between and remove the painful object to a distance 
from him. He must be in very deed face to face with the human 
front of the problem, and see the worst of it; and seeing the worst, 
he usually discovers also some point of good, and gains back 
the hopefulness he had almost lost, as in looking steadily down a 
deep dark well in daytime, one is astonished. to find a star or two at 
last come clearly out. If the doctor’s intellect is far withdrawn it is 
only, as we hinted before, to form a sort of sombre neutral back- 
ground to the movement of his genius; and we find in this the finer 
indirect expression of the incessant but unwearied activity of his 
nature, which by its wonderful well-oiled regularity almost conceals 
itself in its soundless progress. 

And viewing the matter broadly, and in its merely literary aspect, 
it is a point worthy the careful attention of critics that a divine of 
the Church of Scotland should have been the first to produce works 
of fiction dealing with Scottish character, without any evident and 
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consciously disturbing bias from theological opinion. And this is the 
more surprising when we remember what an effect, both positively 
and negatively, the narrow theology of Scotland has had upon art, 
and upon liberal culture, whenever it touched the esthetic side. From 
one point of view we see it proscribing all artistic activity whatever, 
condemning it as idolatry, a sinful erecting of graven images; while 
from the other we see it fostering a spirit of sharp revolt, utterly 
alien to the calm contemplativeness out of which, as from a soft well- 
tilled soil, lasting works of art must rise. Notwithstanding its great 
intellectual energy during these centuries, Scotland still remains poor 
in works of high art. Even yet, among the mass of the middle 
class, there is amazingly little sympathy with art as art—that is, 
as a creation in which a unity of conception, or an ideal element, 
must predominate. The art-barometer, though it now vibrates 
upward under the genial breathing of men like Phillip, Noel Paton, 
the Faeds, and others, still tends backward to where the word 
“portrait” is written. Even Carlyle, ‘notwithstanding his intense 
sympathy and his wide culture, reflects this feature in his excessive 
love of reality, of biography, of mere isolated portraiture, which in 
him runs almost to disease. ; 

The severe relentless theology of Geneva has deep lines, which, how- 
ever, are hard and angular, and seldom suggest artistic treatment, 
while an unfaltering and literal acceptance of the cold negatives of a 
superseded economy has tended to stifle all aspirations after art-produc- 
tion. Scott never seems to revolt and spoil his work save when his 
characters are of the Puritanic type, and then he inclines to behave 
himself. towards them as though they had injured him: Burns is 
never unpoétical or unsympathetic save when he wildly lampoons 
the Calvinistic clergy: and in our own days the unrest, which has 
come of centuries of opposition of the cold unsanctioning intellect to 
the free creative impulses of humanity, tends to narrow and cramp 
such works of George MacDonald, as for humour, fancy, and free 
interplay of the finest faculties of heart and head, have nothing 
to approach them in present-day literature. Even of our own 
knowledge, some of the most successful Scottish painters had daily 
to do battle against peasant prejudices in such a way that up to this 
hour the memory of their outset in art-study is painful to them to 
recall. 

We may condemn a movement in its direct issues, and yet honestly 
acknowledge its indirect effects in producing, in combination with 
other influences, good results. The easy-going Epicurean moderatism 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century was not without its 
better side, viewed broadly. It sought freedom for itself to live as 
it deemed best, and its maxim was to allow others in innocent, and in 
some scarce innocent, things to do as they chose. The ban in this 
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parish and in that was removed from the act of trying to make a 
_ picture, and the way was prepared for the access of a new generation, 
who could be liberal without indifference, and see in a product of the 
imagination, if sanctified by a regard for justice, truth, and “the 
beautiful instincts that remain,” a more powerful medium of educa- 
tion and enlightenment than a sermon, however well laid out and 
delivered. | 
And Dr. Macleod is the first Scotchman who, brought up amidst 
strict Calvinistic belief, sees and appropriates, through imagination, 
the essence of good that lies in it in its relation to character, and so 
uses and develops it without hint of prejudice or conscious reac- 
tion. Hence a certain fulness and fairness which we lack elsewhere ; 
a justness of vision and of aim to which, till his time, Scotch fiction 
is almost a stranger. Scott escaped absolute falseness by indifference, 
only ill-concealed, which has given Carlyle the ground for saying 
that he wholly lacked earnestness, which is true only from one 
special point of view—and Scott is the originator of that sentimental 
half pitiful way of viewing Scottish puritanism, against which, 
were extreme Scotch Calvinists only wise, they would gladly ac- 
cept Dr. Macleod’s interpretations as the most thorough antiseptic. 
Mr. Porteous, in the “Starling,” with his “ first pure, then peaceable,” 
is not so blind as not to see and acknowledge at last a better form 
of purity than is common, which needing no restraint, carries peace 
within its bosom; and the unconscious lesson of the story had 
been.lost, had Mr. Porteous’ eyes been opened to this without a sharp 
struggle, which, however, only makes his character resemble those sea- 
coast flowers which look the sweeter when their leaves are crusted 
. over with the rough sea-salt. 

But Scott’s personal dislike of certain forms of Scotch belief was 
constantly running off at the gargoyles of caricature, in such a 
healthy, unconscious way, that the ill-effect was reduced to a mini‘ 
mum. Dr. Macleod, however, recovers the wave of life at the very 
side where it recedes from Scott; and in seeking by its aid to 
awaken men to possibilities of union deeper, more human, more 
lasting than the superficial surf-beat of mere dogma and opinion, has 
brought a fresh and healthy addition to our stock of educational 
influences—a bright, beautiful series of pictures, which, by the very 
fact of their existence, promise for Scotland a new era, of which the 
discussion of union among the Presbyterian Churches is but the 
public signal and prelude. 
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CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM. 


Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for the year 1866. By 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. London: Strahan. 1857. 


T coincidence is a perfectly natural one that both the Boyle and 

Bampton Lecturers for the past year have taken for their subject 
the Person and Character of our Lord. Long ago it was evident to 
many, and that in spite of the disclaimer of those concerned, that 
the inquiries so keenly entered into concerning the authenticity of the 
Old Testament, the character and extent of inspiration, the credibility 
of miracles in general, would lead up to a question which leaves all 
others far behind, namely, whether our faith has, or has not, for its 
very foundation a cunningly-devised fable. Many who looked on 
indifferent whilst the beliefs of their childhood were being assailed 
without pity, who even applauded the cry, “ We reject in order to 
. strengthen belief in essentials,” are now terrified at finding that “the 
controversy with unbelief is brought to the issue whether Christendom 
has a Christ.” 

Meanwhile another question, rising apparently from a different 
quarter of the heavens, has more recently revived among Christians, 
namely, whether by mutual explanations and sacrifices the various 
bodies into which Christendom is divided may not be reunited. 
The learned author of the “ Eirenicon ” has been responded to with 
marked complacency by the friend whom alien beliefs have, now 
for twenty years, separated from him. English clergymen have 
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sought friendship with those of the East; and various Protestant 
bodies are making fresh attempts to concert a common action. 

The discernment of both these facts, the chicf signs of the times in 
the religious firmament, has guided Mr. Plumptre in writing the 
book before us. No one will rise from reading it without seeing 
how earnestly he yearns both to strengthen the faith of men in 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, and also to unite all who love 
Him in warfare against His enemies, even the sin and depravity 
which press so heavily upon us. The one question, our author 
believes, contains within it the means, if God so will it, of the 
solution of the other. Whilst men are formulating articles which 
they hope all may be led to adopt, only to find that their labour is 
lost, it may be that they will discover in the meanwhile that a loving, 
prayerful study of the human life of Jesus has taught them more and 
more to let that mind be in them which was in Him, and that herein 
the way to unity has been laid open to them unawares. 


“In the midst of our confusions and alarms, that sign of the times, 
though not without its awfulness, may yet suggest hope as well as fear. 
His” life witnessed, His words heard, by multitudes of half-taught men, 
reported by few but little above their fellows in gifts of earthly knowledge, 
impressed itself, through them, upon the world’s history. Through 
their witness, the life which was shorter than most men’s in its span, the 
activity which might have seemed prematurely cut off, the energy confined 
within the ‘limits of an obscure province, have exercised a marvellous and 
‘still increasing power. If the records of that life or teaching did not, from 
the first, constitute the Gospel which the disciples of Christ preached, they 
soon came. as by a true instinct, to be identified with it. It was through 
the impression made by those words and acts that men were led to rise 
from the reverence they felt for a rabbi, a prophet, a martyr, to the adoration 
due to one whom they owned as the Son of the living God. The history 
-of Christendom shows that in proportion as men have lived in and on those 
words and acts, they have risen upward to truth and purity ; that in pro- 
portion as they have neglected them, they have fallen into grossest super- 
stition or barren dogmatism. It cannot be altogether evil that the circum- 
stances of our time should drive us back upon them, even against our will. 
‘Something, at least, there may be counterbalancing the danger. What 
that life, as seen through the records that are left us, did once, it may do 
yet again, not the less but the more completely because they are studied 
more thoroughly and exhaustively, and facts are seen as they were, and not 
through the dim haze of partial knowledge. When it was first manifested, 
it did not escape censure, suspicion, condemnation. ‘He hath a demon, 
and is mad ;’ ‘He casteth out demons by Beelzebub ;’ ‘ He deceiveth the 
people." It was ‘set for a sign to be spoken against.’ But through all 
this, it won its way in its own Divine completeness. Shall we despair of 
its winning its way again ? 

“ May it not even be, we may ask, that the discipline thus forced upon us is 
precisely what we need in order that our cravings and efforts after unity 
may not be purposeless and fruitless? Does the fiery redness of the sky 
speak only of the coming storm? May it not be the presage of a serener® 
and brighter day? Because we have wandered away from the Divine 
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method of education, which made that human life the starting-point of 
faith, we have lost our way in labyrinths, and strayed upon the dark 
mountains. May not all that is now leading us back to it be welcomed 
(how much soever we find to pity or condemn), as preparing us for a truer 
unity than any which rests on elaborated compromises or alliances? Is 
the hope to which one among us has given utterance altogether vain, that 
there ‘a world weary of the heat and dust of controversy—of speculations 
about God and man—weary, too, of the rapidity of its own motion—may 
yet return home and find rest ?’ May we not trace in the present, as in the 
past, a fulfilment of the wondrous words which He of whose life we speak 
Himself uttered? ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.’ As 
on the scribes of Jerusalem and the peasants of Galilee; as on the slaves 
and senators of the Roman Empire; as on the Goths whom Ulfilas taught, 
and the Franks whom Clovis led; as in the devotion of the Crusades in 
the eleventh, and the brotherhood of the Mendicant orders in the thirteenth 
centuries, so now, in the prominence given to the life of Jesus, we may see 
a token of the working of that marvellous attractive power, as of a spell 
fascinating and irresistible. Many hearts it draws, and wins, as with ‘ the 
cords of a man’ and the bands of an everlasting mercy; and even where 
we miss this, even among those who stand without, not in the cirele of the 
disciples, we may from time to time hear voices which at least remind us 
of Pilate’s confession, ‘I find no fault in this man,’ or the witness of the 
centurion, ‘ Certainly this was a righteous man,’ or that of the officers 
of the temple, ‘Never man spake like this man.’ ”—(pp. 8—11.) 


This passage may be called a slight summary of Mr. Plumptre’s book. 
The author indicates in it the plan on which he proceeds, his position 
with regard both to those who stand without, and to those who are 
within, the pale of the Christian Church. And in each point he may 
be said to stand, more or less, in contrast to the Bampton Lecturer. 
It is long since the Church of England has produced two more noble 
works of controversy than these—more likely, by the blessing of God, 
to influence current opinion. And it would be hard to find a better 
defence of the breadth of which we boast as a mark of our Church 
than the fact that these writers, both loving with all their hearts the 
form of sound words which the Crecds furnish, both convinced that 
this form is the outward clothing of the Truth which is the hope of 
mankind, have produced works so unlike. If breadth is sometimes a 
cuphemism for heartless indifference, it is not here ; for earnest piety 
and love of purity and holiness are conspicuous in every page, 
and unite the two together, although there will always remain ex- 
pressions of the one author which the other, we believe, will not 
accept. 

Without anticipating a detailed criticism such as Mr. Liddon’s 
book requires, this may be said without question. He takes his 
stand upon the old paths, starts with the assertion of the dogma of 
the Church, defends it against gainsayers, and judges every opinion 

¿by it. Mr. Plumptre, on the other hand, places himself in sympathy 
with the inquirer, however far he may be from the received faith, 
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and starts with him.* This, as he declares in the passage above- 
quoted, and yet more emphatically further on (p. 26), is the method 
of the Gospel itself. The truth concerning Jesus must be learned 
by the study of the records of His life, not by the blind acceptance 
of dogmas, however venerable and imposing be the authority which 
presents them to us. Not only are Schleiermacher, Ewald, Lange, 
and the nameless author of “ Ecce Homo,” claimed as witnesses who 
admire and reverence, and are, therefore, not far from the kingdom 
of God, but even M. Renan is dealt with as by one who has learned. 
to beseech men by the meekness and gentleness of Christ, and to seek 
after that charity which hopeth all things. For example :— 


“Even in the ‘ Vie de Jesus,’ which most startles and offends us, there 
is at times a glow of sympathy and enthusiastic admiration, which may 
serve to kindle a like glow in those who have never thought of the cha- 
racter of Christ at all, and which the revolting suggestions that are so 
strangely biended with it will not be able to deaden. Men will see how self- 
contradictory is is for the same writer to repeat the two discordant judg- 
ments which once marked contending parties—to utter in the same breath, 
‘He is a good man,’ and ‘ He deceiveth the people.’ 

“Tf we are tempted to judge harshly of him and others who stand before 
another judgment-seat than ours, Divine words may float back upon our 
remembrance, checking tho condemnation. There may be in those who 
thus speax (we know not, and cannot know where) the evil heart of 
unbelief, the sin against the Holy Spirit, antipathy to goodness as such in 
proportion as it manifests itself in its completeness; but of all that falls 
short of this the words were spoken, ‘ Whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of Maa, it shall be forgiven him.’ For all that falls short of this 
the prayer was offered, ‘ Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.’”—(p. 18.) 


So in the Appendix, after dwelling with shame and sorrow over 
the tone and temper of the unhappy Frenchman’s book, and the 
painful passages which occur to our memory at once, he puts forth a 
conjecture as a possible explanation of the author’s position :— 


“ It may be that with the seminarist of S. Sulpice as with many others, the 
early objects of his adoration had vanished and left a blank,—that he had 
vaguely looked on the whole Gospel history as mythical, and on ‘its docu- 
ments as the composition of a later age than that to which they purported 
to belong, and that it was the new study of them, pursued among the hills 
of Galilee and by the shore of its inland sea, that first brought to his con- 
viction that there was in it the narrative, however coloured, of a, true human 
life ; that the Prophet of Nazareth had moved to and fro over those hills 
and by thet lake, among peasants and fishermen, and worshipped and taught 
in synagogues. It may be that to the thousands whose thoughts have 
either rested in the symbols of the Infancy and the Death which the cultus 
of the Latin Church brings so prominently before them, or who, having 


+ Compare, by way of illustration, the two essays, in the respective Appendices, on . 
the Recent Lives of Jesus. Plumptre, p. 328; Liddon, p. 753. 
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rejected these, have acecpted nothing in their place, the ‘ Vie de Jésus’ has 
given a sense of human reality to the Gospel history which they never 
knew before, and led thom to study it with a more devout sympathy. If it 
has robbed many of their hope, or, as is more hkely, given many a colour- 
able pretence for an unbelief which lies deeper, it may have roused some out 
of acquiescence in ignorance or scorn to questionings which it cannot 
answer, and which lead onward to a fuller and truer recognition of the 
Divino as well as the human aspects of our Lord’s hfe.” —(p. 338.) 


If Mr. Plumptre’s interpretation of M. Renan’s motive be the 
true one, and there is much probability in it, it is one which we may. 
all sympathise with. But his whole method is vitiated and ruined, 
not only by his preliminary assumption that a miracle is impossible, 
but also—must not all readers feel P—by the tone of his mind. What 
need to quote once more his account of the raising of Lazarus, or of 
the Agony in the Garden ? 

His condemnation, and the condemnation of less offensive forms of 
Deism and Socinianism, by an English Churchman is a matter of 
course. But are there no other dangers in our way? Mr. Plumptre 
declares that there are; that whilst theologians have been in their 
hot zeal defending the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, they have too 
often fallen into another heresy as deadly in its final results. The 
errors of Apollinaris and of Eutyches are still rife, though unsus- 
pected. This is a serious charge, and, if substantiated, its import- 
ance, or the gratitude which the author deserves at our hands, can 
hardly be overrated. The injunction of our Divine Lord, “ First 
pull the beam out of thine own cyc,” was assuredly never more 
needed than in these days of hard and bitter accusations, when we 
are so ready to make men offenders for a word, and the thought never 
occurs to us of the possibility of error on our own parts, as we hug 
phrases without troubling ourselves much as to what they mean. If 
every controversialist would ponder that command of our Saviour as 
often as ever he began to write, perhaps half the controversial 
treatises in the world would never have been written, whilst those 
that we have might have been more serviceable to convince gain- 
sayers. So truc is the saying, we think of Whately, “ All men desire 
to have truth on their side; few men desire to be on the side of 
truth.” 

Mr. Plumptre has thrown into an claborate essay the history of 
the growth of Apollinarianism in the Church (Appendix H); but 
the following passage from the lectures themselves contains the sub- 
stance of his charge :— 

“ I scek to keep ever in remembranco myself what has been from the 
beginning the faith of Christendom as to that birth and that life. I wish 


e those who have learnt to live in that faith, and find it their hope and stay, 
to turn aside from any words of mine that may be inconsistent with it. 
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But ..... what was once rejected as à heresy has since crept in among 
us, and been all but recognised as a dogma. We think of the Divine Eternal 
Word as simply tenanting a human body; or if of the human ‘ reasonable 
soul’ as still subsisting, then of that as possessing all Divine attributes, 
conscious from the very first of that mysterious union, possessing and mani- 
festing from the very first all treasures of wisdom and of knowledge. We 
are slow to apprehend the truth that that soul passed, in its growth of m- 
tellect and feeling, through the same stages as our own ; that knowledge came 
to it, as it comes to us, through sacred books, or human teaching, or the 
influence of surrounding circumstances,—widening more and more with the 
advancing years,—led on in the fulness of time into all truth by the Spirit, 
which was given unto Him ‘not by measure,’ and ‘ abode upon Him.” — 


(p. 88.) 

The view here taken is substantially the same as that of the well- 
known specch in the “ Paradise Regained,’ and we had written 
as much before noticing the following note :— 

‘Whatever estimate men may form of the relative excellence of Milton’s 
two great poems (I am myself disposed to accept what is said to have been 
the poet's own judgment), the ‘ Paradise Regained’ deserves a special study 
as the first attempt, deliberately and reverentially made, to work out the 
thought of the development of our Lord’s human life. With some allow- 
ance for an intermingling, hero and there, of the poet’s own experience, the 
magnificent passage in Book I., 196—226 [? 293] may fairly be regarded 
as a very close approximation to the truth.”—(p. 103.) 

Mr. Plumptre, therefore, will hardly be surprised if he finds him- 
self charged, as Milton was, with semi-Arianism ; and, remembering. 
that it is entirely a matter of course for every one who opposes him- 
self to current thought, or want of thought, to be called nicknames, 
he will probably not be distressed or alarmed. No man will read his 
book to the end without being assured of the value which he sets , 
upon the Athanasian Creed; that, in fact, he has written with the 
intention of vindicating the theology of the four great councils 
against modern perversions of it. But it is here, as it seems at least 
to us, that his views differ widely from those of the Bampton 
Lecturer. Let any one compare his account of our Lord’s life from 
His infancy to His baptism (pp. 95—108), or of the Temptation 
(pp. 117—124), with the language of the Bampton Lectures at pp. 12 
—14, 34,35, 164-5, 386-7, and it will be seen how divergent are their 
methods of thought. One cannot but be thankful that “the views of 
the two theologians should be stated so sharply and clearly, for it is 
plain that we have here the subject which is about to occupy the fore- 
most place in controversy. As men found in ancient days, so they 
are finding now, how much {ruth in all matters of religious opinion 
is latent in accurate thought and language concerning the Person of 
Him who is the Truth and the Life. As a case in point, it needs only 
to mention the ground of defence which has been adopted when the 
authenticity of certain portions of the Old Testament has beem 
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attacked, namely, that our Saviour has accepted the whole, therefore 
the whole is true; and the counter-assertion, adopted by some theo- 
logians in all ages from Chrysostom downwards, that He spoke 
strictly in His human nature, and therefore with limited know- 
ledge.* There is little probability of any words being formulated 
which shall be adopted by all who accept the language of the creeds 
without questioning; perhaps such a formula is not even to be 
wished for on a mystery which surpasses all possibilities of language, 
even the mystery of the union of the two Natures. It is the more 
desirable that we should beware of attempting so to define as to be 
in danger of obscuring either portion of the twofold truth which we 
all believe. 

Leaving Mr. Liddon’s view out of the present discussion, we turn 
to the grounds on which Mr. Plumptre justifies his own. He 
appeals first to the Gospel narrative as proving that our Lord 
grew in intellect; that in the days of His ministry He procured 
knowledge from others; that He exhibited surprise and disappoint- 
ment, and a partial knowledge of the future. If there was a Divine 
consciousness throughout, there was in the truest and fullest sense 
human limitation, which being explained away, the whole beauty 
and significance of the life melts away also. Instead of the Son 
of Man learning by the things which he suffered, experiencing our 
sorrows, struggles, infirmities, we have an Almighty Omniscient 
childhood, an appearance of growth and of ignorance, a simulated 
humanity. 

The following picture of the Saviour’s childhood is so beautiful 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it :— 


“We are able, then, I will not say to represent to ourselves with any com- 
pleteness, but at least to note the circumstances and stages of that life in 
the home at Nazareth. There, in that obscure Galilean village, voor even 
below the poverty of their neighbours, were the husband and the wife ; the 
one working for his daily bread at such carpentering as was needed for the 
village houses, or the village synagogue, the other brooding in her heart 
over her hopes and fears for the future ; each with a reticent consciousness 
of the greatness of the Life committed to their charge ; each, at times, half 
losing count of the truo measure of that greatness in the familiarity of 
daily intercourse. There (whatever explanation we give of the perplexing 
name) were the brethren and sisters of the Lord, James and Joses, and 
Simon and Judas, growing up without the knowledge which showed itself 
in the reverence of the Virgin Mother, older most probably than He, 
looking on Him with wonder and amazement, standing to Him in much the 
same relation that the elder brothers of David did to him, one of them 
destined afterwards to reproduce, with a faithful and loving cxactness, one 
phase at least of the life and teaching which he had at last learned to look 
upon as Divine. And for all alike there would be the instruction which 


o * I speak from memory, but I believe that the latter view has received the sanction 
of Dr. Pusey. 
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was common in the families of devout Israelites. They, like Timotheus, 
would learn to ‘know the Holy Scriptures daily ;’ would repeat the creed 
which every Jew regarded as his greatest treasure ; would learn the well- 
known texts (the Tephillin) which were to be worn as signs upon their 
arms, and frontlets between their eyes. Side by side with that culture 
there would be the training m the craft at which Joseph worked. What- 
ever hopes a Jewish parent might cherish of his child’s future, as a rabbi or 
a prophet, the discipline of manual labour was never omitted. In times of 
sudden changes and chances, no one could tell what he might need in the 
uncertain future ; and with the best and noblest minds it had passed into a 
maxim, that the work of a teacher was to be undertaken for its own sake, 
and not as a means of livelihood. So the twelve years passed, a true hu- 
man life developing according to the laws of its own perfection, and the Child 
grew and waxed strong m spirit,—as did the child of Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth,—even in that childhood giving proof of strength of will to resist all 
evil, and steadfastness m all good, free from the sins and selfishness of 
childhood, as afterwards He was to be free from the sins of manhood ; filled 
with wisdom, according to the measure of fulness that belonged to the 
capacity of His age. And the grace of God was upon Him; on Him was 
stamped visibly the witness of the Divine favour, given freely, in proportion 
as each gift was accepted and incorporated with the life. The human life, 
untainted as it was with evil, was yet dependent upon that favour as the 
condition of its growing to completeness.” —(pp. 95—98.) 

What, then, is to be said of the indivisible union of Godhead with 
this real and perfect Manhood? The answer is to be found in the 
great passage to which we always turn to prove the Church’s faith 
in the Divinity of our Lord. St. Paul tells us that, “being (in 
His own very nature) in the form of God, He did not think equality 
with God a thing to be seized on as a prey, but emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant, and coming in the likeness of a man.” 
(Phil. ii 6,7.) The word, “emptied Himself,” interprets the facts 
which the Gospels reccrd. The Divine Word submitted to the con- 
ditions of a finite life; took the lowest stage that He might rise to 
the highest. His Personality in the days of His flesh is revealed to us 
in His manhood. Through the successive stages of it was developed 
that Divine perfection which in itself is incapable of change. The 
practica. bearing of the doctrine upon the spiritual life of Christians 
is summed up by Mr. Plumptre in a passage of great power and 
earnestness (pp. 98—95). 

It seems to us a deficiency that Mr. Plumptre has altogether 
passed by the mystery of the holy Incarnation and the incidents of 
the Infancy. All who have had to do with scepties will probably 
agree with him that though the history of the Infancy is full of joy 
and comfort to believing souls, it repels rather than attracts un- 
believers. “It has to be seen in the light which the life reflects 
on it; the life has to be apprehended in all its infinite perfection, 
before the man who in heart or intellect is outside the Church’s 
pale can heartily embrace it.” It is also true that the wonderful 
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Incarnation was revealed to few in the days of Christ’s flesh ; that 
His life, and works, and death, manifested who He was, before it was 
made known how that life had begun. Still, as it 7s made known to 
us, the lecturer, we think, should have endeavoured to bring out the 
significance of the great fact to us who believe. It may be that he 
intends doing so in his second series, considering it, in fact, in its 
position in the history of Christian dogma. In the present volume 
he starts where the synopsis of the four Gospels begins, on the 
ground that here the teaching of the first preachers began. 

In such an inquiry it is obvious that it becomes of the highest im- 
portance to consider the names by which He was called by those 
around Him, and accordingly Mr. Plumptre devotes a lecture to “the 
Names of Christ.” It is marked, as usual, by the pre-eminent desire 
to get to the foundation of the meaning of each——“ Christ,” ‘Son of 
God,” “Son of Man.” The name, however, by which He was most 
commonly addressed was “ Rabbi.” It was as the Prophet that He 
went in and out among them, and the address of the devout Pharisee 
was, “ We know that Thou art a teacher sent from God.” The 
reception which He met with varied according to the several schools 
of thought. The Sadducees, slaves to the letter of the law of 
Moses, rejecting all belief in immortality and the world unseen 
because they could not find it in the law, were undoubtedly the worst 
type of Jew. They were few in number, but rich, selfish, and given 
up to the world. They did not probably, at first, trouble themselves 
about the new Rabbi, nor see that His teaching was the deadly foe of 
theirs; but when they had discovered it, it was they who procured 
His crucifixion, and who were the bitterest enemies of His disciples 
after His ascension. The New Testament has no mention of any 
pious Sadducee. The Pharisees were originally far nobler and better, 
men. They always preserved a sense of the sacredness of their 
nation’s vocation, and of God’s righteous dealings with it. To this 
sense our Lord in earlier times appealed, and seems to have had some 
hope of leading them, by means of it, to higher and more complete 
truth. It was only when He found that this faith was dead, and had 
become corrupted into selfishness and vain-glory, that He declared 
war against them. Still there were distinct parties among them 
of comparative degrees of error. There were the strict devotees, 
followers of Shammai, “the Puritans and Orangemen of Pharisaism,” 
zealous for sabbaths and tithes of anise and cummin. There were 
also the followers of Hillel, moral rather than ceremonial, of wider 
and more generous culture, laxer as regards the Sabbath and inter- 
course with other nations, and giving precepts which half anticipated. 
the Sermon on the Mount. Of such sort were Nicodemus and 

*Gamaliel. But they were wanting in enthusiasm and zeal. They 
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temporised and waited, and came to the Rabbi by stealth. They did 
not see that they needed regeneration or atonement for sin. Still it 
was in theso that the good seed was found. Their moral teaching 
would not have sufficed for them, but the personal influence of the 
new Prophet was not without effect; and after He was lifted up, the 
sight drew the nobler and more earnest to Him. 

There are two of Mr. Plumptre’s lectures which we should like to 
see separately reprinted in a cheap form. The one is on “the 
Genuineness of the Gospels,” the other on ‘the Miracles of Christ.” 
The latter is mainly occupied with three heads. First, the refutation 
of the notion of separating the “ideas” of Christianity from the 
recorded facts; secondly, the antecedent credibility of miracles ; 
thirdly, the significance of the Gospel miracles, and their position 
in our Lord’s work. The first head has, of course, been most ably 
discussed in such works as “The Eclipse of Faith,” “Blunt’s 
Coinvidences,” &c. ; and recent discussions, says Mr. Plumptre, have 
rot added much on the second head to the profound thoughts of the 
second part of the “Analogy.” Still the clear and vigorous way 
in which these points are dealt with gives a freshness to the essay 
which makes us wish to see it more widcly useful. But the third 
and most important point is the dogmatic and ethical bearing of the 
miracles themselves. On tais point Mr. Plumptre reminds us most 
of Mr. Maurice. He deprecates such a use of them as the Bible 
itself discourages—the appeal to their power rather than their 
goodness. It is an incidental disproof of the Straussian theory of 
“myths founded on current expectations,” that there were no strong 
expectations of thaumaturgic power at the commencement of the 
Ministry. The first disciples were not drawn by miracles, though 
the works of healing and the words of grace interpreted and sustained 
cach other. The miracles were not wrought to produce faith, but in 
the immense majority of cases the faith was required as a necessary 
condition of their being wrought at all. Mr. Plumptre maintains 
also that the miracles were wrought by derived rather than inherent 
power. 

“Not as in possession of the glory of which He had indeed ‘ ompticd. 
Himself,” not as in the energy of Divine Omnipotence, but as the Son of 
Man, by His own faith in God, by the power of the Divino Spirit that abode 
with Him, ‘not by measure, bat im its fulness, does He cast out devils and 
cure diseases. In this as in other things He is as the ‘ first-fruits,’ the 
great pattern of a perfect humanity, which His followers were to reproduce 
afterwards in different measures and degrees. The one uttered thanksgiving 


at tho grave of Lazarus, as of one who knew that the Father heard Him 
always, indicates that law that was at work in other instances.’’* 


+ See this subject discussed with deep earnestness and pioty in Dr. H. Bushnell’s.» 
volume of sermon-essays entitled, ‘ Christ and His Salvation.” 
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Hitherto, however, the Boyle Lectures have not come to the most 

important question of all They have examined into the revelation 
concerning the Person of Christ, His History and Miracles. But it is 
obvious that these do but lead to the question, For what purpose was 
all this? What did Christ come into the world todo? To these 
questions, accordingly, the lecturer next addresses himself. He reviews 
rapidly and broadly different answers which have been given, types 
of wide-spread opinions. Such are the answers of Camille Desmou- 
lins, St. Francis of Assisi, Voltaire, and others—some bad, some only 
partial and incomplete. With a warning that we too may err by 
incompleteness of view, where the subject is so mighty in its length, 
and breadth, and depth, and height, Mr. Plumptre lays down these 
positions. First, Christ came as a Teacher. “To this end was I 
‘born, and for this cause came J into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth.” And the most prominent truth which He 
taught was the establishment of a kingdom over which He came 
to rule. The path to this kingdom was through death ; it lay beyond 
the grave. From the very first this was clearly announced. And 
this death was to be more than that of a martyr or a patriot. 
“His language, to speak after the manner of men, was that of one 
whose whole soul was permeated with the idea of sacrifice.” His 
death was to be mediatorial, atoning, propitiatory. And therein 
would be revealed the character and will of God. In it God would 
be united to man through the Holy Spirit, whose personality was now 
for the first time clearly made known. The mystery which had long 
been hid, namely, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with Israel, was 
now to be revealed, since Jew and Gentile were to be brought 
into fellowship through the Sacrifice for all. The law of Moses was ~ 
to be done away, its washings and new moons, and sabbaths. In 
the beautiful lecture of which this is a summary, the scattered. notices 
of our Saviour’s teaching are grouped together, and the general result 
is thus stated :— 


“The point of view from which I have wished to look on all these facts 
now is that from which we see in them so many proofs of the marvellous 
and, so to speak, fontal fulness of the mind of Christ, and its harmony 
with all that is most characteristic of the mind of Christendom. All the 
theology of which the Church is the witness and the keeper runs up to His 
teaching; all the benevolence of which she has been the minister, to His 
example ; all het infinite richness and variety of worship, to the Prayer and 
Supper of the Lord.” 


The eighth and last lecture, “On the Resurrection,” follows 
generally the line adopted by Mr. Westcott, but is injured by its 
brevity. The author dwells mainly on the general non-belief in a 

‘future life which marked that age. The legend, could not have 
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grown spontaneously out of universal incredulity in the possibility 
of a resurrection. 

Yet it may be questioned whether this argument is not by itself 
bald and unsatisfactory. The view of M. Renan, appalling though 
it is, is coherent and (admitting his view of our blessed Lord’s 
character) possible. However general the cry which went up from 
mankind in its despair of a life beyond the grave, it would be con- 
trary to all analogies to assume that there were not some hopeful 
spirits who cherished a belief in immortality. It was not to hard 
and polished scepticism that the first preachers successfully addressed 
themselves, but to partial beliefs and hopes, to men who were fain 
to cry, “ Help Thou mine unbelief,” men who waited for the kingdom 
of God. 

Neither, on the other hand, will the mere appeal to the written 
evidence convince. Sherlock’s “Trial of the Witnesses” at once 
raises the challenge, “Let us see the prisoners at the bar. If the 
narratives of the four Gospels are true, cadit quæstio; but except in 
them there is absolutely no trustworthy evidence that these twelve 
witnesses ever existed.” 

It is through the deep and varied witness of the Catholic Church 
from the beginning, the sacraments testifying to the belief in 
Christ’s risen life, the expectation of His return, the constancy and 
love which marked the believers, that the faith of men in the resur- 
rection of Jesus has been maintained. The written records have 
embodied and fixed the traditions which the primitive Christians 
first were taught. When we begin by assuming the truth of the 
belief, and then try it by every test—its reasonableness, its practical 
effect, the impossibility of opposite theories—then all attacks will 
prove vain. But if it be dealt with apart from Church history, 
and subjected to purely critical analysis, it will soon yield to that 
universal solvent, and we shall be hurried away into despair. 

Christendom without a risen Christ! That which a few years 
ago all men would have regarded as a madman’s dream is now the 
definite object which many have set before them. And even in the 
birth of this “ Creed ” its end is apparent. Universal negation, an 
impersonal God, and, as a matter of course, drivelling superstition. 
The winding-sheet, after all, is the rightful vesture of man, and this 
beautiful earth is nought but a grave. There is no part of Mr. 
Plumptre’s book more striking than his comparison of this Christian 
“ Neology ” with the system of Buddhism (pp. 303—308). 

Meanwhile, the inquiries, criticisms, unbeliefs, may have done, and 
may yet do, good work among us. In many cases they are the 
moving of the dry bones which have lain so long without a sign 
of life. The worship which has prevailed throughout half Christen- 
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dom, which has brought men and women to pictures of the Virgin 
and the Child, and of the Crucified Christ, and has forgotten the Life 
itself, the whole history between this, it is to be feared, has eaten out 
the heart of living devotion, and become idolatry. On the other 
side, we have had worship of phrases, scriptural words which 
Reformers drew forth into the light, and loved because of the Truth 
which they revealed, but which their followers have too often used as 
unmeaning Shibboleths, till the iteration’ has become wearisome, and 
the life has vanished away. No wonder that men, recoiling from these, 
went to the history itself, impatient of traditional interpretations, 
seeking a living, not a dead Christ, one whose life was something real 
and human. The shipwreck which some have made in the process 
reminds us of that of the Munster Anabaptists at the time of the 
Reformation: “The new wine has been put into old bottles, and 
the bottles have burst, and the wine is spilled.” But the spirit of 
inquiry and examination is in itselfa good spirit. It is an angel 
which God has sent to us, though in the darkness we take it for 
an enemy. If, instead of fleeing from it in cowardice, we wrestle 
manfully with it, with zeal, with purity of heart, with a determina- 
tion to live according to the truth which we discover, then the 
angel will bless us when the day breaketh. 
W. Benwam. 











LE CURE D’ARS. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


Le Curé d'Ars. Vie de 31. Jean-Bapüste-Marre Vianney. Publiée sous 
les yeux et avec l'approbation de Mgr. ’Evéquo de Belley, Par 
TABBÉ ALFRED MONNIN, Missionnmte. Pans: C., Doumol. 1864. 


I. WE left the biography of this remarkable man at the point 
where M. Monnin undertakes to treat of the pilgrimages to 
Ars. He begins by recounting the principal concourses of this kind 
‘in the middle ages, and by claiming as a proof that the influences 
felt in those ages have not passed away, the renewal af the practice 
in this case. 
“A une époque où l'indépendance de la pensée a été portée à ses dernières 
limites, n'est-ce pas chose merveilleuse que de voir, au sein du peuple le 
plus spirituel et le plus éclairé de l’Europe, de hautes et fières intelligences 


se courber devant un Père de l'Église? Je ne sais s'il ya eu un exemple 
d’une telle puissance depuis saint Bernard.” 


The pilgrimages are attributed by him to several concurrent 
causes. Reputed miraculous cures spread their fame about the 
neighbourhood, and thence into the surrounding departments, and 
over all France. Curiosity brought many: the mere fashion, many 
more. But the biographer confesses that the real source of this 
affluence of people, the centre round which it moved was, the extra- 
ordinary power of M. Vianney as a confessor. It was to seek counsel 
and relief in difficulty and in dejection, that souls felt themselves 
drawn towards one so able to afford it. 

‘4 On commença à se dire dans le voisinage combien le Curé d’Ars était dout 
envers les coupables, patient envers les scrupuleux, indulgent envers les faibles, 
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compatissant envers les malheureux, secourable envers tous. Les pécheurs 
venaient trouver ce bon prêtre, qui les accueillait en pleurant; les pauvres 
accouraient vers ses mains bienfaisantes, qui n'avaient rien à donner et 
qui donnaient toujours; les affligés savaient que ses lèvres étaient une 
source abondante de lumière et de consolations; ceux qui étaient agités 
de doutes savaient qu'elles donnaient une force victorieuse à la vérité. 
Les justes venaient aussi, car son cœur était un foyer d'amour auquel se 
réchauffaient tous les cœurs.” 


It was in 1825 that these pilgrimages began, and between that year 
and 1830 the number of pilgrims continually increased. At first, 
their difficulties were great. There were no good roads to Ars; no 
accommodations when they got there. Persons of high rank were 
obliged to be content for many weeks with the poor hospitality of 
cottages. At last, more commodious lodgings began to be built. 
The group of houses now surrounding the church dates from about 
the year 1832. New roads began to be made in 1835. A regular ser- 
vice of public stage carriages was established between Lyons and Ars. 
Steamers were started on the Saône, communicating with the village 
at the nearest point. At length the railway was opened, and Ville- 
franche Station became the general alighting-place. It is calculated 
that, by the omnibuses alone, which ran from the river and the railway, 
to say nothing of other means of conveyance, 80,000 pilgrims arrived 
in one year, from France, Savoy, Belgium, England, Germany,— of all 
conditions, all ranks, attracted simply by the fame of what they had 
heard, “ car les journaux n’avaient pas encore parlé du Curé d’Ars,” 
M. Monnin gives a graphic description of the crowds :-— 


‘ Et remarquons que cette foule est composée comme le-monde. Toutes 
les classes, toutes les conditions, tous les rangs y sont représentés et s’y 
donnent la main. Les pauvres, habitués à vivre avec la douleur, y coudoient 
les riches qui ont épuisé les moyens de la repousser. Les uns, apportent 
des offrandes, les autres demandent des aumônes, tous implorent la guérison 
des douleurs du corps et l'âme. Des boiteux, des aveugles, des sourds, des 
épileptiques, des maniaques, des infirmes de toutes sortes arrivent de cent 

” ct de deux cents lieues, marchant à pied, soutenus par une invincible con-' 
fiance. Nous ne ferons point passer sous les yeux de nos lecteurs ce long 
cortege de malheureux : les limites que nous nous sommes imposées ne nous 
le permettent pas, et nous craindrions de laisser croire, en énumérant tant 
de guérisons, que le but du pèlerinage, dans les desseins de Dieu, fût la 
santé du corps, tandis que la conversion des pécheurs a été l'œuvre par 
excellence de M. Vianney : le reste est accessoire et tend à cette unique fin. 

“Les grands affluent à Ars comme les petits, pour peu que la main de 
Dien ou celle des hommes les ait meurtris. Les veuves et les orphelins, 
los heureux et les malheureux, les jeunes gens pleins d'illusions et les 
vieillards blasés, les hommes dégoûtés du monde et les femmes lasses de 
frivolités, les pécheurs surtout y accourent en foule, attirés par une vertu 
et une science également surnaturelles à leurs yeux. On compte même 
beaucoup de curieux et quelques opposants. On y rencontre les complica- 
tions les plus bizarres et les contrastes les plus heurtés, des vertus au 
milieu des vices, sous des dehors qui font envie des misères qui font pitié, 
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des situations sans issue si ce n'est par la voie du Calvaire, des malheurs 
sans espoire si ce n’est du côté du ciel. 

“Le Curé d'Ars voyait, tous les jours et tout le long du jour, défiler sous 
ses yeux ces interminables séries d'embarras et d’infortunes, ces variétés 
du monde, dont la tristesse est toujours le fond. Son âme en était doulour- 
eusement affectée, et le soir venu, quand il se trouvait dans sa chambre, 
en compagnie des missionnaires, il se laissait aller à toute sa sensibilité ; 
il fondait en larmes: ‘Il faut venir à Ars,’ disait-il, ‘pour savoir ce que 
c'est que le péché, pour juger du mal qu'Adam a fait à sa pauvre famille. 
On ne sait qu'y faire: on ne peut que pleurer et prier.” ” 


Nor does he conceal the absurd and frivolous side of the picture :— 


‘ Dans le nombre des pèlerins d’Ars, il devait s’en trouver dont le but 
netait que la satisfaction d'une curiosité tout humaine. La foule suit la 
foule, et se porte Iù où il y a de la renommée et du bruit. M. Vianney eut 
à subir inévitablement bien des obsessions égoistes, bien des engoûments 
ridicules, des fantaisies vaniteuses, des excentricités parasites qui ne man- 
quent jamais de harceler les célébrités de tout genre. Mais ces non-valeurs 
étaient à l'instant écartées et remises à leur place avec l’ascendant d'une 
humilité polie, qui ne laissait ni l'espoir du succès ni la tentation du retour : 
‘Tl ne valait pas la peine de vous déranger pour si peu,’ disait le saint. 
Curé . .. ou bien: ‘ Vous ne serez pas si content que la reine de Saba, et 
vous ne direz pas comme elle en vous en allant: ‘ Ce que j’ai vu surpasse 
ce que j'avais oul dire’’. . . Ce sera tout le contraire.” ” 

But for the most part the journeys to Ars had a better motive. 
Men came there to seek counsels and prayers, peace of mind, and the 
grace of God. Those were welcome who brought earnest doubts to 
be cleared, serious difficulties to be resolved, complications to be 
unravelled, regrets to be shared, plagues to be cured, and, above all, 
sins to be pardoned. The good Curé was ever wise, affectionate, 
tender, cordial. The interests of his clients in a moment became 
his own. His unaffected tears mingled with theirs. It seemed to 
be an instinct with him, to forget himself and think only on others ; 
and their gratitude increased in proportion as he never counted on 
it. At no time pre-occupied in attention by any personal matters, 
` he had ample leisure to care for others’ griefs, which his love made 
his own. 

The whole description reminds one of the history of any great 
religious revival, and especially that part of it which deals with the 
effect upon the crowds assembled :— 

‘Qu'on se figure maintenant, si l’on peut, les sentiments qui devaient 
agiter ces grandes foules composées surtout de malades et de péchenrs, 
surnaturellement guéris et convertis, rendus à la santé et à la grâce! La, 
on savait se frapper la poitrine et se prosterner sans lavoir appris ; là, on 
retrouvait tous les accents sublimes de âme pour gémir et chanter tour 
à tour, pour pleurer de joie et de douleur. Là, des personnes qui ne se 
seraient jamais rencontrées ni pénétrées ailleurs, se groupaient instinctive- 
ment à l'abri de cette bienveillance inépuisable, où chacun à son tour 
trouvait une affinité, un secours, une lumière, une force. Rien s'appelle e 
la confiance comme la confiance: elle naissait à Ars naturellement de la 
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sécurité que le bon Père répandait autour de lui. De même que dans ces 
lieux privilégiés, où la Providence, qu'on y méconnait trop souvent, a donné 
aux eaux une vertu curative, les conversations roulent sur les infirmités du 
corps, 1a elles roulaient sur les infirmités de l’âme, sur les infortunes et 
les accidents de la vie qui y amenaient leurs victimes. Les amitiés qui se 
formaient, les correspondances qui se nouaient, les relations qui s’établis- 
saient à la suite, n’en étaient que plus douces et plus durables. Les 
chrètiens se connaissent promptement: au premier regard, au premier 
salut, au premier mot, ils sentent entre eux le lien fraternel d’une même 
foi et d’un même amour. Il ne faut qu’un peu d’aménité et de savoir-vivre 
pour rendre intimes des rapports d’où le soupçon est naturellement exclu.” 


II. It may be well at this point to pause, and review the phe- 
nomenon of which we have lately been writing. We have just 
dropped a hint which may now be expanded. It is the element 
common to all great religious revivals which predominates here. 
While the outer garb is that of modern Romanism, the heart which 
beats deep beneath is the heart of all Christendom. The sense of 
misery and sin, the need of the sense of pardon, the need of 
counsel, the need of comfort—these have caused men to congregate, 
whether it were to Wesley or to Vianney. The constraining love 
of Christ—love to Him, and love to men through Him, this it is 
which has aroused His servants to devote themselves to the aid of the 
guilty and the.wretched, whether it were with the machinery of 
Romanism or of Methodism; whether in the middle ages, or in these’ 
our times. 

Nor let it be thought that we are preaching indifferentism, or are 
shutting our eyes to the evils of the system under which this agency 
was exerted. Here, as elsewhere, the kind of piety of which the 
Curé d’Ars was an example, was a breaking of bounds rather than a 
working within them. Most true, it was, as we remarked in our 
first paper, Roman, and of Rome. Had he been transplanted into 
another communion, his work would have languished, his piety’ 
would have withered and become solitary. It needed the atmo- 
sphere, to rear the plant. Whether it might have been more pro- 
ductive of fruit for God’s glory— 

“Tn einem andern. Sonnenlichte, 

In einer glucklichern Natur,” , 
is more than we can venture to say. But we can notice, that as, 
the case would certainly be here, so it was there. At the first 
appearance, the character and practices of the Curé were depreciated 
and ridiculed. He made his own way by his own force; or, as we 
ought rather to confess, by the force of God’s grace in him. 

We may notice also, that the influence, which our biographer 
confesses to have been the centre round which the pilgrimage- 
movement worked, was one which might attach to a faithful minister - 
of God in any Christian communion. The abuses of auricular con- 
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fession belong to that system which makes its result to be absolu- 
tion, and its practice to be indispensable to the Christian life. The 
rcal profits and advantages of it belong to its more important 
portion—that of counsel and direction: and of necessity accrue, 
wherever a shepherd of souls does his duty to his flock. To watch 
for souls, is to know personally, and as a physician knows his 
patients, those who are entrusted to us by the Chief Shepherd. And 
wherever it becomes matter of public notoriety that a minister is 
skilled in dealing with the troubled in mind or conscience, there 
will recourse be had to him for advice and consolation, and the 
more, in proportion ‘to his success. The relation of such a narrative 
to us of the English Church, belongs to the sequel of our article. 

III. We shall follow the course of the biography, which at this 
point pauses in order of time, and takes a survey of the work of the 
Curé d’Ars in its various departments. 

Every day, at post time, the little oak table, which is still to be 
seen in the chamber of the parsonage, was filled with a heap of 
letters from all quarters of the world. The Curé opened them during 
his dinner, and rapidly ran his eye over them. Some began with 
prefatory compliments: “ The great reputation for sanctity which 
you have acquired” . . . “The profound veneration which I have 
for you” . . . “The esteem which you inspire in me”. . . “The 
confidence which I have in your enlightenment”. . . These he never 
read through, but tore them with indignation, and threw them into 
the fire. Some enclosed money ; payments for masses, or subscrip- 
tions for the poor, and for his charitable foundations. Those which 
were confidential he tore up on the spot; the more complicated and 
important he put by for notice. The examination of these letters 
lasted as long as his dinner. Those which had not been opened at 
the end of the meal ran a risk of never being opened at all. 

M. Monnin deplores that the large mass of these letters has 

perished. Those which remain give an idea of their character and 
variety. They are mostly requests for his prayers and his consolation. 
They come from all manner of people; from persons engaging in 
enterprises; from the mourning and bereaved; from public charac- 
ters, anxious to do their duty in the fear of God ; from women of 
fashion, tired of the’ world; from ‘families, on behalf of relations 
. careless of God and good; from men of letters; from principals of 
religious orders; from convicts in Algeria ; from bishops, and princes 
-of the Church. 

As for those which requesiéd an answer, the thing was simply im 
possible. . The good Curé’s spiritual duties commenced at one in the 
morning. They continued without interruption, except for a meal, — 
-which we have seen was no meal,—till eight or nine at night. Strange * 
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indeed, and difficult to conceive in these ordinary days, is such a life, 
except to those who witnessed its course and habits. 

IV. On the next chapter, which relates the miraculous cures ob- 
tained at Ars, we purposely say but little. They belong not to the 
substance of the character and work which we are considering, but 
rather to its enveloping accidents; to the system which looks for and 
requires them, rather than to that Christian faith and love which 
could, under another system, have spared them altogether. We, of 
course, have our own opinion on them: but we shall not obtrude it on 
our readers, any further than to ask of them, if theirs should be the 
same, not to letit interfere with the largeness of Christian charity, 
but to make the widest possible allowance for that which faith may 
create, and faith may receive. 

We are happy to be at one with our worthy biographer at the 
beginning of his next chapter, “On the conversions which were 
wrought at Ars.” In defending his lately-recited miracles, he re- 
marks, that those who refuse the force of testimony in their favour, 
have not yet done with miracles altogether. 


“ Au fond de l'ême humaine les miracles abondent. Touthomme, en qui la 
foi chrétienne était éteinte, et qui, par une soudaine éclosion, l’a sentie renaître, 
quand il se considère de bonne foi, devient pour lui-même un vivant miracle. 
Cet homme était sourd, ct il entend ; aveugle, et il voit; paralytique, et il 
marche ; sa langue était muette, elle se délie ; il était mort, et une parole 
d’en haut l’a fait revivre. Aucun prodige, à notre sens, n’est comparable 
à ce prodige. Eh bien! voilà quels faits se sont accomplis à Ars pondant 
trente ans, dans des milliers et des milliers d’âmes ; voilà ce que Viner édulite 
du lecteur aurait à combattre. 

“Je ne sais plus qui a dit, que pour celui qui aimait Dieu véritablement 
il ny avait qu'un seul mot dans toutes les langues: CONVERTIR. Aussi, 
est-ce à la conversion des pécheurs que tous les saints se sont voués. C'était, 
le but vers lequel convergeaient toutes les pensées du Curé d’Ars, et l'œuvre 
dans laquelle il dépensait tout son temps et toutes ses forces. En supposant. 
que pendant les quinze ou seize heures qu'il passait journellement au con- 
fessional, il entendit, en moyenne, cent pénitents, évaluation qui n’est 
qu’approximative et dans tous les cas très-modérée, quel chiffre au bout de 
lPannée ! ... Et il a vécu trente ans de cette vie! Les annales du sacer- 

doco catholique offrent-elles rien de semblable ?” 


The picture which M. Monnin draws of the good Curé with his 
penitents is touching indeed. It was by tender sympathy, by tears 
over them, by the affectionate tones of his voice, and the earnest fer- 
vour of his pleading with them, that the wonderful effects werc 
produced, which continued all those years at Ars. One day his tears 
flowed more abundantly than usual, over a poor sinner who remaincd 
hard and unmoved at his feet :— ; 

“ Regardant son confesseur avec étonnement : ‘Mais, mon père, dit-il, 
‘qu'avez-vous tant à pleurer?’ ‘Ah! mon ami,’ lui répondit le saint prêtre, 
‘je pleure de ce que vous ne pleurez pas.’ ” 
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The biographer adds, after giving many interesting examples, — 


“ Nous ne savons pas si jamais personne a échappé, près de M. Vianney, 
à cet invisible réseau de la persuasion que le divin Maître a donné pour 
toute arme à ses disciples quand il les envoya par le monde en leur annon- 
çant qu'ils seraient pêcheurs d'homme, et que notre humble apôtre lançait 
autour de lui avec tant d'adresse et de bonheur.” 


: Nor was his power of consolation less remarkable. In the little 
church at Ars, presented themselves, day and night, all kinds and 
conditions of afflicted persons. 


~  Chagrins domestiques, revers de fortune, désastres soudains, ménages 
troublés, réputations compromises, ambitions décues, affections trahies, 
cœurs désenchantés, désirs inquiets, regrets stériles, faibles opprimés, 
innocents persécutés, existences brisées, tous les genres do disgrâces étaient 
représentés dans cette foule qui entourait le Curé d’Ars et remplissait sa 
petite église.” 

“La puissance de consolation du bon Saint était immense. Il n'avait 
qu'à parler, et d'un mot il atteignait le mal dans sa racine ; il cicatrisait 1a 
blessure ; il endormait la douleur; il adoucissait tout ce qu'il y avait de 
cuisant et d’enflammé dans les regrets, d’âpre et de rongeur dans les ressen- 
timents et les colères, et cela sans faste et sans emphase, sans ces dehors qui 
aident le discours, qui imposent, qui persuadent ou qui gagnent les cœurs. 
Tl ne cherchait rien et ne disait rien de lui-même : c’est Dieu qui parlait par 
lui et qui rendait sa parole efficace.” 


Meantime, while exercising this great influence over others, his 
own view of himself was humiliating and depressing in the extreme. 
-He never could be brought to see his own usefulness. 


‘ «c Dieu m'a fait,’ disait-il, ‘ cette grande misericorde de ne rien mettre 
en moi sur quoi je puisse m’appuyer, ni talent, ni science, ni sagesse, ni 
force, ni vertu....Je ne découvre en moi, quand je me considére, que 
mes pauvres péchés. Encore le bon Dieu permet-il que je ne les voie pas 
tous, et que je ne me connaisse pas tout entier. Cette vue me ferait tomber 
dans le désespoir. Je n'ai d'autre ressource contre cette tentation du 
désespoir, que de me jeter au pied du tabernacle, comme un petit chien aux 
pieds de son maitre.” 

Again, — 

“M. Vianney confiait un jour ses peines à un confrère qu'il aimait: ‘Je 
sèche d’ennui sur cette pauvre terre,’ lui disait-il, ‘mon âme est triste 
jusqu’à la mort. Mes oreilles n’entendent que des choses pénibles et qui 
me navrent le cœur. . . Je n'ai pas le temps de prier le bon Dieu. Je ne 
peux plus y tenir. Dites-moi, serait-ce un grand péché que de désobéir 
à mon Évêque en partant d’ici secrètement?’ ‘Monsieur le Curé, lui ré- 
pondit son confident, ‘si vous voulez perdre d’un seul coup tout le fruit 
de vos travaux, vous n’avez qu'à succomber à cette tentation.” ” 

The immense concourse of people to ask his counsel and his con- 
solation, only. tended to increase his self-distrust and loathing. In 
his view there was but one explanation of these multitudes con- 
tinuing to throng to him. They were deceived : and by whom but 
by himself? He must be a hypocrite; this was the solution. His 
inner sufferings are described as having been intense. But such was 
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the strength of his self-control, that none of this was seen in his out- 
ward demeanour when with others. All appeared calm and serene, 
while the tempest was really raging within. 

V. That such a character should have been free from credulity, 
will hardly be expected. The simplicity and nasweté of the good Curé 
was troubled and pained when any obstacle stemmed the even stream 
of his faith. A remarkable example of this is given by his biographer. 
As it concerns a matter of considerable public interest, we shall 
dwell awhile on it. 

Our readers are doubtless not altogether unacquainted with the 
story of the apparition of our Lady of Salette. The Blessed Virgin 
was reported by two children—-Maximin Giraud and Melanie 
Matthieu—to have appeared to them on the 19th of September, 
1846, on the slopes of the Alps of Dauphiny. The story was believed, 
and pilgrims began to gather to the sacred spot. At first, the matter 
was repressed by the bishop of the diocese (Grenoble), until proper 
enquiry should have been made. Meantime, the number of pilgrims 
increased continually ; and at last, in 1848, the bishop issued a decree 
affirming the apparition, “believing that the fact acquired new 
certainty from the great and spontaneous concourse of the faithful to 
the spot, and from the quantity of miracles which have been the 
result : ” and authorising the worship of “ our Lady of Salette.” 

But while proof was built on this curious “ ex post facto”’ evidence, 
the professed witnesses by no means remained staunch to their origi- 
nal testimony, as will be seen from that portion of the story which 
concerns the subject of our article. 

On the first report, the Curé d’Ars had been among the readiest to 
believe in, and to hail, the fact of the apparition. He had so far 
committed himself, as to bless and distribute a quantity of images 
and medals representing the scene. At last, in the autumn of 1850, 
Maximin Giraud came to Ars. The Abbé Raymond, at that time 
the Curé’s coadjutor, subjected him to a severe examination, putting . 
himself in the position of an unbeliever, and telling him that though 
he might have imposed upon others, he could not impose on the Curé 
d’Ars, Maximin replied, as he had clsewhere done when pressed, 
“ Well, suppose I am a liar, and saw nothing ? ” 

On the next day he had two interviews with the Curé. From that 
time M. Vianney ceased to bless and distribute the images and 
medals. ‘If what the child told me is true,” he said, “it is impos- 
sible to believe in the appearance.” So far, well: and M. Monnin 
gives us, at full length, a conversation with the Curé, in which the 
latter sticks to his point, that Maximin had told him, without being 
pressed as M. Raymond had pressed him, that he saw—not a fine 
lady, but—nothing at all. But, as the Curé confessed, this plain 
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and categoric declaration sadly perplexed him. To believe, was his 
own inclination ; and besides, was now the order of the Bishop of Gre- 
noble. But believe he could not with any comfort, after Maximin’s re-` 
tractation. So he continued for some time to give inconsistent counsel, 
sometimes advising pilgrimage, but to La Salette, when pressed for his 
personal opinion, answering as above—that if what Maximin had 
said was true, belief was impossible. And this sorely distressed him. 

“ Lorsqu'il était vivement sollicité par des personnes qui ne s’apercevaient 
pas qu'elles étaient indiscrètes, de leur confier les détails de son entrevue 
avec Maximin et de répéter les paroles qu'il avait entendues, nous l'avons 
vu quelquefois par un mouvement nerveux passer sa main crispée sur son 
front, comme pour en effacer un douloureux souvenir, ef dire d'un ton suppliant 
qui semblait demander grâce: ‘Ca m'ennuie! ca me fait mal à la téte!’” 
Whatever may be thought of the sequel, the fact that his perplexity 
lasted eight years, is at least indicative of his honesty of purpose. 
At last, being pressed by a priest of the diocese of Grenoble for x 
decisive answer on the point, he put it on a strange but characteristic 
issue. He writes : — 

‘6 J'ai demandé une grâce temporelle à Dieu par l'intermédiaire de la sainte 
Vierge, invoquée sous le titre de Notre-Dame de la Salette ; je l'ai obtenue.’ ” 
From that time his doubts were removed, and he affirmed, “On 
peut et on doit croire à la Salette.” . 

We have been thus particular in this matter, because the narrative 
not only furnishes one of the most curious comments on the whole, 
story of “ la Salette,” but also gives an insight of some value into 
the character of the subject of those articles. 

VI. From this point till it comes to speak of the end, the Léo 
is occupied with a collection of anecdotes and examples. We shall 
not be able to do more than to present our readers with a very few of. 
those which possess the principal interest. 

The honours done to him were great indeed :— 

“La liste des hommes éminents, . magistrats, militaires, littérateurs, 
religieux, prêtres, évêques qui s’y sont rencontrés, est infinie. Nous avons 
eu la curiosité de’ parcourir un jour quelques pages d’un régistre d'hôtel ; 
nous y avons vu figurer les noms les plus illustres de France, de Belgique, A 
et d'Angleterre, des notabilités de Londres, de Dublin, d’ Édimbourg, de. - 
Bruxelles, de Cologne, de Munich, des voyageurs venus des rives du Mis- 

sissippi, de l'Ohio, et de la Plata.” 

A few remarkable instances follow :— 


“ Marceau, le marin missionnaire, vint à Ars, au retour de son dernier 
voyage dans les îles de l'Archipel océanien. On lui demanda ce qu'il 
pensait du vénérable Curé, s’il avait trouvé en lui de la science: ‘De la 
science humaine, non,’ dit-il, ‘mais de science prvine, oh! oui!... Le. 
prodige qui m'a frappé, c'est que j'ai vu dans le Curé d’Ars un enfant 
comme Notre-Seigneur les aimait. C’est un des plus beaux modèles de 
l'enfance chrétienne : c’ést pour cela que Dieu est avee lui?” = 

“Le 8 mai 1845, le Cure d'Ars venait de terminer l'exercice du mois de 
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Marie. La foule des pèlerins stationnait autour de l’église, en attendant 
que le Saint parût, lorsqu'on vit arriver, dans une modeste voiture, un prêtre 
enveloppé d'un manteau noir. Bientôt, sous les plis du manteau, on aperçut 
une robe blanche, et chacun de s’écrier: ‘ Voilâ le P. Lacordaire !? C'était 
lui, en effet, et le lendemain, les habitants d’Ars purent contempler 
Tilustre Dominicain écoutant dans un humble recueillement et avec unc 
attention respectueuse le prône de leur Curé. Le génie s’oubliait devant 
la sainteté lui apparaissant sous sa forme la plus simple. M. Vianney fut 
touché, ct il dit à quelqu'un: ‘Savez-vous la réflexion qui m'a frappé 
pendant la visite du P. Lacordaire ? Ce qu’il y a de plus grand dans la 
science est venu s’abaisser devant ce qu'il y a de plus petit dans l'ignorance. 
... Les deux extrêmes se sont rapprochés.’ 

“Le P. Lacordaire fut très-ému de In chaleureuse exhortation dans 
laquelle il avait entendu l’homme de Dieu presser et conjurer ses parois- 
siens d'invoquer le Saint-Esprit, et d'appeler en eux la plénitude de ses 
dons. Il ajouta qu'il était heureux de pouvoir se dire que, s'il avait a 
traiter un semblable sujet, il le ferait non pas dans les mêmes termes, mais 
sous la même inspiration : ‘ Ce saint prêtre et moi nous ne parlons pas la 
même langue: mais j'ai le bonheur de pouvoir me rendre ce témoignage 
que nous sentons de méme, encore que nous ne disions pas de même.’ ” 


Some curious proofs are given, bordering on the grotesque, of the 
8 ; 8 8 
popular ardour to possess some souvenir of him : — 


“Au commencement, lorsque le Curé d'Ars quittait un instant l’église, 
il ôtait son surplis et le déposait sur le mur du cimetière pour le reprendro 
ensuite ; mais ıl a été bientôt forcé de ne plus s’en séparer: on le coupait 
par morceaux. On faisait de même de son chapeau qu'il ne pouvait, 
pendant les longues séances du confessional, défendre contre ce pieux 
vandalisme : c’est pourquoi il résolut de ne plus s’en servir. Plusieurs fois 
on a donné des coups de ciseaux a sa soutane. Des femmes, pendant son 
catéchisme, se glissaient auprès de sa stalle et avisaient à lui couper quel- 
ques mèches de cheveux; de temps en temps, lorsqu'elles tiraent trop 
fort, il se retournait et leur disait d’un ton calme: ‘ Laissez-moi tranquille!” 
Ordinairement il feignait de ne pas s’en apercevoir, mais il en souffrait 
intérieurement. On a souvent détaché des pages de son bréviare, qu'il 
était obligé de soustraire à la vue des pèlerins. Il est inutile de parler de 
l'avidité avec laquelle on se disputait les choses qui avaient été à son usage, 
ou qu'il avait simplement touchées. Les meubles de sa pauvre chambre 
ont tous été vendus plusicurs fois. Nous ne pouvions faire visiter la cure 
aux étrangers sans avoir à constater ensuite quelques dégâts ou quelques 
larcins. On enlevait la paille de son lit, on mutilait ses chaises, on cntaillait 
sa table, on déchirait ses livres, on ouvrait ses tiroirs pour lui voler ses 
plumes, ses crayons, son papier; on s’arrachait ces tresors. Quand on 
n'avait pas eu part au butin, on brisait en passant une branche de la touffe 
de sureaux qui croissaient dans sa cour; les plus discrets cueillaient une 
des petites fleurs qui s'y épanoussaient sous l’herbe.* : 

‘“ Ceux qui ne pouvaient jouir de la présence du Curé d'Ars voulaicnt 
avoir son portrait. L’exhibition continuelle de ce portrait, s’etalant sous 
toutes les formes ct quelquefois sous les formes les plus ridicules, aux 
portes de toutes les maisons du village, offusquait la vue du bon Curé ct 


, * Thero is a good story of an English tourist, who had a foolish desire to put on the 
coat of a hero whose former abode was being shown him. Having, during the vpera- 
tion, hung his own coat on the peg whence he took the othor, he had the satisfaction-of 
Seeing a party of relic-hunters snip off one of its tails by way of souvenir. 
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blessait son âme. Ce dut être pour lui, dans le commencement, une véri- 
table obsession. Il avait fini par s’y habituer comme à tant d’autres 
. souffrances ; pourtant, quand il faisait son petit trajet journalier du pres- 
bytère à l’église, en passant par la maison des missionnaires, poursuivi le 
long du chemin par les ovations de la foule, on aurait pu remarquer qu'il 
baissait la tête et ne savait que faire de ses yeux; il avait Pair d’un 
patient. S'il lui arrivait, par mégarde, d'apercevoir une de ces images 
qui tapissaient les murs, il échappait à cette importune vision par une 
aimable saillie: ‘Toujours ce vilain portrait ! . ... Voyez comme je suis 
malheureux! On me pend, on me vend! ... Pauvre Curé d’Ars!’” 

Dardilly, his native parish, disputed with Ars the honour of being 
his future burial-place. He was once persuaded to make his will in 
favour of the former. Ars was in consternation: the Bishop of 
Belley interfered :— 

“c Ah!’ dit le bon Curé, ‘ pourvu que mon âme soit auprès de Dieu, peu 
importe le lieu où sera le reste.’ ” 

The night before his death he altered his will in favour of Ars. 

VII. From a chapter entitled “ M. Vianney Distribuant les Con- 
seils,” we extract the following :— 

‘Un curé du diocèse d'Autun avait à résoudre un cas de justice et de 
restitution très-embrouille. Tl avait beaucoup fait en vain pour s'éclairer ; 
il avait lu, réflèchi, consulté; le doute persévérait. H vint à Ars, où sa 
question fut résolue d'emblée : ce fut comme si un nuage se déchirait. M. 
Vianney ne lui dit qu’un mot, mais ce mot si simple et si péremptoire, per- 
sonne ne le lui avait dit auparavant ; il ne lavait trouvé dans aucun traité ; 
ot toutefois ce mot répondait à tout. Il jeta une clarté si vive et si instan- 
tanée sur le point le plus obscur de la question, que l'interlocuteur du Curé 
d'Ars ne put s'empêcher de dire, en se parlant à lui-même: ‘Eh bien! vous, 
il y a certainement quelqu'un qui vous conseille ! vous avez un souffleur.’ 
Et il ajouta à haute voix: ‘ Monsieur le Curé, où avez-vous done fait votre 
théologie ?” M. Vianney lui montra silencieusement son prie-dieu.” 

The biographer’s description of the Curé at the confessional is so 
remarkable, that we shall borrow largely from it. 

Out of the eighteen or twenty hours of his working day, M. 
Vianney took only time for his private prayers, for those of the 
missal and breviary, and for a semblance of a meal at noon. All the 
rest was spent in the confessional. Sixteen hours, M. Monnin 
observes, may sometimes exceptionally be endured in such duty ; but 
to spend that amount of time constantly for thirty years, in fact, all 
one’s days, is terrible to think of: leaves one wondering how the 
complete and free use of the faculties could be preserved through 
such a life of toil. 

When the good Curé had ended his day’s work, at nine P.M., in 
summer, and seven in winter, a crowd of women who had not been 
able to pass in, were left in the small vestibule of the church facing 
the parsonage, each keeping her place with jealous care till the gates 
re-opened, which was usually at midnight or a little after. Other 
persons remained watching to catch him between the parsonage and? 
church, for one word only of advice, which he ggve without stopping. 
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To penetrate into the church was for him a work of time and difficulty. 
Volunteer police kept the way to the chapel, where the confessional 
was placed. The candidates for admission were let in one by one 
through a barrier. It was often impossible to prevent disorder. 
Among the crowd were some rough and uneducated, some impatient 
and choleric. When the confusion increased, so that the confession 
could not be heard, the Curé quietly left his pew, and knelt in prayer 
at an altar, till the noise ceased. 

At six or seven a.m. he left the confessional and said mass, pene- 
trating with difficulty the dense crowd. After this he blessed various 
objects brought to him. Then he took a little milk, which was his 
breakfast; after which he confessed thirty or forty men who had 
been waiting their turn since the opening of the doors. At ten, 
after reciting his hours in the sacristy, he gave his attention to the 
infirm, and to any others who could not prolong their stay at Ars. 
At eleven, he “faisait le catechisme” (of which more below), until 
noon. On: descending from his pulpit, he was worried and pulled 
about by the crowd. ; 

“ On l'interpellait, on le tirait par ses habits ; on le forçait à recevoir des 
lettres, de l’argent, des objets précieux. On lui demandait sa bénédiction ; 
on le harcelait pour avoir une médaille, un chapelet, une image, un souvenir. 
Des mères lui apportaient leurs enfants, des infirmes se mettaient à genoux 
devant lui et lui barraient le passage. Ceux qui n’avaient pas encore pu 
l'aborder lui faisaient des gestes supphants. Il était difficile de percer ce 
rempart humain et de conduire M. Vianney dans une des chapelles du bas 
de l’église, où il donnait encore audience à quelques personnes. On s’y 
portait à sa suite avec une telle impétuosité, que deux hommes. étaient 
presque toujours nécessaires pour contenir et régulariser ce mouvement.” 

He sometimes tried to evade the multitude, by going out another 
way, to see a sick person: and even then they followed him, though 
he returned to the parsonage by a round-about road. 

The afternoon was as the morning: increased crowds pressing, and 
a way obliged to be made for him by two attendants. His “ mission- 
aries” were first visited and conferred with at the “ Providence :” 
then he said his vespers in the church; heard confessions till five 
o’clock; and then, till night, pave audience to women, whose time or 
engagements pressed. After detailing such a daily employment, the 
biographer adds :— 

‘ On pourrait supposer que des travaux si absorbants et si continuels dé- 
tournaient forcément le Curé d’Ars de l'attention à donner à chaque âme en 
particulier : on se tromperait. Il n’était pas un seul de ses pénitents qui ne 
put se croire l’objet d'une sollicitude spéciale. Au milieu de cette presse 
toujours près dégénérer en cohue, il entendait la personne qui était à ses 
pieds comme s’il n'avait rien eu d'autre à faire ; il donnait, il est vrai, peu 
de temps à chacun de ses pénitents, afin d’en avoir pour tous ; il préférait 

eles revoir plus souvent et les entendre moins longtemps. La grâce accom- 


pagnait ses moindres paroles. Il savait l'endroit du cœur où il fallait 
frapper ; et le trait manquait rarement son but.” 
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His insight into, and power over, the feelings, seem to have beem: 
almost miraculous: if we were to believe his ‘biographer, a ‘continued 
miracle. This chapter is full of examples. ° AE a 


‘ Un jeune homme de Rive-de-Gier voulait tromper M.: Vianney en 
simulant le repentir, et pensait se flatter ensuite d'avoir mis sa perspicacité 
en défaut. T aborde le Saint d'an air contrit : ‘ C’est un -grand pécheur, 
lui dit-il, ‘qui vient à vous, la douleur dans l'âme.’ M. le Curé d’Ars, au 
lieu de lui ouvrir ses bras, le reçoit très-sèchement et lui repond: ‘ Mon ami, 
je n'ai pas le temps. Il ne manque pas ailleurs de prêtres pour vous en, 
tendre.” Puis il lui tourne le dos. Le jeune homme fait part de son 
étonnement ; on lui répond que M. le Curé a lu sans doute au fond de son 
àme, ct qu’il n’y a pas vu de disposition au repentir; on l’exhorte à changer; 
il retourne à l'église : c'est là que l'attendait un de ces coups décisifs qut’ 
forcent un homme à se souvenir de Dieu. Il ne s’est pas plus tôt mis à 
genoux qu'il se sent pénétré d'un désir sincère de conversion. Il se présente 
de nouveau au saint Cure, qui le reçoit avec une tendresse et une effusion de 
cœur admirables, et qui est, vis-à-vis de lui, cette fois, ce qu'il était toujours, 
lorsque le vice repentant, le vice qui se frappe la poitrine et qui a honte de 
lui-même, était à ses pieds.” 

“Il ne se passait pas de jour où, discernant dans la foule quelque pécheur 
plus coupable, plus aveugle, plus endurci que les autres, il ne lui fit signe 
de s'approcher, ou n’allat le prendre par la main pour l’amener au confes- 
sional. Les principales conversions qui se sont opérées à Ars ont été le 
fruit de ces appels directs de la miséricorde.” 

VIII. The “catechisms,” or, as we should call them, the extem- 
pore addresses, of the Curé d’ Ars, were among the most remarkable 
exhibitions of his power. His resources were but few and scanty. 
“Quel maitre avez-vous eu en théologie?’ lui disait-on un jour 
avec une intention légèrement ironique. ‘Le même Maître que 
Saint Pierre,’ répondit avec une simplicité vraie le serviteur de 
Dieu.” He spoke his native idiom,—the incorrect and coarse 
French of one brought up in rural life. He preached entirely 
without preparation. He would stand some moments, fixing his 
gaze now on one, now on another in his auditory, as it were seeking 
for a subject. He seemed entirely to forget himself. This being 
so, his audience forgot him. Men only judge those who are not in- 
different to their judgment. 

“ M. Vianney n’avait aucun souci de ce qu'on pouvait dire ou penser de 
lui. Quelle que fût la composition de son auditoire, bien que des évêques 
et d’autres illustres personnages soient venus souvent se mêler à la foule qui 
entourait sa chaire, jamais sa parole n'a trahi la moindre émotion, ni le 
moindre embarras provenant d'une crainte humaine. Lui, si timide et si 
modeste, quand il traversait les rangs pressés de l'assistance, souvent i impo- 
sante, qui remplissait l'eglise à l'heure du catéchisme, il n'était plus le même 
homme; il avait lair d'un triomphateur. Il portait la tête haute; son 
visago était illuminé ; ses yeux lançaient des éclairs. 

‘€ «Votre auditoire ne vous a jamais fait peur ?’ lui demandait-on un jour. 
‘Non,’ répondait-il ; ‘au contraire. ‘Plus il y a de monde, plus je suis con- 
tent.’ Pour donner le change, il ajoutait : ‘ Les orgueilleux croient toujours.e 
bien faire.’ Il aurait eu le pape, les cardinaux, les rois, au pied de sa chaire, 
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qu'il n'aurait dit ni plus ni moins, ne pensant qu'aux ames et ne faisant 
penser qu'a Dieu.” - 

At first the effect on the hearer was almost ridiculous. 

“Un médecin distingué de Lyon nous a raconté que la première fois qu'il 
fit, avec une caravane de parents et d'amis, le pèlerinage d'Ars, il y a de 
cela vingt ans, il n'était pas incroyant, il avait reçu de bons principes, mais 
il navat pas la moindre 1dée de ce que c'était qu'un saint et du spectacle 
qui l’attendait, Le catéchisme commença, et, dès les premiers mots, le nouvel 
auditeur fut pris d'une envie de rire immodérée. Ne voulant pas scandaliser 
la foule des bonnes gens qui l’entouraient, il cacha son visage dans ses 
mains. Au bout de cing minutes, il ne riait plus: des larmes, de vraies 
larmes, qu’il ne songeait même pas à dissimuler, coulaient le long de ses 
joues. Ce qu'il entendait était si loin de ce qu’il avait imaginé, qu'il croyait 
faire un rêve. Ce qui l’impressionnait surtout, c'était la conviction qui ac- 
compagnait chaque parole et la gravait au plus profond de âme des auditeurs, 
en qui toute l'âme du saint passait.” 


He appreciated, and had a taste for, the gifts of eloquence in others, 
but disdained them for himself. He made no scruple of violating 
outrageously both grammar and syntax; but this did not prevent 
his language from entering the heart of his hearers. 


“ La parole du Curé d'Ars avait de la soudaineté et du trait; il la dó- 
cochait comme une flèche, et toute son âme semblait partir et s’élancer avec 
elle. Ily avait dans ces effusions de belles et saisissantes choses. Le 
pathétique, le profond, le sublime s’y rencontraient souvent à côté du simple 
et du vulgaire. On y retrouvait tout l'abandon, tout le désordre, mais aussi 
toute la spontanéité et toute la puissance d’une improvisation. Nous avons 
essayé quelquefois d'écrire ce que nous venions d'entendre : il nous a été 
impossible de saisir les choses qui nous avaient le plus ému, et de leur 
donner une forme.. Elles se figeaient au bout de la plume: c'était une lave 
refroidie.” 

In spite of this, which all must have felt who have made the same 
attempt on similar speakers, the Abbé Monnin has preserved some 


morsels of this rough eloquence. 


‘€ Dans le monde, on cache le Ciel et l'Enfer : le Ciel, parce que si on en 
connaissait la beauté, on voudrait y aller à tout prix; on laisserait bien le 
monde tranquille ! l'Enfer, parce que si on connaissait les tourments qu’on 
y endure, on ferait tout pour ne pas y aller,” 

« c Si les pauvres damnés avaient le temps que nous perdons, quel bon 
usage ils en feraient! S'ils avaient seulement une demi-teure, cette demi- 
heure dépeuplerait l'enfer.” . 

‘ts Il faut travailler en ce monde, il faut souffrir et combattre: On aura 
bien le temps de se reposer toute l'éternité.” ” 

‘c Si nous comprenions bien notre bonheur, nous pourrions presque dire 
que nous sommes plus heureux que les saints dans le ciel. Ins YIYENT DE 
LEURS RENTES; ils ne peuvent plus rien gagner; tandis que nous, nous 
pouvons à chaque instant augmenter notre trésor.” 

«Comme une belle colombe blanche, qui sort du milieu des eaux et 
vient secouer ses ailes sur la terre, l Esprit-Saint sort de l'océan infini des 
perfections divines et vient battre des ailes sur les âmes pures, pour distiller 
gu elles le baume de l'amour.” 

6 Le Saint-Esprit repose dans une ime pure comme sur un lit de roses.’ 
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‘ “T1 sort d’une âme où réside le Saint-Esprit une bonne odeur comme 
celle de la vigne, quand elle est en fleur.’ ” 


But another aspect of the Curé was presented by his Sunday 
sermons, on the Gospel for the day. 


© Ce qui caractérisait ces discours, c'était un mélange d’exaltation et de 
sensibilité, de foi vive et ardent, de zèle impétueux, d’où résultait, dans le 
prédicateur, l’onction à sa plus haute puissance, et dans l'auditeur, l'émotion 
à son plus haut degré.” ; 

* Ce qui ajoutait à l’éloquence de la voix, c'était l’éloquence du corps : ce 
front large, entouré d’une auréole de cheveux blancs, ces traits fortement 
profilés, cette expression béatifique qui faisait le fond de la physionomie du 
saint homme, et surtout le feu incessamment mobile de son regard portait 
avec soi une sorte de fascination surnaturelle, sous laquelle nous avons vu sou- 
vent les plus fiers esprits se courber irrésistiblement, et le scepticisme se 
déclarer vaineu. i 

“Le genre que M. Vianney avait adopté dans ses homélies, intéressait, 
captivait, instruisait les auditeurs, quels qu'ils fussent. Cependant, il faut 
avouer que l’éloquence du saint Curé était dépourvue de tous les ornements 
étrangers, qui sont pour beaucoup dans le succès d’un prédicateur. C’est 
une preuve de plus de la force surnaturelle et du charme divin de l'Évangile, 
qui, prêché dans toute sa simplicité, ne triomphe pas moins de la pauvreté 
de celui qui l’annonce, que des exigences diverses et souvent exagérées de 
ceux qui l'écoutent. 

« Les prédications du Curé d’Ars commencçaient par Notre-Seigneur Jésus- 
Christ et finissaient par lui. Il lavait toujours devant les yeux; il l'avait 
toujours sur les lèvres, parce qu'il lavait toujours dans le cœur.” ' 

He was often during his sermons overcome by his tears, and 
obliged to stop. A remarkable description and instance is given. 

«II arrivait souvent que, vaincu par son émotion, le’ saint homme était 
forcé de s'arrêter. Quelquefois son discours n'était qu’un cri, un cri sublime 
d'amour, de joie ou de douleur. Il nous souvient que, lorsqu'il expliquait 
l'Évangile du deuxième dimanche de carême, le ravissement des apôtres sur . 
le Thabor réveillant en lui l'idée du bonheur de l’âme appelée à jouir de la ` 
sainte humanité de Notre-Seigneur dans la claire vision du ciel, il s’écria, 
transporté hors de lui-même: ‘Nous LE VERRONS ! NOUS LE VERRONS!... 
O mes frères! y avez-vous jamais pensé? Nous verrons Dieu! nous le 
verrons tout de bon! nous le verrons tel qu'il est... face à face!’ Ht 
pendant un quart d'heure, il ne cessa de pleurer et de répéter : ‘Nous Le 
VERRONS! NOUS LE VERRONS !’” 

IX. We now approach the end. M. Monnin devotes more than 
a hundred pages to a résumé of the character of his hero. This 
may already have been gathered from what went before: and in 
repeating and re-touching, he has sometimes over-coloured and ob- 
scured the effect. These concluding’ chapters, however, contain some 
interesting details and anecdotes on points not previously noticed. 

The personal appearance of the Ouré d’Ars was such, that his 
figure and look, once seen, could never be forgotten. 

“ Lorsqu’on avait une fois rencontré son regard ou entendu sa parole, 
cette parole et ce regard vous fascinaient. L'œil restait comme ébloui et 
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l'oreille sourde à tout le reste. On ne voyait, on n'entendait plus rien. 
Des hommes du monde, accoutumés à subir d’autres séductions, ont souvent 
avoué que depuis qu'ils avaient approché le Curé d’Ars, cette image he les 
quittait plus ; ce souvenir les suivait en tous lieux ; ils ne pouvaient penser 
à autre chose.” 

We give in M. Monnin’s own words, the minute description; both 
for what it tells us, and as a specimen of the kind of characterisation 
of feature and expression which is common in Roman Catholic bio- 
graphies. | 

‘M. Vianney était petit de taille ; ses formes étaient gréles, sa complexion, 
sans exclure l’idée d'une certaine vigueur, indiquait une nature éminemment 
nerveuse. L'âge et iss travaux n'avaient rien enlevé à ses membres de 
leur souplesse et de leur élasticité : les ressorts étaient neufs, les articula- 
tions libres et les mouvements vifs et prompts. On voyait à l’agilité de ses 
membres que son enfance robuste s'était développée au milieu des mâles 
exercices de la vie champêtre. Par un rare privilège, il conserva jusqu'au 
dernier moment le plein exercice des organes et des facultés dont il avait 
besoin pour remplir sa mission. Ainsi l’owe chez lui avait toute sa finesse, 
la' vue toute sa netteté, l'esprit toute sa lucidité et la mémoire toute sa 
fraîcheur. Pourtant son corps était arrivé à ce degré d’exténuation qu'on 
l'aurait cru presque immatériel.“ La soutane du Curé d’Ars semblait ne rien 
cacher sous ses larges plis. Sa démarche, quoique pesante, était rapide 
comme celle de l’homme qui compte les heures et qui, épuisé, se hâte néan- 
moins de reprendre le service de Dieu. Sa tête allongée, anguleuse, 
empreinte de la pâleur des macérations et des veilles, tombait légerement 
“sur sa poitrine par l'habitude du recueillement et de l'adoration. Sa chevelure 
btait restée abondante; c'était une sorte de blanche auréole entourant cette 

ête calme, expressive, rayonnant d'une majesté douce, où l’on pouvait 

émêler peut-être quelques traits de la rudesse primitive propre à l'habitant 

es campagnes, mais d'une rudesse désormais vaincue et tempérée par la 
bienveillance. Sur cette face amaigrie et détruite, pour ainsi dire, on ne 
lisait rien de terrestre ni d'humain, on ne voyait que le sceau de la grâce 
divine : c'était comme l'enveloppe fragile et diaphane d'une âme qui ne tient 
plus à la terre. Les yeux seuls marquaient la vie; ils brillaient d’un in- 
comparable éclat. Ce qui caracterise l'âme, le regard, était en M. Vianney 
je ne sais quel éclair d’un feu surnaturel qui variait d'intensité et d’expres- 
sion. Ce regard se dilatait et dardait des étincelles, quand le saint Curé 
parlait de l’amour de Dieu; il se voilait d'un nuage de larmes, quand c'était 
du péché ; il était tour à tour perçant et doux, terrible et caressant, naïf et 
profond. C'était un foyer de tendresse et de miséricorde, quand il se fixait 
sur quelqu'un. Il avait alors cette puissance mystérieuse et cette candeur 
attractive que le Seigneur accorde à ceux qui lèvent souvent leurs yeux vers 
lui. Chose admirable! ce regard, qui scrutait les cœurs et sous lequel les 
fronts s’inclinaient, n'a jamais effrayé personne.” 

À curious resemblance which every one noticed between the “mask” 
of M. Vianney and that of Voltaire, gives the biographer the oppor- 
tunity of a triumph over Ferney in favour of Ars, and a prediction 
that the Curé d’Ars will be remembered when Voltaire is forgotten. 
Exalted sayings like this may be conceded to one whose memory and 
whose affection was full of such a friend. His next chapter, on the 


° * Tho people at Ars describe him as having been “un vrai squelette.” 
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natural quahacs of M. Vianney, is more discriminating, and there- 
fore fuller of interest. He freely confesses that the good Curé was 
not endowed with much human knowledge; but he was gifted with 

` sound practical common sense, with acute ‘observation, with a memory 
almost unerring: and the combination of these made the best possible 
amends for the defect in his original stock of knowledge. Absorbed 
as he seemed by his ministerial work, he yet had answers to give on 
all the current questions of religious and social order, —answers 
springing from a clear and pure perception of the tendency of things, 
looking as he did from the point of view of God’s glory and the sal- , 
vation of souls. The description of his social qualities is worth ex- 
tracting. 


‘€ Cet homme, si dur à lui-même, qui portait sur toute sa personne les 
traces des plus effroyables pénitences, était aimable; il savait sourire; il 
avait des paroles gracieuses, des à-propos charmants, des reparties fines et 
spirituelles. La séduction la plus douce reposait sur ses lèvres en même 
temps que la vérité et la consolation s’en échappaient. Quand ilse trouvait 
avec des prêtres ou des chrétiens qu'il connaissait et qu’il aimait, il s’ouvrait 
volontiers. Il apportait dans ce commerce intime une aisance parfaite, une 
gaité de bon goût, un tour naif, une ingénuité pleine de grace, le dan 
heureux de raconter en souriant, en s’attendrissant, ces vives sie” X 
mots bien-venus, qui vont au cœur de tous et qui font le charme de laet \ 
versation du monde, avec la raillerie de moins et de plus la tendre effusit 
de la charité.” : 


But, as M. Monnin neatly remarks, “ Le sourire ne se raconte pa 
ct les conversations du Curé d’Ars étaient comme le sourire de sdn’ 
âme.” Still, he has collected a few, which shew a keen but kindl 
humour, and the very soul of courtesy and humility. 


“ Lorsque le P. Hermann parut à Ars pour la première fois, on voulait le 
faire précher. Le bon Curé lui offrit de catéchiser la foule à sa place. Le 
R. Père se garda bien d’ accepter ; il consentit seulement (c'était déjà beau- 
coup pour son humilité) à dire quelques mots, après que le serviteur de Dieu 
aurait parlé. M. Vianney fit son instruction comme à l'ordinaire, et la 
termina ainsi: ‘ Mes enfants, il y avait une fois un bon saint qui aurait bien 
voulu entendre chanter la sainte Vierge. Notre-Seigneur, qui prend plaisir 
à faire la volonté de ceux qui l’aiment, drigna lui accorder cette faveur. - Il 
vit alors une belle dame qui se mit à chanter devant lui. Il n'avait jamais 
entendu une si belle voix: Il était dans le ravissement, et il s’écria: ‘C'est 
assez! c’est assez! Si vous continuez, je vais mourir!” Labelle dame lui 
dit: “Ne te presse pas d'admirer mon chant, car ce que tu as entendu n’est 
encore rien. Je ne suis que la vierge Catherine, et tu vas entendre la Mère 
de Dieu.” En effet, la sainte Vierge chanta à son tour. Et ce chant était 
si beau, que le saint s'évanouit et tomba mort de plaisir, noyé dans le baume 
de l'amour! Eh bien! mes enfants, ce sera la même chose aujourd’hui. 
Vous venez d'entendre la sainte Vierge." ” 

“c Que vous êtes heureux d'être jeune!’ disait-il à quelqu'un. ‘Vous 
avez, sans compter le reste, tant de forces et tant de zèle à dépenser au 
service du bon Dieu!’ ‘Monsieur le Curé,’ repartit son interlocuteur, 
“vous êtes plus jeune que moi.’ ‘Oui, mon ami, en vertu.’ ‘ Monsieuy 
le Curé, lui disait-on une autre fois, ‘vous aimez vos missionnaires: en 
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partant pour le ciel, vous leur laisserez bien, n’est-ce pas, le manteau d'Elie?’ 
‘Mon ami, 1l ne faut pas croire qu'on héritera d'un manteau là où il n’y a 
pas même une chemise.’ 

“Apropos de ce camail qui a été une touchante inspiration du cœur de 
l'Évêque, mais une rude humiliation pour le cœur du bon Curé, quelqu'un 
crut devoir, en donnant à sa pensée un tour flatteur, lui faire observer qu'il 
était resté jusque-là le seul chanoine créé par Mgr. Chalandon. M. Vianney 
vit le piége, et il repartit aussitôt: ‘Je le crois bien, Monseigneur a eu la 
main trop malheureuse. Il a vu qu'il s'était trompé la première fois, il n'ose 
plus recommencer.” 

“Un jour, il aperçut un de ses portraits au bas duquel on avait fait figurer 
maladroitement son camail et sa croix d'honneur. ‘Pour que ce fût com- 
plet, dit-il, ‘il faudrait écrire dessous: VANITÉ, ORGUEIL, NÉANT.” 

“Une autre fois, on faisait encore allusion à ces différentes dignités : 
‘Oui,’ répondait-il, ‘je suis chanoine honoraire par la trop grande bonté de 
Monseigneur, chevalier de la Légion d’honneur par une méprise du gou- 
vernement, et—berger d'un âne et de troïs brebis par la volonté de mon 
père. ” 

“Une prétendante qui venait de quitter la congrégation de la Charité eut 
un jour un entretien à Ars avec un prêtre qui arrivait de l'Orient. Ce prêtre 
disait à M. Vianney qu'il avait conseillé à cette enfant d’aller en Syrie pour 
y utiliser ses forces et son zèle; le bon Curé, qui connaissait l’inconstance 
de la jeune fille, répondit: ‘Envoyez-la en Poe au moins, elle n'en 
sortira plus.’ 

“On voit que M. Vianney ne manquait pas de finessa, et que la riposte 
ingénieuse et piquante lui venait aisément. Ily mêlait dans l'occasion un 
brin de douce malice. 

‘6 Monsieur le Curé, lui disait un personnage dont la face épanouie et la 
forte santé offraient un singulier contraste avec la pâleur et l’exténuation du 
saint vieillard, ‘je compte un peu sur vous pour être bien accueilli là-haut. 
J'espère que vous n'oubliez pas vos amis, et que vous leur faites une part 
dans le mérite de vos jeûnes et de vos sacrifices. Quand vous irez au ciel, 
je tâcherai de m’accrocher à votre soutane.’ 

40 mon ami! gardez-vous-en bien,’ repartit le bon Saint. ‘L'entrée 
du ciel est étroite, —et il jetait un petit regard malin sur les larges épaules de 
son interlocuteur, — nous resterions tous deux à la porte.’ 

“JI craignit ensuite que ces paroles, dites en riant et de la meilleure 
grâce du monde, n’eussent affecté son visiteur ; il lui en fit ses excuses dans 
les termes les plus humbles et les plus polis.” 


At the same time, his devotion to his own peculiar duty and its 
A vas exclusive and without exception. Sometimes a 
some pilgrim wearied him by talking of worldly matters. The 
Curé was too courteous to interrupt, but he suffered, and was ill at 
ease: “rien ne saurait mieux peindre son état que le dicton populaire 
du poisson hors de l’eau.” 

« Vous parlez quelquefois du chemin de fer, monsieur le Curé,' lui disait- 
on, ‘savez-vous ce que c’est?’ ‘Non, ni je n'ai envie de la savoir; j'en 
parle parce que j’en entends parler.’ 

‘ Cet homme, à qui les chemins de fer amenaient tous les jours de deux 
à trois cents étrangers, est mort sans avoir jamais vu un chemin de fer et 
sans être à même de s’en faire une idée.” 

e His courtesy of act equalled his courtesy of word. He never sat 
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in any one’s presence, nor would let any one stand in his. When, of 
an evening, he received the few privileged pilgrims, all weary and 
worn out as he was, he ever insisted on accompanying them to the 
outer door. 


« Jamais il n’est arrivé à M. Vianney de blesser ni de repcusser personne 
par le plus léger semblant de froideur ou d’indifférence. Une gaîté douce 
et franche, un aimable abandon présidait à ses relations intimes, et toutefois 
cet abandon ne tournait pas à une trop grande familiarité ; lə respect était 
toujours là pour en tempérer les saillies.” 


We close our notice of this part of his character with a remarkable 
paragraph of his biographer :— 


‘ C'est une difficile épreuve, où parfois les meilleurs succombent, que de 
conserver le calme dans l'activité, le recueillement dans les travaux extérieurs 
les plus absorbants, l'entière et libre possession de soi-même at l'union con- 
stante avec Dieu, au milieu de la presse, de l'encombrement et du bruit. 
Le Curé d'Ars a été supérieur à cette épreuve. Comme un courant d'eau 
pure qui traverse l'océan sars rien prendre de son amertume, il entendait 
tous les jours le bruit des passions humaines et subissait leur contact sans y 
rien laisser de Ja paix et de la pureté de son âme. Il n’a pas connu ces 
ondulations qui font si souvent vaciller le cœur des plus forts. A quelque 
moment qu'on le vit, environné, pressé, assailli par la multitude indiseréte, 
harcelé de questions oiseuses et absurdes, obsédé de demandes impossibles, 
tiraillé dans tous les sens, interpellé de partout, ne sachant à qui répondre, 
on le voyait toujours égal à lui-même, toujours gracieux, toujours aïmable, 
toujours compatissant, toujours prêt à condescendre et à accorder ce qu’on 
lui demandait, toujours la figure reposée et souriante. Jamais on n'a pu 
surprendre en lui le moindre signe de dépit, jamais la moindre brusquerie ; 
jamais, sur son front, la plus imperceptible nuance de mécontentement, 
l'ombre d'un nuage; jamais sur ses lèvres de reproche ni de plainte, jamais 
un mot plus haut que lautre. Était-il entouré des marques du respect, de 
la confiance, de l'admiration la plus bruyante et la moins contenue, acclamé, 
escorté, porté en triomphe par la foule; voyait-il cette foule s'attacher à ses 
pas, se suspendre à ses lèvres, s’agenouiller sur son chemin, s'incliner pour 
recevoir sa bénédiction ? on le retrouvait encore le même, ingénu comme 
un enfant, simple, modeste et bon, n'ayant pas lair de se douter que sa 
vertu fut pour quoi que co soit dans cet étonnant concours, daas ces miracles 
célèbres par les multitudes, Cans ce prodige permanent que notre pays à 
offert pendant trente ans.” 


IX. There is very much more in the memoir which we shall pass 
almost unnoticed. M. Vianney’s mortifications, his self-discipline, 
his self-privation of food and sleep, were all parts of his career, parts 
of his enthusiasm, inseparable from the system of which he formed 
a portion. À character Ike his might not have found its field of 
action, unless these, which we count extravagances, were permitted 
to him. Our readers are quite able to fill in that portion of the 
picture for themselves, on which Roman Catholic eyes dwell with 
the utmost fondness and solicitude. Astounding penances, privations 
which undermined the health, are to us, in our ordinary judgment, | 
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only so many hindrances to the work which God has set any of His 
servants to do for Him. But we may not judge another—and least 
of all one whose labours were so abundant and so noble. The com- 
ponent elements of such a character may have been each one in its 
necessary place, though we may not be able to discern their congruity. 

Anecdotes of an amusing kind are given, showing his singular 
charity and liberality. Almost everything he had, he turned into 
money, to relieve distress. Gifts of new robes or garments were sent 
away for sale, or if they were of fine quality, and he absolutely 
wanted new ones, exchanged for those of coarser material, and the 
difference laid out in charity. 


«Un jour, un pauvre arrête M. Vianney au moment où il sortait de la 
Providence. Ce pauvre avait les pieds à vif et tout ensanglantés. Le bon 
Curé ôte ses souliers et ses bas, les lui donne, et regagne son presbytère 
comme il peut, ayant soin de se baisser, afin de dissimuler sous les plis de 
sa soutane traînante ses pieds et ses jambes nus.” 


The same might be said of his humility. 


‘ c Jai reçu deux lettres par le même courrier,’ disait-il un jour: ‘ dans 
Tune on prétendait que j'étais un grand saint, dans l’autre que j'étais un 
hypocrite et un charlatan. . . . La première ne m’ajoutait rien; la seconde 
ne m'ôtait rien. On est ce qu'on est devant Dieu; et puis pas plus!’ 
Une autre fois il disait, ‘Le bon Dieu m'a choisi pour être l'instrument des 
grâces qu'il fait aux pécheurs, parce que je suis le plus ignorant et le plus 
misérable des hommes. Sil y avait eu dans le diocèse un prêtre plus 
misérable que moi, Dieu l'aurait pris de préférence.’ ” 

“Mgr. Devie s’oublia un jour jusqu'à l'appeler: ‘Mon saint Curé!’ 
Ce fut un vrai désespoir: ‘Que je suis malheureux,’ s’écriait-il, ‘il n'y a 
pas jusqu'à Monseigneur qui ne se trompe sur moi!’” 

“On l’a vu plus d’une fois, les jours de dimanche, quitter précipitamment 
sa stalle, se réfugier dans la sacristie et en fermer la porte, parce que le 
prédicateur disait quelques mots à sa louange.” 

“ Hélas l on ne conçoit pas comment et de quoi une si petite créature que 
nous peut s'enorgueillir. Le diable apparut un jour à saint Macaire, armé 
d’un fouet comme pour le battre, et il lui dit: ‘Tout ce que tu fais, je le 
fais: tu jeûnes, moi je ne mange jamais; tu veilles, moi je ne dors jamais. 
Tl n’y a qu’une chose que tu fais et que je ne puis faire.’—‘ Eh! quoi donc ?’ 
~i Mavuurcier !’ répondit le diable, et il disparut.” 


The portrait would not be complete without some notice of his 
entire renunciation of all possessions and love of poverty. It had 
been brought about by Providence, that all his life through, with the 
exception of the few years he passed under his father’s roof, he had 


lived upon alms. At Écully, at Noës, at Ars, he had found persons 
who counted it pleasure to sustain him. 


“Le foyer de sa cuisine n’a jamais vu de fen. De toutes les pièces 
qui composaient Île presbytère, sa chambre à coucher seule était logeable. 
Les pauvres meubles qui la garnissaient ne lui appartenaient pas: ils 
avaient tous été vendus et rachetés plusieurs fois. Il n'y avait pas de 
religieux ayant fait vœu de pauvreté dont la cellule fût plus modeste. 
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Dans cette petite pièce laide, noire, enfumée, éclairée par deux fenêtres sans 
rideaux, tout avait et tout a conservé jusqu'aujourd'hui un air de vétusté 
et de délabrement. De naives peintures sur verre, les images de Notre- 
Seigneur, de la trés-sainte Vierge et de quelques saints bien-aimés, le portrait 
des évêques de Belley dérorent çà et 14 les murailles, revétues d’un vieux 
papier en loques qui achève de disputer ses restes de couleur à la fumée. 
En face de la porte, se voit une série de rayons chargés de vieux livres; à 
l'angle opposé, une antique armoire dont les tiroirs, souvent remplis et 
vidés, contenaient sa provision de croix et de médailles; au milieu, une 
petite table en bois de chêne.” 


Even independent of mortifications, properly so called, his suffer- 
ings and his endurance were wonderful. 


M. Vianney a raconté lui-même que, pendant un hiver rigoureux, ses 
deux pieds gelèrent : ‘Quand je quitte le confessional,’ ajoutait-il, ‘il faut 
que je cherche mes jambes ez que je les touche pour savoir que j'en ai. 
Je ne peux pas me soutenir; je sors de l’église en m’appuyant contre les 
banes et les chaises. . . . Bah! au ciel nous serons bien dédommagés : nous 
ne penserons plus à tout ça.” 

“Nous avons vu nous-même M. Vianney gai, en train, parlant avec son 
amabilité ordinaire et ne trahissant par aucun signe les atroces douleurs 
qu'il ressentait jusqu'au moment où, vaincu par le mal, il s’affaissait tout 
à coup sur une chaise. A nos questions émues il se contentait de répondre 
avec un doux sourire : ‘ Oui, je souffre un peu.’ 

“Le saint homme se dépensait sans mesure. Lorsqu’aprés une journée 
écrasante on venait lui dire qu'il y avait un infirme qui désirait lui parler, il 
allait le visiter à domicile. Nous l'avons vu, plié en deux, n’en pouvant 
plus, s’arrêtant à chaque pas, se traîner jusqu'aux extrémités du village 
pour remplir cet héroique ministère.” 

“M. Vianney a souvent déclaré qu'il ne dormait pas deux heures, et 
qu'une heure de bon sommeil aurait suffi pour le faire galoper. On no 
saurait dire le supplice qu'il endurait en été, lorsque, accablé par la chaleur, 
épuisé par l'exercice continuel de la parole, il étendait sur son lit son pauvre 
corps haletant. Il nous a avoué qu’alors il souffrait comme un malheureux ; il 
ne faisait que tousser. Il était baigné de sueur; il se contractait et se 
repliait sur lui-même, cherchanÿ une bonne place et n’en trouvant point: il 
se levait jusqu’à quatre on cing fois par heure ; il était si faible et si abattu 
qu’il ne pouvait se tenir debout. Il lui est arrivé de tomber plusieurs fois 
en allant de sa chambre à l’église. Cet état de prostration ne l’arrêtait 
jamais, et il finissait par en triompher. 

“Tl y avait dans la constitution du Curé d’Ars je ne sais quoi de nerveux 
et d’élastique, qui ne fléchissait un instant que pour se redresser ensuite. 
Il n'était jamais plus près de retrouver sw vigueur, qu'à l'heure où on le 
voyait le plus. affaissé. La foule, la chaleur, l'encombrement, la longueur 
des séances au saint tribunal, tout ce qui aurait dû anéantir ses forces les 
lui rendait. A mesure que les nécessités du pèlerinage l'exigeaient, on le 
voyait se multiplier et devenir supérieur à lui-même. Quand il avait besoin 
d’une augmentation de forces, Dieu les lui donnait ; il le relevait sensible- 
ment au milieu de la cohue qui aurait dû l'écraser.” 

‘ Dans le temps qu'il était accablé d'épreuves et de contradictions, il fut sur 
le point d'adresser à son Évêque une lettre qui l'aurait déchargé d’une partie 
de ses ennuis et en aurait prévenu le retour. La lettre était écrit; quand 
on la lui présenta à signer, il la déchira, disant : ‘ C’est aujourd’hui vendr edi, 
le jour où Notre-Seigneur a porté sa croix: il faut que je porte la mienne. © 


Aujourd’hui, le calice des humiliations est moins amer.” ” 
J 
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X. Our readers will be desirous to know something of the end of 
the good Curé’s life and work. . ' 

The date is 1859. For some time he had been getting feebler and 
feebler. The slender thread of voice left him, required an attentive 
ear to distinguish it. All his energy of life and thought seemed con- 
centrated in his eyes, which sparkled like stars, and as his biographer 
rather strangely says, “ressemblaient aux soupiraux ardents d’une 
âme de feu.” The great heat of the month of July had cruelly tried 
him, and had brought on many fainting fits. It was hardly possible 
to enter the church at Ars, heated day and night by a closely packed 
crowd, without a feeling of suffocation. Those who waited their turn 
for confession were obliged often to go out of the furnace, to breathe 
the fresh air. But he never left his “post of suffering and glory ;” 
never dreamt of shortening those fatal séances, lasting from one to 
eleven A.M., and one to eight p.m. All that time he breathed a 
vitiated, heated, mephitic air, noxious to life. 

‘ Rien ne faisait encore pressentir sa fin, tant on était habitué à croire au 
miracle de sa conservation, tant il avait eu soin lui-même de dissimuler 
jusqu'au dernier instant les défaillances de la nature! On avait su seule- 
ment qu'en se levant au milieu de la nuit pour retourner auprès de ses 
chers pécheurs, 1l était tombé plusieurs fois de faiblesse dans sa chambre 
et le long de son escalior. Et quand on avait remarqué que cette toux 
aigue, dont il souffrait depuis vingt-cinq ans, était plus continuelle et plus 
déchirante, il s'était contenté de répondre en souriant: ‘C'est ennuyeux ! 
ga me prend tout mon temps !?” 

On Friday, July 29, he went through the ordinary circle of his 
duties—his “catéchisme,” his sixteen or seventeen hours at the 
confessional—and had ended the hard day with prayer. When he 
got home, he was more broken down and more worn than usual. 
He sank down in a chair, saying “Je n'en peux plus!” What 
passed during the night was known to none; but at one in the 
morning, when he tried to get up to go to the church, he was pre- 
vented by excessive weakness. He called, and his call was answered. 
«Vous êtes fatigué, monsieur le Curé?” “Oui, je crois que c’est 
ma pauvre fin.” 

The whole parish, and the assembled multitude, were in consterna- 
tion when he was missed. Prayers and vows were put up for him; 
but every hour made it more plain that God was about to call His 
servant to Himself. 

On the evening of the following Tuesday, he asked for the last 
sacraments. Many priests, come from far, witnessed the mournful 
ceremony. The whole parish took part in it. A friend at this 
moment besought him earnestly to pray to our Lord for his recovery. 
He fixed on him a keen earnest look, and without saying anything, 
* made a sign in the negative. Silent tears rolled down his cheeks, 
as the bell announged ‘the last visit of the Master whom he had so 
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long adored.” Some hours afterwards they flowed again, for the 
last time, and for joy; falling this time on the pastoral cross of his 
bishop, who, having been advertised of his urgent state, had arrived 
in haste, and had broken through the crowd which knelt outside. 
It was none too soon for the parting interview. At two in the 
morning of the same night, Jean Baptiste Marie Vianney fell 
asleep in the Lord. His friend and biographer, M. Monnin, and 
his fellow-labourer and successor, the Abbé Toccanier, supported him 
in their arms. 

The sensation at Ars, in the neighbcurhood, throughout France, 
we may leave it to our reader’s imagination to describe. On the 
Saturday following, the funeral took place. Although the day 
prevented many from attending, there were more than three hundred. 
priests present, from near and far. The bishop of the diocese 
preached on “ Well done, good and faithful servant: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” The audience was of necessity confined to the 
clergy, the authorities, and the family of the deceased. It needed a 
brigade of gendarmerie to keep the ground from the immense crowd 
without. The good Curé was laid in the chapel of St John the 
Baptist, close to the confessional where, as his biographer words it, 
—and surely none of our readers will dispute the justice of the 
terms,—he had “consummaied his martyrdom.” 

XI. Two things remain for us; the first is, to describe in a few 
lines the present state of Ars. \ 

Those who would visit this now celebrated place, will rt 
_ take as their point of departure the Villefranche Station. Passing 
first a succession of wooded lanes, then same high open country, they 
will descend abruptly on the village, with its picturesque old church, 
and, rising “behind it, the handsome modern “ Sanctuaire de S. Philo- 
mène,” erected by the Empress and the bishops: the whole group 
quite filling the little hollow in the hills. The village itself is one 
succession of hotels, but altogether picturesque, and embosomed in 
vines. The old church, so full of interest, is approached through the 
little court, often mentioned in the memoir. Beggars still throng 
the door, as in days past. As we enter, the grave of the Curé is seen 
in the middle of the floor. At the side are the little chapels, which 
he built to mark the various crises of his life. That of B. Philomène 
is almost filled with articles left by lame persons who have been there 
on pilgrimage. Pilgrims are still’ passing in and out; and a mis- 
sionary is standing addressing them on the character of Christ as 
a loving Saviour,—a continuation of the form, and the spirit, of the 
“ Catéchismes” of the good Curé. 

But the great sight, the Presbytére, yet remains; and a sister of 
charity will shew it us. The Curé’s apartment is railed off, because 
the pilgrims would else have carried everything away: they have, 
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as it is, almost undermined the old stone walls, by picking out pieces 
for relics. But the room can be very well seen, remaining as above 
described, with its poor furniture, and scanty books and pictures. 
So may the still poorer room down-stairs, where he lay when his 
people passed by to see him in his last sleep; and the little court, 
shaded by old elder trees, in which he used to give his incessant 
charities. Close by, is the humble cottage of Catharine Lassagne, 
and Catharine herself—a quiet gentle old woman, seeming to live 
upon the gleanings and the teachings of the past. She will sit on 
a low stool at your feet, and talk in a touching way of “her dear 
Curé.” Not long since, when asked about the crowds who flocked to 
` him, she said, “I have always heard that when the Saviour was on 
earth, He was so sweet and loving, that people all liked to be near 
Him; and I suppose that now, when men are sweet and loving, and 
so a little like the dear Saviour, people like to be near them too.” 
If you linger about the village, many more may be found, who 
will talk of him who is gone. You will hear “Comme il était gai, 
toujours gai,” and other pleasant reminiscences. It is a strange spot 
—brooded over by the memory of the past—seeming as if cut out 
of the world. No wonder, that members of the Roman communion 
find there an atmosphere of peace and prayer; no wonder, that Ars 
is a favourite place for those religious “retreats,” which form a re- 
cognised part of their spiritual life. 

XI. Our comment on the life of the Curé d’Ars will Had 
have been anticipated by our readers. As a prefatory step, we may 
at once deal with the supernatural element of the biography. We 
are not prepared to deny that cures. and prodigies, and unearthly 
apparitions, formed the vehicle and investiture through and in which 
the devoted piety of the good Curé found its congenial action, —and 
the faith of his pilgrims its appropriate exercise. We do not conceive 
ourselves bound to pronounce on the question, whether any of these 
were or were not objective facts. When M. Mesmer was working 
his wonders of animal magnetism in Paris, he somehow discovered 
that his own agency was not required to produce the mesmeric state, 
but that it came on after a certain time spent in the fixed contem- 
plation of a brass rod, or of a cork suspended by a thread. The 
analogical inference is highly instructive. Given a centre of pil- 
grimage and of credence, and then, whether it be a spot where an 
apparition was not seen, or a church where a holy man is dispensing 
his counsels,—whether it be La Salette or Ars, —the same consequences 
will follow. At Taunton, some years ago, an egg was found in a 
hen’s nest, with an inscription clearly legible in raised letters, 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The finder 

ə was thunderstruck; the town was in a panic. At last, on trial, it 
was discovered that a very simple chemical application would produce 
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the effect: the hoax was confessed, and the panic subsided. Had 
this happened in Catholic France, who can tell the consequences ? 
The chemist would have exhibited his experiment in vain: in vain 
would the perpetrator of the trick have avowed himself: pilgrimages, 
cures, conversions, decrees of bishops, would have followed: the 
sacred nest, the sacred hen, would have been gorgeously enshrined ; 
and the world’s history: would have witnessed another and more 
illustrious “orditur ab ovo.” 

The moral of Salette, the ‘moral of Ars, the moral of Taunton, as 
regards these modern miracles, is very simple, and it is this. We may 
absolutely eliminate these adventitious occurrences in forming an 
estimate of the kind now required., They prove nothing but that 
which they have always proved, that human credence has immense 
power, both spiritual and physical, over its subjects; and that the 
credence of ordinary men is independent of the laws of evidence. 

Then of course comes in an important question as to simplicity and 
earnestness. If we perceive these so-called miracles to be explicable 
on natural grounds, did those whom we are estimating perceive 
the same? If they did, they were hypocrites. If they did not, 
whatever one may think of their discernment, we have no right to 
call their piety in question. In some cases we may be compelled to 
put men in the former class. Miracles worked by trick have been : 
detected ; and there can be no difference of opinion about those who 
worked them. Miracles known to depend on the imagination of their 
subjects have been solemnly upheld by men of rank and position, and. 

~an epithet for their upliolders is not far to seek. But we have no 
hesitation in acquitting the Curé d’Ars on both these counts. His ' 
was the faith of a child. The La Salette matter sufficiently shews ‘ 
both this, and also his honesty of mind. Nor is his wonderful insight 
into character to be quoted on the other side. This insight, when, 
as in his case, intuitive, is not a gift necessarily indicating a mind of 
a high order. It is found in beings guided by.instinct alone; and 
may, in men, co-exist with the almost total abeyange of -the delibe- 
rative judgment, 

While, then, we disregard any reputation which may attach to.the 
Curé’s memory as a worker of miracles, we protest equally against 
his implication in the system, which asserts and requires them, being 
quoted as a foil to the brightness of his Christian example. In our 
country and Churches, there is ever a double tendency to estimate 
wrongly such instances of Roman Catholic piety. On the one 
hand it is supposed, that equal self-devotion and love for Christ’s sake 
cannot be shewn without all this meretricious setting, and so the 
unstable are drawn into the system which sanctions it, or, which is 
many degrees worse, are persuaded, without joining that system, to « 
set up a ridiculous and discreditable mockery of it; while, on the 
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other hand, men absolutely refuse to recognize the grace of God and. 
conformity to Christ, where these qualities are found in combination 
with corruptions of the faith. These-two errors, we hardly need say, 
propagate and re-act upon each other. Aping of Romanism is a 
re-action from Puritan intolerance; and this, in its turn, is the natural 
outgrowth, by antagonism, of the former. 

The view which we have been striving to take in these articles 
seems to us to be the true and only profitable view of characters like 
that of the Curé d’Ars: that, while we stand aside from, and decline 
to approve or to condemn as a part of himself, the accidents of his 
system, we claim for Christendom, we claim for the Church of 

» England and for all other Churches, the noble example of such piety, 
such charity, such self-devotion to Christ and the souls of men. 

And, God knows, we of this Church cannot afford to cast aside 
any such teaching or pattern. The unhappy controversy now raging 
among us threatens to reduce us to the very lowest level, with regard. 
to a conscientious sense of our ministerial, and even our ordinary 
moral duties. Justice, and mercy, and the weightier matters of the 
Christian law, are by the leaders of the present movement openly and 
impudently set at nought; and where most stir is made about vest- 
ments and ceremonies, and the mere machinery of good, the real 
work of parishes is, it is to be feared, most signally neglected. We 
seek in vain among the leading Churchmen of the day for any power 
of counsel, or ability to deal with the minds and faiths of individuals. 

„Their sermons are for the most part mere glorifications of Church 

` ordinances, or strong dogmatic assertions, and not seldom abound with 
unscholarlike perversions or disingenuous applications of Scripture 
to suit party purposes. 

The retired, laborious, “parish-absorbed” clergyman is become 
rare indeed. Owing to the universal dissemination of secular news, 
every parish-priest is a politician ; and by the baneful agency of the 
party Church journals, every clerical spirit has become biassed and 
embittered. When will the Church of England, after her kind, 
produce a pastor like the Curé d’Ars? 

Meantime, there is strong consolation for every Christian mind, in 
contemplating such a character and such a course. If the good 
Apostle of old, when he saw the grace of God breaking through the 
bounds and limits of ancient precedent, could rejoice, we may at least 
hope for our readers, what we earnestly desire for ourselves, that in 
spite of the cold insulation and secularity of our temperament, and in 
spite of all that revolts us in the system of which the Curé formed 
part, we may feel in our hearts some of the glow of primitive apostolic 
charity, as we lay down these pages with the prayer, “ Sit anima 

» nostra cum illo.” à 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


(SECOND PAPER.) 


The Public School Latin Primer, Edited with the sanction of the Head 
Masters of the Public Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission, 


N our last No. but one, some serious errors were pointed out 
which vitiate the system, in some respects excellent, of the 


Public School Latin Primer. In the present, some instances wilh 


be given in which its decision upon controverted questions, or its \ 


account of difficult idioms, is below the level of the best English 
scholarship: or in which it fails, from want of method or through 
omission of obvious matter, to meet the wants of beginners. 

There is hardly room for doubt; that its authors made a grand 
mistake, by no means the only one, in their plan of operations. 
Philosophy ought to have come first: practice should have followed 
afterwards. There are various reasons why their grammatical system 
should have been first fully exhibited and copiously exemplified in 
. a larger Grammar for the use of upper forms in Public Schools. A 
longer treatise is more easily composed: ideas are enlarged, or 
amended, or reformed, by being drawn out to their fullest extent, or 
by being placed in juxta-position with a complete array of facts: an 
introductory work for the use of beginners is compiled with more 
advantage when the treatise to which it is introductory is in its entire- 
ness actually before the compiler: and teachers would know better 
what to drive at, if they had possessed the whole work of which their 
manual for early teaching isthe compendium. It was indeed reported 


\ 


that the draft of a larger grammar was sent about with a draft of the * 
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* Primer for private criticism. And there are indications and refer- 
ences in the Primer itself, which lead us to imagine that in course 
of time such a grammar must be at length published. 


V. CONSTRUCTION OF CONPOUND SENTENCES. 


From the theory of simple sentences we proceed to compound. 
And we do so the more readily, because not only the stress of diffi- 
culty in translating lies in the construction of compound sentences, 
but because some of the chief progress made by grammatical science 
in late years consists in a deeper knowledge of their fabric. In esti- 
mating this difficulty, men of education who have had no actual 
experience of early teaching beyond occasional trial should be careful 
to distinguish between things which are self-evident, and those which 
seem abtruse to the opening minds of the young. The troubles of these 
even to an experienced teacher often appear strange and inconceivable. 
À boy is frequently taught this and that particular, the employment 
of Genitives, Datives, Accusatives, and Ablatives, and yet in ordinary 
translation seems to make no real advance. It has been a common 
fault in exercise-books to occupy much space with special niceties, such 
as rare uses of the Genitive or Dative, but to neglect the ordinary 
framework which boys find more or less in all compound sentences. 
The body is sacrificed to the limbs: central principle is neglected for 
details: what would be always useful is left to take its chance, whilst 
what is found only here and there is laboriously inculcated. This 
for example is the chief fault in that Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition which the late Mr. Kerchever Arnold drew up with 
remarkable ingenuity and success. Not so much that it teaches upon 
too technical a plan, being in fact a “ Colenso ” for Latin Prose, 
without any miscellaneous examples for an invaluable exercise of 
nous. Nor again that it is an intricate network of rules and cautions, 
so that at best the use of it becomes only translating simple sentences 
in chains. But its failure in producing a good Latin style arises 
mainly from its ignoring the construction of sentences, and the flow, 
and the change, and the order, and the joints, of continued and varied 
discourse. 

Suppose a little boy, who has just passed through simple 
sentences, and has therefore come to understand, or to employ for 
himself in easy examples, Cases, Moods and Tenses, Adjectives, and 
Adverbs. Having done this, he naturally grapples next with 
sentences that instead of having only one clause are composed of 
two, three, or more. In the old Valpy’s Delectus, he would be at 
the beginning of the Second Part. He is now in need of some help 

e from his grammar in understanding, how several clauses are fastened 
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together, how he should in a business way unravel first one and then 
another, with what ellipsis one word or more may do service in both, 
and what are the chief kinds of clauses in their characteristic forms 
of expression. Doubtless it will take him a long time to master all 
that is included in this stage of progress. But good and orderly 
exemplification, grounded upon sound and clear and elementary 
theory, will before long carry him through it. And in thus achiev- 
ing it, he not only will read so much Latin and Greek, and gain the 
increased readiness which any ordinary experience must supply, but 
he will also have a store of applied principle which will waft him 
amidst other rocks, against which a boy trained upon another system 
will be sure to strike. 

It is now time to see what help such a boy would receive from the 
Primer. Beyond the two Chapters, De Particulis Nonnullis,* and. 
Compendium Regularum de Subjunctivo, + he would gain none from 
the Syntaxis Memorialis. The first of these chapters contains two 
rules, the former being neatly remodelled from the useful old rule: 


‘ Multæ conjunctiones similia similibus annectunt :” 


and the latter being devoted to the use of Ne, nedum, and some others, 
chiefly in simple sentences. The latter chapter indeed is taken up with 
the employment of the Subjunctive or Indicative after Pronouns and 
Particles, and no mention at all is made in it of Clauses.§ They are 
no more treated than if the knowledge of them were instinctive, o: 
even innate. Turning on however to the “ Notes on Syntax,” we fin 
Subordinate Clauses treated under the well known threefold divi- 
sion. The passage, which takes up three pages in the Primer, is 
too long for quotation, so that I must select out of it the parts which 
, seem to deserve special notice, without its being here exhibited at 
length. 

It appears to be grounded upon the second part of the Syntax in 
Dr. Kennedy’s Grammar, where the author with much ingenuity, 
notwithstanding occasional crudeness, has adapted a portion of 
Becker’s system to the peculiarities of Latin Sentences. Accordingly, 


4 


= P. 87. + P. 88. 

f This chapter is not free from the charge of bad principle brought by Mr Roby, in 
that it represents very markedly the Moods.as entirely dependent upon “governing” 
Pronouns er Conjunctions. Some license may be allowed to grammatical expression : 
but plainly it should be only expression. The accounts of Quum and Ut are also scanty 
and poor. 

§ There is in the Primer some confusion between Clauses.and Sentences. ‘ Clausula 
“ (claudere, to inclose), a Clause. This term is used to express any Subordinate Sentence. 
“Co-ordinate Sentences are also called Clauses, but are not discussed in Elementary 
“ Grammar. See Enthesis” (p. 156). It must be elastic principle, which rejects Co-ordi- 
nate “ Sentences,” but includes “Enthesis” and “Suboblique” Clauses, besides other 
matters not less abstruse. 
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Clauses that are not Principal, are treated as Substantival, Adverbial, 
and Adjectival. Of Substantival Clauses we hear as follows :— 


“I. Every simple sentence is either (1) A statement (Enunciatio), (2) a 
Command or Request (Petitio), or (8) a Question (Interrogatio). As (1) 
Psittacus loquitur, the parrot speaks. (2) Loquere, psittace, speak, parrot. 
(8) Loquiturne psittacus ? does the parrot speak? When any of these is a 
Principal Sentence, it is said to be Direct (Recta Oratio); when it isa . 
dependent Substantival Clause, it is said to be Oblique (Obliqua Oratio). 

‘ A Substantival Clause is one which may take the place of a Substantive 
(as Subject, Object, or Apposite), being (1) Oblique Enunciation, (2) Oblique 
Petition, (8) Oblique Interrogation.”—(P. 141.) 


There are several obvious objections to the doctrine and the 
wording of these paragraphs. First, why speak of Principal Sen- 
tences ? A Sentence is a sentence and a clause is a clause. It is 
inexact, clumsy, and perplexing to confound them. Next, why alter 
the meaning of “ Obliqua Oratio?” I turn to the grammars at hand, 
and I find that Madvig, Zumpt, Donaldson, Key, Roby, and Smith,* 
one and all take Obliqua oratio in its ordinary acceptation as “re- 
ported speech,” in which the speaker (or writer) adduces not his 
own expressions or thoughts, but those of others, or as “oblique 
narration,-when the dependent sentence contains the words or reasons 
of others.” But in the Primer, it includes not only (1) “indirect 
speech” and “indirect thought,” but (2) every indirect command, and 
(8) all indirect questions. That the extent of this may not be mis- 
understood owing to any ambiguity: in these terms, we may add, that 
according to the doctrine of the Primer, the following sentences would 

/each contain Oratio Obliqua :— 


/ “Sol efficit, ut omnia floreant.”—Cic. N. D. ii. 15. 
« Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere.’’—Hor. Od. i. 9, 18. 


So that according to Dr. Kennedy’s Latin Grammar and the Primer, 
all Substantival Clauses are included under Obliqua Oratio. Now 
this is a complete reversal of the usual order of progress. The 
meanings of words advance from what is more extensive, vague, 
and inexact, to closer precision and fuller expressiveness, and so to 
less inclusiveness as general terms. Following this order, “ Oratio 
Obliqua” would come to be confined to a narrower field, instead of 
adding to its ground of occupation. With more terminal accuracy, 
and more evident clearness, it would express all that is meant by 
indirect speech, whilst indirect thought would be called “ Obliqua 
Conceptio,” and both together would answer to Adyos, whether zpodopixds 
in the one, or évd:dGeros in the other. 

But there are also some other points to be noticed in the passage 


+ Madvig, $$ 369, 403; Zumpt, 603; Donaldson, pp. 242,7353, 405; Key, §§ 492, 
1201, &.: Roby, §§ 248, &c.; Smith, $$ 464,& 0 aaa u. 
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just quoted. Why do we find such a barbarous expression as “ oblique 
enunciation?” As a subordinate clause it corresponds with the 
statement of a simple sentence. Why not then say “ indirect 
statement,” or else “indirect assertion?’ Again, “oblique peti- 
tion” is singularly awkward, whether we look for precision of 
meaning, or idiomatic English. 


‘ Oblique Petition is formed when ut, ne, depend on Verbs of entreating, 
commanding, forbidding, allowing, persuading, caring, endeavouring, effecting, 
preventing, &e.: as, oro ut venias ; cura ut valeas ; vide ne facias; eniten- 
dum est ut vincamus, ne vineamus, &c. Fieri non potest ut veniam, I 
cannot possibly come. Ut and ne are often omitted; as, Precor reddas ; 
fac venias ; cavo dicas ; licet abeas, &e.”—(P. 142.) 


So that the folowing usages amongst others are included in this 
class :— 


‘ Elaborandum est, ut nosmet ipsi nobis medéri possimus.” —-Cie. Tuse. 
ii. 18. 
‘ Impeđior dolore animi, ne plura dicam.” 


“Petition,” therefore, which is a term of narrow compass, and 
would not- even cover half the meanings of the imperative, is mani- 
festly inappropriate. . 

But there is also another, and that a general objection, ite 
against this treatment of compound sentences. Though taken from 
Becker, only part of the theory introduced by him and improved by 
Morell and other English grammarians, is found in the Primer. It 
is well known, that according to this system, Nouns with Pronouns, 
Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs, are taken to be, not only the main\ 
parts of speech, but typical also of Phrases and Clauses, which are \ 
thus Substantival or Nominal, Verbal, Adjectival, and Adverbial.. 
Each is therefore considered under three stages of development. 
There may be a Substantive, or a Substantival Phrase, or a Sub; 
stantival Clause. And similarly,—to omit Verbs here,—of Adjectival 
Phrases and Clauses, and Adverbial Phrases and Adverbial Clauses. 
It is evident that not only this constitutes the natural process of 
development, but that the theory must be presented entire, in order - 
to be intelligible and persuasive. But in the Primer we hear nothing 
at all of Substantival, or Adjectival, or Adverbial Phrases, whilst a 
young boy is introduced at once to these ideas in their full-fledged 
growth and under their most forbidding aspect. 

We may indeed entcrtain the question whether even -in English 
Grammar this ingenious and valuable theory is not too much in- 


* “Indirect Execution” —z. e. of an action commanded, requested, caused, &c. (Greek 
Syntax, p. 97)—would perhaps be as suitable an expression as could be found. At all 
events, “ Indirect Command” would be better in every way than “ Oblique Petition.” > 
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sisted upon just now, or rather whether it is not taught without 
being sufficiently guarded in practice. If there is, as there plainly 
is, an unquestionable resemblance between the Substantive, Adjective, 
and Adverb on the one hand, and the Clauses answering to them on 
the other, there are also some important marks of difference. For 
instance, every well-informed man must have been struck with the 
frequent use of the expression “ and which ” in strange combinations. 
For example :— 


(1) “ The bishop, however, would seem to have been more successful 
than Mr. in obtaining Mr. ’3 permission for the publication of his 
letter to Mr. , and which, if we recollect rightly, when forwarded to us 
for perusal, concluded with the words quoted last week, ‘I recollect much 
in effect of what your letter states.’ ” * 

(2) “ The much-contested Reform Bill, and which has at length received 
the Royal assent, will not take effect till 1869.” 

(8) ‘In Iceland, an island about as large as Ireland, and which became 
first known through some Irish monks who settled there in the eighth 
century.” : 

(4) “ The old poetry which flourished in Norway in the eighth century, 
and which was cultivated in the Skalds in the ninth, would have been lost 
in Norway itself had it not been for the jealous care with which it was 
preserved by the emigrants of Iceland.” + 











In the first of these, “and which” is evidently a mere vulgarism, 
into which the writer has, I suppose, slided unconsciously.: ” the last 
is correct, though the second “which” is superfluous. The “and” 
ought to have been left out in the second and third, because rela- 
tives contain an implied conjunction. And if it be observed that in 


_the third the omission of the “and” would cause the relative to refer 
’ to Ireland, it must be borne in mind that the sentence ought to have 


been constructed differently, so as to exclude all such ambiguity. 
Such barbarisms,—for they are nothing else;—must continue to 
meet us constantly, if Relatival Clauses are considered to be nothing 
else than Adjectival, and if Grammarians think they have taught all 
that is necessary about them when this similarity has been pointed out. 

But there is yet another objection to the prominency of this theory 
in a Latin Primer. All who learn English Grammar are to some 
extent acquainted with the sentences whose value is thus appraised. 
There is no construing, or turning over the pages of a Dicticnary, or 
laborious unravelling of the skeins of sense. In Latin on the con- 
trary, boys want some road to carry them to the understanding, not 
of the logical or grammatical value, but of the mere sense of 


~ Editorial note in a leading weekly newspaper. Compare Swift’s Directions to the 
Cook, Works, vol. viii. “If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling are below 
the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be ignorant of”? But such 
slips were formerly very rare in practised writers. 

+ Max Muüller’s Lectures on Language, p. 191. First Series. 
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passages. Surely a theory of Substantival, Adverbial, and Adjectival 
Clauses, however useful afterwards, can only be then a means of 
learning obscurum per obscurius. When a boy has reached compound 
sentences, is there no other means of helping him, or is grammar 
powerless in the hour of sharpest need ? 

Now it must be remembered, that learning to construe is in some 
respects analogous to learning to read. In the latter, a boy does not 
begin with words, but he feels his way at first methodically through 
single letters. And, although attempts are made to dispense with this 
plan of proceeding, nevertheless it is still followed in the main, even 
if occasionel modifications are introduced. So it is with construing. 
If a boy is by scholarship to learn method in business, he must work 
at first carefully through sentences by taking the single words. Now 
the links which fasten the several members of a sentence together, if 
properly explained, become sign-posts, where the road looks puzzling. 
Thus, after Madvig’s* account, we get Conjunctional Clauses intro- 
duced by a Conjunction, Relatival by a Relative; Indirect questions 
by an Interrogative, and the Accusative and Infinitive for Indirect 
assertion. If a boy is perplexed, he can put his finger upon the 
conjunction, or relative, or interrogative, or he can recollect the 
“that” or dr implied in an Infinitive Clause. When he has learnt 
to pick out intricate sentences by means of this help, which he will 
find with good illustration to be most useful, he may with profit 
advance to the consideration of the value of the various clauses, and 
will then derive no inconsiderable advantage from doing so.t 


VI. Prosopy. 


Before entering upon the Prosody of the Primer, it will be best 
to consider what is the proper place of verses in education. It was 
not unnatural that when a very long time was spent upon verses, 
and yet a large proportion of boys never became more than im- 
perfect versifiers, whilst good Latin Prose was rare, people should 
ask what is the use of all this expenditure of labour and time 
upon an accomplishment of no obvious use. And it was just what 
happens in such cases when some persons were perhaps stiff adhe- 
rents to the then state of things, and others wished to banish verses 
altogether. Dr. Arnold began with dislike, and ended with approba- 
tion of them. Some of the opponents of versification fail to con- 

` vince its upholders, because, like Mr. Mill at Edinburgh, they show 


* Grammar, § 326. à i 

+ I have attempted to apply this principle in my own Grammars, and I have often 
been surprised. at the clearness of comprehension in regarding intricate sentences which 
it has engendered in my pupils, à 


` 


` 
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either an imperfect appreciation, or hardly any at all, of the grounds 
of support. Some of the advantages of teaching verses are too often 
overlooked. It is the best expedient for refining the coarser minds 
of English boys, and for implanting scholarly taste at an early age ; 
and a great deal of the prevalent dislike arises from this being so 
hard a feat. It is also a capital exercise of ingenuity, and should be 
first employed when boys are too young to do much in the way of 
Latin Prose. Thus it tends to foster the finer powers of the mind, 
the weakness of which in ordinary Englishmen has been lately, indi- 
cated in some of the comparisons at the French Exhibition of our 
productions of art with those of other countries. This being so, it is 
much to be regretted, that at Harrow and one or two other schools, 
the universal teaching of verses to all the boys has been dropped. 
How will scholars be made without a thorough knowledge of metre, 
to say the least? And if it be rejoined, as in one instance it has been 
urged, that room must be made for Natural Science, the answer is 
plain. There would be no difficulty in finding room with a little 
management. By the age of fifteen, every boy ought to know as 
much Latin and Greek as the powers of his mind can then compass. 
If therefore he goes on reading as before, his classical knowledge 
must wait for his mental development. In fact, he must evidently 
lose time. This is the place for French or German, for increased 
progress in Mathematics, and for learning some Natural Science. 
Not all at once, there lies the prevalent mistake in teaching auxiliary 
Subjects ; but in well-arranged courses,* succeeding one another, and 
/ ‘occupying each one or more terms. But the rudiments of versifica- 
“ tion should be taught early. There is no reason why a boy should 
; not begin verses, if he is in good hands, very soon after he has begun 
Latin. Nonsense verses may be made into a childish puzzle. And 
bit by bit sense verses can afterwards be learnt, and the chief diffi- 
culties surmounted. Verses are better suited to the peculiar powers. 
of boyish minds than prose. 

We may now see what encouragement is given in the Primer. 
The Prosody is one of the least satisfactory parts of the whole 
book. Its chief merit consists in its being extremely terse, in such’ 
scanty information as it supplies. In the first place, it is in Latin 
verse with only an English translation. As if the admitted troubles. 
of boys would be lightened by a Prosody in Latin verse! Then too, 
if the verse is as good as one could expect, it is yet very inelegant 


* At Taunton, Natural Science is taught upon the following excellent plan :—(1.) 
Three hours a week are found to be enough. (2.) The teaching is made as interesting 
as possible, but it involves genuine work and carefully-written notes. (3) Meteoro- 
logical observations are made twice a day, and sent to the Registrar-General for publica- 
tion. Two boys take each month, making observations, and working the computations. 
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and full of roughnesses and licenses utterly inadmissible in youthful 
composition, or indeed in any other. - What will be thought of boys 
being taught to make the final o short, as in scans? Or to use atque, 
as in ut terras atque Menalcas, and in other similar lines? Or to 
end hexameters like qualia me, ver, or corripietur ? The truth is, 
that aids to memory are hardly wanted in Prosody, because illustra- 
tion of all the rules is so abundant, that if a clearly-arranged Pro- 
sody is kept open when verses are done, it is soon learnt. 

But the Prosody in the Primer, even with the Notes which are 
added some sixty pages on, and are thus inconveniently set apart 
from the rest, is also extremely inadequate. There is scarcely any- 
thing about principles, very little about exceptions to the rules. 

_ No information, except upon the commonest matters, is given 
about the quantity of first and middle syllables. The learner of the 
‘Primer might be ignorant of hiatus, synæresis, diæresis, ictus, and 
other figures, not to insist upon names, but upon what they signify. 
He might use a short vowel before an initial sc, sp, or the like; and 
he would receive no help in avoiding awkward inelegancies in 
Elegiacs and Heroics. Notwithstanding the advanced language of 
some parts of the Syntax, he would not be helped by his grammar, 
till he gets into the highest form* of a Public School, in learning 
the Horatian metres, except Iambics, Sapphics, and Alcaics. - And 
what he would learn is not free from error. J is actually treated as 
a double letter: and Cæsura is called “a break in a word.” + It 
may be remarked here, thet the meaning has oddly enough shifted, 
in this latter word from the essential quality to a subordinate and \ 
accidental feature. Cæsura, which is equivalent to rom) or incisio, is 
properly “cutting,” + and the .chief Cæsura occurs where, as is 
usually the case in Latin and Greek verses, a line is cut or divided 
into two parts. Because in most verses the break occurred in the 
middle of the arbitrary foot of the Grammarians, Cæsura came to be 
applied to the syllable preceding the break, which is properly called 
the “ Cæsural Syllable.” The Primer, as we have seen, weakly calls it 
“a break in a word,” which to say the least must convey to a 
‘novice a very vague notion, if it be not wholly unintelligible. 

I have now pointed out several errors and shortcomings which 
traverse the main lines of the Primer. In conclusion, I shall notice 
some important forms of speech, which might have been treated 
better if the more attention had been paid to them. 


VII. Gerunprves. 
Gerundium: Gerundivum (gerere, to perform). The Gerundive is the 


# Preface, ii. + P. 160. 
f Diomedes, De Incisionibus, p. 496, b. Putch. 7 
e 
` 
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Latin Participle in dus, and the Gerund is probably its neuter singular, 
declined as a Substantive, and attached to the Infinitive Verb-noun. The 
Gerundive seems to have been originally a Present Participle (oriundus, 
volvenda dies, ete.), but whether Active or Passive is disputed. § 140. 
N. 8. wii. (P. 157). 

‘ Amandiis, meet to be loved.” (P. 89). 

“The Gerundive  . . ., is used to express meetness or necessity, 
either impersonally, as, éundum est, one must go; or personally, as vita 
tienda est, life should be protected,” &e. (P. 58). 


This is imperfect. A learner would naturally conclude, not that 
the present signification is the ordinary meaning of the Gerundive, 
but that that is historical or obsolete, or at least of rare occur- 
rence, and that “meetness or necessity” marks its usual character. 
A wider view must be taken, in order to discuss this matter thoroughly, 
even within circumscribed limits. 

. The chief questions that arise about the Gerundive are, (1) whether 
it is Active or Passive, (2) what are its meanings, and (3) whether 
itis derived from the Gerunds, or conversely the Gerunds from it. 
The other questions are of less moment. 

The opinion that the Gerundive has an Active meaning, though 
by no means due to Donaldson, received a great impulse from his 
advocacy in the Varronianus, and in his Latin Grammar. Mr. Roby, 
in his scholarlike Elementary Grammar, has put the chief arguments 
in favour of this opinion so well, that we can do no better than 
quote his words :— 

; That the participle in ‘ dus’ (probably originally a present active par- 
ticiple ; comp. volvendus, e. g. volvenda dies, rolling time, oriundus, secundus) 
s not really passive is shown satisfactorily by Donaldson and Key. 

‘1. The gerunds, which are of the same form, are active. 

‘2. Deponents have no passive, and yet the participle in dus is used just 
as from an active verb. 

‘8, Similar intransitive uses of present participles are common in other 
languages ; as, Before the city was built or building (or a-building, i. e. on or 
in building), which corresponds to the Latin, Ante conditam condendamve 
urbem. 

“4. Infinitives (to which the gerundive approximates in character only 
with adjectival inflexion) often exhibit a certain oscillation as to the subject 
and object of the action exprest by them, e. g. He is the man to do it: here 
man is the doer. He 1s the man to hit, here man might be either subject 
or object of the action. Bo in Greek, rade Weir, fair to view, compared 
with dewds Aéyeww, good at talking: With the Latin gerund and gerundive 
may be compared the German, Die Schuld ist zu bezahlen, The debt is to be 
paid (for us to pay). Die zu bezahlende Schuld, The debt to be paid.” 
(P. 160, note.) 

To this we may add— 


‘5. The Gerundive is merely an attraction; for dandus — dans, means 
* giving ;’ ad dandum opes means ‘for giving riches ;’ and.this is attracted 
into the case of the object in .ad opes dandas, ‘for riches-giving, with 
eprecisely the same signification.” —Donaldson, Lat. Gr., pp. 364-5. 
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These arguments should be carefully sifted and weighed. 
- First, the Active meaning of the Gerund is undoubtedly a pre- 
sumption in favour of the meaning of the Gerundive being Active 
also. But no one would say that in the face of positive evidence 
such a presumption would go for much. - Besides, there are some rare 
instances of a Gerund, or a form like a Gerund; sens a Passive 
meaning, as— DES 
“ Frigidus in pratis santands si anguis.” ; 
Next, the case of deponent Gerundives is plausible, bu but it-will not 
bear the light. To strengthen them, we may throw in oriundus, 
secundus, and senescendus. Deponents were in the opinion of`the old 
grammarians a class of Common verbs. Having had under their 
passive form two meanings, Active and Passive, as partitur, “ divides,” 
or “is divided,” they were said to have thrown away their passive 
meaning. And probably this is historically true. At first they were 
most likely Passive and Middle, like rérrecOa: and mavecdar. Therefore 
_ all their forms remained cut deep into the memory of the people, but 
‘from some reason or other one meaning slipped out. Accordingly, 
as comitatus, fabricatus, inultus, and many others, though belonging 
to deponent verbs, retain their passive meaning ; or as conversely, 
potus, exosus, pransus, and their company, though passive participles 
from active verbs, yet bear an active signification; so without more 
striking or more expressive anomaly, obliviscendus and patiendus, to 
say nothing of éuendus from tueo and éueor, may be passive Gerundive S 
from strictly deponent verbs. 

The third argument might be useful in confirmation of a doctrin: 
which rested upon other grounds, or in suggesting a way out of a diffi- 
culty. There is no necessary analogy between condendam and a-building, 
or on-building ; and building alone is plainly an elliptical expression. 
But there is an obvious analogy between condendam and conditam, 
and if the latter is passive, it seems impossible to resist the éonelusion 
that the former is so too. 

Nor will the comparison of Gerundives: with Infinitives bear close 
inspection. He is the man to hit is in full he is the man for others to 
hit; and if hit were declinable, it would agree with its subject which 
is left out. So the epexegetic als ieiv is kaħòs dvOpdurois ideiy., OÈ 
Mário tiv nóv guddrrew rots AaxeSaoviots wapédwxay, sc, pud£ouor. 
But the Gerundive actually agrees with its object; and so agreeing, 
marks itself out as expressive of that verbal notion which relates’ to 
objects instead of subjects, that is, as a Passive. Thus if prelia 
conjugibus loquenda were a literal equivalent to Donaldson’s transla- 
tion “battles for wives to talk about,” loguenda would by its termi- 
nation proclaim that it was to be taken with conjugibus nee or 


Sts 0 * Virg. Ecl. 8, 71. 
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with prelia. The Roman poets translated the Greek Infinitive by 
the Infinitive, not by the Gerundive. So— 

“ Donat habere viro, decus et tutamen in armis.”—Virg. Ain. v. 262. 

«H pa, rat "AyriAdxoto Nojpove Sixev éraipw 
“Irrov &yew.”—Hor. Il. Y. 612. 
And the difference between the parallels on which Donaldson lays 
stress — 

‘ Antigonus Eumenem mortuum propinquis sepeliendum tradidit.”— 

Nepos Eum. 18. 
“ Tristitiam et metus 

Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 

Portare ventis.” —Hor. Od. I. 26, i. 
-—is that portare is unable to indicate its evident reference to ventis, 
but that sepeliendum tells the story of its agreement with Ewmenem. If 
it be said, as he urges in the last argument, that this is a mere attrac- 
tion, it will be remembered that in precisely the same manner the 
Ablative absolute when constructed with a passive participle is a 
mere attraction, and that in a passive sense, as in Cesar his factis, 
“ Cesar having done this.” No one would deny the passiveness here. 

The arguments, then, that are advanced in favour of the Active 
meaning of the Gerundive are not very powerful. But they must 
not be underrated. They establish a slender probability. And if 
nothing more could be said upon the other side, they might carry 
the question, as being the best that could then be urged’in the 
dbsence of positive proof. 

But there are some reasons of weight against them. Not only 
have scholars with small exception regarded the Gerundive as passive, 
but from a passage of Priscian such must have been the view of 
Romans educated in the use of their own language. Speaking of the 
difference between Gerunds and Gerundives, he adds :—- 


“ Besides, Gerunds being derived from active and common verbs have 
both an active and a passive meaning: but the inflected nouns of the afore- 
said form, that is, ending in dus, da, dum, have one meaning, and that 
rather a passive. For we usually explain them by a passive verb. For 
what is amanda virtus, but virtue worthy to be loved? And what is muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, but the safest place for the senate to be held 
in? Wherefore Gerundives are rarely found from neuter verbs having a 
complete meaning, as sto, sedeo, surgo. For no one says standus, sedendus, 
surgendus.” * i 

# “Preterea, gerundia tam ab activis quam a communibus nascentia, tam activam 
quam passivam habent significationem: noming vero mobilia supradictæ forme, id est, 
in dus, et in da, et in din, desinentia, unam et magis passivam. Solemus enim per verbum 
passivum ea interpretari. Quid est enim amanda virtus, nisi digna que ametur, et 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nisi in quo habeatur senatus? Unde raro inve- 
niuntur a neutris absolutam significationem habentibus, ut sto, sedeo, surgo. Nemo enim 
dicit, standus, sedendus, surgendus?’? Priscien, viii., ‘De Temporibus,” p. 810, Putch. 
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This fact of the general absence of the Participle in dus from 
intransitive verbs is a much stronger argument than its presence in 
deponent verbs. In such intransitives it occurs only in the imper- 
sonal phrases, as currendum est like curritur, and moriendum est. 

But the strongest grounds of all are afforded by the agreement 
noticed above of the Gerundive with its substantive. In the phrases 
liké colvenda dies, belli gerendi, solvendo eri alieno, patria delenda, 
colendos agros, and the like, the close connection between the attracted 
words points irresistibly to an identity of reference, just as in the 
attractions regibus exactis, virum difficillimd naturd, civitates magne 
auctoritatis. The contrary view is indeed ingenious and plausible ; 
but it lacks the solid basis, which a theory however clever and taking 
must possess in order to win general acceptance. 

The question that next arises concerns the proper meaning of the 
Gerundive. There seems to be no reason for doubting the correctness 
of Bopp’s view. He holds it to be a modification of the present 
active participle, so that dant-is becomes dand-us. -Nt is easily 
changed into -ndo. And if it be urged that the active meaning of 
dans must inevitably remain in dandus, we may note the addition of 
o (or u), and, call to mind the slight difference between amat ‘and 
amatur, amamus and amamur. There is nothing, however, to alter 
the present sense. And so we may observe in all the instances 
already quoted a rigorously present meaning. There is no “ meetndss 
or necessity,” or futurity, in colvenda dies, or in delendé patrid,* or 
‘ the commoner uses of the Gerundive, though occasionally a futur 
meaning is found, as in ad leges legendas, or legum legendarum causé. 
But this arises from the accident of the context, not so much from the 
nature of this participial form. So too the “necessity” or.‘‘meetness ”? 
„occurs when the verb est is added, as diligentia est colenda, corpori 
subveniendum est.t So that the passage of meaning would be from 
the present, through the idea of meetness or necessity to the future. 
But the central and most common acceptation by far may be proved 
by innumerable instances to be the present. 

And there is probably little doubt that the ordinary mode of con- 
sidering the Gerundive to be derived from the Gerund by attraction 
into the case governed by it, involves a reversal of the real order of 
origin. When there is identity of form, Substantives are derived 
from Adjectives, not Adjectives from Substantives. For the sake of 
brevity, the substantive with which the Adjective agrees is ‘dropped, 


This was the teaching of the grammarians. See Charisius, ii., “De Participio,” p. 159; 
Diomedes, i, “De Declinatione generis Passivi,” pp. 346, &c.; Donatus, ii, “De 
Participio,” p. 1701, Putch. 
* So Clamor ad cœlum volvendus per thers vagit. Ennius. Compare oriundus, 
secundus, senescendus. The last is used by’ Varro. R 
+ Holtze, Syntaxis, Cap. x. De Gerundio et Gerundivo. Weissenbornius De Gerundivo. : 
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and the Adjective is left standing alone. This is the case with senez, 
Januarius, sodalis, triremis, and a host of others. Thus for example 
from agro colendo might naturally come colendo by itself: and after 
this and its kindred forms, having lost their agreeing object which 
kept up the passive force, had slipped into actives or rather neuters, 
the object might reappear, only in the case which the now active 
Gerund would demand, and the Neuter would become Transitive. 
But this is conjecture, and conjecture however reasonable must not 
be confounded with solid argument. 


VIII. Sures. 


We come now to Supines, which have long caused embarrass- 
ment among Latin forms. The Primer explains them thus :— 

“ Supinum, Supine, an unmeaning term, applied to the two cases of the 
Verb-noun which end in um and u severally. §§ 45, 141 (5) (6).” (P. 161.) 

‘The Supines are Cases (Accusative and Ablative) of a Verb-noun of the 
Fourth Declension.” (P. 58.) 

This suggests the inquiry, whether, according to the spirit of the 
old system, which is still followed by Madvig, Zumpt, and Mr Roby, 
the Supines are to be regarded as distinct, or whether after the theory 
suggested by Bopp, their only difference consists in one being an 
Accusative and the other an Ablative of the same Verbal Noun. It 
is well known that the adherents of the latter opinion explain the 
Supine i in -éu as bearing an Active signification. Thus fœdum dictu,* 
“horrible to state,” or “in the stating.” The burden of proof lies 
in establishing a difference. i 

Now if the Supine in -żum, as it is most correct to call it, be only 
an Accusative, it is a very peculiar Accusative. Its use is to express ` 
the purpose after verbs of motion, as in the common instance, — 


t Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipse.’’—Ov. Art. Am. i. 99. 


Or even after other He though the employment is very rare, 
as :— 
‘ Coctum ego, non vapulatum dudum conductus fui.”—Plaut. Aul, 8. 9. 


Its more probable use is hinted at in the similarity shown by Bopp 
to exist between the Supine and the Sanscrit Infinitive.t We cannot 
avoid the inference that ddtwn and datum, sthdtum and statum, étum 
and itum, dnktum and uncéum, to omit several others, must be the 
same. If then the Supine coincides with the Sanscrit Infinitive, and 
if it actually fills up the greater part of the space, which though 
occupied by English and Greek Infinitives, is yet left vacant by the 
Latin, why should we be driven to the expedient of explaining it as 

4* Primer, p. 110. _, + P. 1206, &c.—Fasrwicx. i 
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being a case of a Verbal Noun, instead of recogtiising a Tense of, the: 
` Infinitive, like its kindred form in the parent language ? l 

: Besides this the Supine in -fu presents a contrast both 3 in usage and 
meaning. There is no Infinitive with which it seems to be etymolo- 
gically allied. Instead of expressinga purpose, and'so having someshade ` 
of futurity in its signification, it rather concerns the immediate doing 
or being done. It is also used after no Verbs, but has only an occa- 
sional employment after afew Adjectives. And when we examine its 
meaning, we find that the characteristic feature of Passives is there, 
in that it relates to an object instead of a subject. This fact is per- 
haps not so easy to’establish as one might expect, since the majority 
of instances are such as might admit of an Active meaning as well. 
Nevertheless, we are re-assured by the recollection of the Ablative 
Absolute with a passive participle, where the same explanation as 
that implied here and in the case of Gerundives might just as easily 
lead us astray. There are, however, some examples which place the 
matter beyond a doubt. For instance,— 

“ Pleraque dictu quam re faciliora.’’—Liv. xxxi. 88. 

« Quid est tam jucundum cognitu atque auditu, quam sapientibus senten- 
tiis gravibusque verbis ornata oratio ?”—Cic. De`Orat. i. 8. 

For if these be translated “in the saying,” or “ learning,” 

“ hearing,” the question may be immediately asked, in saying, lara 
ing, or hearing what ?* : - 
“There seems, therefore, even after this do survey, to be a 

` amount of difference between the Supines both in usage and mean- 
ing, sufficient to prevent us from referring them to the same origin. 
The one in -tum is probably an Infinitive, that in -fw is an anoma- - 
lous case of a -Verbal Noun, generally like an NRA but some 
times with more of the government of a Dative. £ 
I insist the more confidently upon this difference, ich like thér 
distinctions, when once seen can never fade out of sight, because it 
was originally pointed out to me by one of the most distinguished - 
scholars ‘in England. His kind advice would doubtless have been 
accorded to the authors of the Primer with the same readiness with 
which it was granted freely and generously to me. But they pre- 
ferred, as is well known, though in a matter concerning all the flower 
of English boyhood, to pursue a more private course, and to leave 
. most of the best scholars unconsulted. The result is, as might be 
expected, a book needlessly stamped with peculiarity, shortcomings, 
and error. i 
Epwarp MILLER. 
* Tho impersonal use of the Ablative of the Passive Past Participle after opus ig 


somewhat similar. “ Priusquam incipias, consulto, et ubi consulueris, mature facto opus 
est.’ Sall. Cat: i. Who would call consulto and facto Actives ? 
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MR. ARNOLD AND MR. SWINBURNE. 


(pe the strongest men lay their grasp directly on the present, 
5 and succeed in making it the subject of great pictures or of 
tue poems; and ata time when every semblance of originality is 
agerly sought after, it is not surprising that, among the intellectual 
phenomena of the day, there should be comprised a school of revived 
or imitated classical poetry. Its chief masters are Mr. Swinburne . 
and Mr. Arnold. In “Atalanta in Calydon,” and ‘ Empedocles on 
Etna,” to mention no others, these gentlemen have given us works 
of remarkable power and interest, works which cannot fail to obtain 

a high and permanent place among the minor poetry of the age. 
«The minor poetry :” this may be deemed a hard saying, and will 
require a few words of vindication. Even were these poems altogether 
masterly of their class, they could not be ranked with poetry of the 
highest order, and although meritorious in various ways, they are 
not altogether masterly. The young poet who has to go to Greece 
for his themes may be the darling of academies, but will not strike 
the great heart of the world. Even the finest poems of the classic 
school produced in modern times must rank as minor poetry. . Take . 
“Hyperion ” in English, and “Iphigenia in Tauris” in German. 
The poem of Keats is incomparably the best produced in England 
since the time of Milton, with machinery and dramatis persone 
s from the Greek mythology. Had it been completed with the consum- 
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mate skill and power of the fragment, it would have been a profound 
philosophical poem, embodying in the symbolism of the ancient 
mythology what” Keats believed to be its genetic idea, namely, 
“that first in beauty shall be first in might.” But even the super- 
lative genius of Keats could not have imparted general interest to 
the illustration of this thesis from Greek mythology, two thousand 
years after the classical mythology has died away from among 
living influences; and the completed work would have been what 
the fragment is—the admiration and wonder of scholars, no more. 
“Endymion,” I may remark in passing, is not Greek, even as an 
imitation. Its spirit is Oriental; it exhibits the wild, wandering 
fancy of an Arabian Night rather than the severe splendour of the 
Hellenic day; nay, to speak truth, it has more of pure Keatsian 
reverie and sensuous dream than of either. The genius of Keats was 
equal to anything; nor did it lack maturity: but it never found 
scope. Had Keats lived, he would one day have flung aside the 
cramping robe of the ancients, bared his bosom to the winds of 
England, and taken his seat with the mightiest of English poets | 
amid the acclamations not only of the critical few, but of the body of 
his countrymen. 

“ Iphigenia in Tauris” is the most popular of all modern classical 
poems, and there are few finer poems in existence. Lovely it is in 
its strength and strong in its loveliness; radiant with the blendéd 
light of many beauties; beauty of virtue and of truth, beauty o 
constancy and of gratitude, beauty of sisterly and brotherly affection, 
beauty of maiden’s trust and man’s princely generosity, beauty of 
word and rhythm, of imagery, form, and colour. But to what is the 
whole of this beauty due? To the frank modernism with which 
Goethe treats his theme ; to the stream of light which he sends back 
upon it from Christian times; to the soft, slant rays of Christian 
feeling which bathe the crags and clefts and yawning chasms of that 
. grim heathen tale. The heroine is a Christian maiden. The deep 
liquid blue of a German eye looks out from below the arch of her 
` Grecian brow. All the worth of the poem is derived from that in it 
which is Christian and German, not what is Greek. It is therefore, 
in relation to what is primarily attempted, a failure, and Goethe 
appears to have lightly esteemed it. Goethe talked much of art, 
much more than was good for his poetry ; but though constantly, and 
not without grounds, referred to as an artist, he was least of all the 
man to search in distant times or countries for poetic subjects, and to 
set about handling them in accordance with abstract rules of art. It 
was his practice, instinctive and imperative, to pour the blood of 
_ present and experienced emotion into his works. His genius, in 

its éarly and best time, before he had tamed himself down into a 
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philosopher and man of science, was essentially akin to that of 
Burns—a spirit, “mystic, wonderful,” born of the ether and the 
lightning and the dew, living in thrills and flame-jets and melodious 
pulsings of intensest passion. The passion-songs of Goethe and the 
passion-songs of Burns have a closer affinity with each other than any 
compositions I know; and, for that matter, Burns’s principles and 
practice of art corresponded accurately with those of Goethe. Both 
sang as the bird on the bough, when the spring beam came clear 
through the branches, and they could not help singing. But Goethe’s 
habit of discoursing upon art has veiled the essential features of his 
genius, and has led, more, perhaps, than any other cause, to the 
emergence in the literary world of that ill-starred hybrid, half-critic, 
half-poet, who has the word “ art” perpetually on his lip, and fancies 
that by constructing rules and theories, Greek, French, English, or 
German, he can learn to write poetry. 

If the success of Keats and of Goethe in this department was 
marred and dubious, it was hardly to have been expected that Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Arnold would completely succeed. We have a 
clarion melody in the “ Atalanta,” shrill indeed, but clear, high, and 
well-sustained, a swell of lyrical enthusiasm and impetuous rugged 
energy of language, a fresh emphasis and occasional felicity in the 
use-of a few fine tones and tints of natural imagery, and a spasmodic 
vehemence and crude force of thought. Mr. Swinburne is charged 
by critics with marked intellectual deficiency; but though he fails 
notably i in respect of comprehensiveness, reflection, and aympathy, he 
is not without a narrow but intense and concentrated strength of idea, 
and in this poem the conception of fate as an irresistible darkening 
horror, sitting on the breast of humanity in that classic time, is 
impressively worked out. There are stanzas which ring long in'the 
memory. 

“ Unto each man his fate ; 
Unto each as he saith, 
In whose hand all the weight 


Of the world is as breath: 
But I would that in clamour of battle, my hand had laid hold upon death.” 


Except perhaps in the quality of energetic expression, Mr. 
Arnold’s “ Empedocles ” is superior to Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta.” 
The subject was difficult, and has been not unskilfully managed. 
Empedocles, readers may recollect, was a Sicilian philosopher and poet, 
who lost his life by falling or leaping—uncertain which—into the 
crater of Etna. Mr. Arnold represents him as a suicide. The main 
scheme of the poem, therefore, is a description of Empedocles 
climbing the charred and blackened cone of Etna to his doom. There 
* is breadth and grandeur in this conception, but if unrelieved it would 
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have been hard and gloomy. Mr. Arnold relieves it by introducing 
Callicles, a young musician who hovers about the mountain unseen, 

and sings songs and plays upon his harp for the solace of Empedocles; 

The only Sther figure is Pausanias, a friend of Empedocles,, the 
walking gentleman of the piece, whose use is to keep his mouth shut 
and his ears open. The songs of Callicles are as good of their kind 
as any in the language. There is a crystalline splendour, clear but 
not dazzling, about them, which recalls the solemn. glow of Sophocles, 

though their music is more light and serial than that of the Sopho- 
clean lyre. It is difficult to conceive anything’ finer in the way of 
descriptive lyric poetry than the song on the triumph of Apollo over 


Marsyas : :— a oF 
6 O that Fate had let me see And, when now the westering sun. 
That triumph of the sweet persuasive Touch'd the hills, the strife was done, ' 
“Tyre! And the attentive Muses said : 
That famous ial victory “Marsyas! thou art vanquished.’ © 
When jealous Pan with Marsyas did con- Then Apollo’s minister 
spire! | Hanged upon a branching fir 
Marsyas, that unhappy Faun, 
“When, from far Parnassus’ side, And began to whet his knife. 
Young Apollo, all the pride But the Mænads who were there, 
Of the Phrygian flutes to tame, Left their friend, and with robes flo ing 
To the Phrygian highlands came! In the wind, and loose dark hair 
Whore the long green reed-beds sway O'er their polished bosoms blowing, 
In the rippled waters grey Each her ribbon’d tambourine 
Of that solitary lake Flinging on the mountain sod, 
Where Mveander’s streams are born ; With a lovely frightened mien \ 
Where tho ridged pine-wooded roots Came about the youthful god. À 
Of Messogis westward break, But he turned his beauteous face 
Mounting westward, higher and higher. Haughtily another way, , 
There was held the famous strife ; Fron tho grassy sun-warmed place 
There the Phrygian brought his Where in proud repose he lay, 
flutes, With one arm over his head, 
And Apollo brought his lyre ; Watching how the whetting sped.” 


But the poem as a whole fails in the essential respect of unity. 
Its second half is not connected by any vital harmony with its first. 
In each division of the poem Empedocles speaks at great length, but 
what he says in the second is not homogeneous with what he had 
previously uttered. Having ascended the mountain to the foot of the 
cone, he pauses to bid farewell to Pausanias, and favours that excellent 
listener with a variety of counsels, strung together in verse. They 
are to the effect that man ought to do his best, to trust himself, to 
make the most of things, to leave the gods and the eternities alone. 
If the verses prove anything, it is that neither Pausanias nor Empe- 
docles has a chance of being better off elsewhere than, upon the solid 
earth. “ Because thou must not dream,” concludes Empedocles, 
“thou need’st not then despair.” No remark could be more judicious, 
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nor more opposed to the spirit or purpose of suicide. Did Empe- 
docles, foreseeing a coroner’s inquest, wish to possess Pausanias 
with the idea that he was not to commiit suicide, and that a verdict of 
` felo de se would be unjust? At all events, he no sooner dismisses 
Pausanias than he changes his tone, and preaches to himself another 
long sermon on the advisability of sclf-murder. This discourse is 
one continued illustration of those moods of mind which he had just 
been urging Pausanias to shun. It is discontent from beginning 
to end. He will not be a ruler,—the people are not good enough: 
he will not be a poet,—Apollo, “though young,” is “intolerably 
severe.” Solitude is a bore; society is an assemblage of bores; 
nothing will please him; he is querulous, distracted, unreasonable, 
uncomfortable. He indites, however, a highly flattering testimonial 
to himself. He has “loved no darkness, sophisticated no truth, nursed 
no delusion, allowed no fear,” and he intimates his conviction that 
“the elements” will respect so superior a person, and, should he leap 
into Etna, will not let him “die wholly.” While the influence of 
this bright idea is upon ‘him, he leaps into the crater. And this is 
the shrewd, vigilant, sub-acid moraliser who had lectured Pausanias ! 
The first speech cuts the ground completely away from the second. 
To specify nothing farther, the first contained an explicit declaration 
that there is but one force in nature, and that men, as well as oceans 
ang burning mountains, are parts of it. There is no conceivable 
reason why that particle of the blind universal force called Empe- 
dpcles should be better off in the heart of Etna than on its edge. 
he poem is thus fatally injured as a work of art; it develops two 
otives, and these contradictory. 

But there is another circumstance which lays Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Swinburne under a fatal disadvantage in the production of their 
classical imitations as compared with Keats and Goethe. Keats by 
temperament and instinct, Goethe by temperament, ‘instinct, and 
deliberate resolution, kept clear of controversy. The passion of 
artistic production is generically different from the passion of poli- 
tical, theological, philosophical, or any other partisanship. The two 
came nearer to being combined in Milton than in any other great 
poet; there is an echo of the Puritan war-music in “ Paradise 
Lost ;” but we have Milton’s own word for it that, in taking up the 
pen of the controversialist, he was laying. down the harp of the 
poet, and when he commenced his epic song the struggle was over, 
and the tramp of the Ironsides was heard only in the far distance. 
Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne are both ardently and consciously 
polemical. Mr. Arnold is a more dignified and composed partisan 
than Mr. Swinburne, but he too fights for a side. He does the 

, gentlemanly and quiet work in the committee-room ; Mr. Swinburne 
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rushes into the street, calls names, puts his hands to his sides, and 
shouts till he is hoarse ;. but both are for their party. Mr. Swinburne 
makes “Atalanta in Calydon ” the vehicle of a vociferous atheism, 
obtrusively blasphemous, than which nothing can be conceived more 
alien to the reverent and thoughtful spirit of Greek poetry. His 
crashing atheistic odes would have startled the hunters and huntresses 
of the Calydonian boar more than the most terrific charges of that 
dangerous beast. The princely company of: gods and heroes thought 
of something quite different from what manifestly filled the head of 
our English bard in singing about them. They thought of laying 
spear in rest, and bearing down upon the ferocious pig sent by 
Diana to avenge her wrongs; he thinks of sounding his warrison 
against what he strikingly calls the army of the Philistines, and 
hews right and left at the .prepossessions of religious people in 
England. Inexpressible by words is the intense dissimilarity 
between the fiery and importunate atheism of the “ Atalanta” and 
the reflective profundity, religious calm, and reverent moderation of 
the poet who drew Œdipus at Colonus. =~ ' 

Mr. Arnold does not offend so glaringly against the spirit of 
Greek poetry as Mr. Swinburne; but he too, in his “ Empedocles on 
Etna,” is modern and polemical, and summons the old Greek from 
the caverns of Etna to put into his mouth a dialect which neithek he 
nor his fathers knew, a dialect compounded from the writings\ of 
Comte, Carlyle, and M. de Sainte-Beuve. 

It is, however, in its polemical aspect that Mr. Arnold’s poem h: 
whatever importance may attach to it, and to this, leaving the ques- 
tion of its classicism, sound or false, I now turn. Mr. Swinburne is 
in raptures with his friend’s assault upon the outworks of the Philis- 
tine. In intellectual poetry, he assures us, there has been nothing 
equal to Mr. Arnold’s performance since the days of Wordsworth,— 
except, indeed, a work of Mr. W. B. Scott’s ; with which, to my con- 
fusion, I confess myself unacquainted. Mr. Swinburne looks down 
with the loftiest disdain upon all who persist in accepting Christianity 
as Divine. It ought to be something superlative which these gentle- 
men have to show us. What is it? 

Empedocles gives this advice to Pausanias :— 







Once read thy own: breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears! 
Man gets no other light, 
Scarch he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! There ask what ails thee at that shrine ! ” 
Such is the first and the central text from which, Mr. Swinburne 

expounds and illustrates those doctrines of Mr. Arnold which throw 
the wisdom of Tennyson and Browning into the shade. 
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“ This,” we are informed, “is the gospel of aùráprera, the creed of self- 
sufficience, which sees for man no clearer or deeper duty than that of in- 
tellectual self-reliance, self-dependence, self-respect; an evangel not to be 
cancelled or supplanted by any revelation of mystic, or prophet, or saint.” 

Some people have mistaken the high virtue of self-sufficience for 
“the base vice of presumption ;” but these can have never read 
Mr. Swinburne’s writings, where they are exquisitely discriminated. 
Mr. Swinburne’s years and acliievements make it becoming in him 
to rebuke his most eminent contemporaries, and he unhappily finds 
much that is unsatisfactory in recent poetry. 

“We have had evidences of religion, aspirations, and suspirations of all 
kinds, melodious regrets and tortuous returns in favour of this creed or that 
—all by way of poetic work; and all within the compass and shot-range of 
a single faith; all, at the widest, bounded north, south, past, and west by 
material rivers and hills, by an age or two since, by a tradition or two; all 
leaving the spirit cramped and thirsty.” 

Mr. Arnold’s creed is at least explicit. Man has no other light 
except the revelation of his own bosom. All beyond this is aspira- 
tion, suspiration, mysticism, folly. Worship, unless it takes place 
at the shrine of the breast, and is in honour of man himself, is 
absurd. In paint of fact, worship may be said to be annihilated 
simpliciter, for if man. is not to trouble himself about supernatural 
reveldtions or external temples, neither is he to «prize himself too 
highly. As has always happened, the discrowning of the King of the 
universe is followed by the discrowning of the vice-king of this lower 
world. “We mortals are no kings,” remarks Empedocles. We are 
stfangers of the world, sons not lords of nature. À stony indiffer- 
ence is nature’s universal law, and if we arrogate any claim to her 
preference, we maunder and dream. True, we have a thirst for 
happiness, and we are justified in trying to have our cup filled with 
pleasure to the brim; but it is a delusion that this earth exists to 


make us happy. 





“Tn vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do.” 


We are born into life, and life must be our mould. Our parents 
` give us our bones, our blood, our character. As we grow up, every- 
thing we come near affects us. “To tunes we did not call, our being 
must keep chime.” Experience soaks into us, effacing our opinions. 
We may veil ourselves behind curtains of mist, but the wavering 
show merely obscures or perplexes our own vision. “The world is 
what it is for all our dust and din.” In our pride and wilfulness we 
refuse to submit to nature’s conditions, and we of course suffer for it. 
We “use our bodies ill,” and lose our health; we are prodigals, 
e 
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and become poor. Even if we are moral, frugal, and teetotal, how- 
ever, our case is no better. Nature, once for all, will have nothing 
to say to us, having other children whom she likes just as well. 


“Yet even when man forsakes “ Streams will not curb their pride 
All sin—is just, is pure, The just man not to entomb, 
Abandons all which makes Nor lightnings go aside 
His welfare insecure— a To leave his virtues room ; 
Other existences: there are that clash with | Nor is that wind less rough that blows a” 
ours. good man’s barge. 
“ Like us, the lightning fires “Nature with equal mind : 
Love to have scope and play ; Sees all her sons at play; _ 
The stream, like us, desires Sees man control the wind, 
An unimpeded way ; The wind sweep man away, 
Like us, the Libyan wind delights to roam | Allows the proudly-riding and the 
at large. founder’d bark.” 


Mr. Swinburne cannot express the wonder and reverence where- 
with he contemplates the rhythmic wisdom of this. He looks 
into the face of Mr. Arnold with an artless ecstasy of admiration 
which is really touching. But there is nothing in what Empedocles 
says which is very surprising, and there is a serious proportion of 
it which is not true. Those trenchant observations about, our life 
being inevitably conditioned by our fathers and our circumstances 
remind one of a friend of college days; a friend remembered not 
unkindly on the ‘whole, but with a slight mixture of that contempt 
which is bred of familiarity—to wit, the time-honoured deba 
necessity and free-will Mr. Arnold, as Mr. Swinburne will be much, 
astonished to hear, does not go far into that ancient question, and if 
these gentlemen would like to see logical work on the subject by\a 
master in the dialectic craft, they may be recommended to the “ iron 
linked and invulnerable argument” in favour of man’s bondage to 
predetermined motives constructed by one Jonathan Edwards. It is 
more to the purpose to observe that, whatever Mr. Arnold or Mr. 
Swinburne may advance to the contrary, man does not stand on a 
level with nature’s common phenomena. Whether from nature, or 
from nature’s God, he unquestionably holds sovereignty here below, 
and is, as Goethe calls him, the “small god of earth.” The Libyan 
wind? Why, he tames its wayward will, and forces it to sit, his 
obedient slave, in the corner of his shoulder-of-mutton sail. The 
torrent? He curbs its pride, lays it down in the smooth mill-stream, 
and sets it, with steady, patient throbbing, to turn his wheel. And 
has not the lightning stooped at his beck from the cloud, and does 
it not at this hour bear his messages under three thousand miles of 
sea? Would not all the children of nature stand up and tell Mr. 
Arnold that he mocks them, and that the terrible man-child is their 
conqueror and king? Over the individual, indecd, nature has power, 

e 
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and at moments, like a maniac when his keeper’s eye is turned aside, 

* the force which man has tamed and quelled springs upon him with 
glare and yell, to cast him down and rend him. But against man 
united, against the ordered array of human kind, against the ever- 
advancing, far-stretching line of the great exercitus of the race, 
nature’s rude host-—winds, lightnings, pestilences, storms—what are 
they? Chaff before the blast. 

Mr. Arnold, however, will not consider this long battle and 
gradual victory. Man, he insists upon it, will not “fight as best 
he can, and win what’s won by strife.” The bewildered mortal 
seeks an easier way to cheat his pains. He peoples the air with 
gods—-cruel gods who embitter human life, kind gods who smile on 
human endeavour—and tries to find an opiate for his indolent 
wretchedness in paying homage to these. Such conduct is quite 
nonsensical. Granting even that the world may be filled with 
gods whom we cannot see, they are necessarily impotent, argues 
Mr. Arnold, either to mend or mar our state. ; 


* All things the world which fill 
Of but one stuff are spun, 
That we who rail are still, 
/ With what we rail at ono; 
/ One with the o’er-labour’d power that through the breadth and length ! 


“ Of earth, and air, and sea, 
In men, and plants, and stones, 
Hath toil perpetually, 
And struggles, pants, and moans; 
Fain would do all things well, but sometimes fails in strength. 


“ And patiently exact 
This universal God, 
Alike to any act 
Proceeds at any nod, 
And quietly declaims the cursings of himself, 


“This is not what man hates, 
Yet he can curse but this. 
Harsh gods and hostile Fates 
Are dreams! this only is: 
Is everywhere ; sustains the wise, the foolish elf.” 


i 


This is a lucid enough statement of the pantheistic view of things, 
and what makes it curiously interesting is that it really appears to 
be Mr. Arnold’s belief, not ònly in poetry, but in prose ; not only for 
literature, but for life. It cannot, of course, in itself be new to any 
educated. man, unless it be to Mr. Swinburne; and as Mr. Arnold does 
not support it by arguments which have even a semblance of newness, 
it would be pedantry to enter upon a formal statement of the proof 
that personality, not indifference, is the central principle of the uni- 
verse—personality of physical power, personality of moral will, 

» personality in God the Spirit of the universe, personality in man, 
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the spirit that represents God here. After all, the matter is hardly 
one for argument; if a man can shut-his eyes to the ordinance ° 
of moral law in this universe, an ordinance written with the preci- 
sion of an individual lawgiver on the tablets of the human heart, 
he is not likely to have it revealed to him by formal statement 
of evidence. Something on the point, however, will come in our 
way as we proceed. 

Mr. Arnold buttresses his declaration of pantheism with replies to 
several of those arguments adduced by men in defence of a belief in 
God and in immortality. As Mr. Swinburne says, he “rebukes and 
confutes the feeble follies of inventive hope, the futile forgeries of 
inventive comfort.” Looking upon the great world, reflecting how 
little he can know of it in his brief span of earthly existence, man 
thinks of a Being to whom nature is all known, and of an enduring 
life in which he shall expatiate in ever new fields of knowledge. 
Again, he feels that his-capacity for happiness has been here unsatis- 
fied, and he conceives the hope of blessedness in a celestial dwelling. 
Dreams, mere dreams! says Mr. Arnold and screams Mr. Swinburne. 
Our knowledge, poor blinking lantern which has been of some\use to 
us in picking our way through the thick fogs of this world, be 
flung contemptuously into the grave by death, and extinguishe 
ever. As for eternal joy— 

“Fools! that so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 
I think might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere!” 

“The mighty hopes which make us men,” therefore, are deluding 
phantoms, and if our human nature whispers to us of such things, 
she must, like a lying spirit, be smitten on the mouth. 

* By all means, I answer, on the hypothesis that she can be con- ` 
victed of falsehood. But if she has been faithful in little, it seems 
fair and brave to trust her in much; and if she has spoken the truth 
for time, it is not extravagant to pay attention to her whisperings on 
the subject of eternity. How stands the fact P 

Born into the world in ignorance, man is impelled by an imperious 
instinct to know. “Seek,” whispers a voice in his soul, “and thou 
shalt find.” He seeks, he observes, he inquires, He ascends the 
mountain of knowledge—rugged, precipitous; he climbs with diffi- 
culty from crag to crag; on the topmost peak, in the clear evening 
of an intellectual life, he beholds, not the sterile boundaries of a 
universe explored, but an ocean of knowledge yet to be traversed, a 
Pacific of truth stretching on and on into the deeps of eternity. The 
fascination of that placid splendour is as great upon him as when he 
first aspired to know. He yearns to begin a new voyage. He looks « 
into the eyes of his fellows with a “dumb surmise ” of endless pro- 
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gress and limitless attainment and hope sublime. The promise-whisper 
of his infancy has not deceived him; he has upon earth made some 
onward steps, and tasted of the ecstasy of knowledge; his eyes have 
been opened, and life has taught him that there is an infinite to be 
known. And now that transporting whisper is once more at his ear, 

“« What thou knowest not now thou shalt know hereafter.” Mind, 
the angel of the universe, ready to soar out of the mists of earth, 
preens her wings for everlasting flight. The instinct which forbids 
her to close her pinions and to die has been veracious for time, and it 
is justly trusted for eternity. 

So with the instinctive thirst for happiness. Man is born helpless 
and miserable, as well as ignorant. Naked, feeble, weaponless, the 
man-child lies gasping on the rocks. But a will to live, a will to 
conquer, a will to be happy, stirs in his breast’; joy he importunately 
demands, and the instinct which bids him demand it assures him that 
he has a right to possess it. He accepts the promise in faith. He 
rises to his feet. The wind raves mockingly i in his realm of rock and 
swamp and black moorland, but he sings it a song of defiance, and 
tells it/that it will one day be a Zephyr to pipe in his garden. And 
his song comes true. The world yields him harvest of happiness in 
retu for his toil. Civilization crowns him with her rewards, for it 
is thle mere whine of intellectual green-sickness to say that the civil- 
man is not happier than the savage. Tasting happiness, man 
fegls—every healthy person feels—that joy is the atmosphere in 
which the soul expatiates, flourishes, grows. But the taste of hap- 
iness he has had upon earth has been only enough to let him know 
hat joy is, and how much joy may do for man. The scant sunshine 
of earth’s bliss awakens a surmise of what the soul may enjoy, of 
what the soul may be, in the eternal light of God ; and as the 
instinct of happiness has not deceived him here, he believes that it 
also will not deceive him hereafter. 

‘Such, I submit, is the just and rational interpretation of nature’s 
revealing upon these matters. The answer to the riddle of human 
destiny is not that man’s life is a falsehood, that man himself is an 
elaborate lie. It is in loyally believing and obeying the dictates of 
his higher nature that he bécomes great. His regal instincts speak 
the truth. 

These speeches of Empedocles are at bottom an exposition and en- 
forcement of the thesis of the Comtists, that religion, in its ordinary 
and legitimateacceptation, as an impulse, attraction, or energy direct- 
ing man towards an Infinite Spirit, and turning his thoughts and hopes 
on a life of immortality, is à grand mistake, and has been a source of 
il to man. This thesis I simply and definitely reject. Religion 

has been a stimulus, an aid, a pole-star in human history. Like all 

the influences which® act mightily upon the soul of man,—like the 
BB2 
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passions themselves, which for good or for evil are the warriors, the 
workers, the gigantic toilers of the mind,—religion has been liable 
to misdirection, misuse, intoxication, delirium. But the testimony of 
the past is that religion has been, on the whole, beneficent to man- 
kind. The fiercest, rudest tribe that had a religion was superior to 
the tribe that had none. The religious tribe had started in the march 
of progress; it was going on; its gods, bad as they might be, were 
ideals painted on the skies of heaven; towards which it lifted up the 
head ; they were something better, something higher, than itself— 
something to be admired and reverenced, to be risen to, to be striven 
after. All religions, therefore, have been wrong only in degree; 
the spirit that sneers and disbelieves—the spirit of frivolity and in- 
difference, of heartless irony and jaded discontent, of giggling merri- 
ment and languid sensuality,—this has been the universal minister 
of death in uman societies. : 
The vivid poetical religion of the finest European tribes in the 
morning of Hellenic civilization was not so much a falsehọod as a 
presage of truth. They err who represent it as having consisted 
simply in nature-worship; they err who would resolve it wholly 
into hero-worship: it was a subtle blending of awe-struck 
before the might and mystery of nature, and of reverent apprecia-_ 
tion—chiefly, however, as a mere prevailing foree—of the heyoic 
in man. It broke into syllables and stammering accents the truth 
that nature is not dead, that human history is not purposeless, that 
there is a celestial ground-plan in the structure of the world. An 
now, when science has taken the reins of the sun-chariot out of th 
hands of Apollo, and the sun-gleams in the valley, when the summer 
shower falls free, are no longer the glittering robes of immortals 
rejoicing in solemn dance at the marriage of Zeus and Hera, of 
heaven and earth, cannot reason substitute a more articulate and 
-coherent doctrine for that sweet fancying? I venture to answer in 
-the affirmative. | 
Avoiding vague talk on a subject on which we are perhaps apt to 
think and talk rather vaguely, I would suggest that science, viewed 
in connection with the history of human progress, tends to add clear- 
ness to the idea, and evidence to the fact, of relation subsisting between 
man and the world, of appointment of each for each. Not only in what 
- nature is, but still more in what she, apparently of set purpose, refuses 
- to be; in her pause and reservation and denial; in her treasures that 
_ are hidden, and her beauty that is veiled ; in that mystic imperfec- 
tion which, for man, lies everywhere over nature, putting his energy 
-to the strain, and forcing him to better and beautify the world; in 
‘the insalubrity and discomfort of savage climates, which can be tem 
pered into mildness ; in the barrenness of unploughed lands which « 
culture can change into fertility ; in the wild grains which must be 
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nurtured, the wild fruit-trees which must be grafted and pruned, the 
wild animals which must be tamed and domesticated ; in the opulerice 
of iron and coal lying deep in the earth, the powers of steam and 
electricity requiring to be explored and regulated ;—in these and a 
thousand such phenomena there is a precise adaptation of the world 
to educate man, and of man to educe the fulness and foison of the 
world, which it requires a dead-lift effort of the mind to impute to 
chance, and which reason easily and graciously recognises as the 
work of a Divine Intelligence. Why not accept the light of that 
natural Jaw which has in many a province been a lamp to science, 
namely, that what is distinctive and peculiar in every creature 
affords the hint to its meaning and to the law of its existence? 
The only creature on earth that has religion is man; the only orea- 
ture on earth that has a moral willis man; the only creature that has 
named the name of God is man. Is not this the key to the riddle of 
the world? Is there, after all, any objection to it except just this, 
that it exactly fits the case, that it turns easily in the wards of the 
lock, that itis an open secret, and that man is too proud, too pre- 
sumptuous, to believe in a secret that is open? I am not so foolish 
as to/imagine that nothing of mystery will, in any event, remain. 
In éonsidering the lot of the individual, or even of the nation, there 
is difficulty, terrible difficulty. Again and again will the soul, in 
thle impassioned agony of sympathetic pain, cry out,—Why slept the 
lfghtnings when that solitary child was tortured; when that kind, 
eroic, beautiful woman died in agony of fire; when that brave tribe 
was sold into slavery? But the purpose of God is very wonderful 
and very deep ; and may it not be that in these very throbs of sym- 
pathetic anguish, urging us to destroy cruelty and wrong from the 
face of the earth, impelling generation after generation to strive 
more ardently than they would otherwise have done to make such 
horrors impossible, we have the proof that the individual sufferers 
have not endured in vain, and the explanation of the possibility of 
such occurrences taking place under the government of moral law 
and of infinite beneficence ? 

In the poem entitled “ Obermann once more,” Mr. Arnold attains 
a loftier altitude of poetry than in the “Empedocles.” There is more 
in it of practical grappling with the present, more of the speech of 
living man to living man, than in the arid and unblossoming genc- 
ralities of the Sicilian Ecclesiastes. In verses imbued with heartfelt 
sincerity of meaning, and moving on in majestic roll of grave and 
carnest music, Mr. Arnold presents us with a philosophical summing 
up of Christian civilization, decides as to its value and validity in our 
day, and looks in the face the perilous and testing question of what 
is now to be hoped for and to be done. 

Two thousand years ago—thus he proceeds—the world was in 
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much such a state as at present. Its head was clear, its activity 
. unpausing, its attire splendid, its fare sumptuous; but it did not 
thrive, and that because its “ heart was stone.” Mr. Arnold’s picture 
of Roman civilization, in its hour of perfect triumph and of utter 
failure, is masterly :— 


* On that hard Pagan world disgust He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
And secret loathing fell. Along the Appian way ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust ü 
: He made a feast, drank flerce and fast, 
Made Kuman tithe lioll And erown’d his hair with flowers— 
“Tn his cool hall, with haggard eyes, No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The Roman noble lay ; The impracticable hours.” 


But morning broke from the East. The star of Bethlehem rose. The 
West heard the doctrine of. the Child and the Crucified. She flung 
crown and sword away, imperial purple and luxurious pomp; she 
rushed into the wilderness. Her heart melted; she wept but on 
her tears was the light of dayspring :— 
Tears wash’d the trouble from her face! | ’Mid weeds and wrecks she shots place 
She changed into a child. Of ruin—but she smiled ! ” 
A wave of love streamed out upon the world “ from Christs then 
open grave.” For centuries its force continued unspent :— 
“ Ay, ages long, endures his span 
Of life, ’tis true received, 
That gracious Child, that thorn-crowned Man, 
He lived whils we believed.” 


But we no longer believe, and, in consequence— 


“í Now he is dead. Far henco he lies And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
In the lorn Syrian town, | The Syrian stars look down.” 






There is but one word that now reaches us from the silent, sacred 
East :— 


“From David’s lips this word did roll, | No man can save his brother's soul, 
’Tis true and living yet: Nor pay his brother's debt.” 


Man inust henceforward stand “ alone, self-poised.” Christianity has 

played its part in world-history. The Catholicism of the Middle Ages 

was swept away, and Protestantism has failed to take its place :— , 

“The past, its mask of union on, ‘Where tarries he, the power who said, 
Had fail’d to live and thrive; See, I make ali things new ? 


The past, its mask of union gone, 


i ar . ae 
Say, is it more alive? . “The millions suffer still, and grieve; 


And what can helpers heal 
‘Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, Wita old-world cures men half believe 
Your social order too ; For woes they wholly feel?” 
What hope, then? Much, replies Mr. Arnold. The sun is risen :— 
He melts the icebergs of the past, «The world’s great order dawns in sheen, 
A green new earth appears. After long darkness rude, 
Millions, whose lives in ice lay fasz, Divinelier imaged, clearer seen, å 


Have thoughts, and smiles, and <ears. With happier zeal pursued.” 
‘ e 
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How? we impatiently ask. What is this new order? What is to 
be hoped for, what to be done? Here is the answer :— 


“ What still of strength is left, employ, | One mighty wave of thought and joy 

That end to help men gain: Lifting mankind amain.” 
And then the oracle is dumb. Fain would one ask by what terres- 
trial impulse, or celestial attraction, this “ mighty wave” is to arise. 
With the heavens Mr. Arnold has abjured communion. There is for 
him no God but that blind impartial force which lives in stones and 
trees and oceans. Nor can earth lend him assistance, for the great en- 
thusiasms which have arisen among men in the past were delusions, 
and the secret of those delusions, the trick of the old religious mystery, 
has been discovered. What sun has risen? None. The light of 
joy that is ‘henceforward to flash and gleam through the universe, 
gilding its waves and painting its rainbows, is to emanate from 
no God. / ; 

Mr. Arnold would, he tells us, have been a Christian if he had 
arrived fin the world a few ages sooner. While Christianity was 
credible, he would so gladly have believed it. 

“Oh, had I lived in that great day, “No thoughts that to the world belong 


ow had its glory new Had stood against the wave 
"à earth and heaven, and caught Of love which set so deep and strong 







away From Christ's then open grave. 
ae a “ No lonely life had pass’d toó slow 
*FNo cloister-floor of humid stone When I could hourly see 
Had been too cold for me; That wan nail’d Form, with head 
‘For me no Eastern desert lone droop'd low, 
Had been too far to flee. s Upon the bitter tree.” 


That is to say, Mr. Arnold pronounces it to be a desirable and 
blessed thing to be well deceived—to be lapped in sweet delusion. I 
think it is manlier to hold with Paul that, if Christianity is a dream, 
the very sweetness of its illusions, the very glory of its dazzling 
imagery and transporting promises, render those deceived by it the 
more miserable. Madness, be its visions gay or gloomy, is imme- 
dicably sad. To be in his right mind is best for a man; and the 
rightness of the mind is belief in truth, however harsh. But I may 
be permitted. to question the correctness, though I do not in the least 
question the sincerity, of Mr. Arnold’s theory as to what he would 
have been if he had lived in the early ages of Christianity. May it 
not be doubted whether he would have cast in his lot with the strug- 
gling sect whose reputation was so ambiguous, and which was so 
largely recruited from the dregs of the people, sinners and publicans, 
Magdalens and slaves? Is it not, on the whole, more probable that 
his sensibilities would have been too dainty for such companionship, 
and that fe would have been found cultivating sweetness and light 
in some refined Gnostic coterie ? 
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-Be that as it may, Mr. Arnold has less reason for rejecting 
Christianity now than he would have had at any period since John 
the Baptist sent his disciples to the Master. The early Christians 
were nearer to the time when Christ hung upon the cross than we 
are, but they had not such means at their command as we possess of 
forming a clear and articulate idea of the evidence for that and the 
accompanying occurrences. Those who, centuries long, had assailed 
Christianity with the weapons of historical criticism have as good as 
thrown down their tools, and taken refuge in the abstract assertion 
that miracle is impossible. They will not admit that Christianity 
has been proved Divine; but the problem of disproving its historical 
evidence, without invalidating all proof of occurrences long since 
past, has baffled them ; and in irritated perplexity, remarking with 
a continental writer that it would be interesting, were it possible, to 
discover the germ of the Christian fable, they pass on. \ 

But Christianity has lost its power. It is not believed. Practi- 
cally it is extinct. Is this, I ask in calmness and sobritty, true ? 
To me, looking at the question as boldly, broadly, and soberly as I 
can, it appears that the aspect of affairs is for Christianity more pro- 
mising now than it has ever been. Christianity was’ never so wise 
and pure—never did Christian zeal burn with so clear and ardent a 
flame—as at this hour. Monastic Christianity was very narrow \and 
very sickly. Latin Christianity, though one of the -most glorious 
things ever beheld on this earth, was cramped with superstitida. 
Protestant Christianity, as organized at the Reformation, was 
grievously, inexpressibly injured by the worldliness of its patrons 
by the secularity of its arrangements, by the rigidity of its forms, 
by the scorching intellectualism of its spirit, by the paralyzing 
influence of its great sin in gnashing its teeth with furious hatred 
against those who, a few years before, had been companied with as 
fellow Christians. The Christianity which is vital at this hour, the 
Christianity which more or less inspires devout and intelligent souls 
-in all Churches, and in all civilized nations, is a gentler, purer, more 
beautiful spirit of moral life than ever in this world breathed in an 
equal number of human bosoms. Only in these latter days—nor is 
the fact wonderful, for the truth in its simplicity is always the 
highest and the last attainment of man—-have we really learned 
that toleration, mercy, brotherly kindness, are of the essence 
of Christianity. True, there is much doubt abroad. But does 
the-thoughtful mind see ro meaning, no preciousness, no blessed 
influence, educating, humanising, refining, in doubt? Is nót 
doubt the ‘hand, trembling yet careful, that turns the telescope of 
earnest inquiry upon the heavens of truth P Is not doubt the revealer 
of difficulty, and does it-not thus minister to the most delicate sym- 
.‘ pathy of intellect and of heart? Is it not doubt that casts those 
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side-lights upon dogma, and suggests those reserves and qualifications, 
which must characterize every statement or solution of a complicated 
question that is delicately and finely true? Doubt is the element 
of all the most sincere and exquisite action of mind, the mother of 
intellectual modesty, and manly diffidence, and gracious forbearance. 
In an age.of mature learning and varied speculation like ours, it is 
no paradox to say that he who has first doubted and then believes, 
believes best ; and scarce a paradox to affirm that he who has never 
doubted has never believed. I am, of course, aware that there is a 
habit of affected and feeble dubitation, which is the mere wasting of 
the intellectual fibre and the fainting of heart and soul; but pro- 
foundly true is it that honest, brave, onward-looking doubt is the 
ally of faith and hope, and the handmaid of love. 

Mr. Arnold thinks of Christianity only as a system, feudal or 
modern, Papal or Protestant. But what if it is more than a system ? 
What if, when the inadequacy of all systems to contain its ethereal 
spirit had been demonstrated, and the massive ecclesiasticisms of the 
past, like icebergs stranded in a southern clime, were inevitably 
melting away, its genuine, inborn potency should be then first fully 
exhibited? What if the race has been gradually, through all these 
ages; preparing itself to know and appreciate Christianity—the 
chambers of the human spirit enlarging themselves to receive the 
heavenly visitant and her august retinue of truths and ideas? Only 
these last days, when the development of material civilization ‘has 
awn nations towards each other by the ties of commercial associa- 
ion, has it been surmised by practical men—by at least here and 
there a practical man—that the morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which, during eighteen centuries of the clangour and torment 
of war, all Governments and all Churches have assumed. to be, on the 
platform of national life, impracticable, admits of being realized, and 
that literally the soundest national policy, the policy producing most 
of benefit for all, is that each nation should seek to promote its 
neighbour’s welfare, and to communicate, instead of monopolising, 
the bounty of Providence. What a revolution were that, worth 
another thousand years of waiting and working, whivh should sec 
nations changed from fighting nations into co-operating nations ! 

Mr. Arnold returns, or thinks that he returns, to David. “No 
“man can bear his brother’s sin or pay his brother’s debt.” Hard and 

cold negation, false and haggard and dead! Man is man in that he 
bears his brother’s sin and pays his brother’s debt. All the glory of 
human. tenderness, of human trust, of human fellowship, the deepest 
music of chivalry, the loveliest devotion of friendship, all that is most 
sacred and thrilling and beautiful in human story, is destroyed by 
this attitude of rocky isolation and iron pride. Man to rise must 
accept help from the meanest of his fellows, and the deepest thinkers 
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of the time—Goethe for one of them—would not agree with Mr. 
Arnold that man is degraded in accepting help from the God-man. 

But, after all, is not Christianity practically a failure? “The 
millions suffer yet.” Well, there is truth in that; but let us speak 
composedly on the subject. Is it true that suffering is a prevailing 
condition of Christians, either as individuals or as families? Is it not 
rather a fact that Christian virtue, whether by the calm it breathes 
within, or by the activity, sobriety, contentment which it enjoins, is 
the most powerful of talismans for conjuring happiness to the heart 
and to the hearth ? If you look, you will find that the grumblers of 
the world are not, as a rule, the Christians. Again, is it not one of 
the boyish impressions most surely and rapidly dissipated by any 
real inquisition into the facts of history to suppose that “the millions” 
were ever happier than now, if they were ever so happy? There 
was possibly—I would noi dare to use a stronger word—a brief 
period in the feudal ages in England when the common people were 
better off than at present. I think it probable that, in the moments 
of their highest religious enthusiasm and brightest national pros- 
perity, flying gleams of a happiness beyond the average of that ever 
enjoyed elsewhere, visited the mass of the Hebrew peoplé. But 
throughout vast tracts of human history, have not the body of the race 
been preyed upon by pestilence,’ famine, the sword, and has nyt all 
industry languished, save that ghastly industry in which man sheds 
his brother’s blood? Poets must not put their ideals for facts,\ or 
despise that standard of well-being which seems to be appointed 
man here below. The common man has ever been a toiler: scope Go 
toil, opportunity to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow, this h 
been all that man in this world ordinarily attains. Horny hand, 
bent back, aching limb, hard fare, these have been man’s lot. He is 
a true man who does not whine over this; who does not call it suf- 
fering; who silently wrestles and endures, and takes with all his 
heart what happiness is to be had. Labour is not joyous, but grievous ; 
and yet the labouring man, whatever his vocation, is par excellence the 
healthy and the happy man on this planet. 

Mr. Arnold favours us with no information as to how, under the 
régime of his “mighty wave of thought and joy,” the race is to 
diminish its suffering and widen the margin of its joy. But it is not 
necessary for Christians to leave this, which is so essential a part of 
the matter, undetermined. Their programme for the future is simple 
and distinct. It is to acknowledge fearlessly, faithfully, joyfully, 
God’s Revelation of the Natural, which has been made in these last 
days, and animating the new machinery with that “ enthusiasm of 
humanity,” that passion of infinite kindness, which was first inspired 
by Christ, and which, though philosophers, before and after Comte, « 
may, to their credit, appropriate it, has never burnt long or bright 
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except on Christian altars, to advance with fresh ardour against the 
embattled array of human ills. The toil is not over, the strife and 
tbe agony are still to be endured. We fight in the shadow; we 
march in the night; but starry gleams penetrate the darkness, and 
streaks of dawn pierce upward from the horizon of the world. We 
shall not distrust the might of goodness, nor say that God’s purpose 
has failed in the world. Never did so many households worship the 
Creator in peace and joy, myriads of families, differing in their eccle- 
siastical badges, joining, morn and eve, in praise and prayer, on the 
golden plains of England, in the purple valleys of Scotland and 
Wales, on the emerald slopes of Ireland, beneath the crags of 
Switzerland, by the rivers of America, unperplexed by scepticism, 
unconscious of fear, walking in the light towards ‘the perfect day. 
There are gréen pastures and still waters where the flocks of God are 
yet led by His hand. Never since man joined hand with man, and 
the development of civilization commenced, were the fountains of 
benevolenée so full, so overflowing; never were there so many 
Christian hands stretched out to succour the orphan, to dry the 
widow's tear, to make anguish smile, and cheer the bed of death. 
in these days has but to make itself known, and the angels 
come/trooping to its relief,—angels none the less real that they look 
throigh human eyes and speak in human accents. Never did the 
Chyist walk more gloriously before the nations—never did the “wan 
nafil’d Form” exercise a more constraining power—than now. But, 
ag has indeed been the case at all times, the eye of faith can best, or 
an alone, perceive Him. That Revelation of the Natural, with its 
startling announcement that our little theories as to the way in 
which God had revealed Himself to man in Holy Writ were inade- 
quate, has perplexed and disquieted many devout souls. The darling 
thought, the priceless and ravishing conviction, that, after all gene- 
rations had been more or less in error, we, with our cut-and-dry 
inspiration theory, had reached the summit of perfection, and might 
at last abandon all idea of change or of advance, has been torn from 
us. The age is one of transition; the ordinance of progress, 
terrible in the ear of weak humanity, but never to be repealed in this | 
time-world, is sounding loud and clear, as if the angel of the resurrec- 
tion had put the trumpet to his lips; but there is no cause for 
apprehension if Christians will but be strong and of good courage, 
and never forget that to fear truth is to blaspheme God. 

In all that Mr. Arnold writes there is trace of reflective thought- 
fulness, consideration for others, and a reasonable estimate of his own 
powers. But Mr. Swinburne, in writing of Mr. Arnold, merges the 
office of critic in that of showman, and loses nice discrimination of 
beauties in boyish extravagance of applause. With the true instinct 
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of the showman, he shrieks at the top of his voice in depreciation of 
what he regards as the opposition booth, and illustrates the virtue of 
self-sufficience, and its obvious distinction from “the base vice of 
presumption,” by pointing the finger of scorn dt such poetry as “ In 
Memoriam” and “ The Two Voices.” Mr. Arnold owes Mr. Swinburne 
less than no thanks for suggesting comparison between himself and 
Mr. Tennyson as intellectual and religious poets. Mr. Arnold is a man 
of true genius, a cultivated and admirable poet; but, apart from that 
passionate sympathy with life and that power of setting life’s strongest, 
subtlest, homeliest feelings to entrancing music (the main and mighty 
gift of the poet, after all), in which Mr. Tennyson is great even 
among great masters, and in which Mr. Arnold is so, weak that his 
place must, I fear, ultimately be among minor poets, the pre-eminence 
of Mr. Tennyson is conspicuous and indisputable. In compression, 
power, and sterling originality of thought,—in many-sided presenta- 
tion of the theme until the mind is filled and satisfied,—{n variation 
of softly brilliant, exquisitely appropriate imagery, pièture after 
picture of breathing, ruddy-tinted life, each picture speaking forth 
the argument in glow of noblest colour, each picture moving on as 
in rhythmic starry dance to the music of the whole,—the inteMectual 
poetry of Tennyson has the everlasting and incomparable superiority. 
Mr Swinburne screams out his exultation and scorn over Khose 
benighted persons who continue to believe in Christ. Churc 
and Dissenters are in his eyes alike Philistines,—“ noisome” Phi 
tines, says Mr Swinburne, who is refined in the choice of his words, 
and has quite the manners of a gentleman. The dreary fun, hac 
neyed and outworn in Germany before the century commenced, o 
calling people Philistines, and saying they were born in Ascalon or 
Gath, cannot do much harm to any one. Mr Swinburne and a few 
others appear to be attempting to revive in England the extinct 
‘ French sect of philosophes. Mr. Swinburne has been successful 
enough in catching the trick of their blasphemy; but they used to 
relieve their blasphemy with wit, and Mr Swinburne’s rudeness is 
not a happy substitute. He and his philosophes—undergraduates, 
probably, in large proportion—may have a pleasant enough time of 
it while the revel can be kept up. There is a witchery in new 
opinions, and many a young simpleton may lap himself in sweet 
` unconsciousness that he is a blockhead by taking airs of enlighten- 
ment, sporting the cast-off tinsel of French infidels, and laughing at 
Philistines. But the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon,” whose genius, 
though limited in range, is real and splendid, and whose genial ex- 
aggeration in praising friends whom he might easily regard as rivals 
attests a warmth of heart to which one would pardon much, is fit for 
other work than splitting the ears of such pitiful groundlings. It 
is time for him to lay aside his fopperies, and, as Mr. Arnold says, 
“be a man.” è Perer BAYNE. 
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Bishop Percy's Folo Manuscript. Vols. I. and IT. Edited by John 
W. Hales, M.A., and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. London: 
Trubner. 1867. * 







F Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the indefatigable secretary of the Philolo- 

gical Society, had never read, copied, collated, and published 
another manuscript ; if he had never by exhortation and example, 
and by the strong contagion of his own enthusiasm, stirred up (as 
he has done) numbers of able and highly educated men to an appre- 
ciative study of those literary monuments which have made our noble 
language what it is, we should be disposed to say that he had done 
enough, in bringing about the publication of the important work, 
the first instalments of which we have now the pleasure of reviewing, 
to establish a claim of lasting gratitude on every educated English- 
man.. Apart from all his many merits for labours connected with the 
Philological and the Early English Text Societies, he has hereby con- 
ferred an almost incalculable service on the cause of English literature ; 


` and it is just because Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ” 


has been hitherto certainly the main awakener of taste for our early 
literature, and at the same time the most accessible and universally 
known work upon so important a subject, that we feel ourselves 
justified in assuming that a further acquaintance with the sources 
whence that work was taken will prove attractive to our readers, 
many of whom, we doubt not, will rejoice at the opportunity Mr. 
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Furnivall has afforded them of studying at its source that pure well 
of English undefiled whence so wide and strong a stream of poetic 
influence has flowed for the refreshment and the purification of our 
national literature. 
The study of our language is conducted on very different princi- 
ples now from those which obtained a century ago. There has been 
` no time like the present, since English literature has existed, when 
its history, its structure, and its memorials have been so deeply and 
conscientiously investigated, and so great and daily increasing a know- 
ledge of its nature and its merit attained. This very fact, if more 
enlightened views had not won acceptance, would lead us, following 
the dictum of the vastly-overrated Warburton, to argue the approach- 
ing extinction, or at least decline, of English literature altogether ; for 
this is his sentiment, expressed in 1765, and elicited by the publica- 
tion of Bishop Percy’s book, even in the modernised garb in which 
its contents were clothed: “ Antiquarianism is to true letters what 
specious funguses are to the oak, which never shoot out and flourish 
till all the vigour and virtue of the grove be effete and\ nearly 
exhausted.” A criticism very sententious indeed, and as untkue as 
it is sententious. For though what Warburton, and perhap’ his 
correspondent, Hurd, sneered at as antiquarianism has spread\ its 
branches infinitely wider, and struck its roots infinitely deeper, sirjce 
those days than the wise men of that time could ever have imagin&d 
possible, still at no period of England’s history have “true letters 
_ “been better studied, or English literature more nobly represented} 
than in these days when “ antiquarianism” has borne such good 
fruit as we welcome in the work before us. 

It may not be out of place for us to say a few words as to the 
origin and early history of the “Reliques,” and their connection 
with Bishop Percy’s folio MS., which we are about to examine. 

Dr. Percy’s own account of the work which has made his name so 
familiar is given in the following extracts from his preface : — 







“ The reader is.here presented with select remains of our ancient English 
bards and minstrels... . .. The greater part of them are extracted from 
an ancient manuscript in the editor’s possession, which contains nearly 200 
poems, songs, and metrical romances. This manuscript was written about 
the middle of last (the seventeenth) century,* but contains compositions of 
all times and dates, from the ages prior to Chaucer to the. conclusion of the 
reign of Charles I.” 


Ritson, in his rage against Percy, endeavoured to throw discredit, 
if not upon the existence of this MS., at least upon Percy’s honesty 
in the extracts printed from it+-an insinuation as unworthy as it 


* The hand-writing is of the tims of James IT, 
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was unfounded; for as to the existence of the MS., Percy not only 
gave a good and clear account of the manner in which it reached 
his hands, but also submitted it to the examinatién of many well- 
known men of letters, the poet Shenstone and Dr. Johnson among 
the number, to whose testimony he appealed in the commencement 
of his preface ; and as to the use made of the MS. in the “ Reliques,” 
he expressly states the fact of his having altered his models according 
to the dictates of his own taste, giving, however, sufficient intimation 
to the reader of the occurrence of such alterations. 

Thus, as far as Percy’s honesty was concerned, we see that his work 
contained an antecedent refutation of Ritson’s strictures; butas to his 
taste (the point which concerns us most to-day), the question has re- 
mained an open one from the impossibility hitherto of comparing the 
“ Reliques” with the famous folio MS. from which it originated. 
The necessity of such a comparison was urged even by Sir Walter 
Scott in his “Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” where he says, 
“ It would/ be desirable to know exactly to what extent Dr. Percy 
had used ; e license of an editor, and certainly, a this period, would 
be only A degree of justice due to his memory.” As to the matter 
of fact; then, in the Ritson-Percy controversy, materials enough 
for forming a judgment unfavourable to Ritson: as to the 
matter of fancy, it is only now, a century after the publication of 
the #* Reliques,” that material for judging has been afforded by the 
publication of the folio MS., and we are inclined to think that the 
versal verdict on this count will be in favour of Percy’s critic. 
And this we say without prejudice to Percy’s great merits. His 
oetic taste was so far in advance of that of his age, that he could, 
in one sense, inaugurate the study of early English poetry; Ritson’s 
was so far in advance of Percy’s, that bitter and censorious though 
he was, he could instinctively perceive the true principles on which 
that study should be based, and in proportion to the strength of his 
eonviction, could combat, even savagely, to establish those principles. 
The extract we have given frpm Warburton will show that taste 
had to follow Percy’s lead; a comparison of Percy’s work and 
the MS. he used for the purpose will show that taste has left him 
far behind, and clings now to Ritson’s skirts. The time was not 
ripe for Ritson; the old spirit of English poetry required dilution 
when first administered, as wine without water is found too strong 
for children. Ritson’s “ head was made,” and he could away with ro 
dilution of the strong essence. He was like the Scotchman who 
exclaimed, “Na, na, lad, dinna mix my grog; a aye tak’ the whesky 
firrst and the watter after, gin a want it!” 

And it is only now, at the distance of a century from the publication 
e of the “ Reliques,” that Mr. Furnivall (incited and stimulated by a 
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kindred spirit, Professor Child, of Harvard University) has succeeded 
in obtaining access to the MS., and been enabled to publish the 
volumes before us, in which, while Professor Child and Mr. Hales 
furnish the introductions to, and collation of, the ballads, Mr. Fur- 
uivall is himself responsible for the text. 

Our examination of this interesting work, so far as it has appeared, 
naturally divides itself in two parts, the one devoted to what Percy 
inserted from the folio, the other to what he left out; and though 
the necessary limits of an article like the present must make our 
remarks in both these directions rather suggestive than exhaustive, 
we trust to bring forward enough of interesting matter to stimulate 
some of our readers into subscribing for and enjoying the volumes 
for themselves. \ 

“The Marriage of Sir Gawaine,” as adapted by Pércy from the 
piece of the same vu in the folio, may furnish us with means of 










being the one of which Percy actually ou the folio 
the “ s Reliques,” in order, to use his own words, 


of the pieces would have been, if all the blunders, corruptions, and nongense 
of illiterate reciters and transcribers had been superstitiously retained, wyith- 
out some attempt to correct and amend them.” 


_ By his publication of this extract from the folio, and by giving, 
addition to the folio version of “The Boy and the Mantle,” anoth 
version “as revised and altered by a modern hand,” the Bisho 
unquestionabiy, though unconsciously, preindicated the essential 
importance to our literature of the future production of the folio 
MS. itself; and while we are led to thank the projectors of the 
„present publication for undertaking, at great pecuniary risk and 
under many difficulties, the negotiation which has at last made 
the contents of this romantic MS. accessible, we’ can but express 
. our astonishment that the Bishop’s representatives should have 
thought proper to withhold it from the world till now, through a 
long century of unprofitable mystery and seclusion. 

The story of “The Marriage of Sir Gawaine ” in the original is as 
follows :— 

King Arthur, alone out hunting, and only provided with a bow, 
meets a giant fully armed, who, to requite an old grudge, is about to 
slay the king, but (following the fashion of the sphinx of old) allows 
him to depart with the undertaking that in a twelvemonth’s time 
he shall present himself in the same place no better armed, and 
either yield his life or give the right answer to the question, | 
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“What is the thing that women desire most?” Unable to discover 
the answer, the king tells his need to Gawaine, and seeks in all 
directions for a solution to the question on which so much depends. 
(The idea of failing his tryst never, be it observed, being entertained 
fora moment.) The time comes for fulfilling his engagement, and 
as he proceeds on his way to the meeting with a heavy heart, he 
meets a lady of ugliness so marvellous that the king is unable to 
return her salutation. In reproving him for this discourtesy, the 
lady offers to ease him of his care, in return for which he promises 
her his cousin, the gentle Gawaine, in marriage. She then tells 
him that the thing women most desire is to have their will; which 
affording an undeniable answer to the giant, the king is released 
from his first obligation. But now comes the difficulty of fulfilling 
the second. Various knights, especially Sir Kay, scout the idea of any 
man marrying the “loathly lady ;” but Sir Gawaine, for the sake of 
his king’s honour, weds her, and treating her, in spite of his natural 
repulsion/ with honour and affection, is rewarded by finding her 
released /from a spell which had disfigured her, and restored to a 
conditign of peerless beauty. 

tady in the third stanza the Bishop, in supplying one of the 
gaps in the MS., departs manifestly from the form of the 
orignal, evidently overlooking its alliterative character. We give 
the first two stanzas, identical in both, and Percy’s third, as illustra- 
tig, italicising the alliterations :— 





“Kinge Arthur lives in merry Carieile, 
And seemely is to see, 
. And thore he hath with him Queen Genever, 
That bride so éright of blee. 
“ And there he hath with him Queen Genever, 
That bride so dright in bower, 
And all his Jarons about him stoode 
That were both stiffe and stowre. 
“ The king a royale Christmasse hept 
With mirth and princelye cheare, 
To him repaired many a knight 
That came both farre and neare” 


Percy then invents the incident of a damsel entering to crave a 
boon in the punishment of the giant, who has carried off her lover 
and defied the king, and makes Arthur call for his sword and steed 
to chastise such insolence. This does away with the picturesque 
idea of the old ballad, which shows the king to have been overcome, 
not by magic, as Percy has it, but by wantof weapons. Again, in the 
Bishop’s version of Arthur’s vow we lose a most important reference 
to a lost custom. He gives us (stanza 19), — ` 

“ King Arthur then helde up his hand, 
And sware upon his faye; ” 
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while the MS. version reads— 


“ King Arthur then held up his hand, 
According then as was the law.” 


The lengthy ballad of the “Child of Elle ” in the “ Reliques”’ is 
almost entirely Percy’s own work. We give the account of it 
presented by Mr. Hales in his introduction to the fragment of the 
folio MS. on which it is based :— 


‘The present fragment of a version may be fairly said to be now printed 
for the first time, as in the ‘ Reliques’ it is buried in a heap of ‘ polished’ 
verses composed by Percy. That worthy prelate, touched by the beauty * 
of it—he had a soul—was unhappily moved to try his hand at its comple- 
tion. A wax-doll maker might as well try to restore Milo’s Venus. There 
are 89 lines here. There are 200 in the thing called ‘The Child of Elle” 
in the ‘ Reliques.’ But in those 200 lines all the 89 originals do not appear. 
Now and then one appears, always (with one exception) a little altered to 
fit it for the strange bedfellows with which the polishing process has made 
it acquainted, its good manners, so to speak, corrupted by evil communica- 
tions. On the whole, the union of the genuine and the falsk—of the old 
ballad with Percy's tawdry feebleness—makes about as objdactionable a 
mésalliance as that in the story itself is in the eyos of the father. The 
crowning efforts of the polishing process are this version of vv. 1H —18 :—~ 


€ And thrice he clasped her to his breste, 
And kist her tenderlie ; 
The tears that fell from her fair eyes 
Ranne like the fountayne free.’ 


And this of vv. 88, 89 :— 


‘But light nowe downe, my ladye faire, 

Light down and hold my steed, 

While I and this discourteous knighte 
Doe trye this arduous deede. 

But light now downe, my dear ladye, 
Light down and hold my horse, 

While I and this discourteous knight 
Do tryé our valour’s force.’ 


So fared our poor fragment at the hands of its friends a hundred years ago.” 





# 


In this particular case the criticism seems to us rather severe upon 
Percy. Had he not extended and adapted the ballad, it would have 
been utterly misplaced in his collection, its condition being so frag- 
mentary as to hinder its comprehension. It is like one of the 
fantastically-shaped pearls we sometimes see, which need a supple- 
mentary setting of gold or other material to make their quaintness 
take an intelligible form. It is not for his treatment of fragments 
that we quarrel with the Bishop, but with the liberties he took with 
complete ballads; he might, for all we care, have diverted some 
straying drops of bright song through turbid channels into his own 

* How doctors differ! How “the old order changeth, giving place to new!” Scott 


says, “ The fragment goes far to show that the tale derives al} its beauties from the 
poetical powers of Percy !” ° 
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piece of ornamental water, but we object to his trimming and 
squaring the banks of the wide free-flowing river which, wander- 
ing at its own sweet will through centuries, had swept by its native 
strength and power into winding curves of natural and perfect, if 
now and then of irregular, beauty. 

This fault we think a comparison of the “Sir Aldingar” of the 
“ Reliques,” with that of the folio proves him to have committed. In 
the former, when Queen Elinor, sentenced, under Aldingar’s base 
accusation, to be burnt, sends her messengers seeking a champion, 
‘one of the queene’s damsélles” is set forth as riding about (cer- 
tainly in a very damsclish way) at random, resolved to find the 
desired champion, yet getting continually £ woe-begone,” and having 
“ the salt tears fall from her eye.” When she receives the Danone 
promise— / 


J “Back then rode that faire damselle, 

y And her hart it lept for glee : 
/ And when she told her gracious dame 
{ À gladd woman then was shee.” 





whatéver! Note by comparison how much of graphic simplicity is 
wasted. by.Percy to make room for her. The folio says :— 


“ Our queene sent forth a messenger, 
He rode fast into the south, 
He rode the countryes through and through 
Soe farr unto Portsmouth : 
He cold find never a man in the south country 
That wold fight with the knight soe keene. 


“The second messenger the queen forth sent 
Rode far into the east, i 
But—blessed be God made sunn and moone— 
He sped then all of the best. 


# 4 Y # ” 


“Then the queene’s messenger rode back, 

A gladed man then was hee ; 

When he came before our queene 
A gladd woman then was shee ; 

Shee gave the messenger £20, 
O Lord, in gold and fee, 

Saies, ‘Spend and spare not while this doth last, 
Then fetch thou more of me. ” 


Again, as an example of Percy’s extension of the ballad, let us 
instance the following five stanzas :— 


‘ But when the appointed day was come, 
No helpe appearéd nye, 
Then woful, woful was her hart, 
And the tears stood in her eye. 
ce? 
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“ And now a fyer was built of wood, 
And a stake was made of tree; 
And now Queene Elinor forth was led, 
A sorrowful sight to see. 


“ Three times the herault he waved his hand, 
And three times spake on hye: 
‘Giff any goad knight will fende this dame, 
Come forth, or she must dye.’ 
“No knight stood forth, no knight there came, 
No helpe appearéd nye ; 
And now the fyer was lighted up, 
Queen Elinor must dye. 
“ And now the fyer was lighted up, 
As hot as hot might bee; an 
When riding upon a little white steed, \ 
The tinye boy they see.” : \ 
: oe : . .\ apa fa 
Yet in the original, in place of all this farrago of repetitions, with its 
laboured and yet inconsistent perversions of spelling, the author is 
content with a single stanza :— 


* Our Queens was put in a tunne to burne, 
She thought no thing but death ; 
They were ware of the litle one 
Came ryding forth of the east.” 


- If our readers will consider the force of the words italicised iÑ this 
stanza, they will be able better to appreciate the extent of dilution 
practised. by the Bishop in the five whereby he replaced it. 

Again, in the description of the boy-champion’s sword, Pei\cy 
gives us :— f 






“The boye pulld forth a well good sworde, 
So gilt it dazzled the ee; ” 
while the folio gives us the far more poetical— 
“ The litle one pulld forth a well good sword, 
_ T-wis itt was all of guilt, 
Tt cast light there over that feild.” 
Apart from the finer description in the third line, the “ T-wis ” in 
the second, like the expression “our queene ” above, gives a life and 
personality to the narrator which Percy allows, altogether to 
evaporate. . 
But more striking still is the omission of what is the raciest and 
most characteristic part of the whole ballad. Percy reads :— 


 Forthe then stood Sir Aldingar, 
But when he saw the chylde, | 
He laughed and scoffed, and turned his backe, 
And weened he had-been beguylde. 


“c Now turne, now turne thee, Aldingar, 
And eyther fighte or flee ; 
I trust that I shall avenge the wronge, 
Though-I am so small to see; °”, 
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while the folio gives us :— 


“When Aldingar seo that litle one, 
Full litle of him he thought, 
If there hade beene halfe a 100 such, 
Of them he wold not have wrought (recked). 
“ Hoe sayd, ‘Come hither, Sir Aldingar, 
Thou seemust as bigge as a fooder! 
I trust to God, ere I have done with thee, 
God will send to us auger.’ ” 

The only possible excuse for such treatment of two such 
stanzas must be that Percy, not knowing the sense of the words, used 
his own conjectural paraphrase; and this view seems strengthened 
by the fact that the learned annotator of the folio seems also to 
miss the force of the word “fvoder,” which he explains from A. S. 
Joder, as mass,/ load. The word means a wine-tun (German Fuder), 
applied to Alldingar (as it was to Will Waddle*) for his obesity ; 
and the hopé, “God will send to us auger,” carries out the idea of 
an auger béing used to tap a cask, and implies that the “litle one” 
hopes to lgt out Aldingar’s life-blood. 

And how far Perey’s verse of the pardon sought and gained by 
the dying Aldingar is from being an improvement on that of the 
folio is/manifest on a comparison of the two. Percy gives :— 






“ í Forgive, forgive me, qucene, madamo, 
The short time I must live.’ 
t Now Christ forgive thee, Aldingar, 
As freely I forgive ; * ” 


ile the folio gives the pardon as springing from a higher motive, 
anid as prompted by a higher example, rather than as in itself afford- 
fe ground for heavenly pardon, in the words :— 
“ < Forgive, forgive me, queene, madam ! 
For Christ's love forgive me!’ 
‘ God forgave his death, Aldingar, 

And freely I forgive thee? ” 
The well-known ballad of the “Heir of Linne” affords another 
instance of unwarrantable tampering with a real relique of ancient 
English poetry. The folio copy consists of 125 lines, forming a ballad 
not only complete in itself, but, from its very conciseness and pith, 
infinitely more graphic and poetical than the piebald production of 
220 lines the Bishop has handed down to us. And the very com- 
pleteness of this folio copy leaves Percy entirely without excuse for 
the disguise in which he has enveloped it. Mr. Hales, in his intro- 
duction, strikingly remarks, “ This ballad was printed by the Bishop 
in his ‘ Reliques,’ but polished till he could see his own face in it;” 


* But Wall was so fat thet he looked hike a fun, 
Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one” —COLMAN’S Lodgings to Let. 
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and any one who reads the two versions must be astonished at Percy’s 
statement, that “ the breaches and defects (of the folio copy) rendered. 
the insertion of supplemental stanzas necessary.” Yet we should be 
more;disposed to excuse the Bishop’s vanity in attempting, as need- 
lessly as unsuccessfully, to adorn so excellent a specimen of our 
ancient literature, than to overlook the absolute obliquity of percep- 
tion which should lead him; as he did, to omit one of the most 
characteristic points of the ballad; we mean the admirably-managed 
repetition, which occurs three times in the folio copy, of the words 
(slightly varied) appearing first in the third stanza :— 
“To drinke the wine that was so cleere, 
With every man he wold make merry.”  \ 
This was the distinctive trait in the heir of Linne’s Had told in 
one good bold effective stroke, which Percy stippled over with two 
stanzas of statement, filled up with provoking and unnécessary “I 
weens”? and “ T wots :?— | 


“It was, I ween, his heart's delight 
To ride, to runne, to rant, to roar, 
To always spend, and never spare, 
I wott, an it were the king himselfe, 
Of gold and fee he mote be bare.” 






But we have said enough to give our readers some idea of} the 
differences they may expect to find between the “ Reliques” they) are 
familiar with and their true originals; enough, we would fain hpe 
also, to lead lovers of good old songs to take the opportunity affor 
‘them by the present publication of pulling off the smooth eighteenth} 
century plaster which has disfigured (while possibly helping to pre 
serve) the noble stonework of our ancient minstrelsy,-and of behold- 
ing in its beauty the remains of what must, in days gone by, have 
been a splendid literary structure, builded of fresh simplicity, sweet 
fancy, and fine feeling. 

‘We now proceed to the second part of our task, that of calling 
attention to some out of many striking and beautiful poems in the 
folio MS. left untouched by Percy, and now first published. 

Chief and principal of these is the long and most interesting 
romance of “ Eger and Grine,” a poem in about 1,500 lines, quite 
remarkable for variety of character, play of fancy, picturesqueness of 
costume, and graphic power. But as we understand that this pro- 
duction is also published in a separate form by the promoters of the 
work before us, we think it as well to confine our present remarks to 
less important and less accessible pieces. 

The romance of “ Merline” is another of those pieces which, run- 
ning as it does to a length of about 2,400 lines, would have been of 
course too lengthy for admission into a work on Percy’s plan. It is", 
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a poem which amply rewards perusal, and to which (without entering 
into the inquiry as to the personality of Merlin so ably summarized 
in Mr. Hales’ introduction) we should be much to blame did we not 
devote a small portion of our space. : 

The subject-matter of the poem is much the same with Nennius’s 
account of Ambrosius. Older and better texts, but unfortunately 
incomplete ones, exist than that here reprinted. We subjoin from 
the introduction the following account of the scope of the poem :-— 


“The present version follows the early Auchinleck one in postponing the 
account of Merlin’s birth to the second part or chapter, whereas the Cam- 
bridge University text and the French original put it first. This birth was 
from a virgin by a fiend of the air, in order that its product might undo the 
work of the other virgin’s Son, Christ, and socure man to the devil. The 
details of this;plan and its defeat are narrated in the text, which also tells 
of the death of King Constantine, and the murder of his son, King Moyne, 
in consequence of a hint from his traitorous steward, Vortiger. Vortiger is 
then made, king, and defeats the Danes, but afterwards calls in their aid 
against his rebellious barons. He attempts to build a castle of refuge, but 
its walls fall down every night. Merlin is sought for, and explains how the 
fighting/of two dragons causes this fall He has them unearthed, and the 
castle vs completed. Constantine’s two younger sons, Pendragon and Uther, 
invade England, and burn Vortiger in his castle. Pendragon is crowned, 
seokys out Merlin for counsel how to repel fresh Danish invaders, kills them 
all ft the battle of Salisbury, but loses his own life,” &c, à 


The following is Vortiger’s crafty hint referred to above. The 
barons complaining to him of their king’s youth and timidity, 
ortiger answers :— 


“sT trow, said Vortiger, 
‘ Certaine it was greaté dole (misfortune) 
To make a king of such a foole; 
Had you made a man your king, 
He had saved you in all thinge; 
But sithen sicker you be, 
Helpe get you none of me. 
But of your Ling were dead aplight 
T wold helpe you with all my might.’ 
Then said the barrons eché one, 
‘Will yee that wee our king slowen (slay) ?” 
‘Nay, hesayd, ‘withouten strife 
While your young king 18 alive, 
Helpe gett you none I-wis.’ ” 





Of course he could afterwards address his barons much as Jehu 
did the rulers of Jezreel, and say, “ Who slew all these?” This 
semi-suggestive dissuasion of Vortiger’s seems a sort of foreshadowing 
of that of the famous head ef a college, who, on the undergraduates 
catching a pickpocket flagrante delicto in their midst, cried to them 
so very urgently,“ Boys, don’t nail his ears to the pump.” 
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We find further, here and there in the piece, some of those quaint 


expressions which it seems a pity to let die out of our language. 
This for a defeat :— 


“ King Anguish in that tyde 
Was upon the worrsé side.” 


And the following description of Pendragon fighting his death- : 
battle :-— f 
‘ A 100 Sarazens on a rowte 

Att onge layd him all about. 

Who-soe had seene Pendragon then, 

He might have seene a doughtye man ; 

For all that he might ever reach, 

! Trulye they need no other leech” 


Pendragon’s search for Merlin, through all the many eta in 
which the latter evades the king, is also full of costume and interest. 

The two pieces entitled “ King Arthur’s Death,” which in the folio 
MS. are written as one, are here very properly separate he first, 
which Percy did not print in the “ Reliques,” represents Arthyr him- ' 
self cataloguing his conquests, and strikes us as specially inteñesting 
from its similarity to one of the sections of the “ Ruolandsliet,” where 
the dying Roland does much the same thing. We instance a Yew . 
stanzas for comparison; the following is Arthur’s in the wok 
before us : — . 


“T drove the Saxons from the realme, 
Who had oppressed this land ; 
And then I conquered through manly feats 
All Scottlande with my hands. 


“ Ireland, Denmarké, Norway, 
These countries wan I all, 
Iseland, Gotheland, and Swethland (Sweden), 
And made their kings my thrall. 


“ § kings of Pavye I did kill 
Amidst that bloody strife ; 
Besides the Grecian Emperour, 
Who alsoo lost his life. 


“I conqueréd all Galya 
That now ts called France, 
And I slew the hardy froland field,* 
My honour to adtance ; 





“ And the ugly giant Danibus, 
So terrible to viewe, 
That in St. Barnard’s mount did lye, 
By force of arms I slew,” &c. 


The style of this has been anticipated by the following from 
Roland’s dying address to his sword :— ` 


* Froll in field. Frolle, according to the old chronicles, was a Roman knight, 
governor of France. —Percy. 
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“With thee have I conquered Alemannia I gained, 

Poitiers, Provence, Aquitaine, From Hungary I took her might, 
Lombardy—Apulia made I tribute pay, Bretagne stood not before me, 

Malfi and Palermo, Bohemia, nor Poland. 

These won I for my lord To Franks and Huns 

With fiercest battle. I ne’er gave cause to boast. 

We fought with Bayern Friesland I won with theo, 

The sharp-sworded. And conquered Ireland and Scotland; 
Many a time the Saxons heard thee With mine own hand 

In many a furious fight, England with thee made I appanage,” &c. 
And all bent down before thee. 


The story of “Sir Lambewell ” is a most admirable piece, restored 
to our literature by the present publication. Mr. Hales, in his 
introduction to this short romance, says :— 

“ Of ‘ Sir Lambewell’ Mr. Collier says that if printed, it has perished. It 
was printed, and the print, with the exception of one page preserved in the 
Douce Collection, has perished. The poem, however, has not perished ; 
and we now print it.” 

It is on Ahe same subject as the similarly named “ Lanval” (No. 5 
of Marie’ Lays), though abridged and varied. Our notice of it must 
be short { it shall therefore suffice to say that its hero, Sir Lambewell, 
having ejected the proffered love of Queen Guinever, answers her 
furioug taunt, 

“That thou livest it is great pitye, 

Thou lovest noe woman, nor noe woman loves thee!” 

eclaring himself to be loved by one whose lowest maiden was 
fit fto be Guinever’s queen, thus divulging the fact of his romantic 
defrotion to a mysterious and peerless beauty, the one condition of 
ose attachment was his inviolate secrecy. Being called upon to 
rove his words by a jury of knights empanneled by King Arthur, 
he is about to suffer death, as unwilling to produce the mistreés to 
whose behest he feels he has proved unfaithful, when she appears 
herself for his deliverance. The king at once admits her surpassing 
beauty, and thus acquitting Lambewell, promises to take him into 
higher favour than ever. But the lady is wroth with her love, and 
the poem ends with a most spirited scene of entreaty, refusal, and 
reconciliation well worth quotation :— 


# When she heard the king so say, 
She leapéd on her palefray, 
And obeyed her (did obeisance) to the king so hend, 
And tooké leave away to wende. ‘ 
Then of all that while to Sir Lambewell 
Shee wold not speake nor looke never so deale, * 
But, wott you well, sorry was hee, 
Before her he fell on his knee, 
And said, ‘ Madame, trespassed I have, 
And I am come your mercy to crave! 
I (ac)knowledge me of that wicked deed 


+ In any way. 
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And so the lady fair, doubtless at heart nothing loth, having vin 
cated her dignity, carries off 


We may look far among writings, ancient or modern, for a more 
life-like scene than that of Lambewell’s pleading. With the most 
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That was forbidden me when you yede (left me) ; 
I am well worthy therefor to hange 

Or leade my life in paines strange (strong) ; 
‘What pennance, lady, you will to me say, 

Or you depart from me away ? 

Lady, I desire no more of thee 

But once aside to looke on me! 

My lord tho king, of so high a prow, 

For all the service I have done you, 

One good word for me do speak! ` 
And all my-fellows, I you beseeke, 

With the king pray you alsoe 

Of her good word ; I aske no moe.’ 

For that they saw he made such mone f : 
The king and they prayed, every one; \ 
But for all that ever he cold dos, 

Not a word she wold speak him to, 

But obayed her to the king so hend, 

And tooke her leave away to wend. ` 
When Lambewell saw that shee wold fare (go) 
His owne hart he tooke, to him there. 

‘When she turned her horse to have gone, 
He leapéd upon scone anon, 

Upon her palfray ; whatsoever betide, 
Behind her he wold not abide; 

And he said, ‘ Madame, with reason and skill 
Now goe which way soe-ere you will; 

For when you light downe, I shall stand, 
And when you ryde, all at your hande, 

And whether it be for weale or woe 

I will never depart you froe.’” 






“ Sir Lambewell from Carlile, 
Farr into a Jolly Tt g 
That clippéd was Amilion, 
Which knoweth well every Briton ; 
And further of him knoweth no man, 
Nor more of him tell can,” &c. 


simple description we are led through all the different phases of his 
feelings. At first, confident of pardon, he is content with the mere 
admission of his error; he sees its greatness the more in proportion 
as the pardon is delayed; he finds by degrees that he is 


“ Well worthy therefor to hange; ” 


then he asks her to name his penance; she keeps silence still; he 
sues no more for pardon, and but implores a glance, doubtless trusting ` 
to its effect :— ‘ 


“Lady! I desire no more of thee 
But once aside to léok on me; ” 
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and all this proving vain, he turns his entreaties to his king and 
his comrades to intercede in his behalf. Nor is there anything 
abject or unknightly in his implories; we see that the more he finds 
his love endangered, the grander he becomes in energy and earnest- 
ness. And when 


“ For that they saw he made such mone 
The king and they prayed, every one; 
Bat for all that ever he could do 
Not a word she wold speak him to ;” 


at the moment when most men, such as men are now, would feel 
utterly hopeless, and be ready enough to abandon their love in rage 
at their humiliation, how admirably the true character of the true 
knight is upheld by the poet! He loves his lady, and he knows 
that she loves him; she has proved it by her coming, and he feels 
too that shé has proved it by her sternness; he has her heart in his 
keeping, dnd he keeps it like a man; his prayers may seem vain, 
but his purpose is irresistible ; entreaty was for the exorable, and it 
failed ; /action for the inexorable, and it succeeded ; and surely better 
words/could scarcely be found in any age than these, 









“ His owne hart he tooke to him there,” 


y expressing the immovable resolve of the courageous man, 
hether it be for weale or woe,” to wear the jewel which his 
hart convinced him well that he had won. 

Were this piece, with its antiquated language, its uncertain 
rhythm and its rugged metre, the only thing of merit in the work 
before us, it would justify our gratitude to its editor and pro- 
moters; but there are very many more most important pieces con- 
tained in the book, of which only two out of four volumes have 
as yet appeared, and the poems on which we have remarked are 
quasi-random examples. Many of the remaining ones are of high 
historical interest, and rendered still more valuable by the research 
displayed in the introductions and notes. We must, in conclusion, 
specially commend the discretion of the editors in their treatment 
of those parts of the collection unsuited to modern ears, and, we are 
glad to say, to modern morals. These could not have been omitted 
altogether (though many of them are worse than worthless) without 
depriving the subscribers of what was promised them, a print of the 
Percy folio exactly as it exists; but the excellent plan has been 
adopted of printing the “Loose and Humorous Songs” apart from 
the rest, so that subscribers can keep or refuse them at their own 
choice, thus enabling the editors to meet any overstrained objections 
with clear conscience by quoting our national motto, “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.” W. Lewery Bracxrer. 
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ANCILLA DOMINI: THOUGHTS\ON 


CHRISTIAN ART. 





WE fear that some statements of ours in these papers, about 

earlier masters of Italian art, from Giotto to Michael Angelo, 
may appear rather confidently made. There is only this to be said 
in mitigation of sentence in the matter: that when one feels certain, 
one is very apt to say so; that we have consulted and deferred to 
written authorities (we may mention especially the invaluable work 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle) ; and that we have gone to the 
real documents, that is to say, to pictures and frescoes themselves, 
with all possible care. A second expedition to Florence, Pisa, and 
Assisi, for the sake of verifying references, has seemed. to confirm all 
that has been said, especially on the works of Orcagna and Michael 
Angelo. The only special connection between these two great names 
seems to be (as we believe Mr. Crowe observes), that the compo- 
sition of “ The Last Judgment,” in the Sistine, bears obvious traces of 
impressions drawn from Orcagna’s work in the Campo Santo. For 
the doubts expressed in the History of Italian Art, as to Orcagna’s 
authorship, we cannot notice them at present, as they do not 
interfere with our present purpose. By any other name “The 
Triumph of Death” would look as awful, and be as grand an 
example of Imaginative Realism, deferring to, yet overcoming, the 
strict rules of traditional representation. A hot July spent on Tus- 
can art in the capital of Tuscany is at least a pledge of sincerity ; but 
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we have not visited Rome since 1859, and the best possible com- 
parison of traditional treatment with the work of creative imagina- 
tion has been made there, as we believe, by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle alone. It is that between Fra Angelico’s work, in the 
Chapel of Nicholas V., and Michael Angelo’s in that of Sixtus IV. ; 
and we think that a right understanding of such contrast is almost 
essential to true views of the history and prospects of modern art. 
It ought to be admitted that neither Angelo nor any one else forfeits 
the character of/a Christian man by asserting Christian liberty 
in` the use of Ais own genius or knowledge, and deserting the 
monastic or traditional methods of treating religious subjects. 

We have partly shown that the great modern contest between 
Materialism and Spiritual Belief extends to art and poetry, and that 
in both of them it takes various forms of contrast between free sen- 
sualism of subject and treatment, and work which recognises 
moral restraint and spiritual hope or purpose. Now it seems that 
several iésues of this contest must be fought out over the remains of 
Michae¥ Angelo; inasmuch as he is claimed by both sides, and the 
loss orfgain of his authority will, in many minds, almost decide the 
quest] bas to whether great art is a good thing or not, whether it is 
cons’, .ent with or essentially opposed to the Christian faith and 
Chy,,tian life. And we say that he is not only claimed, but claimed 
ing utterly unloving and contemptuous way, by the materialist or 
n/ oe side. But Michael Angelo, who feared the face of man 






í 


Jout as much as Leviathan or John Knox, lived a life of orthodoxy 
- find conformity founded on personal faith. His last recorded words 
fto his household may be taken as the key-note of his life, with 
' its great deeds and sufferings. “In your passage through this life, 
remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ.”* He cared not for Popes : 
he made terms haughtily enough with Julius II., and defended 
Florence against Clement VII. ; but he held by the Church of Christ, 
whatever he thought of the Vicar of Christ ‘for the time being; and 
he undoubtedly clung to whatever Christianity was possible for a 
Florentine in the days of the younger Medici and the Popes Alexander, 
Julius, and Leo. Nor can any work expressive and suggestive of 
sensuality be laid to his charge, that we know of: unless it be the 
Jupiter and Leda, which may. be ranked perhaps with Titian’s Venus, 
but certainly does not sink to the level of Correggio’s Antiope. We 
are right glad to quote Mr. Emerson in this matter, since his 


+ Compare also one of his latest sonnets :— 
“Ne pinger ne scolpa fia più che queti: 
anma volta 4 quell? amor divino, 
Claperse a prender nox in croce le braces.” 
Duppa’s “ Life and Literary Works of Michael Angelo” 
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views are as “universal” as his reputation, and he will be con- 
sidered on all hands one of the most competent and least prejudiced of 
mankind. He calls Michael Angelo the Conscience of Italy——mean- 
ing, we presume, that all the spiritual and moral conviction of his 
time went into his work, and is still matter of visible evidence and 
personal testimony. The master’s real fame has always suffered from 
the fact of his powers being partially intelligible to unintelligent 
people. As of old, he is spoken of as a great anatomist and posture- 
master, and the popular idea of him is carnal, if nbt sensual. Vague 
ideas of greatness impress themselves on most people who look on 
his works; but they willingly adopt the costermonger view of 
them, and suppose their power to be “nothing but muscles.” If the 
Duke Lorenzo, or Fortune, or the Fates, or the Pieba of Florence 
or Genoa, or the Madonna ‘of S. Lorenzo be mbntioned, the 
popular critic does not happen to remember any of them. Thus 






J acopo Robust, called of Venetians Tintoret. a Sho 

It is not without careful inspection of nearly all tthe’ es Bp oe 
tine’s accessible works, that we assert a directly contrary & ey % 2> W To 
He seems to us a witness and example, at least till marbi 
and honour dumb, of that kind or degree of inspiration pee g 
God enables men to bear indirect testimony to Him, in exer: 
what we call genius. No doubt the title of Divine Angelo was, é 
mere Vasarian Latinism: Vasari is rather unnecessarily depr eciatélenary 
as a painter,* and perhaps he reminds us a little of Boswell in hitingle 
biographies. But he resembles Boswell in that hero’s strongest’; ied 
point, which consists in generous admiration of great men and their \aps 
work ; end, like Boswell, he made the best choice of the greatest man \ee 
he could find to admire. Nothing is easier than non-appreciation; Ve 
and it seems to us much better to talk about the Divine Angelo as 
Vasari did, acknowledging (at least in words) the great pift of God \ 
to man, than to say there is neither religion nor spirituality in 
the Moses or the Duke Lorenzo. The great master’s contem- 
poraries did at least acknowledge that there was a gift in him beyond 
the gifts of other men. They did not think that painters grew like 
vines, bat that they were souls or embodied spirits, influenced for 
good or evil by other spirits, and standing in relation to a Father of 
all Spirits. Their very Platonism would teach that: nor had they so 
entirely renounced Christianity as we are apt to think. It was only 

* Vasas well-known portrait of Lorenzo de Medici possesses very great and genuine 
merit, and is only undervalued by reason of the painter’s amusing taste for allegory 
and quaint euphuistic description of the unimportant ingenuities of his work. | a 
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that they found popes and kings insoluble problems in trying to 
understand God’s order of things in the world. 

We can no longer postpone a definite statement of what we con- 
ceive to be the Christian theory of Poetic or Artistic Inspiration. 
The differences of view which exist about it at the present time are 
in fact grounded on belief or unbelief in the presence and inter- 
ference of Spirit in the world at all. We are either modifications 
of matter—the mere growth of time, circumstance, and various 
or we are embodied spirits or souls, which necessi- 
ce of a Father of Spirits—one Father. Now the 
Inspiration implies that there is a thing breathed 
athing from, the souls and lives of men, which they 
times owned, according to their lights, to be a mani- 
presence and personal influence of the Spirit of God who 
One crowning and central revelation of Him is matter 
, and it completed the Christian creed. Men have ever’ 
back to the first Pentecost as a personal and paramount 
tation of the Spirit of God, with its visible signs and com- 
ations of miraculous power, standing apart from any other 
estation of Him in its greatness and in its purpose. “The day 
entecost,” said the late (and how truly lamented) Dr. Shirley,* 
s the true era of the Church of Christ: for on it was bestowed 
at gift of an indwelling spirit which is her distinct inheritance. 
mn it was completed that initial work on which she is divinely 
founded. For the gift of the Holy Spirit is, in fact, the complement 
of the Incarnation. It was the beginning of Christ’s work that the 
Godhead should be clothed with humanity; it was the end of it 
that humanity should be exalted by the presence of an indwelling 
godhead.” 

The words Spirit or Breathing of God, then, are an expression by 
which He has taught us to understand a personal presence of His, 
of the Third Person of the Trinity, in the Church of believers, 
and in the soul. And both before and since its central manifes- 
tation, that Presence has been made known by various tokens, or 
gifts, imparted to men. At times they have been miraculous or 
wonderful to men: at times, and for special reasons, often sufficiently 
intelligible ;—as, for instance, when the attention of all mankind 
had to be called, as with command, to the preaching of the Gospel. 
And those who first enjoyed such powers, when they had lately 
and consciously received them, referred with certainty, and at once, 
to gifts of the same nature in earlier times, and at the same time 
dwelt on the Lord’s actual promise of a presence with mankind 


















+ The Church in the Apostolic Age.” Notes for a larger projected work. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Bright. Oxford, 1867. 
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unto the end. The light of the New Dispensation is reflected on the 
Old; and apostolic inspiration bears witness to prophetic, telling us 
how holy men of old spoke as they were moved’ by the same Spirit 
of God, and thus connecting the Old and the New Testaments as 
the history of God’s presence and work in man and for man. 
Earlier outpourings of the Spirit are now understood by the light 
of the last and greatest. But apostolic inspiration enumerates, 
among gifts of the Spirit, not only extraordinary or supernatural 
powers, but graces and virtues of everyday use. T 
of faith in Christ, St. Paul says, can only be mad 
the) Holy Ghost (1 Cor. xii.) The Spirit is given 
profit withal. The word of wisdom, knowledge, and 
on the list of Divine gifts, and after them the mirac 
language, healing, and prophecy, in its loftier sense of 
events; and also, it would seem, in the more ordinar 
preaching: in short, every good and perfect gift in man 
as Divine, and a Presence of God in the man. Let us 
light back on the Old Testament, and observe the langua 
used in various cases. There is prophetic inspiration with 
miraculous power, so to speak; there is the spiritual call to a 
work, or to bear a single message, heard in the soul and ra 
by signs; there are schools and companies of prophets, per. 
preachers of the God of Israel, some of whom might expect to § 
miraculous power exerted, or even to be enabled to exert it. The 
is the Spirit of God which comes on Samson and on Saul, to b 
destroying champions of a nation struggling for existence; and the 
greater commission of David to conquer, and of Solomon to rule 
wisely. All these are diversities of gifts, including those of the soldier 
and the statesman. The distinction between them and the higher 
prophetic gift is obvious, and marked by Saul’s deference to Samuel, 
and David’s to Nathan. But they are gifts of the same Spirit, even 
to this day: only to recognise them as His requires practical 
confession of His presence and interference in the world; an 
avowal specially unwelcome to the able man of the nineteenth 
century. 

And now for intellectual, artistic, and even technical gifts. We 
must quote at length the passage in the book of Exodus to which 
we have so often referred (xxxv. 80—385) :—“ And Moses said unto 
the children of Israel, See, the Lord hath called by name Bezaleel the 
son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah; and He hath filled 
him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, and in 
knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship ; and to devise curious 
works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in the cutting ` 
of stones, to set them, and in carving of wood, to make any manner , 
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of cunning work. And He hath put in his heart that he may teach, 
both he, and Aholiab, of the tribe of Dan. Them hath he filled with 
wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work, of the engraver, and 
of the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer, and of the weaver 
(and. ch. xxxvi. 1) . . . . Every wise-hearted man, in whose heart 
the Lord put wisdom and understanding, to work for the service 
of the sanctuary.” 
We apprehend that the above passages form a case or argument, 
both logically and theoretically complete, for the Divine origin of 
-the artistic, creative, or even decorative gift or talent, to all ordinary 
believers in the Divine authority of Holy Scripture. It may well be 
because men do’ not give praise where it is due for their virtues or 
good works—Specially so called—that they fail to trace poetic, or 
intellectual, gr technical power to ‘its true source; we lose sight of 
the truth that all active good in the spirit of man is logically and in 
fact tracealle to the Spirit of all Good. Nor is this anything like . 
an assertfon, that the imaginative gift of the Spirit is any such 







d the sound of the Gospel all over the world in a few years. 
Theré are diversities of gifts in kind and degree. We do not say 
that /all men who possess high imagination or inventive power are 
likef apostles of the faith. They are witnesses in their way, or they 
shguld be; but we must protest against all comparison, especially 
ayftagonistic comparison, between “the inspiration of Milton and 
Galileo and the inspiration of St. Paul.” The being inspired by 
ivine gift and presence and visible sign, with power to preach a 
new revelation, and attest it with miracles, is an essentially different 
matter from being empowered and bidden by Divine gift to tell 
men about the movement of the earth, or to write an epic of 
earth and heaven, or to paint a paradise. Such comparisons may be 
made innocently or odiously. One may compare the minor inspirations 
with St. Paul’s, as St. Paul himself virtually does, meaning that they, 
too, are of God. One may also compare St. Paul’s inspirations with 
those of modern men, with the intention of implying that St. Paul’s 
authority on matters of faith is no greater than any modern man’s; 
and we submit that there is very considerable difference between 
these methods. On poetry, we gladly refer to Keble’s “Christian 
Year.” * 

We suppose it is literally and absolutely true that an excellent 
spirit was given to Tintoret when he painted the Paradise and 


+ * Palm Sunday— 
“Ye whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of Poesy .... 
Hens of Heavens peculiar Grace.” 
VOI. VIL DD 
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the Crucifixion—and that he had it by the grace, by the loving 
and favouring gift of God. Beyond doubt the Christian theory of 
man does claim the powers of man as gifts of God. And it is this 
claim which makes what is, we think, rightly called immoral theories 
of art, or sinful practice in art, so unspeakably detestable and terrible 
to any Christian artist. He holds by his own gift and does his best 
with it, believing that it has a sacredness in it, and he is told that it 
ought to minister to debauchery; he has, at least, hoped he was 
serving Christ, and his companions tell him he is only a recalcitrant 
servant of Belial. Yet, as has been said so mera TA the real 
origin of art, as we have it, is religious and not profank, as a historical 
fact; and the art which we ourselves inherit and pragtise was long 
. religious, not only in the wider sense of the term, but\in the more 
strict sense. It was not as ministers of sensual pleasure that Masaccio 
or Ghirlandajo worked, or even Phidias in ancient days, or the 
Assyrian or Egyptian carvers who went before. It iÑ true that 
after Giotto the mediævul treatment of religions subject glew daily 
less traditional and mare scientific. As has been said, 








for good or evil. Nobody in his senses will assert that Masacci 
Ghirlancajo painted in a state of purely devotional rapture, 
made it unnecessary for them to distinguish blue from green, or \the 
deltoid from the biceps. Nor did Angelico or Giotto one whit moe : 
both of them, and Raphael and Angelo also, at their best, worked 
with spiritual purpose, as servants consciously labouring under ther 
Master’s eye; but all the while the intellectual effort of their minds; 
and the nerves of their obedient eyes and hands, were all fixed in a 
` trance of attention, on colour and form, on materials, on chalk, 
brushes, and paint, fresco groundings, oil, palette, and canvas. 

The oppositions between Purism and Realism, Traditional and 
Realistic Treatment, Devotion and Genius, practically resolve them- 
selves into the following question :—Is the Christian painter in his 
mystery most of a Christian or most of a painter? We should say 
he was himself, both painter and Christian; and that the question is 
nugatory. It is not necessary, in logic or in practice, that distinct 
parts and phases of the same man should be opposed to each other. 
There is nothing anti-Christian in good drawing, or pure colour, or 
noble conception, or grand composition. If it be said that there is a 
great deal which is anything but Christian in many pictures which 
possess some or all of these great merits," we have answered the 

* The evils of his time may be pleaded in Titian’s favour as excuse, or extenuation at 
least, for such pictures as the Venuses of the Tribune in the Uffizii,—especially the one 
without the Cupid, more generally known as “Titian’s Venus” par excellence. Mens 


vices in thas day in Italy seem to have been mainly of an indescribable character; and the 
painter may have argued to himself with some plausibility that his own intense power 
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remark before. Their goodness is not related to their unchristian cha- 
racter as effect to cause. In as far as the man admits moral evil into 
his work for the sake of art, he is a mistaken artist and fallen 
Christian. But it is not proved by Correggio’s or Titian’s lapses 
towards or into immoral work, that immorality was indispensable to 
their art, or that their pictures are the better for their lapses. Had 
Titian made his Magdalenes look as if they really felt permanently 
tired of loose life, they would have been better conceptions and better 
pictures, and Titian would have shown himself a better man. Rubens 
is not artistically superior to Veronese, but every way below him, 
when he represents himself and his family personating the Madonna 
and Saints, ÿnstead of adoring them. The moral faults of men’s 
souls affect their power of conception, and this is the immediate bear- 
ing of religion or irreligion on the painter’s hand, and on the intel- 
lect that {guides it. A sensually-minded man can only think of 
nudity just as a drunken painter cannot see his colours rightly. 
Those/who take up the cry about the great outburst of the great 
human Apirit at the Renaissance, when art shook off the trammels of 







es and accumulated growth of a long period blossomed in a short 
e, and died afterwards in a still shorter. One man alone, after 
Tichael Angelo and Titian, said he would combine the form of 
the Florentine with the Venetian colour; and he kept his word, 
because his soul was as their souls, and the fire of his genius had 
been heat to fuse theirs. That man was Tintoret, and with him 
stand Veronese and Correggio in their supreme technical science. 
After these come Domenichino and the Caracci, eclectism and polish, 
academic rules generalized out of works of inspiration, and efforts to 
extract the essence of Titian and the corregiosity of Correggio by 
analysis of their pictures, instead of by working from the nature 
they followed. There is with these an outburst in pursuit of shame- 
less enjoyment. Those who remember certain later Renaissance 
pictures in the long outer gallery of the Uffizi, will judge of the sort 
of enjoyment they afforded Florence. There is one of a Venus hunt- 
ing in Cupid’s hair, and another of a Wedding, which are pre- 





over female beauty could not be too recklessly used, if it were only to call men back to 
natural feeling. The picture named is in itself a difficult problem as to how far abso- 
lutely transcendent beauty can atone for absolute freedom of treatment (without defi- 
nitely vicious suggestion,| which cannot be atoned for). We fear it is a personal 
question. “Beauty is in the eye of the gazer,’’—and so are other worse things; and 
slang though it may sound, we can but entrent the gazer conscientiously te “ mind his 
eye.” 
DD? 
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eminently disgusting, though skilful enough. Mere beauty pursued 
for its own sake, and regardless of honour, soon wearies both painter 
and patron, and then comes the easy descent into sensualism for its 
own sake, regardless of beauty. These works and others prove that 
Italians could be as coarse as Dutchmen when they pleased. 
Without doubt the splendour of the Renaissance was increased for 
a time by the absolute deliverance which it proclaimed from tra- 
ditional treatment, as well as by wider access to ancient models. Yet 
liberty of conception was soon found not to be‘the same thing as 
power of conception ; and those who looked with eestatic wonder at 
the Sistine (forgetting that the germs of its powe] and even com- 
position are in Ghirlandajo and Orcagna), soon foun that Michael 
Angelo possessed accumulated knowledge of right rile, as well as 
freedom from irrelevant rule. Those who asked him of\ his powers 
would hear of his master, and of Masaccio, his mastey’s master, 
and of endless labour from nature, as they had studied\ it before 
him. It is worth remarking here that every really grekt master 
is always struggling with his best pupils like the old hẹn in a 
nest, to make them use their own wings and not his. Thy will 
copy him, copy Raphael, copy Titian, and produce work ver 
Raphael or Titian, no doubt. What he wants them to do 
work as he and Raphael and Titian worked, from nature 
than from other men’s thoughts, and in their own way.* No do 
there is a right manner and degree of following a master. Turn{er 
got all the good he could out of Claude before he left him, anW1 
Ingres obeyed David long and scrupulously. But Turner gaine 
little from Claude, and nothing at all from Vandevelde or Backhuysen. 
“Ce que je n’aime pas,” said M. Gérome, we believe to a favourite 
pupil, “c’est que dans vos tableaux il y a toujours un peu trop de 
Gérome.” Great masters take a Protesiant view of their teaching, 
so to speak: they will not be directors, taking the place of the 
artistic conscience and intellect in their pupils: nor can they take 
off the pupil’s hands his responsibility for right use of his powers. 
‘We must not again enlarge on the vast consequences which might 
might follow for art and for all whom art can serve and benefit, if 
the simple scriptural and Christian view of the imaginative gift were 
faithfully held and upheld by the thoughtful part of the public.+ 
* These sentences, and I know not what more in this paper, are the result of some 
conversations in Florence with Mr Holman Hunt,—‘‘to me very memorable,” as his 
sojourn there will be to the world of Art, as long as the canvas of the new “Isabel” 
holds together. ` 
+ It is hard to say how we are to understand or believe in the various stories o 
Ghirlandajo’s jealousy of Michael Angelo, or Titian's of Tintoret; probably neither of 
the masters wont further than to sce, with mingled feelings, that his pupil was too strong 


to follow him very closely, and strong enough to go his own way. Each might rightly 
resolve Niovra env móet Tpépav. A junior studio must have been ill to manage in the 
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Every talent involves a duty, whether you posscss it yourself, 
or can command the labours of the man who possesses it. These 
gifts are great, you know whose they are, consider the respon- 
sibility for them: consider what you will do with men who possess 
them in greater or 1 ks degree. Will you have them preach to you, 
or teach you, or amuge you, or tempt you? You may make them do 
their best, and that/best will be good for you and your children; or 
you may make orfamental craftsmen of them, which will do you 
no harm, though it may injure them; or you may make them minis- 
ters of vice, Chinkstianos ad leones. According to the demand, will 
be an enormous amount of supply. You will have strong protest 
and appeal, but you can starve out the protesters. Now you have a 
whole populgtion hideously ignorant of their own spiritual history 
and national history, you have a tried and proved means of teaching 
sible symbols ; you may call in Beauty to help Truth with 
ver, and be God’s handmaid. For years you have had this 
true education crying to be used, and you certainly don’t 
seem inclined to use it for years. But all this while the gift of art 
is thef gift of God, a presence of Him, an influence bidding men 
observe and record His works. Would it not be better to take high 
view of a great thing, and see if it may not be more to you than an 
expensive pleasure at best ? 

Responsibility is doubtless much diminished when men are sin- 
rely unconscious of it: but few thinking persons are now unconscious 
f a necessity for using every practicable means of better educa- 
tion for the people. The next step may be to consider what art 
has done to teach men in times past, and whether we may not do 
the same again. Her power is already recognised by physical 
science, in a simple and practical way. It seems strange that 
those who have to teach by the imagination will not appeal to 
it to help them, and that those who are bound to inculcate morals 
should join with their worst opponents in constant effort to drive 
art to their opponent’s side. 







pupilage of Cellini and Torrigiano. The latter says he broke in the bridge of Michael 
Angelo’s nose by a blow of his fist or mallet (in the Carmine Church most probably, or 
during some dispute about Masaccio), and that he thus caused his well-known flatness and 
arregularity of face. Another sudden act of passion in after days (destroying a figure 
of our Lord, on extreme provocation from the Spaniard who cheated him about it) 
<aused Torrigiano’s death in the Inquisition at Madrid. He is said to have been much 
given to boasting of exploits in England, “among the island bears.” Whether he learnt 
the use of his hands from them or not, he seems never to have acquired their phlegm ; 
but to have been as mad as Cellini, with inferior genius and worse fortune. 

The story of Verrochio’s giving up painting on seeing an angel's head painted into 
one of his pictures by his pupil Leonardo, is authenticated by the picture, where the 
head bears witness to this day in its unspeakable beauty. No. 43 in the Academia, 
Florence. See Vasari. 
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Those who have read the second and third volumes of “ Modern 
Painters” with real attention, must have been struck with Mr. 
Ruskin’s powerful though perhaps unscientific discussions on the 
creative imagination. We apprehend that his account of it is un- 
scientific because there really is an element in the thing which defies 
analysis. It seems, as we have said, that the analysis of inven- 
tion of beauty will then only be complete, when rules shall have been 
framed by which any educated person can ven or produce beauty 
(for of course copying a good work of art well is not the production 
of new beauty, but simply multiplication of a beautiful object). The 
act of creative, inventive, or plastic imaginationŸ seems to us 
always personal and separate: the individual subject is contem- 
plating a special object matter, and gets a new light given him 
on. it, he knows not how. When you ask the musician how the 










If they are wise, they will say, God knows how I came 
There was a train of thought, or there were many convergi 
then a flash, an inspiration, and I saw. The new thought really is 
a gift of revelation to him who has it: others may have had it 
before, but in him it has found a new nidus, and will form a 
fresh thing or unity in him and out of him. What is that mage, 
first of all projected on the mental retina, to aid and realize whic 
you call in your judgment, taste, abstraction, combination, and th 
rest of it? You have a vision of something before you begin to com- 
pose, and a purpose for combination before you combine. Can 
gaybody conceive of Orcagna beginning, with a blank mind and 
well, to select materials for his “ Death ” from things in general P 
Or are we to suppose that Michael Angelo compounded his Atropos 
oul of a simple induction of old women, without previous “ vision. 
within his head”? Or look at his Eve, which many call the 
loveliest form in art; or ‘‘ Fortune on her wild wheel,” beautiful and 
passionless, neither pityingt nor mocking as she scatters the crowns 
from one hand and the triple thorns from the other—could she be 
pieced together out of a whole harem of contadinas P 

No doubt, memory and composition spring at once to help the 
new-born image into realization. Sir Andrew Aguecheek was adored 
once, and we have most of us had one idea or so in our time, Some 
may have had experience how a new notion sometimes appears like a 
ghost, quite frightening the experienced seer, so that he cannot 


* Sir William Hamilton, “Metaphysics,” p. 169, vol. ii. 
+ How far above Horace’s “Stridor acutus,’ shrill laughter of mockery, like a 
spiteful servant-maid’s. Carm, i. 34, 16. 
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interrogate it properly, and returns to Limbo with its tale half told. 
And, indeed, we do not find that great thoughts, or fresh, bright 
intuitions, come to idle minds or unstored memories. The great pain 
and conflict of ignorance or half-education (setting aside their danger 
from vanity and folly) is the struggle to realize an apergu,* with 
insufficient knowledgé. Happy, indeed, are the well prepared, who 
go to the cupboard/ of their memory with better fortune than the 
late lamented Mrs. /Hubbard, who possessed a dog, or new notion, 
but was unable to find him sustenance. 

Orcagna’s deméns in the Campo Santa at Pisa seems io us won- 
derful ilustratigns of composition, acting under plastic imagination. 
They are embd¢diments of brutal malevolence let loose with power, 
made up fronf the specially bestial, inhuman, or ugly parts of various 
animals, There are the shaggy or bristly quarters of goat and boar, 
limbs pecfliarly expressive of strength in their thickness and 
s; there are wings and heads of various kinds of bats; 
and som vulture faces; and the creature struggling for the monk 
with tife angel, who will not yield him up, opens his mouth in 
compl int, evidently crying, “Pape Satan Aleppe,” + and show- 
he flat muzzle and white teeth of the otter. But various 
as they are, every one of them has an individual life and a hatred 
of/his own. They hurry and toil at the harvest of hell, every 
one with a will ; and every composite body is like a real organization. 

his unity, from variety of composite parts, seems to us, in popular 
terms, a creative act of the imagination: and we think that such 
examples go far to reconcile Mr. Ruskin’s language with the para- 
mount authority of Sir W. Hamilton. In “Modern Painters,” vol. 
ii. p. 139, after quoting Dugald Stewart’s definition of Imagination, 
the author continues as follows :— 







“ Bare judgment or taste cannot approve of what has no existence : and 
yet, by this definition (see below), we are left to their catering among a host 
of conceptions, to produce a combination, which, as they work for, thoy 
must see before it exists. This power of prophecy is the very essence of the 
whole matter, and it is just that inexplicable part which the metaphysician 
misses.” 


* We have to thank Mr. Lewes, we belieye, for this useful participial substantive. | 

+ Dante, “ Inferno.” 

{ “Imagination includes conception or simple apprehension, which enakles us to form 
a notion of the former objects of perception or of knowledge, out of which we are to 
make a selection , abstraction, which separates the selected materials from the qualities 
and circumstances which are connected with them in nature; and judgment and taste, 
which selects the materials and directs their combination. To these powers we may 
add that peculiar habit of association to which I formerly gave the name of Fancy, as 
it is this which presents to our choice all the different materials which are subservient 
to Imagination, and which may therefore be considered as forming the ground-work 
of poetical genius.” (No more is meant by Fancy, it appears, by the chapter referred 
to, than rapid occurrence of ideas of sense to the mind.) Me 
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We apprehend that Sir W. Hamilton (“ Lectures on Metaphysics,” 
vol. ii. p. 499) has not missed this point, though at p. 262 he says 
“that the Imagination (in so far, we presume, as it is a human 
faculty) creates nothing, that is to say, produges nothing new.” The 
terms Productive or Croise: he observes, \are very improperly 
applied to Imagination or the representative faculty of Mind. 
Plastic is the proper term. It may well be sq: the Mind or Man 
does not evoke the new thought out of nothin\g. Yet, when it is 
evoked, it is something which did not exist befor so. A mysterious 
intuition of a new relation is sent to the mind first, which it labours to 
embody. To some men is given the Divine gift \of making new 
“representations”. to other men, so as to excite a \noble kind of 
wonder or aspiration : they have that “grace” or DiviŅe favour done 
them, that they can set forth old and varied materials i! a new and. 
brilliant unity, but the intuitive purpose of making the new unity 
is a gift which defies analysis. Human imagination is astic, not 
creative ; but at p. 499 Sir William Hamilton says “ that 
nsp ionian involves the comprehension of the manifold as 
whole ;” and that “by it various and manifold conceptions arc 
represented in unity.” Doubiless it is so; the unity is the thi 








‘By the operation of Imagination,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘“two ideas \are 
chosen out of an infinite mass; which are separately wrong, which togetiher 
shall be right, and which must therefore have been prophetically seen together 
and conceived in unity, to direct the choice of them. What is that prophetic 
action of mind, which out of an infinite mass of things which cannot be tie 
together, seizes at the same instant two that are fit for each other ; pes 
right, yet each- “disagreeable alone ? ” * 


This is Imagination : by this faculty Dante saw the Centaur ae 
the thick beard from his lips with his arrow to enable himself to 
speak: and Tintoret saw-the groups and action of his Crucifixion 
before he drew them; and the unknown Lombard his mystic griffin 
before he took hammer and chisel. Composition may be no more 
than sticking a man’s head on a horse’s body. Imagination steps .in 
with what we call the creative gift, and makes the head and body 
one nature; and from the man’s head and horse’s body we attain to 
the grand conception of Chiron, tutor of heroes and friend of all men, 
yet secluded and far apart from all men, in all things except mortal 
pain, and the special suffering. which here awaits the best beloved. 

It is no doubt a serious and compromising way of looking at the 
higher artistic gifts to treat them as a Divine charge, conveyed to 
man not.without the Spirit of God. Yet it is plainly and scripturally 

* He goes on with the analogy between this faculty, and what in chomistry used 


to be called disposing affinity, for which we must refer the reader to “ Modern 
Painters,” vol. ii. 146, 
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Horace and made Medea kill her children coram populo: and on this 
principle was Mr. Vincent Crummles wont to introduce an irrelevant 
pump and tubs into his closing scenes. 

You degrade art most of all—you disgrace it in all truc men’s eyes 
—whenever and howeyer you try to get sensual excitement out of it. 
That is the strength of the Renaissance and the devil; and the French 
schools seem inclincd /to seek it, and to look for inspiration in the 
license of Pagan fablé, just in the old way. They have their English 
followers in poetry/ already, and will soon have a strong body of 
Nuditarians in painting. The worstis, that our neglect or fear of the 
human form as a/means of study makes them assert it as the main 
object of painting. They will have it, like Cellini or Etty, that paint- 
ing culminates in nudity. It is utterly wrong; but, for all that, you 
will never have a school of painters without severe training in 
human form, from the cast and from the life. 

The Freyich have always recognised an important fact, which is 
lost sight Of by far too many of our own painters, that all training in 
cs in and depends on severe study of the human figure. As 
fire, or have been till lately, it is quite possible to be successful 
as a water-colourist, or landscape and genre painter, without being 
really able to draw at all. The public eye, as Mr. Armitage says 
with painful truth, is so uneducated as to pass over inaccuracies 
which expose our exhibitions to not undeserved contempt on the part 
of forcign critics. And in consequence, the high aim and motive, the 
purity and feeling which are often associated with imperfect skill in 
linc, enable the Nuditarian school to quote Cellini’s dictum with 
emphatic confidence, and say that purity is ignorance, and that artistic 
spirit is wasted on anything except flesh. For all answer at present, 
Cellini was quite right as to training. No painter or artist is rightly 
trained, that is to say, educated to the extent of his capacity, unless 
he has learnt to draw tho figure correctly. Landscapists and still-life 
painters ought to go through a course of real drawing; nor should 
that.course be very short or lax. They would find the solidity and 
perspective of their hills and cloud-forms greatly improved on their 
return to their own line of work. If we had fewer painters of trivial 
subjects in consequence, their loss would not be felt by any class of 
the community we know of; and for the students’ own sake it would 
really be well to throw a few more difficulties before them in limine, 







gencrally, nor do we know or believe any harm of it as a profession, nor of any of ite 
members individually. But they are certainly at times compelled to indulge tho public 
taste for modest women immodestly dressed, and to perform in what appears to usa 
coarse, dull, and unwomanly manner. All we have to do with the matter is mvolved 
in this, that the higher forms of art must suffer with the lower. The same people who 
like this never care for any painting which will do them good, and will raise a demand 
for painting which will do them harm. Beauty is sacred to the true painter, and it goes 
to his heart to see a pretty girl degraded. 


b 
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before they decide on taking up art as a profession. One thing 
against ics usefulness and its progress is the great number of half- 
educated lads who become students of the Academy for want of 
anything else to do, or because they want to avoid the severe study, 
or the roagh work, or the monotony of a regular profession or trade: 
What can become of them in after-life, unless, they all turn photo- 
graphers, or have the sense to change their pursuit and prospects, 
we cannoë imagine. Art flags in England for no other reason than 
that nobody, student or layman, will treat it as à serious matter, or 
believe there is any real good init. An Academy of educated painters, 
who would communicate their technical skill an also insist on 
proper education of the brain as well as the hand) would produce 
pupils capable and desirous of serious work. As it is, people look on 
pictures really much as they do où sermons, with the salue views and 
the same complaints. Indolent pleasure, gentle excitemient at sight 
of form ard colour, or by hearing of sound, and sight of g&asture, that 
is all they want—a lovely song in a pleasant voice, or half a pretty 
fancy in a “symphony” of colour. Thought, matter, hard reason, 
or definite teaching, is not asked for. Ifa thoughtful, reasoning man 
has also gifts of expression and impression, such as belong to one 
man in a thousand, ho will what is called succeed, in spite of his 
thought and reason. If not, they will stand in his way—not only in 
the way of his personal success, but of the effectiveness of his work. 
People will not take the trouble to follow him if he goes before thèm 
by a new cr difficult road. 

It has often been a private speculation of our own—which, after th 
manner of authors, we now communicate to all our readers in confi- 
dence—whether, as pictures without drawing are popular in this 
country, there is not an opening for a new sort of sermon without 
words.: A kind of sacred, instrumental voluntary,’ calculated mildly 
to awaken indefinite devotional feeling for about twenty minutes at a 
time, might easily be composed in the present advanced state of 
musical progress ; or a divine of strong lungs might perform vocally. 
And if the assistance of mechanical science were called in, a barrel- 
preacher might easily be constructed, and a way laid open to the 
realization of that dream of domestic statesmen, a cast-iron clergy. 

Yet sermons claim, at least, to be’ solemn things ; the preacher asks 
without fear for God’s help in the hearing of men, and men endure 
to hear him. and say they get no good. We say that the case is the 
same with spoken teaching as with painted teaching. The consumer, 
or layman, will, sooner or later, and more or less, have what he really 
asks for, if he will insist on it. And if he asks for matter, the 
greatest amount of the greatest kinds of truth, administered with the 
greatest possible unity or clearness (which things are practically the 
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e), he will set up a proper standard for both clergy and painters. 
> public themsclves must do this, by insisting on the important 
ag which they can have and may insist on, rather than on the 
amental thing which they cannot. Matter, truth, thought, and 
:—men can labour for these and give them you. But you cannot 
zive them without fhe art called attention; nor has any means yet 
n found, pictorial ór oratorical, of keeping free-born Britons awake 
pite of themselves. 

Ve have pointed out before how art still labours under the reproach 
he Renaissance/in the thoughts of strict people of our own time, 
hat they hold ff from sacred historical art for fear of Popery, and 
n proper advanced training by life study for fear of impurity. The 
sequence has been a prevailing smallness and vulgarity of subject, 
. gencral despair of getting any elevating or instructive influence 
ofart. /And it is by frescoes only that information can be pic- 
ally difffised, because frosco in public places is all the greater part 
he public can ever see. The noblest and most powerful easel 
ure Mfay, it is truc, go through its stage of shilling exhibitions ; 
it isfnever seen by anybody but shilling visitors, who criticise it for 
Wynutes a-piece, after their fashion, and so leave it to disappear 
> some private collection. The only effective step which is possible 
yld be made either in the universities, or by the Academy school, 
todelled and assisted by Government funds. They are amply 
L rightly bestowed on South Kensington, and would be still better 
ployed on what is a virtual measure of public education. The 
le history in churches, Greek and Roman kistory in schools, 
quered scenes of English history wherever Englishmen meet, will 
nish subjects to last for ever. Broad frescoes of these subjects 
m the designs of Watts, Armitage, Maclise, or Leighton, ought to 
ploy the most advanced class of our chief art school, and employ- 
nt on them should be held out as a reward to the strongest pupils. 
is is the more necessary, because the essence of fresco is the speed, 
adth, and decision which made M. Angelo prefer it so greatly to 
3, and it has been unhappily proved by late experience that men 
ined entirely in oil can scarcely help over-finishing their wall 
ntings. They always want to paint all their figures up as minutcly 
if they were to be hung in galleries on the line. This causes the 
st expense and provocation of endless delay in completion, which 
3 so greatly irritated various committees in the House of Commons. 
e conscientious artist can only think of finishing his large fresco 
c a moderate-sized oil painting, and “Kann nie fertig werden,” 
sides the great charge he must make for his time. Ghirlandajo 
ly called for walls, and yet more walls, and wanted to paint all 
rence; and Michael Angelo struck into fresco all at once, and 
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painted the Sistine under protest, having intended to decorate it 
entirely with sculpture, and been thwarted by Bramante, who stood 
in reasonable terror of comparison, and persuaded Sixtus IV. to insist 
on painted ornament. The evidence of Sir Coutts Lindsay and others 
on the Royal Academy Commission are highly important on this dis- 
tinction between fresco work and all others, and no artist’s education. 
can be complete till he understands it practically. Unsuccessful 








why art education of the higher kind should be at 
in Oxford and Cambridge. We hope in our next 


itself, by competent authority, and approved by several Ynembers of 
the Hebdomadal Council. It has not yet been brought \before the 
university, as no funds at present exist which can be appropriated 
to carrying it out; still it has been so far approved, that some part 
of what it proposes may be considered a possibility of the \future. 
There seems to be at least a possibility of engrafting the history of 
art on the Modern History Schools; and it is right at least to 
encourage young men who will undertake such work, by letting 
their knowledge tell in the final examinations. The history of the 
human mind seems to require some knowledge at least of the laboulrs 
of the restless imagination of man, ever since it has expressed itself 
in marble or on canvas. As we have all along contended thaf\ 
pictures are like books, we also contend that lads ought to be taught 
to read them like books; and that the ambition to produce good 
ones should be encouraged, like that of producing good works in 
writing ;—and those who contend that an university, however specially 
distinguished for attention to particular studies, should afford means 
of instruction in as many branches of mental development as possible, 
will be on our side, if it be only for the sake of completing the cycle 
of Oxford teaching, which finds encouragement for everything else. 
The value of the various collections, private and public, as those at 
Christ Church and the Taylor Galleries, is very great; and some of 
the most important of modern works are in the possession of Mr. 
Combe of the University Press, who has the credit of having brought 
to Oxford “The Light of the World,” “The Missionary,” and the 
smaller “ After-glow in Egypt,” with other works which will always 
command the attention of painters, whatever phase of opinion about 
them the laity may be under, at this or any future time. 

Until the proletarian guillotine shall have fairly begun its work, 
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must continue to live under a plutocracy, which exacts an appall- 

; degree of respectability from everybody, and therefore requires 
ertain considerable amount of property from everybody. Clergy 
> required to have houses, families, education, good manners and 
sition, besides the learning and devotion which they are at least 
orn to seek after all their days. If we were all tent-makers, our 
igregations would not include many above the lower-middle classes, 
: should we have much time to make tents effectively. Exactly 
the same way, poets and painters, who have also a charge and 
rk to do, requiré status and position in the world, to balance the 
sverbial impecuniosity of the craft, and get them attended to. It is 
the power ofthe universities to do great good to the whole artistic 
©, by raising the mystery to the rank of a liberal profession. This 
ect would e answered by the establishment of scholarships and 
blic examinations; and we shall make some endeavour to estimate 
: possibilities of this question in our next paper. 


R. Sr. Joux Tyrwmtt. 
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The Electra of Sophocles. Edited by R. O. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Rivingtons: London, Ox¥ord, and 
Cambridge. 1867. 


F, as we are fain to believe, the editors of the Catena Classicorum 
together such a pick of scholars as to have no need to play their be 
first, there is a bright promise of success to their series in the first sample\of it , 


judgment, and prompted us to commit the justifiable rashness of pronouncin 
upon its contents, an 


AN 4 rvoaiot 7 Babvoxage kôve 
<pbor viv’ —(435), 
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where the supplying of ê6c, from xpibov, before rvoatay, utterly puts to flight 
Schneidewin’s unnecessary conjecture, poatov,—the exact “ quantum suff.” of 
needful elucidation is brought to bear upon the passage, and the reader finds 
himself, for the most part, in the condition of one convinced and established. 
Equally good, too, is the service he tenders to philology, in noting particular 
words for careful discussion. His notes on émepirporoc (182), on cixaGety (396), 
and at Eroikoc (189), are good examples of these, and will ow, if examined, 
that he does not introduce them as mere fragments of irrelevant scholar’s lore, 
but as having a distinct bearing upon the passage in question, and as affecting 
the retention of some particular word in preference to some more or less cleverly- 
hazarded substitute for it. With alterations of the text Mr. Jabb very wisely 
has had very little to do, Rash alteration and emendation is a proof of a young 
hand, which perpetrates its destructive changes in rash haste, and not seldom 
repents of them during the leisure arising between a first and a second 
edition. One little’ emendation which he Sea ventured upon is worthy of 
the name, and justifies its author and itself. The old editions, and the MSS., 
read in Electra, 21! we évraid touey | tv obxer’ dxvety carpdc, with no greater varia~ 
tion than that some put éuév for topiv. Mr. Jebb acutely detects, in the 
awkwardly-placetl éopév, the relics of éerayev, out of which ra has dropped, and 
divines évraÿ0a fo bo a marginal note of some commentator who wanted to give 
the antecedent Ao iva. Then, conning, no doubt, Porson’s suggestion, de &vraÿ0" 
tva | où kapèc deveiy Euèv, and Brunck’s, úc évraÿl" tuév, which is worth little on 
account of the very feeble authority for the use of iuév, he is led, by a happy 
inspiration, fo put together what is far the most probable reconstruction of AM 
original mf 
i . . * we ty, ëorapev 
ove Ear’ ër’ dxvety kapôc, GAN’ ipywy druh, 
*‘ since, placed as we are, it is no more time to falter.” This is a characteristic 
apecime of the acumen and tact displayed in emendation by Mr. Jebb. 

But hat which is to be rated most highly ın this new comer into the field of 
the Pérsons and Elmsleys, is the marked absence of pedantry in all that he 
undettakes. Common-sense is the distinguishing moderator of all his criticisms, 
and /guides him to the truth with an unerring step, for which some of his pre- 
decéssors might advantageously have prayed. This common sense, for example, 
loads him to repudiate, in v. 568, Monk’s absurd interpretation of xara opayàg 
úv, ‘having shot in the throat.” The passage runs,— 

f P ÉEexiynoey moðoiv 
oruwrèv Kepaorny EXagoy, où cara opayas 
ékkouréoas Enoc te ruyxave Baroy, 
4‘ disturbed. with his step, a dappled horned stag, and with some bold vaunt 
about its slaughter, shoots and hits it.” As Mr. Jebb says, * the throat is a 
strange place in which to hit running deer.” Again, in y. 160,— 
Kputrg T dxtwy ty Ba, 
oÀB16c, By, ETA. ; 

it is a part of this editor's common sense (in which, by the way, Linwood here, 
as in many other places, sets him the example) to make axéwy a participle, and 
not, as Ellendt and Hermann would have it, a genitive plural after xpux7¢ (in 
juventute a malis semota). The origin of this latter interpretation was a sup- 
posed incongruity between dyéwv in the sense of mourning, and dAPto¢ in the 
next line. Yet, as Mr. Jebb sees it, the two words are the representatives of a 
pointed antithesis, e.g., ‘‘and mourning now in a concealed youth, but happy 
soon to be, in that the famous land of Mycenæ shall one day welcome him to his 
heritage, Orestes,” &c. It would have been contrary to fact to say, as Hor- 
mann would have the chorus say, that one of the fellow-sufferers of Elecira did 
not suffer. So also, while other commentators have made a coil of trouble about 
adurapi rpixa (451), Hermann interpreting it, “har unfit to be offered by a 
suppliant;” Brunck, altering 4A:wapi to Avrapij, which he interprets fxeriv; and 
Linwood, balancing these two suggestions, and leaning to the latter, though 
admitting that ‘‘utrumque duriuscule dic: videtur,” Mr. Jebb seems to ‘us, 
under the guidance of the ruling principle which we have before indicated, to 
go straight to the plain meaning of the words “‘this neglected hair,” this hair, 
“about which no pains have been taken.” The interpretation of passages will 
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always be a groping about in the dark, unless t- sound critical scholarship and 
masterly acquaintarme with the language, is added a wide-awake, man-of-the- 
world-ish common s-nse, the offspring of observation and clearness of perception. 
Who shall say how-much of the obscurity which Greek plays present to be- 
ginners, is the resul, of an overgrowth of commentary and disquisition wherein 
learnad pedants airel their own dulness and inexperience of life ? 

Mr. Jebb’s great ualification for his task seems to be that in him we have 
not a mere critical sholar, and nothing beyond. He can discern the passions 
which influence the actors in the drama, and is clearsighted in assigning each 
emotion which they 2etray to its natural causes. A good example of this occurs 
at vv. 766, 767, wheze Clytemnestra is made to say— 

š š e Avrnpõg ð’ Exe, 

zi rote Euaurc rdv Bidy cwlw xaxoig. 

These words are by some editors of the Electra regardetl ‘as the language of 
mere hypocrisy, desizned to keep up appearances before the Phocian stranger.” 
They ignore the possibility that a mother’s natural tendehness can lurk'in the 
bosom of so guilty x woman as Clytemnestra. Mr. Jebb,\of course, sees with 
clearer eyes, and viricates the naturalness of this touch df Sophocles in just 
and forcible languags. Blood-polluted as she is, the queen qannot help a pang 
at the news of the d-ath of her son. And this same outbu\sting of maternal 
tende-ness in a hard-ned and guilty woman has been, we may observe, intro- 
duced under very smilar circumstances into his delineation of Dyseris, the 
mother of Orestes, by Mr. William Lancaster, a devout student, of the ancient 
drame, in his recent olay of Orestes. The same discrimination of\ character and 
motives might be po-nted out in a variety of instances contained \in Mr. Jebb’s 
spies Le the Electra, sut the one given above will suffice to show his tact in this 
articnlar. 
d It would be saying too much if we were to predicate of the annotations before 
us, that there were none which struck us as insufficient, and none which might 
be looked upon as doabtful. We are not satisfied, for example, with\the note 
on 265, AaBeiv 6 ôpoiec Kai rò ryräoôa wide, where the parallels for the omission 
before \aBetv of the crticle prefixed to rnracfa: are not sufficiently pertinent, 
especially that from Zuripides, And it may be doubted whether af 522 it is 
not surer and safer tc explain 










. . - Kal mépa diene 
, h 
äpxu rabuBpifovea rai cs rai rå od 


as Linwood does, by sutting a comma at ãpxw, and translating it “imperiumin 
te exerceo,” than b> taking dpyw raðußpíčovsa together as “I provoke you 
with insult.” We coald also point out one or two omissions of a note where a 
note ie needful, e.g., Et à © Moc Ew—'Opéorne, where, as Linwood explains, thé, 
article is not to be connected with &\\6c, but the proper name at the end of the 
line, and where ò’ <Aoc is equivalent to à à’ ad, or “and one besides.” But, 
altogether, this edition of the Electra is a most satisfactory earnest of a really 
helpfu` edition of Sophocles; such as, if we may judge from the first volume of \ 
the Sophocles of the Libliotheca Classica, we have less reason to look for in that 
quarter. Mr. Blayd s might do well to imitate Mr. Jebb’s conciseness and 
point, and take a lesson, too, as to clearness in the arrangement of his matter. 
We had almost omitted to say that Mr. Jebb’s introduction to the Electra’ \ 
exhibi:s the same prectical character as pervades his annotations. He has an 
instinctive eye to the -eader’s needs, and is master of the art of disencumbering 
his pages of impertirent matter. He sees at once that the fruitful mode of 
viewinz the Electra 2f Sophocles is by comparison with the Choëphoræ, and 
iUustretes, in a very telling manner, the divergence of mythical creeds in the 
contrasted elder dram_tists. Conflicting interests and duties disturb the Action 
of the Choëphoræ, which is, as it were, a step in the ladder, the top of which ig 
reached in the Eumenides. In the Electra the deed of Orestes is one, of the 
absolute goodness and dutifulness of which there is no doubt. And for this, and. 
other Eindred reasons, given in detail in Mr. Jebb’s preface, “the Electra is 
pervaded by a keen tne of life and vigour, in contrast with the loaded atmo- 
sphere, the oppressive stillness of expectancy, which precedes the bursting of 
the storm in the Choerhoræ” (p. xiii). Not only the introduction to his Electra, 
but also those foot-notss which pertain to what we may call “ stage-directions,” 
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and to points relating to the action of the play, indicatein Mr. Jebb considerable . 
aptitude for the higher walks of dramatic criticism. His Electra ought to 
become a text-book at school and at college, for there is instruction in it for 
every age, 


Verse-Translations from Propertius. Book V. With a Revised Latin Text, and 
Dan ee Notes. By F. A. Pares, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton and 
ell. 6. 


IN his edition of the Elegies of Propertius, first published by Mr. Paley in 
1853, and recently advanced to the stage of a second issue, that well-proved 
scholar has amply vindicated his claim to have done more for the “Roman 
Calhmachus” than any Englishman, present or past. In English notes excep- 
tionally succinct, he has weighed the various readings and explanations of foreign 
commentators, and Brought the research of his copious learning to bear upon 
those obscurities with which Propertius abounds. All things considered, it may 
be reasonably doubted whether any contemporary Latin scholar has it in him 
to improve greatly upon what Mr. Paley has done for the tex’ and interpretation 
of the Umbrian poet. Of his unapproachableness, however, asa verse translator, 
we are by no means equally sure. To be a critical scholar is one thing; it is 
another to be a poet. It is one thing to fathom the mystery of obscure allu- 
sions, another to have such mastery of versification and diction as to present to 
English readeys, in elegant rhymes, the gist and pith of such allusions. In 
part, we are Awaro, the Roman post is in fault here, and every translator of him 
must needs/inwardly groan under the burden of the learned lore which he 
crowds int his elegiacs. As a devout admirer and close imitator of the 
Alexandrigin school of poetry, Propertius had caught their trick of parading their 
antiquarigin research, and, to tell the truth, except where, as in what may be 
called hig epistles and love-ditties, he is content to be natural, he is very much 
more apt to resemble Callimachus in his cumbrous learning than in his skull in 
that learning palatable. This enhances a translator's difficulty. It 
no little skill in poetry to disguise and subdue a prominent, though not 
attractive, feature in the poet who is to be translated; and no less, perhaps, to 
hit off the drift of one’s author, without going too close to his actual words on 
the/one hand, or too wide of them on the other. Especially is this the case in 
translating Propertius, and therefore if Mr. Paley has proposed to himself any 
eater end in publishing these verse-translations than to put them forward as 

sort of decoy to attract more readers to his new edition of Propertius, we must 
enture to doubt whether he has achieved it. Itis small blame to him if this 

/ is so; and all the smaller if, as we believe, he is right in saying in his introduc- 


} 








tion, “ Propertius is the most untranslateable of poets, even into plain English 
rose.” But the same labour of translation, we would just hint, might have 
een more fruitfully bestowed upon Ovid’s “ Fasti,” or “Tristia,” more likely 
to repay itself and its readers in the reproduction of thoughts and images 
immeasurably simpler and more spontaneous than those of the too frequently 
turgid and stilted bard of Umbria. It is the bane of Propertius that he drew 
out for himself too grand a programme. 


+ “Sacra, diesque canam, et cognomina prisca locorum.” 


And the tedious details of such an ambitious design are too often unrelieved by 
the versatility and liveliness with which Ovid afterwards handled kindred 
topics. He crowds into his verse a host of obscure images, and bis pookry has 
a tendency to betray translators into poverty of aren or obscurity of 
meaning. In the first elegy given in the little volume before us, — 
“ Vesta coronatis pauper gaudebat asellis : 
Ducebant macræ vilia sacra boves.”—(V. 21—2, p. 4). 

it is evident that a great deal more elucidation and explanation is needful than 
can be supplied by unaided wits, or a brief note at the end of the volume. 
What the translator had to do here was to aim at making his verses, as far as 
possible, self-interpreting. But when Mr. Paley turns the lines— 

“ Vesta poor rejoiced in asses all in necklaced loaves arrayed : 

fe Starveling oxen to her temple’s gate the orgies poor conveyed ;” 


not only is his language incompetent to give a clear view of the sense intended, 
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but his postponing of the adjective “ poor” to its substantive, in two cases, is 
singularly awkward and flat, to say nothing of its appearing to pomt to an 
antithesis where there is none. In the very next line— 


“Parva saginati lustrabant compita porci,” 


Mr. Paley’s commentary properly refers the epithet “parva” to the scale on 
which ear_y Rome, in its humble beginning, was necessitated to celebrate the 
Compitalis. It would be bad, doubtless, to get this into an English fifteen- 
syllable lne; and the desire of Propertius to signify a great deal in an obscure 
allusion is likely to act as a trap to his translator. What does Mr. Paley do? 
Eschewinz his commentary, he elects to be literal, and translating as follows— 


“ Heme-fed porkers, cleansing victims, at the small cross-roads were slain,” 


gets into the absurdity of implying that certain rites\ were performed where, 
owing to narrowness of space, they were least likely to Nave been performed. e 
Mr. Paley’s fault herein is, that he does not bring out the sense of the original 
on the face of his translation, “ Incidit in Scyllam, dum vullt vitare Charybdin.” 
Wishing aot to be lax, he becomes obscure in his literali This is seon again 
in a couplet (vii. 25-6) from the “ Elegy of Cynthia’s Ghosh,” wherein that ill- 
used shace (the unfortunate Miss Bailey of antiquity) complhins— 
“ Nec crepuit fisså me propter arundine custos : 
Læsit et objectum tegula curta caput.” 
A thorough translation should have conveyed the double idea of Cynthia’s 
indignation (1st), at the lack of a watcher (“ custos ”) to wake hèr with his pipe, 
if so be she were in a trance only, and (2ndly) at the parsimony Which propped 
her deceased head with a broken tile instead of a cushion. Is exy}ression given 
to either in the lines— 
“ No pipe’s shrill notes were sounded by my bed ; 
A broken potsherd bruised my down-pressed head.”—(P. 45), 


And not to continue unduly what may be supposed to be a carping tone of 
criticism, we may just point to a couple of lines in the elegy ‘pntitled, 
‘ Aiethcse to Lycotas,” which, by the fault, in this instance, of the translator, 
cused by the original author, fail to bring out the force that lies\in the 

atin words. 





“ Hæc noceant potius, quam dentibus ulla puella’ 
Det mihi plorandas per tua colla notas.” —(P. 20). 


And immediately after this inkling of transient jealousy, she continues— 


“ Diceris et macie vultum tenuasse : sed opto, 
E desiderio sit color iste meo.” 


In Mr. Paley’s translation the possessive pronoun ‘‘meo” is ignored, and it is 
left open to doubt whether the wife is jealous after all, or, at any rate, whether 
she would not prefer her husband to be fickle rather than to be out of health. 
They say your face looks thin; oh, may it prove 
The pining, not of illness, but of love.” 

Far more true to the original is the rendering of the same couplet, in “Frasers 
Magazine,” by one whose translations from Propertius are, unfortunately, far 
too few, Sir Edmund Walker Head,—. 


“ Men tell me that the glow of youthful sheen 
No longer on thy pallid face they see : 
I only pray such changes in thy mien 

May mark the fond regret thou feel’st for me.” 
To give Mr. Paley his due, the elegy on which we have last touched is in most 
points one of tho best of his verse-translations. In many passages he has 
rendered his author with as much grace as truth, and, although we are inclined 
to think that for such elegies as “€ Arethuse to Lycotas,” ‘‘ Cynthia’s Ghost,” 
and “‘ Cornelia,” our English elegiac quatrain would have been a mester vehicle 
of translation, candour obliges us to say that that which he has chosen is proved 
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competent by his able use of it. When handling the fourteen-syllable metre in 
Elegy VI., the “ Battle of Actium,” our translator is sometimes quickened to à 
fire and enthusiasm befitting his subject. A few of the lines, mto which the 
address of Phœbus from the stern of Augustus’s galley is translated, will prove 
this (of y. vi. 43-54, “ Quam nisi defendes—Julia rostra manu”) :— 
* Defend it, or on Palatine in vain the vultures flew, 
When for his new walls Romulus from birds the omen drew. 
And all too confident are/they by oars to win the cause ; 
O shame, that Rome, with you for chief, should feel a despot’s laws. 
And fear not that with hundred sail.the hostile fleet doth glide, 
Reluctant waves upbeat the ships, and adverse is the tide. 
- Those prows with cenfaurs threatening grim, and rocks they seem to throw, 
Of hollow painted bodrds are wrought; ’tis all an empty show. 
It is the cause that overawes or lends the soldier might; 
If that be wrong, no hand is strong; deep shame disarms tho fight. 
Now is the time; your ships engage, my proffered aid embrace ; 
Myself upon the Julian prow a wreath of bay will place.”—(Pp. 38, 39.) 


The sectional rhymes in v. v. 51-2 here add spirit to the verse, and help, in a 
very happy mannér, to enforce the same lesson as Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Thrice is he 
armed that hath fis quarrel just.” But the best of all the versions given us by 
Mr. Paley in volume is the eleventh elegy, ‘ Cornelia ”-—an elegy which 
has tempted Sif E. W. Head and the late Mr. P.S. Worsley to try upon it their 
translative hayids. The blank verse of the latter is unsuited to the subject, and 
the attempt fis not remarkably successful. The elegiacs of the former give a 
greater touch of plaintiveness to the English than Mr. Paley’s couplets can 
infuse into/it; but, save for one ungainly line, the eighth, there is scarcely 
anything /to detract from the excellence of Mr. Paley’s version. Here is a 
sample, with which we conclude our notice of a volume not, indeed, likely to 
add the fame of a poet to Mr. Paley’s‘laurels as a commentator, but, neverthe- 
less, calculated to show how much may be done by a cultivated scholar 
in wi that are not specially his own. We select from nearly the close of the 
elegy,/vv. 71-84, ‘‘ Heec est feominei—singula verba jace” :— 


“ No higher meed can woman’s virtues have 

Than when they win free praise beyond the grave, 3% 
Take now these dearest pledges of my love; 
To them a father and a mother prove. 
To thee, their sire, a precious charge returns; 
This care yet lives and in my ashes burns. 
To thy dear neck my children all must cling, 

; On thee henceforth a double burden bring. 
And when your weeping little ones you see, 
And kiss them, kiss them yet again for me. 
In sighing, let them not perceive your sighs ; 
In greeting, with dry cheeks your grief disguise. 
Enough for me the livelong nights to pine, 
Dream of delusive shapes, and think them mine. 
And when my portrait to your lips you press, 
As to one answering every word address.” 


All will allow that in these lines one of the finest appeals to conjugal love to be 
found in the whole range of ancient poetry is feelingly and fitly Englished. 


The Romance of Charity, By Joan DE Lierpr. London: Strahan. 1867. 


MR. DE Lrerpz has in this little volume condensed the materials employed in 
his eae work, ‘‘ Six Months among the Charities of Europe.” The interest- 
ing information now put within the reach of even busy readers will amply 
repay the gathering. He may well call his volume ‘“‘ The Romance of “or ee 
for some of his collections of facts do indeed pass fiction in strangeness, at 
an example, for instance, of sustained and successful effort is that of Dr. 
Wicher at the “‘Rauhe Haus,” near Hamburgh! Beginning from absolutely 
nothing more than the wish to do good to the “rough” children of the great 
commercial city, it has grown on and prospered, till nowit extends its influence 
over thousands, scattered nee all the countries of Europe. It is strange, 
and not very creditable, that such vast works of Christian love should be abso- 
lutely unknown to, or unappreciated by, the approved leaders and principal 
advocates of our Church system in England. Not that such a plan as that of 
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the Rauhe Haus would suit us here. Of this none is better aware than Mr. de 
Liofde, and the part of his book in which this is pointed out is especially to be 
noted as able and discriminating. But there must be something radically 
wrong about a Church, which can meot in her congresses, and speak through her 
weekly and_monthly press, and yet have no sympathy for such work as this, 
merely because it is not wrought from her own isolated position. 

The next institution described by Mr. de Liefde has happily fared better 
among us. The Deaconesses’ Home at Kaiserswerth, founded by the recently 
deceased Pastor Fliedner, has been in the main the model of the admirable 
“North London Deaconesses Institution,” carried on in Burton Orescent, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Pelham Dale. It is to ‘be hoped that the great 

` problem, how to employ the help of women in the Church, and at the same 
time to keep their work free.from.the poisonous influente of celibate vows and 
Rhenish Prussia, a 








conventual seclusion, may find here, as it has found 
satisfactory solution. , ‘ ae : 

If the previous histories have partaken of the romantic, that of Zeller’s school 
at the castle of Beuggen, near Basle, may be fairly said to bẹ romancevitself. , 

Two friends, Zeller and Spittlèr, walked-together in an at\tumn ‘afternoon of 
1816, in the shaded square at the back of Basle Cathedral.. Xn their conversa- 
tion that day seeds were sown. which, months afterwards, 
gréw into a practical scheme: A:school for destitute children, 
of similar schools;—this waé the design. It grew literally out.of nothing. After 
many disappointments, the friends at last succeeded in obtaining fiom the Grand 
Duke of Baden the’uninhabited castle of Beuggen, a few miles from Basle. It 
had been, from'1814 to 1817, a hospital for the wounded soldiersin the Austrian 
army, 8,000 of whom were left buïied in the fields. around the tastle moat. 
“It was left as it stood on the last day it was occupied, uncleaned and unswept, 
showing everywhere the dense marks of the misery which thoysands of 
wretched creatures had suffered under the scalpel of the surgeon and amid the 
agonies of death.” Very soon this dismal place was turned ‘into the bode of 
cheerfulness and cleanliness. Up to the present time, 644 children have been 
educated in it, and-270 pupil teachers; and between 40 and 50 establishments 
have been erected throughout Switzerland and Germany on the model of the 
Beuggen school. It is now conducted by two sons of the founder. 

Mr. de Liefde’s next subject is the Deacon-house, at Duisburg, for training 
assistants in the pastoral work, both lay and clerical. This establishment was 
the joint product of Kaiserwerth and the Rauhe Haus. Fliedner was its founder, 
and the chief assistant under Dr. Wichern, Mr. Brandt, was its first princip 
It has now branched out into various departments of usefulness to Church an 
State: a hospital, in which nursing of the sick is learnt; a school for poor and 
neglected boys; a system of training for prison officials ; the editing and writing 
a religious journal; and from it deacons, qualified in these departments, are 
sent out over the whole of Germany and the adjacent countries. 

We can only indicate in very few words the remaining subjects, all of them 
full of interest, which are treated in Mr. de Liefde’s book. ‘The establishment 
for indigent children at Neuhof, near Strasburg, owing its origin to Philippe 
Wurtz, a godly artizan of eighty years of age; the asylum for the same at Dús- 
selthal, near Düsseldorf, founded by Count von der Recke as long ago as 1816, 
and celebrated for its superintendent from 1847 to 1861, Ohristian Frederic 
Georgi; Pastor Bräm’s society for indigent children at Neukirchen, near Ore- 
feld ; the Orphan House at L ES DA en, in Baden ; Pastor Heldring’s esta- 
blishments near Hemmen, in Holland; the Netherland Mettray, near Zutphen, 
an agricultural colony, so-called after the well-known Mettray, near Tours; the 
Blind School at Izach, near Mulhaysen; the similar colony at Sainte Foy, in 
the department of Dordogne, France; and last, but by no means least in affect- 
ing interest, the establishments of the Pastor Bost, at Laforce, in the same 
department. This good minister, beginning with the care of destitute children 
under a freer system than most others, has been led on to make idiotcy his 
especial care ; and some of the accounts given by Mr. de Liefde of his success in 
these cases are most affecting and truly wonderful. 

We close this volume with a melancholy sense, which we have partly. ex- 
pressed ‘dlreddy; of the apathy, by comparison,.of our own land and Ohurch, to 
efforts like those which it describes, and with a persuasion that its perusal 
cannot but awaken for them livelier sympathy and more effectual help, ` 
























: COMTE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Cours de Philosophie Positive Par AUGUSTE Comrr. Ce Edition. 
Pans. 1864. 

Système de Politique Positive. Par AUGUSTE COMTE, Auteur du Système 
de Phulosophre Positive. Paris. 1851—1854, 


I. 


a conversation with M. de Tocqueville on the tendencies of 
modern thought, Sir G. Lewis expressed his alarm at the 
growing influence of Comte. M. de Tocqueville was unable to 
ympathise with his apprehensions, for he had never heard of 
the philosopher. It would be difficult to find a more striking : 
illustration of the power of that “conspiracy of silence” of which 
Comte declared so often that he was a victim. At present, however, 
he could hardly be dissatisfied with the extent of interest which his 
writings excite, though even now they are probably studied far 
more earnestly in England than in France; and in spite of their an- 
gonism with English modes of thought, they seem likely to produce 
—>vimportant results among us, not only in the philosophy of science, 
` but also in the philosophy of morals and of religion. It is easy to 
Rahn gis of Comte’s social teaching under a ridiculous 
aspect. His unbounded self-reliance and confident ‘prophecies offer 
a fruitful theme for criticism. And, on the other hand, his religious 
speculations are ignored by many who profess to be his disciples. 
The Christian scholar is tempted to look at nothing in his proposed 
spiritual organisation but the obvious parodies of ecclesiastical rites. 
The physical student generally confines himself to his scientific 
doctrine and disregards his religion. On both sides there is a 
VOL. VI. FF 
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natural inclination to ses only a part of his work. And the 
philosophical loss is great; for there is no writer who can claim 
more justly than Comte to be appreciated in his entirety. His 
whole system is essentially one in its original conception. From 
first to last he contemplates’ the roligious regeneration of humanity 
as the scope of his philosophy. He may have been faithless to 
his own principles* in the method by which he passed to his 
latest generalisations on the constitution of man and society, but 
none the less in his judgment these were the one issue upon which 
all human speculation could be worthily cohcentrated. It is 
impossible to judge Positivism fairly except in the light of the 
Positive Religion. 

It is not, however, our object at present to disc\uss the system - 
of sociolatry, which is, according to the sanguine asXertions of its 
founder, to furnish to later. generations a complete an\d permanent 
religion. The subject damands and will reward 










. appreciation of this prepazatory analysis. It is to this th $ our 
attention will be now confined. And no part of Comte’s 
is richer in thought than that which he devotes to “social dyn 
No philosophy of history, and especially of mediæval histiry, 
approaches it for breadth of view and subtlety of criticism, though 
it is, at the same time, as will presently appear, defective and unjst 
in most essential points. As a general rule, no one is moke 
suggestive than Comte in the co-ordination of acknowledged facts } 
- no one more arbitrary in neglecting facts which do not fall within 
the range of his general theory. His reading originally was wide, 
but his early studies do nct appear to have been supplemented by 
any later or more special historical investigations. Yet, in most 
cases, notorious facts are sufficient for his purpose; and according 
to the old phrase, it is impossible not to learn even from his errors. 
This is most true of his greatest error. For if he fails, as 
certainly does fail, to apprehend what Christianity is, he simply 
represents with unusual power a type of thought which undéflies 
the mass of modern philcsophic literature. In so doing he un- 
consciously reveals points in which Christian teachers have fallen 
short of the Christian Faith. If he attributes to the doctrine what. 


+ That, in fact, he was somay be seen from the singularly calm and appreciative 
judgment of M. Littré in his essay, “A. Comte et le Positivisme,” Paris, ed. 1, 1863, 
which forms an admirable introduction to the study of Comte. On the other side Dr. 
Bridges’ tract on “ The Unity of Comte’s Doctrine,” establishes the moral connection 
of its scientific and religious parts.* 
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belongs to the exposition, if he wholly misconceives the doctrine 
itself, yet what he says of Christian controversies may be applied to 
his own labours. It cannot be that speculations pursued with ardent 
devotion during a long literary life, and which have been capable of 
moving deeply men of the highest power, can be without real social 
and intellectual significance. With this conviction we shall attempt 
to examine impartially his theory of the preparation, the origin, the 
development, and /the idea of Christianity. The inquiry is not 
without the deepést present interest. Nothing, we believe, can 
better show wherg the common estimate of Christianity is defective, 
and of what momentous importance it is to reassert the apostolic 
basis of the universality of the Gospel. Nothing, again, can place 
in a clearer ight the complete inadequacy of a simple theory of 
development, /unassisted by the introduction of new elements into 
human life, fo account for the phenomena of the religious progress 
of mankind. Positivism is at once a most searching criticism of 
Christianify as a philosophy of life, and a most signal testimony to 
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It fis needless to dwell at length on the general scheme under 
whigh Comte arranges the whole religious progress of humanity. 
Acdording to this there are three successive types of development, 
mayrked by the gradual limitation of the supposed operation of the 
Djvine power, and corresponding generally with the fundamental 
wers of man—Feeling, Action, Thought. The earliest form of reli- 
gion is Fetishism. This is spontaneous, springing out of the natural 
expression of feeling, and tending to the consolidation of personal 
attachment. But though adequate for private life, Fetishism was 
powerless for civil and national life, and in spite of its essential 
affinity with Positivism, the transition from the one to the other 
could only be accomplished by the intercalation of the various forms 
of Theism. These all differ from Fetishism by being essentially 
systematic. Polytheism, the earliest form, arose out of Fetishism by 
the separation of special objects from the mass of those by which man 
is surrounded, whether the stars, as farthest removed from his 
influence, or other powers which appeared to exercise a more 
immediate action upon his destiny. Generally, Polytheism was 
favourable to activity, and trained the worshipper to veneration. 
Conformably to its origin, it is divisible into two distinct types, 
Conservative (theocratic) Polytheism, and Progressive (military) 
Polytheism. The former arose from astrolatry as a systematic 
development, the latter spontaneously from the abstract contempla- 
tion of the world. Monotheism is the final concentration of Theism. 

Fr? 
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It is, on the whole, suited to the advance of intelligence, and elicits 
goodness. Like the Polytheism out of which it grows, it is of various 
kinds. On one side, we have in Judaism an exceptional result 
of Theocratic Polytheism ; on the other, in the normal Monotheism of 
the West, the issue of the twofold types of Military Polytheism. For 
the Military Polytheism of the West is itself divisible into two 
characteristic forms, the one the Intellectual Polytheism of Greece, 
the other the Social Polytheism of Rome. Catholicism, the last and 
hightest type of Monotheism, includes in itself, according to Comte, 
characteristic elements of each of these special 
developments.* 





criticism The convergence of the theocratic, the intiellectual, and 
the social types of religion in Christianity, is generally\ recognised, 
and absolutely beyond question. But Comte’s view of Judaism is so 
remarkable, and so singularly at variance with all historical\evidence, 
that it deserves a more special exposition. As a representative 
theory, it is of the greatest interest: it is suggested on the first 
occasion on which he is forced to have recourse to a natural and 
inadequate explanation of a phenomenon perfectly intelligible où the 
admission of a Divine revelation, or, in other words, on the admission 
of a new fact. 

According to Comte, the Jewish theocracy was an offshoot of 
Egyptian (and possibly of the Chaldean) theocracy. The sacerdotl 
castes in Egypt and Chaldea having long arrived at a monotheisti 
doctrine, by virtue of their proper mental development, were led at 





' * Pol. Pos. iii, 418 ff., 500 ff. 
The following scheme may make the general relations of the systems clearer :— 
| Religion based upon the assumption of inherent power in 
i. Every Being. FEersmisa. Spontaneous. 
ii. Spesial Beings. Systematic. 
(1) Many. POLYTHEISM. 
(a) Systematic in origin. ASTROLATRY.- 
Conservative : Theocratic. 
(8) Spontaneous in origin. Norman Poryruziss. 
Progressive: Military. 
(a) Intellectual. GREEK POLYTHEISYM. 
(b) Social. Roman POLYTHEISM. 
(2) One. Monotxetsx. 
/ (a) Systematic in origin. | 
(2) From conservative Polytheism: Spiritual power supreme 
Jupatsm. Temporal power supreme: MoHAMMEDANISM. 
(b) From progressive Polytheiam: ARISTOTLE, 
(b) Spontaneous in origin. 
From progressive Polytheism: Sr. PAUL. 
(c) Final combination of (a) and (4): Spiritual and Temporal powers co- 
ordinate: CATHOLICISM. 
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last to establish a completely monotheistic colony in Syria, partly as 
an asylum to which they might retire from the dangers of their own 
countries, and partly as an experiment for the more complete 
development of a sacerdotal government by the absolute subordina- . 
tion of the military pass. In both respects, he admits, as it seems, 
that the design failed. The efforts of the priesthood to preserve 
monotheism among/the people provoked constant opposition; and 
the radical instabiljty of a monothéistic theocracy was seen in the 
speedy predominante of the military class which it sought to repress. 
As the institution! failed in its object it failed also in its essential 
spirit. Individuals raised themselves above the class. Judaism was 
distinguished, as he remarks, from all normal theocracies by the 
prevalence of pérsonal types in the priesthood.* 

The historig aspect of this theory has lately been examined with 









consecratign of a nation and not of a caste. It leaves wholly 
the unquestionable permanence and progress of religious 
ideas arhong the Jews during a long series of civil revolutions. It 
takes ylo account of the signal manner in which each crisis of the 
State/was made to minister to the development of the vital truths of 
the fsystem. It leaves no field for the peculiar ministry of the 
Prgphets. Above all, it is inconsistent with the evolution of the 
Méssianie hopes, in virtue of which the nation lived, and still lives. 
other words, it omits exactly those essential features by which 
Pudaism is distinguished from other theocracies. 

But while Comte’s account of the origin of Judaism is necessarily 
defective, he fully appreciates its intellectual and moral grandeur, 
and marks the important effect which the incorporation of the 
Jewish scriptures in the Christian Bible has exerted on the church, 
by sanctioning the belief in the historical continuity of religious life, 
and witnessing to the gradual transformation of a primitive faith 
into a purer and more complete type. “The ingratitude of 
Christians,” he says, “has neutralised the bond which tended to 
preserve the true filiation of humanity. Positivism alone will secure 
for the Hebrew commonwealth the recognition which is its due.” + 
The recompense was merited by the sacrifice. Asa people, the Jews, he 
says, were sacrificed to a premature development of monotheism, just 
“as the Greeks were sacrificed to a premature development of mind. 


* Phil. Pos. v. 205 ff. ; Pol. Pos. iii. 242; 407-80 À 

+ Prof. J. H. Jellett's “Examination of some of the Moral Difficulties of the Old 
Testament.” App. 

$ Pol. Pos, in. 453, 408. 
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The first reproach may unhappily be true. The Jew does not 
occupy that place of honour in our spiritual ancestry which is 
accorded to the Greek in our intellectual ancestry. The reason 
is obvious. Viewed historically, religion is less absolute in form, 
and therefore more progressive than literature. Thus we can 
instinctively feel the connection in one case which requires to be 
established in the other. But though we suffer much from the 
popular neglect of the principle of proportion \in estimating the 
permanent significance of Judaism, the spirit of \St. Paul shows to 
the latest age that God “hath not cast away his people.” The 
national life of Jew and Greek has been incorporated into the life of 
humanity, and in that perpetuity of function lies, a& far as we can 
yet see, the true immortality of nations. 





On the positivist theory Christianity was a necessary result of 
previous antecedents. It could not but arise, it is argued} from the 
contact of Jewish monotheism, Greek speculation, and Roman empire. 
If it were a system. of dogmas such a position might be tenable; but 
it is hard to see how the concurrence of forms of thought could issue 
in a historic gospel which was only gradually fashioned into doctrine. 
Nothing perhaps in the whole of Comte’s criticism is so remarkable 
as his total omission of all reference to the facts which the Aposiiles 
announced. There is not, unless I am mistaken, à single reference 
in his book to the Resurrection, which, whether true or false, was th 
central announcement of the first teachers of Christianity, and the 
unquestionable source of their power. But he is at least consistent 
in his neglect of the historic side of Christianity. He deliberately 
rejects the name itself because it is personal, and adopts that of 
Catholicism in its place, as at once more expressive and not mis- 
leading. “Every one,” he’ adds, with a confidence which few 
probably will share, “knows certainly what a Catholic is, while no 
one of intelligence can flatter himself with understanding what a 
Christian is.’”’* : 

But even thus Comte finds it necessary to refer the fundamental 
constitution of Catholicism to one author. “It was really founded 
by St. Paul. .... All the essential conceptions of Catholicism in 
relation to dogma, to worship, and to government are already defined 
in his occasional letters, the merit of which appears more striking when 
contrasted with the intellectual and moral vagueness which marks 
the more highly venerated books by which they are surrounded.” 
With characteristic boldness Comte proceeds to sketch the process by 


* Phil. Pos. v. 212m. Comp. Pol. Pos, iii. 566: Phil. Pos, v. 241. 
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which St. Paul was led to achieve his work of sublime self-devotion. 
The spiritual development of monotheism required that its final phase 
should be referred immediately to a supernatural source. This could 
not be conceived under any other form than that of “an incarnation 
sufficiently prolonged for the institution of its essential bases.” 


‘Such a requirement appears to demand in the founder of the system, a 
mixture of hypocrisy and fascination incompatible with real superiority of 
heart and spirit. This difficulty could only be solved by an act of spon- 
taneous self-sacrifice, if the true author of the system were willing to 
subordinate himself to one of the many adventurers who were necessarily 

‘led at that time to attempt the inauguration of monotheism, by aspiring, 
like their Greek predecessors, at a personal union with the deity (dwinisa- 
tion). St. Paul vas soon led to treat in this manner that one among the 
numerous prophéts who best sustained such a character. A Jew by birth, 
but educated uhder the influence of Greece, and already become truly a 
Roman, he af first despised such a type. Yet while meditating on the 
construction pf monotheism, he was led to appreciate rightly the service 
which the success of arising sect would contribute to it. Thus preserved 
from all personal degradation, St. Paul was able to develop freely his original 
mission, the course of which caused him to feel the importance of the 

. Solution Which he had found in such a manner as to fill him with a profound 
veneration for a type of character henceforth idealized.” * 


difficult to suppose that Comte had not read the epistles of 
aul, and still more difficult to suppose that if he had read them 
he gould have offered such an explanation as the historical interpre- 
tation of their substance. Every lesson which they contain is 
inspired by the belief in an actual Resurrection, which was “the 
gospel which St. Paul received.” In this respect there could be no 
scope for “ idealization of type.” The question was simply of fact, 
and as such St. Paul alway deals with it. Whether then he believed 
in the Resurrection literally or not—if we may without irreverence 
state the alternative—Comte’s theory equally fails. If he believed, 
it fails because in that case he was not the author of that which, on 
his own testimony, was simply the application of external facts; if he 
did not believe, it fails because he is no longer free from that “ per- 
sonal degradation ” which is regarded as incompatible with his posi- 
tion. And the conclusion which follows from this crucial case, follows 
equally from the whole manner in which St. Paul deals with the 
Person of Christ. The intense individuality of relationship between 
the disciple and the Master, between the believer and the Lord, is 
not more marked in the Gospels than it is in the Pauline epistles. 
For this, no intellectual appreciation of Christianity as doctrine is an 
adequate explanation. Nothing but living facts can account for a 
devotion in which all the treasures of feeling are exhausted, for a 
faith in which all the powers of action are ennobled. 









# Pol. Pos. iii. 409, 410. 
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Thus Positivism again fails in dealing with the origin of a pro- 
gressive religious movement by the neglect of facts. It fails to 
apprehend the peculiarities of Judaism; it fails to apprehend the 
characteristics of Christianity (comp. § v.). But Comte’s analysis 
of the relation in which it stands to earlier and contemporary systems. 
is most full and instructive. His intense dislike of speculation for 
its own sake renders him perhaps somewhat unfain to the later Greeks, 
but it would be difficult to point out a general esti nate of the services 
which progressive polytheism—embodied in the twi types of Greece 
and Rome—have rendered to humanity, more just, or more compre- 
hensive. Comte falls into error here, not in the ahalysis of pheno- 
mena, but in the conclusion which he draws from thèm. Like many 
other writers on ‘the philosophy of history, he assumés that the con- 
vergence of lines of facts has a creative power; that à prophecy, so 
to speak, carries with it the means of its own fulfilmenty, that if the 
apostolic age was prepared to receive the doctrine of istianity, it 
was capable of originating the events out of which the dèctrine was 
drawn. It is undoubtedly true, that on a broad view of \the life of 
the world, the instincts of humanity, no less than the instincts of. 
man, are satisfied ; but that is not in virtue of their own nature, but 
by the introduction in due time of new elements into the old \order, 
whereby we are assured at once of its Divine unity and of its Divine 


vitality, 








Iv. 


Of the early victories of Christianity, of its conquest of the indivi 
dual, the family, the nation, Comte says little. Yet he acknowledge 
that it claimed universality from the first, and frankly recognizes 
that in the first three centuries it had: become so far matured in 
doctrine, in worship, and in government, as to be able to enter on 
the sovereignty of the West, which was prepared for it by the retire- 
ment of Constantine to his new Rome. If Christianity was based 
upon facts, this progress is intelligible. The course which it followed 
is exactly that which might have been expected. If, on the other 
hand, it was a mere phase of intellectual or moral growth, the direc- 
tion in which it spread is inexplicable. “The poor” were equally 
unfitted to receive and to propagate mere dogmas, while they could 
best apprehend and appropriate the personal meaning of a historical 
Gospel, of which the abstract significance remained for later investi- 
gation. 

The practical supremacy of the West which was Satna by the 
Papacy in the fourth century, was the beginning of the characteristic 
work of Catholicism—the establishment of a universal spiritual 
power independent of the temporal power. Towards this great end 
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the ecclesiastical organization of the Church and the fashioning of 
doctrine in earlier times alike tended. And in the partial and 
transitory realization of this aim lies, in Comte’s judgment, the 
claim of Catholicism to be considered the greatest triumph which 
humanity has yet achieved.* 

Thus Comte’s intérest and sympathy are concentrated on western 
Christianity, for Christianity in the form of Roman Catholicism is a 
social power controlling national life with a central authority. The 
other forms which it has assumed are to him comparatively of 
secondary interest. They are phases of doctrine, while this was a 
centre of organization. The causes of this fundamental contrast 
existed, as Comte points out, from the first. In the earliest age in 
which Christighity can be studied, it offers two distinct types, corre- 
sponding to the two forms of progressive polytheism with which they 
respectively /were connected—the intellectual or Greek type, and the 
social or Rgman type; and these two types only, for those polytheistic 
nations which had been subjected to any form of theocracy, were . 
essentially incapable of furthering the advance of a religion which 
was bas¢d upon the inherent independence of the two powers. 

Catholicism, however, included the results of the final concen- 
tratios of both forms of polytheism. It harmonized the social mono- 






It was otherwise with Byzantinism, the true type of Greek Chris- 
ianity. The tendency of Greek Christianity was to recur constantly 
to reason, while Roman Christianity reposed implicitly on revelation. 
The former was fruitful in heresies; the latter was enabled by a 
social instinct to repress speculative controversy. The incorporation 
of Judaism into the new faith offered a crucial test of the essential 
differences by which the churches were animated. The Greek 
Church accepted the necessity only after a long struggle ; the Roman 
Church welcomed it at once as a pledge of social continuity. But 
though in the end more hurtful than helpful to religious develop- 
ment, the Greek Church performed for a time an important work. 
It served to keep alive the intellectual powers of men while the 
Roman Church was absorbed in the work of organization. But after 
the seventh century, when Mohammedanism assumed the lead in 
mental progress,t Byzantinism sank into insignificance, and remains 


* Pol. Pos. v. 229 ff. 

t The explanation which Comte gives of the rapid intellectual and æsthetic progress 
of the Arabs, as due to the concentration of the work of the priesthood on these subjects, 
from the absolute nature of the civil power, while the Catholic priesthood were engaged in 
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to the present time, it is said, a signal monument of the impotence 
of doctrine alone to rule and elevate mankind.* 

This estimate of the Greek Church is a good example of Comte’s 
unconscious injustice. He omits all discussion of the period in which 
its great cffice was fulfilled, under the guidance of the Alexandrine 
school, from Clement to Athanasius, and characterises it by the 
speculations of later Fathers which really prepared the way for 
the retributive conquests of Mohammed. In other places Comte 
appreciates more justly the magnificent results, moral and political, of 
the labour of Athanasius; and a morc profound appretiation of the early 
Greek Fathers would have shown him that it is in their writings, and 
yet more ia their modes of thought, that we must look for those views 
of Christianity which include all that is true in the poxitivist theories 
of the solidarity and continuity of life. 

But wita a view to the medieval work of Christianity, Comte is 
fully justified in fixing his attention exclusively on ‘“Üatholicism, 
. rightly called Roman,” + and his estimate of its office is at duce cordial 
and just. The whole period over which the work of Chtholicism 
spreads is, as he rightly judges, from the fifth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. ‘This constitutes “the affective transition,” completing the 
triple preparation of the West for Positivism, and ending in an &xcep- 
tional period of anarchic criticism, which is now, as it is supposed, 
drawing to a close. Throughout this period of its power, 
spiritual work of the Church was seconded by the temporal wor 
Feudalism. As the one tended to the establishment of two powers} 
the other tended to the conversion of offensive into defensive wav 
fare; and both combined harmoniously together for the establish 
ment of the complementary ideas of submission and protection, o 
combination and independence, of social devotion and personal 
emancipation. 

No summary can do justice to the exposition in which these funda- 
mental ideas are elaborated. A few paragraphs will place the reader 
in possession of its main outlines; and in these I shall endeavour to 
state simply Comte’s own views, without any detailed criticism. 
What appear to be errors in detail are of little moment compared 
with the errors of principle, which will be generally noticed after- 
wards. 

To proceed, . then, with Comte’s analysis.t Three subordinate 
periods of nearly equal length go to make up the whole period of 
vital Catholicism. The first includes the fifth to the seventh cen- 











independent organisation (Phil. Pos. v. 320; Pol. Pos. iii. 471, 479), deserves careful 
consideration. 

* Pol. Pos. ili. 425 ff Phil. Pos. v. 242; 295. Comp. Pol. Pos. iii. 661. 

+ Phil. Pos. v 212. 

$ Phil. Pos. v. 233 f. Pal. Pos. iii. 417 #. 
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turies, and is marked politically by the rise of the new western com- 
monwealth, and socially by the growth of independence. The second 
includes the eighth to the tenth centuries, and is marked pclitically 
by the consolidation of the West by wars against polytheists capable 
of ‘incorporation, and socially by the extension of collective action. 
The third includes the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, and is 
marked politically by the completion of the western commonwealth 
through wars against monotheists incapable of incorporation, socially 
by the union of independence with combination, and spiritually by the 
last possible ae of Catholicism, as Comte affirms, in the 
introduction of the worship of the Blessed Virgin as the best repre- 
sentative of igen 

The last period—the age of Gregory VII., Alexander III., and 
Innocent Illy of St. Bruno, St. Bernard, and St. Francis, of Roger 
Bacon, Albeytus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas—demands a more 
detailed nofice. It witnessed in successive centuries the consolida- 
tion of the catholico-feudal constitution, its splendid triumph, and 
its essential dissolution. Chivalry from being an instinct became an 
institutign. The independence of Christendom was assured by the 
Crusadgs. Philosophy and science were again united in the hands 
of thé priesthood. Industry was furthered by the institutjon of 
guilds, and commerce was enlarged by intercourse with the Hast. 
But/ at the moment when the end seemed to have been attained, the 
whgle system gave way. The idea of humanity was exhibited only 
to De withdrawn. Activity was stimulated only to be found incom- 
pytible with the basis of religion. The military orders threatened. 
Éurope with a tyranny worse than theocratic despotism. The perma- 
nence of Islam was a recognized refutation of the claims of Catholi- 
cism to universality. The Church proved incapable of guiding an intel- 
lectual progress, which was become of more imperious necessity than 
moral progress. Social considerations were no longer capable as 
before of controlling the spirit or the issues of controversy. 
Industrial development grew'inconsistent with a theological belief, 
alike from the predominance which it gave to earthly claims and 
from the recognition of the fixity of physical laws on which its 
success depends. So it came to pass that in the thirteenth century 
the monotheism of Aristotle practically prevailed over that of 
St. Paul. Catholicism had created a want which it could not satisfy, 
and thenceforth became retrograde. The two elements which before 
had worked harmoniously together, severally usurped each other’s 
functions. On the one side temporal sovereigns aimed at spiritual 
independence; on the other side the popes used their spiritual 
powers to gain a temporal supremacy. The true sacerdotal spirit 
was diminished, and violence was used to repress spiritual error. The 
function of defensive warfare was exhausted, and military power 
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became henceforth a distracting force. An age of anarchy closed an 
age of hope. 

But the final failure of Catholicism and Feudalism to achieve the 
permanent settlement of life to which they aspired must not, as 
Comte teaches, blind us to the services which they rendered to the 
cause of humanity, politically, morally, intellectually. 

In the first respect, both worked for good equally by their 
organization and by their action, or, to use more convenient tech- 
nical words, statically and dynamically. The donstitution of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy finally extinguished the idea of caste by the 
right of free election, and the choice of superiors 
the same time the monastic orders preserved learning and maintained. 
the idea of spiritual unity against the tendency of nationalization in 
the secular clergy. Clerical celikacy’and the temporal power, which 
were necessities of the situation, contributed also most \powerfully to 
give consistency and weight to the influence of freedom apd indepen- 
dence.* In action the Church was not less beneficent. \ Above all, 
it established a general system of education for all mån, wholly 
unknown before, in which the true conception of history, seen in the 
history of the Church to be a record of the life of humanity, found 
its proper place ; and this comprehensive education of the yo 
supplemented by confession, the education of the old. The char 
istic doctrines of Catholicism were no less salutary in their worki 
The Fall, the Incarnation, the Holy Trinity, the Real Presence, fo 
indivisible whole, establishing the radical freedom of the spirit\nal 
power and the characteristic function of the priesthood. Even 
secondary articles of faith, on purgatory, the worship of saints, exclu 
sive salvation, were equally necessary for the fulfilment of the mora. 
work of the Church and for the independent consolidation of faith.t 

Meanwhile, Feudalism seconded the political work of the Church 
by the conversion of offensive into defensive warfare, by the decom- 
position of great powers, by the conversion of slavery into serfdom. 
But these operations, however congenial to the Germanic spirit, must 
not, Comte affirms, be attributed to it. Germanism was powerless till 
the feudal constitution was essentially formed by the action of the 
Church upon the Roman system. Whatever may be thought, however, 









* The influence of the spiritual power upon the history of Italy is given in a few 
touches, with singular skill: Pol. Pos. iii. 473 f; 639. Phil. Pos. 401, 404. 

+ Comte calls attention to the important fact, that as a general rule, doctrinal heresies 
have been connected with grave social and moral aberrations. Phil. Pos. v. 272. This 
may be seen in a crucial example in the relation of the Orthodox and Arian parties to 
the civil power. Phil. Pos. v. 270. 

Į This practical denial of the characteristic working of the Germanic peoples seems 
to be the most important political error in Comte’s analysis. He appears to argue that 
because the condition of the Romanic nations at the critical time was favourable to 
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of the origin of these tendencies, no doubt can exist as to their concur- 
rence with the spirit of the Church. Defensive warfare facilitated the 
conception of unity in independent nations. The Crusades, as defensive 
wars, were successful. The dispersion of power again resuscitated the 
sense of territorial responsibility ; and the relation of the lord to his 
dependents created land reconciled the conceptions of freedom and 
devotion. The establishment of serfdom prepared the way for the 
emancipation of labour, and, though remotely, for the recognition of 
the dignity of man as man. ` 

Morally, the adtion of Catholicism was yet more effective than 
politically. Teg great triumph was the transference of social 
supremacy from’ politics to ethics ; and this revolution it effected by 
its capacity for becoming the organ of general opinion, and no less 
by its ability Ao create concrete types of character which were fitted 
to mould the lives of the warrior. Each department of morality— 
personal, domestic, social—bears in it the ameliorations of Catho- 
licism. In the first, we admire the laws of self-control, and purity, 
and humility, and the condemnation of suicide. In the second, the 
ordering/ of family life; the just limitation of paternal and conjugal 
authority in contrast with ancient tyranny; the elevation of women 
by thë establishment of the indissolubility of marriage, and the final 
separation of the functions of the sexes. In the third, the modifica- 
tion/of the classical type of patriotism by the idea of humanity; the 
al* consecration of fortune and powers to the good of others ; 
systematic foundation of benevolent institutions, unknown to 
aftiquity ; the conceptions of solidarity, perpetuity, commemoration, 
Ithough limited by theological prejudices. 

Intellectually, Catholicism was less powerful. But during the 
period of its vigour it was not antagonistic to intellectual progress. 
By the concentration of the theological notion of inspiration in papal 
infallibility, it reduced it to its least possible dimensions; and in the 
same way it confined the range of the miraculous within narrower 
limits, opening a wider field to science. The vast Service which it 
rendered by the introduction of the study of history has been already 
noticed ; and the separation of the two powers offered scope for the 
separate development of theory and practice. 

But intellectually, and yet more, industrially, the adaptability of 
Catholicism was small; and failure in these respect soon became 
incompatible with continued moral sovereignty. It reposed on the 














their action, it must therefore have directed it. It would bo no less reasonable to argue 
thatif the clay is tempered for the moulder’s hands, it therefore shapes itself into the 
statue. 

Y The passage in which Comte discusses the subordination of genius to morality will 
well repay,careful study. Phil. Pos. v. 302 ff), s 
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idea of absolute knowledge, just as feudalism reposed on the idea of 
military activity. But th2 permanent bases of society are relativity 
and pacific activity; and so it came to pass that the transition from 
the one theory of life to the other could only be effected by a long 
period of “dispersive analysis,” of general decomposition, accompanied 
by the silent reconstruction of the elements of the new system. 

This deplorable and yet necessary period of revolution began in the 
fourteenth century and continues to the nineteenth, when, according 
to Comte’s sanguine expestations, it is to close irrevocably. It is 
made up of two great parts.* The first, including the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, was occupied by a spontaneous movement of dis- 
solution : in the second, rsaching from the sixteenth century to the 
nineteenth, the movement has been regulated by a negative meta- 
physical philosophy. Each of these great periods again falls into 
subordinate divisions, characterised by distinct stages in \the progress 
of the twofold work which they were destined to acc 
brief summary will be sufficient to show the general co 
revolution. 

The first period, though its character has been generally ov je 
is, as Comte shows, really the most important for the true unders 
of the fall of Catholicism.+ The process of dissolution, as ha 











from the inherent vices of the theological basis on which it 
founded. Thus the two powers became antagonistic to one anothe 
and each was internally disorganized. The papacy, attempting’ 
repression, was met by national resistance, and became fin Italian 
principality. In states the parties of the king and the nobles 
entered on a permanent opposition. And each power furnished a 
class of men fitted to conduct the work of demolition. From the 
spiritual power arose the metaphysicians, under whose guidance the 
philosophy of Aristotle—essentially unlimited in its criticism— 
triumphed in scholasticism. From the temporal power arose the 
legists, by whose efforts kings and national churches were aided in 
their resistance to the popes. 

The consequent spiritual decomposition of Europe followed a 
natural law. In the fourteenth century kings contended against 
Papal supremacy; in the fifteenth century national churches con- 
tended against Roman supremacy. The one age is symbolized in 

* Phil. Pos. v. 346 ff. Pol. Pos iii. 600 ff. 

+ No part of Comte’s sketch will better repay careful study than the sections which 
deal with this period; yet hero again it is most characteristic that he fails to appreciate 


the full influence of the revival of Greek learning. In that may be seen equally the 
germ of the Renaissance and the germ of the Reformation. 
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the residence of the popes at Avignon; the other by the council of 
Constance. The success of the first struggle destroyed the intel- 
lectual and moral foundation of temporal power; the success of the 
second struggle placed the clergy generally in a more oppressive 
state of political dependence. 

The temporal disorder corresponded with this spiritual degeneracy. 
The European states were left wholly uncontrolled, except by the 
equilibrium of force. The papacy was powerless when its sacerdotal 
mediation was most, needed. The ties of feudalism were destroyed 
by the institution of standing armies. Asa general rule, the civil 
conflicts of states terminated in the triumph of the king over the 
nobles—a compensation for the triumph of the local over the central 
power in the décomposition of the Church. But to this rule England 
forms an important exception, where the aristocracy triumphed over 
the king—an abnormal catastrophe, at once the consequence of its 
earlier history and the key to the peculiarities of its later develop- 
ment. Yet/ in both cases the essential result was the same. A 
temporal dictature took the place of the former independent com- 
bination øf the spiritual and temporal powers. 

So fay/the right of free judgment had been implicitly exercised. 

In the/next period Comte goes on to show that it was systematized 
strument of destruction—first by the Protestant Revolution 
in the sixteenth century, and then by the Deistic Revolution in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Politically, intellectually, and morally, Protestantism has influenced 
dern Europe most powerfully, according to Comte, if not for good. 
olitically, it has on the one side ratified the dependence of the clergy 
on the state even in Catholic countries, an issue which Jesuitism— 
a spiritual anachronism——was unable to avert; and on the other side 
it checked and modified the temporal dictature by vigorous opposi- 
tion to the power destined to triumph. Thus in France a Calvinistic 
nobility curbed the king; in England, a royal pope curbed the 
aristocracy. 

Intellectually, Protestantism was the first systematic organ of 
emancipation. Step by step from the right of private judgment it 
evolved the principles of absolute personal liberty, of the sovereignty 
of numbers, of individual equality, of the independence or isolation of 
nations. In this way it created an effectual correction to the tyranny 
of the temporal dictature. By sanctioning individuality it stimulated 
progress. 

Morally, its success was consequent upon the degradation of Catho- 
licism, which had become strong only against the weak. Thus, it 
upheld sights where Catholicism only enforced duties. Each of the 
intellectual principles which have been noticed had also a moral 
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significance. From the principle of personal liberty followed the 
necessity of repressing opinion by spiritual force only ; from that of 
popular sovereignty, the subordination of all to the general interest ; 
from that of individual equality, the dignity of man as against caste ; 
from that of national independence, the respect for small states. But 
in dealing with these questions, Protestantism was simply empiric. 
Dogmatically, its various forms were nothing but the reproduction of 
earlier heresies, which triumphed at last, because they were in har- 
mony with the times. Thus, from its inherent vices, it was incapable 
of giving rise to the final order. It systematised the exclusion of the 
spiritual power from co-ordinate political authority with the temporal 
power, and destroyed the sense of religious continuity by the depre- 
ciation of the middle ages. It tended to an absoluté concentration: - 
kings aimed at a Mohammedan absolutism; priests, at a Jewish 
theocracy ; philosophers, at a reign of sages. It sought political 
remedies for moral evils by extending legislation to manners and 
opinions. It so far unsettled the principles of morality, that at 
present practical disorder is only averted by the activity\of modern 
life. 

The spirit of criticism which was once roused could nd be re- 
strained: a Deistic revolution was a consequence of Proyestant 
teaching. This, in its first stage, was elaborated in Protkstant 
countries (Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle). Intellectually, it was the, last 
issue of ancient philosophy, absolute and universal in its method, 
with Nature for God. Morally, it was the construction of a the\ory 
of self-love, based upon the supposed unity and completeness of 
“J.” Politically, it was the dogmatic recognition of the subordind&- , 
tion of the spiritual to tae temporal power. When the basis was 
laid, the work of propagation was transferred to a new centre. Pro- 
testantism became unfavourable to further progress, and Catholic 
France completed the movement which had been begun. The school, 
of Voltaire achieved the intellectual work of negativism, while it 
respected the temporal power; the school of Rousseau achieved the 
political work of negativism, while it endeavoured to support a 
spiritual power. Even the Economists contributed something to 
the general result, by showing the incompetence of governments to 
deal with industry. 

Thus, according to Comte, eighteen Christian centuries have left us 
in a state of anarchy. Under the teaching of Protestantism morals 
have been involved in the discredit. of theology: the recognition of 
the solidarity of mankind has been lost: the sense of the continuity 
of human life has been destroyed: a religion based upon theology in 
its ultimate form has been proved incapable of dealing adequately 
with the material interests of man. If we are unable to accept the 
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consolation which Positivism offers in the “demonstrable religion,” of 
which collective humanity is “ the Great Being,” the present and the 
future suggest no grounds for faith or hope. The alternative is 
alarming, but, happily, it is not necessary. 

Without the least wish to depreciate the power and subtlety of 
Comte’s analysis, which the most meagre abstract cannot wholly 
obscure, every one will feel the two fatal errors by which it is vitiated 
as a complete philosophy of Christian history. It assumes that 
Christianity is one definite systematization of human life; and it 
fails to co-ordinate the individual with the society. It will be worth 
while to notice thése points a little more at length. 

By substituting “Roman Catholicism” for Christianity, Comte 
himself has emphasised the first error. In this case the epithet, as 
he notices, is of fundamental importance. But the normal positivist 
division of ouf powers might have suggested that the Catholicism of 
action is nof/the only Catholicism. There is also, to employ corre- 
sponding tefms, a Catholicism of thought, and there is a Catholicism 
of feelingf The Catholicism of thought was apprehended with 
general truth by the early Greek Fathers; the Catholicism of feeling 
is that towards which the disunited dinsches are now striving. The 
form in/which the fundamental unity finds expression is not neces- 
sarily he result of a definite design nor consciously directed towards 
an inÿmediate aim. It may be the spontaneous product of the con- 
currfnce of various efforts. Nay more; it evidently gains in nobi- 
in proportion as it is shaped by individual action and not by 
cenftral control. The character of any special civilization is leavened 
a corresponding development of spiritual power. Thus Chris- 
tẸanity is supremely fitted to mould for itself the organism which is 
est suited to meet the intellectual, or social, or moral wants of the 
age. Itis manifold in embodiment, though one in essence. It is 
not à principle of order, but a spirit of life. It is limited, not by 
laws of logical construction, but by laws of free growth. It survives 
the decay of one organization to animate another. The medium, of 
which Comte rightly notes the importance, does not communicate the 
impulse, but, within certain limits, determines the form in which it 
will be manifested. The doctrine is the soul of the constitution: the 
constitution gives the instruments by which the doctrine acts. The 
doctrine may degenerate into a traditional formula, and then its 
virtue will be gone; the constitution may degenerate into a mere 
series of forms, and it will leave the springs of personal morality 
untouched ; but doctrine and constitution alike regain their power 
when they are apprehended as the expression of a personal relation 
of the individual and humanity to a divine and human Lord. If 
Christianity had been only a system of spiritual philosophy, the rapid 
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descent of Greek Christianity into Byzantinism might seem to show 
that it was only transitory and essentially imperfect. If its only* 
work had been to mould new peoples to social order, the decay of 
Roman Catholicism might seem to be the decay of Christianity. 
But if this rudimentary discipline was to be followed by a multi- 
form training of separate nationalities, if the common education was 
to be followed by the special education of maturity, then it becomes 
evidert that the dispersive action of Protestantism, even in this 
aspect, was not a retrogression but an advance in spiritual culture. 
However imposing the apparent unity of the religious life of the 
middle-ages may be, it cannot be questioned that, socially and indi- 
vidually, the principles of Christianity are more powerful now than 
then. We lose the sense of their general action in\ the variety of 
forms through which they work. Yet it is obvious te i result is 
due to the necessary complexity of a later stage of society, for which 
the simple organisation which Comte desires would be equally inap- 
plicable, and destructive of the free development of the\ individual, 
in which lies the promise of the completer unity of the later phase of 
Catholic Christianity. 

The denial of this tendency of spontaneous action, guided by true 







and most characteristic error. He is essentially intolerant of 
duality. He has no faith in any order which is not the result of 
systematisation. Thus Protestantism, which in a philosophical aspect 
is individualised faith, is, in his judgment, simply destructive. He 
cannot see that it has a constructive as well as a critical power. ill 
less can he see that the free play of individuality is (subject to te 
necessary reaction of society) beneficial to humanity. Not only doed 
he affirm as a fundamental principle the superiority of public to 
private life, but he refuses to recognise private life as having any 
independent value. The man by himself is not only regarded as a 
member of mankind, and so pledged to the service of the whole, 
but he is held to be devoid of all personal unity and ‘unworthy of 
personal consideration. This exaggeration of a great truth is 
perhaps excusable. There can be no doubt that we have suffered the 
conception of the social destiny of the individual to fall into dis- 
regard. Itis the natural tendency of Protestantism to individualise 
where Roman Catholicism organises; but the correction of an error 
is not to be found in the assertion of the converse error. A little 
consideration will show that the highest harmony must be condi- 
tioned by the most complete evolution of the separate properties of 
the elements out of which it is composed. The dispersive criticism 
and construction of Protestantism is, like the social control and com- 
bination of Catholicism, transitional. It is not the final stage of 
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Christendom, but it is a preparation for it. The free action of the 
society and the free action of the man are included in the highest 
conception of human life. Both, as it appears, have been exhibited. 
on a scale sufficiently large to allow of the separation of that which 
is only occasional, or even disturbing in their manifestation, from 
that which is lasting and fruitful. Without presuming to imitate 
Comte’s prophecies, we can at least see with hope that the elements 
of a permanent synthesis of life are now offered for the future. 
Christianity has been revealed as a social power and as a personal 
power in the richest variety of circumstances. It remains for us to har- 
monise the idea of society and self, as they are seen to be harmonised. 
in the teaching of the apostles. In this lies the highest problem of 
philosophy, cae the most worthy aim of life. ‘The pize is noble,” 
as Plato said/ of the corresponding problem in his age, “and the 





It cannot be surprising that Comte should fail to apprehend the 
manifolf power of Christianity. He has wholly failed to seize its 
central/ idea. In his analysis, Christianity is the last reduction of 
Monofheism.* It is not too much to say that no description of what 
Christianity claims to be could be philosophically more misleading or 
more false. Christianity, while it teaches the fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of the Godhead, is most emphatically not a form of 
mohotheism. If we might venture to use a word not wholly without 
ayicient precedent, it might be described as Theanthropism. It pro- 
aims, not a conception of God, but a manifestation of God. It rests, 
ot on the abstract truth of the unity of the Godhead, but on the 
concrete fact that “the Word was made flesh.” The Incarnation and 
the Resurrection, as facts, are the springs from which flow all its 
vital influences. Its basis is not rational but historical. The dif- 
ference is obviously essential, both socially and personally. Mono- 
theism, if not purely subjective, can only be regarded as the inter- 
pretation of a revelation. Christianity is absolutely objective, and in 
‘ its latest applications is the interpretation of an actual Life. It does 
not concern us here to discuss the evidence for the central facts of 
that Life. As far as the philosophic appreciation of Christianity is 
concerned, it is enough to consider the natural consequences of that 
belief in its fundamental facts which is allowed on all sides to have 
existed from the first. The questions before us are, How Christianity 






* This most remarkable conception of Christianity is nowhere seen more strikingly 
expressed than in the identification of the teaching of Aristotle and St. Paul, excapt so 
far as the one was dominated by an intellectual and the other by a moral purpose. 
Pol. Pos. 429 ff. ; 433. 
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was powerful during its past progress? and next, Whether, if it be 
supposed true, it has still any virtue to satisfy the peculiar exigences 
of our own civilisation? To the first question, some reply has been 
given: to the second, some reply must be given now. 

It will then be evident at first sight how momentous are the con- 
sequences, intellectual, moral, and political, which follow from any 
belief in Christianity. To confound it in any of these relations with 
monotheism is simply to neglect its essential characteristics. The 
monotheistic and the Christian aspects of the world have, in the 
present state of civilization (and the limitation is \important) really 
nothing in common. The monotheism of Judaism always tended 
towards a personal manifestation of God, and so was vital and pro- 
gressive. The monotheism of Islam—the only true\monotheism-— 
was a practical expression of absolute fatalism, power 









life, and in itself inoperative and inconsequent. 
Thus when Comte charges monotheism with beingt “vague, 


The Resurrection consecrates potentially every part: of man t 
eternal destiny. It is not vague. The fact itself is a new 
added to the sum of human experience, and not an ideal expla\na- 
tion of difficulties. It is not arbitrary. The account given to us\of 
its character, by reconciling an unchanged personality with change 
conditions of existence, marks with the clearest possible emphasis the 
relativity of our present conceptions of life to that fuller life around 
us with which our life is still in fellowship. It is not absolute. So 
itis that Christianity meets the intellectual demands of the latest 
age; so it is that it introduces into life a principle of infinitude and 
a principle of unity. 

The moral transformation effected by a belief in Christianity is not 
less complete than the intellectual. When Comte speaks of “the re- 
markable conformity of all the forms of monotheism, when compared 
not only in regard to theological dogmas, but also in regard to moral 
precepts, without excepting either Mohammedanism or the so-called 
Greek Catholicism,” it is difficult to imagine a confusion more com- 
plete. The irreconcilable theological contrast of Mohammedanism and 
Christianity has been already pointed out. The contrast of the motives 


* The last characteristic destroys all the absurd conclusions which Comte draws from 
the absolute conception of a Being infinitely good, and wise, and powerful, which he 
considers to be fatal to Monotheism: e.g., Pol. Pos. iii. 445 £ ; 
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of action in the two systems of morals is equally great. In any mono- 
theism the motive of action must be obedience to a divine revelation 
or to a conclusion of reason; in Christianity the motive lies in 
objective, personal, human relation to the Lord, and through Him 
to all men, and, even yet more, to all creation. Comte himself has 
noticed in detail many of the moral reformations of “Catholicism” 
in regard to the individual and the family. If he had traced them 
back to their origin he could scarcely have failed to notice the bound- 
less fertility of the source from which they were derived, and have 
modified his condemnation of Christian egoism, which, wherever it 
exists, is, at least, essentially opposed to the spirit of Christian 
morality. 

But, indeed,/the potential perfection of Christian morality, both 
as a system and asa practical power, will, perhaps, hardly be ques- 
tioned.* é political significance of Christianity is more in danger 
of being ngglected, and by nothing has Comte rendered a greater 
service to modern thought than by the power and faith with which 
he has enforced the ennobling doctrines of the continuity and solidarity 
of humafn life. But in teaching these doctrines he has unconsciously 
only bfought back into notice what St. Paul and St. John declared 
to lig in the most elementary apprehension of the Gospelt A 
Christian, if he reflects upon his faith, is forced to believe that the 
lifef of the world is, relative to us, the evolution of one divine thought, 
angi that the sum of beings at any time form a whole, no part of 
which is independent of the remainder. 

But though these doctrines are thus set forth in the apostolic 
ecords, they have been long neglected, because they have been long 
foreign to the immediate religious work of the time. The tendency 
of Protestantism, as has been already seen, is to obscure the concep- 
tion of continuity. By looking mainly at the individual it is capable 
of neglecting these broader differences of thought and action which 
characterise ages and nations. It reposes rather on logical deduc- 
tion than on vital progress. It favours the attempt to establish one 
absolute standard of Christian organization, which is fatal to the just 
appreciation of historic development. ` Thus the notion of relativity 
or proportion in estimating the embodiment (not the essence) of 
truth has been practically set aside in the interpretation cf Jewish 
and Christian history, and theology is now paying the penalty of the 
error. As it has been argued that laws of the Jewish theocracy are 
directly and not relatively binding upon us, so many have supposed 


* This topic has been conclusively handled by Mr. Llewelyn Davies in his Sermons 
on Christian Morality. 

+ For example, the noble passage in which Comte enforces the moral destination and 
work of genius, to which reference has been made, is essentially a writing at length of 
a familiar precept of St. Paul, without its sanction. 
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that a generous recognition of the work achieved by Roman Catho- 
licism in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries must imply a desire to 
restore the same organization now. No conclusion could be more 
false. Exactly in proportion as the system was suited to inspire 
society then with Christian ideas, it must be unsuited to operate on 
society now, which is essentially changed. In a new medium the 
old life will assume a new form; and, as we believe Christianity to 
be universal, so we look confidently for variety in the modes under 
which it will satisfy the wants of men. To erect any one age into an 
idol is to deny implicitly that the Gospel is life. \To erase any one 
generation from our spiritual ancestry is to abahdon part of the 
heritage with which we work for the future. 

What has been said of the conception of spiritual &ontinuity holds 
true also of the conception of solidarity. The forms of modern con- 
troversy, and, in some measure, the conditions of modern life, have 
put it out of sight. Yet it is this idea, perhaps, more than any other, 
which is needed to restore hope in the face of some of the most 
pressing difficulties which are created by the contemplation of a 
humanity fatally divided, as it seems to us, by intellectuaÿ, moral, 
and social barriers. The Epistle to the Ephesians and the writings 
of St. John open out views of the interdependence of me and 
societies, which show how completely these latest wants of timd are 
anticipated in Christianity; and in the face of these revelations it 
seems almost incredible that the infirmities of Christians could efyer 
have given occasion to opponents to stigmatize their faith as egoistlic. 
Yet this has been done, and it is difficult now to recover the vantagd- 
ground which has been lost. 

Till lately a similar remark might have been made on the supposed. 
incompatibility of the Christian religion with the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the ordinary business of the world; but so much has been 
said and written in the last few years on the relation of Christianity 

“to “common life,” that it would be superfluous to show the capacity 
of Christian faith to take account of and to ennoble all our material 
interests. Nothing else, indeed, can give to them the dignity which 
that gives by imparting to each an element of infinity. The rapid 
acceptance of this view is full of encouragement. The ideal of 
Christianity, typified and potentially assured in the Resurrection, 
which consists in the complete consecration of every permanent 
element of human power and life, and presents the richest conception 
of an all-embracing unity by the most complete specialization of the 
functions of the constituent parts, is yet far removed from experience 
or theory. But as, individually and nationally, diversity is now 
recognized as a condition of harmony—and no one would willingly 
aim at dwarfing or mutilating our social capacities by enforcing the 
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adoption of a single form of action or government—so there are 
signs of the extension of a corresponding law to the higher pheno- 
mena of spiritual life. And in this respect the works of a philosopher 
like Comte, while they are professedly hostile to Christianity, really 
throw fresh light upon its universality. By a mode of criticism 
which no Christian could follow, a cold judge points out the successive 
offices and failures of Christian organizations, and, at the same time, 
by analysing the wants of man in the various relations of his complex 
life, unconsciously shows that the apostolic Gospel has yet the power 
to meet them. In/this manner he delivers the last “testimony of 
the soul, naturally Christian.” From without he can see what can- 
not be seen from Avithin. 

It would be easy to illustrate these statements from Comte’s theory 
and constitution of his new religion. In that, his recognition of the 
personal, social, and human principles, which Christianity enforces, is 
even more marked than in his historical discussion of the phases of 
religious pyogress. But to enter upon this new subject would be to 
undertake/another essay. It must be enough for the present to have 
pointed gut that the boldest analysis of the past reveals not, as has 
been supposed, the transitoriness of Christianity, but its divine power 
to satisfy and to anticipate the latest wants of man and of society. 
Brooke F. Westcorr. 













UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


O much has been said of late, both in Parliament and out of 

concerning University Extension, as it is called, that we 

no apology for bringing some views on the subject before our readays, 

most of whom, we apprehend, are likely to take interest in everything 
relating to our ancient Universities. 

Let us first of all understand precisely what people who use the 
phrase “University Extension” mean. In the mouths of some it is 
applied to the Universities regarded only as schools for clergy. They 
complain not only thet the number of persons seeking admission 
into holy orders has diminished, but that of those admitted a smaller 
proportion than formerly have received the benefits of a University 
education. They call cn the Universities to investigate the reasons 
for this state of things, and to meet it, if possible, by arrangements 
calculated to attract candidates for orders to an academical career. 
Others, again, hold thet if the Universities made the best of their 
opportunities, thousands and tens of thousands of young men 
intended for all sorts of professions and callings in life might be 
nourished in their bosoms. They triumphantly quote Huber, who 
tells us that— 

“A tolerably well authenticated account, attacked of late by undue 


scepticism, fixes the number of academicians at Oxford at 80,000 in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. . . . .. It is not extravagant, if Cam- 
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bridge was not yet in great repute, to imagine 15,000 students of all ages 
at Oxford and as many more attendants.” * 


It may be fair matter for question whether a writer who tells his 
readers that “when all England was decidedly Protestant, as con- 
trasted with the great southern kingdoms, the northern part of 
England was pre-eminently Protestant as compared with the south,” is 
competent to write upon English subjects. But of this by-and-by. 
We will take the two questions in order, and first speak of University 
Extension with reference to the increase in numbers of the clergy of 


the Church of Erigland. 


$ 
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It cannot be denied that of late years there has not only been no 
increase in the number of clergy in proportion to the increase of 
population, but that the young men offering themselves to the 
bishops Have been growing gradually fewer and fewer. In the five 


years onding with 1855, Cambridge sent up 1,099 candidates for 
orders Oxford 997, Dublin 190, Durham 127, while there were 521 


literdtes, total 2,934 In the five years ending with 1865, Cambridge 
sent 949, Oxford 788, Dublin 150, Durham 74, and there were 676 
literates, total 2,682. Of the year 1866 we have no account at hand. 
At the Trinity Sunday Ordinations of the present year there appeared 
1X0 candidates from Cambridge, 72 from Oxford, 18 from Dublin, 
Yterates 82, total 282. It is not likely then that the harvest of this 
ear will be much more abundant than heretofore. It is clear also 
from the foregoing returns that at Cambridge, and still more at 
Oxford, there is a growing disinclination on the part of young men 
to present themselves. Yet the Universities were never so full. At 
Cambridge the number of freshmen matriculated in 1846 was 441, 
in 1866, 572; the greatest admission, we believe, ever known. 
Much as the question has been discussed without arriving at any 
decisive result, the reasons, if we are not mistaken, are not far to 
seek. The state of church patronage is such that when a young 
man takes orders, he must make up his mind, unless he has a friend 
to give him a church or money to buy one for himself, to spend his 
life either in celibacy or else poverty so sordid as to forbid him and 


* Huber’s “English Universities,” i. pp. 66-7, Newman's translation. The worthy Pro- 
fessor’s successive computations remind us of a Scotch minister’s exposition of Samson’s 
feat of tying together the tails of 300 foxes He began by supposing their tails to have 
been each forty feet long. At this astonishing proposition one of his congregation gave 
a loud whistle. He gradually reduced his estimate, under the influence of successive 
whistles, to ten feet, and there ended the matter by exclaiming, “You may whustle 
awa’ noo gin ye wull, Donald; T'U no bate ye anither inch.” 
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his family all the ornaments and many of the necessaries of life, 
including in very many cases even pure air and clean water. In 
the Clergy List for 1867, the account of the patronage of the churches 
of England and Wales ovcupies a little over two hundred columns. Of 
these, churches belonging to the Crown and Lord Chancellor fill 18, 
to archbishops and bishops 36, to capitular bodies 18, to the Univer- 
sities 12, to private patrons 180. Take out from this list those that 
fall to fellows of colleges, to ministerial, episcopal, decanal, or 
canonical sons, sons-in-law, cousins, and nepotes in general, kinsmen 
of private patrons, and, unhappily, clergy who have bought their 
own churches,* and how many are left within thé scope of young 
men who take orders with no views before their eyes but the quiet 
and faithful discharge of their spiritual duties? We'lventure to say 


response. Can it be expected? A zealous man might say, “I am 









ten, fifteen years,” if there were before him, we won’t say 
tainty, but the reasonable prospect of ever placing himself so 
more favourably. But there is nothing of the sort. The most 
unless he has dignified or wealthy connexions, a man of ordi 
power can fairly look for is a church in the poorest parts of \the 
town in which the work of his youth has lain, or a very s 
country benefice. We assert that this is a condition in which f&w 
men would do right to place themselves. At three-and-twenty year 
of age it is immoral for a man to declare for celibacy. It is hi 
duty to say with Erasmus, “ Se nondum neque quid sit mundus scire, 
neque quid sit cælibatus neque quid sit ipse.” Ifon the other hand he 
thinks he may marry and by thrift be “ passing rich” on £100 or 
£150 a year, he must consider that he is not the only person to be 
consulted. Suppose he has the good fortune to get the sole charge 
of a rural parish, he will probably have a tight roof over his head 
and good air and water. But as regards the wants of daily life and 


+ The oath againt Simony, required to be taken by all clergymen about to be in- 
stituted or licensed to any benefice or dignity, runs as follows :— 

“I, A. B., do swear that I have made no simoniacal payment, contract, or promise, 
directly or indirectly, by myself or any other with my knowledge or consent, to any 
person or persons whatsoever, for or concerning the procuring and obtaining the —— 
of —— in the county of ; nor will at any time hereafter perform or satisfy any 
such kind of payment, contract, or promise, made by any other, without my knowledge 
or consent. So help me Gop.” . 

How a man who—or whose father or other near friend for him—buys an advowson 
and presents himself to the church, or giving a large sum towards building a church, 
makes it a condition that he shall himself be the first incumbent, can take this oath 
with o quiet conscience, we cannot see. 
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the education of his children, he will be a far poorer man than the 
humblest farmer in his parish. Will his wife be satisfied to live 
with none of the surroundings of a lady, to see her sons grow up 
clods, her daughters with none of the accomplishments proper to 
their sex, except the few that she can teach them ? This is the fate of 
a married country curate with a family and no private mears. In 
the vast wildernesses of poor habitations that grow up around our 
great cities, his case is much the same, with the addition of dirty air, 
dirty water, dirty home, and lucky if not dirty clothes and dirty 
food. Think of what it is to carry a delicately nurtured woman to 
Stepney, to Bow Common, to Ratcliffe Highway, with an income so 
narrow as to leaye not à sixpence to pay for a day’s escape from the 
poisoned atmosphere of her home! Now at present there are, we 
believe, about 1,000 clergy in England and Wales, of whom about 
rates. Of these 5,000 perhaps half may have private 
means or fair prospect of rising. The rest must necessarily be 
_curates or Wery poor incumbents all their days. Suppose that by 







se the total number of the clergy, remember that the whole 
addition/goes to this pauperised class. We maintain that to call for this is 


of zeal in the cause of the Church, touch this burden with one of their 
fingers. No doubt the soldier of Christ is called to endure hardness, 
bift not consciously to take upon himself a load which he must of neces- 
ty prove unable to bear, or to put himself in a position which will 
reak his spirit and unfit him for warfare. No apostle, no missionary, 
ever began his work with such a prospect. A young man taking orders 
may be fairly warned that he must be prepared to go whithersoever 
he is sent, that he must renounce all hope and desire of rising to 
eminence, that he may be called on to say good-bye to home and 
kindred, country and friends, imperil life itself in the cause of Christ ; 
but if the rulers of the Church call on him to do ail this without a 
reasonable provision to meet the demands of the body, they commit 
the fault of a general who marches off his army leaving the 
commissariat behind him. When a man is asked to encounter filth 
and starvation, he may well borrow from Hooker to reply, “ Inas- 
much as righteous life pre-supposeth life; inasmuch as to live 
virtuously it is impossible except we live; therefore the first impedi- 
ment which naturally we endeavour to remove is penury and want 
of things without which we cannot live.” 

In speaking of this subject an argument is often used, which, 
worthless as it is, commands, if one may judge by the frequency with 
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which it is repeated, considerable attention. This is, that a young 
man being sure of at least £100 a year as a clergyman, -has as good a 
prospect as any other profession will secure him. A barrister, it is 
said, a military or naval officer, may spend his life and never earn 
more, if so much. True, but there is this difference. The less a 
clergyman earns, the harder he has to work, whereas in all other 
callings it is just the other way. Did any barrister that ever lived, 
however short a time he may have been at the Bar, however little he 
knew of law, ever spend a whole week on his clients’ business and 
only earn two guineas by it? But a clergyman grown grey in orders 
may toil from Sunday morning to Saturday night ÿn the purlieus of 
St. Giles’s and earn less. Then, too, men have the i 









distinctly given to understand that, holy orders excepted, he may enter 
upon any other calling he thinks fit. But though the law may 
permit a clergyman to adopt'a secular profession, 
promises made at his ordination, and the opinion of man 
decisively against it for many to avail themselves of t 


man is pretty certain of £100 a year, or maybe a little more, 
see under what conditions he is to earn it. While he is youn 
single, especially if he has any-adventitious advantages of ap 
ance, voice, fluency, &c., it is pretty easy to get. But the 
changes marvellously when he becomes middle aged and uninterestifgg, 
especially if he is no longer without encumbrance. Then his broth@r 
parsons begin to inquire what children and what-private means, h 
has, and if he must needs confess the unhappy truth that his income 
is ni, and his children many, all those sweet rural sole charges with 
pretty gardens, grassy paddocks, and small populations, are barred 
against him as fast as Windsor Castle. He must be content with any 
curacy he can get, and we need not say it will be one with few 
material advantages. Indeed, we know of no harder lot in life than 
that of a poor clergyman, who, in every way fit for his office, but 
destitute of any uncommon gifts of fortune or person, sees himself 
gradually driven from one bad curacy to another, his wife and children 
pining about him, and with-no prospect of a settled home; and we 
grieve to say it is a spectacle that may be seen very often. 

What grounds then are there left for the expectation, that, sup- 
' posing a college to be founded on such a scale as to admit poor 
students to the advantages of University education on easier terms 
than is at present possible, such students would in general, or would in 
any large proportion, enter into holy orders? We believe, that were 
it possible to establish such a college, which indeed we very much 
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doubt, the students who frequented it would, like—or even more 
generally than—the members of other colleges, shrink from a line 
of life which, except to favourites of charity or fortune, promises a 
career of hardship and privation beyond what men can at the opening 
of life be fairly called upon to dedicate themselves to. Nor does this 
fully state the case. Suppose a man ready to encounter it. Would he by 
so doing be solely and simply devoting himself to the cause of Christ’s 
Church? Nota Bit of it. As far as he is himself concerned he may 
be doing his duty by helping as far as in him lies to improve the 
material and. spiritual condition of his flock. But if on the one hand 
this is good work, he is on the other neutralising it by the support 
he is giving lo a system it would be painful to call byits right name ; 
a system under which duties which should be shared in common by 
clergy and laity, fall entirely on the cler 8y- oe are hundreds of 






olders of great endowments to do little, and forces starvelings to 
uch. The frank impudence with which dignitaries will sometimes 
kegp their incomes and manage to shift off their work would be 
anhusing if it were not so abominable. We know a case in which a 
ergyman was presented to a living in the gift of his diocesan. 
here were two parishes, covering together no very large acreage. 
But one was rural with few habitants the other a little town. So 
this latter, though no part of it much exceeded a mile from his 
rectory house, he soon contrived to shuffle off his shoulders. It 
stands now in the Clergy List as a perpetual curacy with nearly three 
thousand inhabitants and £175 income. The parish this self-denying 
and industrious man retains for his special care and guidance, con- 
tains between six hundred and seven hundred inhabitants with an 
income of at least £800 a year, besides a most charming residence. 
This, too, although he holds great cathedral preferment. Did a case 
like this stand alone, it would be nothing to the purpose. But it is 
one specimen among many, and notwithstanding all the efforts that 
have been made of late years to reform abuses of this sort, we do 
not believe it possible to get rid of them without far more radical 
changes than have yet been attempted. 

Were such changes effected with reasonable care and wisdom, we 
venture to think that the present number of clergy might be found 
equal to the demands on them. Many burdens are thrown exclu- 
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‘sively on their shoulders which ought to be at least shared by the 
laity. For, after all, what Christian duty is there which may not be 
discharged by laymen quite as well as clergy, except only public 
preaching, and administering the sacraments of the Gospel? Lay- 
men are quite as competent as clergy to give meat to the hungry, 
drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to take in strangers, to visit 
hospitals and gaols. How far they do this in any fair proportion to 
their means, as compared with the clergy, may be estimated from 
their comparative neglect of the children about them. In a letter 
to Lord. Granville by Sir John Kay Shuttleworth, may be seen a com- 
parison of contributions by clergy and landowners of certain parishes 
to the schools of those parishes. About 300 landowners, receiv- 
ing above £50,000 a-year from their estates, averaged £5 each. The 
clergy averaged £10. A comparison of the percentage ‘paid to schools 
by London rentals and clerical incomes would probably prove much 
more astounding. If this is a Christian nation, no need\is so urgent 
as the redress of these ruinous inequalities.* Further, 
may be retrenched from the professional labours of t 
Take preaching. Will any one assert that it can be desi 







same pains they have done in enforcing it, in pointing out to 
laity of their dioceses the unreasonableness of the demand, not only 
would much unfruitful labour be spared, but far fewer clergy be rå- 
quired for the discharge of ministerial duties, For it is nothing bu 
the two sermons every Sunday that forces many incumbents of small 


parishes to keep curates. The great preaching place of a diocese 


ought to be its Cathedral. May a simple clerk dare even to look 
up to episcopal heights and hint that it may not prove impossible to 
devise means whereby we may do without additional sees? We must 
not, however, pursue this argument further. On the whole, we ven- 
ture to maintain, that with a bishop to every two counties, and 
21,000 clergy, fully one in 500 of the whole male population of 
England and Wales, and with work and pay better distributed and 


+ Ifany ons would see the full measure of misery and ruin inflicted by the careless- 
ness of landowners and farmers on boys and girls in rural parishes, let him ascer- 
tain by his own inquiries, or procure any authentic account of, the results of the system. 
of Agricultural Gangs. 

+ We may remark in passing, that the prevalent complaints about sermons would 
soon be silenced if people who did not want to hear the preacher were allowed to go out 
of church after prayers without giving offence. A clergyman might well feel that A. 
or B. entertained feelings of respect and regard for him without caring to hear his ser- 
mon. It is a matter in which every ons may claim perfect freedom. 


. 
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economised, the duties of the Christian Ministry may be discharged 
without increase of numbers. We doubt even whether, if there is 
to be any admixture at all in this body of persons who have not 
received a University education, they had better not be such as have 
got together what little they know in the usual helter-skelter way of 
common schools and ordinary intercourse with the world, than by 
going to colleges set on foot expressly as nurseries for clergy. These 
exclusive places aïe bad schools of life. Altogether-we can find no 
valid reason for fi ae new colleges in the old Universities for the 
distinct purpose adding numbers to the clerical profession. 


Î 3 
1 XX. 


We speak of University Extension in the broader appli- 
cation of the/phrase.* Those who so use it advocate the removal of the 
privileges enjoyed—or, as they say, usurped—by colleges and pri- 
vate halls/and would fain have any student who chooses come and live 






independent of all authority, but would be subject to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Proctors. Speaking for Cambridge only——we have no 
méans of forming any opinion about Oxford—we think we may 
savy that this proposition would meet with very little resistance from 
e resident body, provided they could be satisfied on two points— 
first, that there was a sufficient demand on the part of the country 
to make it worth while to run the risk of so great a change; second, 
that it would be good for the students themselves. In dealing 
with these two questions let us begin by appealing to experience. 
Mr. Ewart, in his speech in the House of Commons on June 5th, 
is reported in the Times to have stated that “the college institutions 
gradually overshadowed the University ; or, like parasitical plants, 
undermined the walls which they appeared to support.” He further 
states, that Universities in ancient times numbered their students 
by thousands and tens of thousands, quoting Bologna, Paris, and 


+ It may be as well to state here that the writer of this paper is not, nor ever has 
been, a Fellow of a College. He is a Master of Arts earning a living by taking 
pupils, and discharging such other duties in the University as chance to be allotted to 
him,—one, therefore, of precisely that class of persons who could lose nothing, and 
might gain a great deal, by the abolition of the privileges enjoyed by the colleges. It 
is fair to add, that having returned to Cambridge now more than six years, he has never 
known an instance of a Master of Arts being discouraged from living there, and taking 
an active share in University business, merely on the ground of not being a Fellow of 
a College, 3 | 
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Oxford as examples. We venture to doubt whether either of these 
statements is well-grounded. 

First, with regard to numbers—15,000, 20,000, 25,000 students, 
would occupy a good many houses. Where are the traces in and 
about Oxford of its having ever been a city at least five or six times as 
large as it is at present, as it must have been if these tales are true ? 
Where are the records to show that this was the case? Surely “300 
colleges and halls ” cannot have been so utterly destroyed that not a 
brick or a stone should be left to show where they stood, nor a shred of 
documentary evidence should remain to prove that they ever existed. 
We believe that a very slight examination of the matter by a person 
acquainted with Oxford would show that Huber’s statements (from 
whom Mr. Ewart adopts his account) are as ungrounded about that 
University, as it is easy to prove them to have ben concerning 
Cambridge. 

Huber, speaking of the thirteenth century and the foïmer half of 
the fourteenth, says :— 


“ Later times cannot produce a concentration of men eminent | in all the 
learning and science of the age, such as Oxford and Cambridge thén poured 
forth, mightily influencing the intellectual development of all \Western 
Christendom. . . In consequence of this surpassing celebrity, Oxford\became 
the focus of a prodigious congregation of students, to which nothing after- 
wards bore comparison. The same was probably true of Cambrid¥e in 
relative proportion.” —Vol. i. p. 66. 


Mr. Ewart, therefore, in taking Huber for an authority, reflers 
us to a man who charges the Universities with decay in ferû- 
lity ever since his favourite epoch. Leaving Oxford to defen 
herself, let us examine how far this is true of Cambridge. The 
former part of the charge is difficult to deal with because it is 
‘a mere assertion, dependent in a great degree on the estimate 
. he who makes or accepts it chooses to form of the names cited 
in support of it. We believe, however, that when the time is come 
for the great men the last hundred years have produced at Cam- 
bridge to be fairly appraised, their names will be found fit to vie 
with those of any previous century. Go back to a period far enough 
removed to admit of mentioning names without fear of offence, and 
you will find within fewer years than Huber takes, the annals of 
Cambridge adorned with the names of Taylor, Milton, Whichcote, 
Cudworth, Barrow, Newton, and Bentley. Search the annals of any 
University in the world, and it will be hard, we think, to find seven 
names within any equal compass of time deserving to be placed above 
these. These comparisons, however, are, at the best, invidious and 
unsatisfactory. It is enough to say that, as a matter of fact, no 
century has passed, since Cambridge existed as a University, without 
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producing an array of poets, philosophers, scholars, divines, and 
lawyers, large enough to redeem her from all fear of being charged 
with barrenness. 

Let us pass to the question of numbers—much easier to handle. 
Huber says elsewhere (App., note 14), that of 200 authors in England 
from the beginning of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, Oxford produced 140, Cambridge 30. As then he gives us 
no idea of what proportion he means when he speaks of “ relative 
proportion,” but merely talks of indefinite thousands, let us take 
that which this comparison suggests, and set the number of students 
at Cambridge at one-fifth of those he proposes for Oxford. This will 
scarcely be deemed extravagantly high. Therefore, when Oxford 
had “15,000 students of all ages, and as many more attendants,” 
Cambridge had 3,000 students, and a like number of people to attend 
on. them. Wee remark in passing that when “several students dwelt 
in one room/ and were not careful for luxury,” one attendant to each 





‘* The inquisitions of the Jurors summoned on this occasion present an 
elaborate survey of the town, the names of the proprietors of property, 
their tenures, titles, and rents being set forth with minute accuracy. 

“ Mention is made of 535 messuages, 76 shops and stalls, 5 granges, and 
granaries. Hence it may be inferred that the population did not, at this 
period, exceed 4,000 persons.” —Vol. i. p. 58. 


After then the wives and children of the burgesses were accommo- 
dated with lodging, where were the 3,000 students, or any other 
“relative proportion” to 15,000 to be put? 3,000 students! why 
they must have slept ten in a bed! 

The truth is that persons unused to take exact account of large 
bodies of people are apt to reckon numbers very loosely. We might 
quote De Quincey’s old Welsh woman, who told him of a great 
assembly of Methodists near Carnarvon, and in reply to his inquiry 
as to their numerical amount, said, “ That perhaps there would be a 
matter of four millions!” But to come a little nearer to authorities 
of the kind on which Huber relied, Stowe, speaking of the plague of 
1349, says that 50,000 people died of it in Norwich alone. This, as 
Hume, who quotes the statement, very naturally remarks, is utterly 
incredible. An authenticated document, such as we find under the 
year 1840, in Mr. Cooper’s book, is worth more than all the random 

VOL. VI. HH 
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estimates of chroniclers. We there learn that the inhabitants of 
Cambridge whose moveables were assessed for the purpose of taxation, 
* in that year amounted to no more than 432. This settles the ques- 
tion with regard to Cambridge, and although it may be very true 
that Oxford was more populous, nothing but sure documentary 
evidence will convince us that Huber’s estimates, or Sir William 
Hamilton’s shadowy “tens of thousands” (for he prudently abstains 
from any definite calculation) have the slenderest foundation in fact 
at Oxford, Paris, or anywhere else.* ) / 
But although we give no credit to these exaggerated guesses at false- 
hood, we do not deny that students in those days wer e independent of 
colleges. For when Huber talks of 800 colleges or halls he is dream- 
ing. They never had any existence except in the addke brains of anti- 
quaries. And this is the last time we will mention hiis name, for he 
really is of no authority whatsoever. But is it historikally true that 
the colleges, “ like parasitical plants, gradually undermined the walls 
they appeared to support?” So far as can be ascerkained from 
accessible records, we believe that as far as Cambridge is ÿoncerned, 







saa to be nn to place his facts if A in a light ink 
to the present constitution of the University. For ourselves, 
ever, we believe him to have been to the best of his power strittly 
true and just in his use of the antiquarian learning by the lighà of 
which he drew up his chronicle. Let us hear what he styles the only 
account of the origin of the University of Cambridge entitled to th 
slightest credence. He tells us, quoting De Blois, that in the year 
1110, Joffrid, Abbot of Croyland— 


“Sent to his manor of Cotenham, near Cambridge, Sir Gislebert, his 
fellow monk and Professor of Divinity, with three other monks who had 
followed him into England, and they being well instructed in philosophical 
theorems, and other primitive sciences, and coming daily to Cambridge, in 
a certain hired public barn, openly taught their sciences, and in the course 
of a short time had collected a great number of scholars. Butin the second 
year of their coming, the number of scholars was so greatly increased, as 
well from the whole country as from the town, that not even: the greatest 
house, barn, nor any church, was sufficient for their reception. Whereupon 
they-separated into various places, and followed the form of study of Orleans. 
Early in the morning Brother Odo, a grammarian and satirical poet, at that 


* Sir W. Hamilton does, however, set the scholars of Cambridge towards the end of 
the fourteenth century at “certainly above 6,000.” These exaggerations depend chiefly 
on two passages in Wood (i. 80 and i. 149), m the latter of which he says he can namé 
300 halls, Had he done so, his statement might have been more convincing. See 
Fuller's amusing criticism of.the stories about “our Aunt Oxford and.her 200 Halls.” : 
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time famous, read grammar according to the doctrine of Priscian and Remi- 
gius to the boys and younger sort assigned to him. At the hour of prime, 
Terricus, a most acute sophister, taught the logic of Aristotle, according to 
Porphyry and the comments of Averroes, tothe elder. At the hour of tierce, 
Brother William lectured on Tully’s Rhetoric and Quintilian’s Flores,” &c. 


The next occurrence on record is that in 1209 the University 
received a great accession of students, who left Oxford in consequence 
of disputes with the townsmen there. A very suggestive entry, for 
in it will be found the germ of the true history of the paramount 
influence of colleges. Wherever students were permitted to live in 
independence, quarrels were sure to arise between them and the citi- 
zens, so serious as to be intolerable. Under the year 1229, we read 
that in consequence of the disturbed state of the University of Paris, 
the king invited the Parisian students to come over into England, 
and it is p that many of them settled in Cambridge. With 
them, as might be expected, came like disquiet. In 1231 arose 
great dispuftes. On the one side were disorderly persons claiming 






Ar pacified by the exercise of the royal authority after the most 
vigorous fashion. From this time forth we read of constant affrays 
betfveen the scholars and townsmen, of a far graver sort than the 
mé@dern “town and gown rows” dear to ambitious freshmen, being 
if fact nothing less than pitched battles with the ordinary accompani- 
ents of wounds and death. Nor is it to be supposed that all the 
fault lay on one side. If scholars did violence to townsmen’s bodies, 
the latter retaliated on their enemies’ purses. In 1267, occurs a 
special ordinance from the king, “that wine should be sold equally 
and indifferently as well to clerks as laymen.” The grievance of bad 
wine at a high price doubtless went straight to the academical heart. 
The University seems indeed to have been hard pushed on all sides, 
for in 1276, we find a dispute arising between it and the Archdeacon 
of Ely, apparently a very cantankerous official, about jurisdiction, 
and settled by the authority of the bishop entirely in favour of the 
former. Altogether then there was reason on all hands why those 
who wished well to the University should desire to put students under 
‘stricter discipline, for the sake of their protection as well as restraint. 
Accordingly, by the end of the thirteenth century, we find one col- 
lege and more than thirty hostels, each governed by a master of arts 
as principal, already established, each of which sheltered many 
youths. The movement then which had begun so early as 1231 in 
favour of preventing scholars from living in independence within 
HH 
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the limits of the University,* had rapidly gone on and prospered, 
and it continued to advance so rapidly that in 1429 the Commons, in 
a petition to the-king, speak of the heads of colleges, and principals 
of halls, or houses, as, together with the scholars under their charge, 
constituting the whole University. How this can be called “ para- 
sitical growth ” we fail to see. How ‘great the disorders were that 
arose from free concourse of young men may be estimated from a 
passage quoted by Sir William Hamilton from the work of Cardinal 
de Vitry, who wrote early in the thirteenth century. Speaking of 
Paris, he says, — \ 


“Tum autem amplius in elero quam in alio populo dissoluta (se. Lutetia) 
tanquam capra scabiosa et ovis morbida, pernicioso exempi o multos hospites 
suos undique ad eam afluentes corrumpebat habitatores suos devorans et in 
profundum demergens, simplicem fornicationem nullum peccatum reputabat. 
-Meretrices publicæ, ubique per vicos et plateas civitatis, pass ad lupanaïià 
-sua clericos transeuntes quasi per violentiam pertrahebant. \-Quod si forte 
ingredi recusarent, confestim eos ‘Sodomitas’ post ipsos 
dicebant. In una autem et eadem domo scholæ erant superi 
inferius. In parte superiori magistri legebant, in inferiori mere 1 
turpitudinis exercebant.” 








sities without ang under the eee of some competent individual. 
It-is in vain to say that times are changed for -the better, The 
divorce court shows that among the very classes from which sich 
students would be likely to come there prevails at this momen 
depravity scarcely exceeded in history. And any one may see fi 
himself that the shocking sights the streets of Cambridge present a 
night are very little due to the presence in the town of undergraduates 
living under the restraints of a college. Let us turn, however, from 
the experience of the past to that of our own day. 

The University of London is constituted pretty much on the model 
indicated by our reformers. There are, we believe, no officers 
answering to our tutors or lecturers. -There is no pretence whatever 
of discipline. Anybody may come, pass an examination, and receive 
a degree. We entertain no prejudice whatever against the University- 
of London. We remember, twenty years ago, éxpressing to two 
medical graduates of that University our strong belief that she was 
destined to be eminently useful to the country. It may be said of 


' ‘# In 1281 the king ordered the Sheriff of Cambridgeshire to proclaim that no young 
student who was not under the tuition of some muster, should remain in the University, 
but should depart the town within fifteen duys. -At the same time the king commanded. 
that the rent of all hostels in which scholars resided should be taxed or assessed by two 
masters and two good and lawful men of the town. This in fact put them very ii 
into'the position colleges hold with regard to the: ‘University. _ 
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her now that, considering she is less than half a century old, she has 
achieved, if not all, at least much of what her most sanguine friends 
could have expected her to accomplish in that brief space. But 
where are the tens of thousands a free University is to attract to 
herself? Of matriculated undergraduates—some of whom having had 
their names many years on the boards, will never, we apprehend, 
proceed to a degree—she numbers under 3,000; of those who have 
\ passed the first examination, under 1,000; of graduates, about 2,000. 
We fear her modérn wisdom is not altogether proof against the 
lighter vanities of the middle ages; for an interesting page in her 
calendar discloses/a splendour of scarlet cloth and gold-coloured silk 
robes, which leaves Cambridge doctors far behind in magnificence. 
However, all honour be to the University of London. She has done, 
and is doing, a/work in many ways excellent. Still, we do not see 
where we areto look for that commanding superiority in her system 
over ours that should induce us to desert our old ways and enter upon 
of danger. For, be it remembered that small towns 
or Cambridge are infinitely more dangerous than London 
rge class of young men who desire to do right, but have 
gth to say “No.” In London a man may dwell after his 








ofj the University of London; for a very large number of under- 
raduates reside in different colleges scattered throughout the country. 
t appears, then, that parents do not at present see the enormous 
advantages life “independent of colleges” offers to young men. 
Turn to Germany, where student life is freest. Are either professors 
or parents satisfied with the system? Wemuchdoubtit. We have 
before us the particulars of a conversation which took place only a 
few weeks since between an eminent professor of one of the best, if 
not the very best, of the German Universities, and a distinguished 
member of the University of Cambridge. Neither party would be 
suspected of the smallest leaning to Toryism. The German professor 
expressed the strongest wish to Anglicise their Universities. He 
complained bitterly of the lax discipline which permitted men to do 
as they pleased in every point. Lectures even of the most celebrated 
scholars were thinly attended. Sunday’s debauchery made the 
audience of Monday, in particular, so scanty, that sometimes not 
one in five of the students appeared. To the inquiry how certifi- 
cates were obtained, the answer was, “Oh, they are given as a 
matter of course.” On the whole, as far as the professors of classical 
literature were concerned, he said there was deep and general 
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dissatisfaction.* If we do not go so far as to say that the total 
restraint of French colleges is better than this, few, we think, 
will dissent from the view we remember to have heard expressed. 
by our own college tutor on the day the freshmen of our year 
first met in the lecture room. Giving us a few words of advice, 
and explaining to us the rules of discipline to which we were: 
required to submit, he remarked that the object of those who: laid 
down these rules was to keep the mean between perfect restraint and / 
perfect liberty, to supply, as it were, an. easy (descent from the 
restraints of school to the freedom of manly life, and he. pointed out, 
that, after all, they imposed no severer check aren than a 
moderately self-denying man would probably lay down for himself. 
If it be said that all this might be done by the Vico-Chancellor 
through the agency of the Proctors, we venture to re} ly that no one 
will maintain this who knows anything of a University. These officers 
have already plenty to do. Besides, they are only in office\for a year or 
two, and knowscarcely anythingof the habits and tastes of an individual 
undergraduate. If a man got into a scrape, and there was 
tutor to appeal to, the only thing they could do would be to for 
quit the University. Here without any fault on their part would 
begin a course of monstrous injustice such as would soon rase an 
outcry throughout the country. If it be answered that more Proctors 
must be appointed, then they must be paid, and as this could 
be done by a tax on independent students, and that—if Proctors pre 
to take the place of college tutors—a pretty heavy tax, we don’t se 
where the gain would be of living in independence of colleges. Indee 
there opens upon us here a question too large to enter upon fully on 
this occasion, but which is a most serious one for the education of 
the country. We refer to the supply of persons to carry on the 
work of the Universities. At this moment, exclusive of heads’ of 
colleges and professors, there are not at Cambridge more than about 
200 masters of arts in residence. Even‘ of these a very consider- 
able number are incumbents of churches in the town, withdrawn. in 
a great measure from academical work, or else men aged or ‘infirm, 
who like living in a place where there.are pleasant walks and good 
libraries. Looking down the electoral roll, it is really surprising to 
see how few names there are of men who are not known either to 
be out of harness or to have as much on hand as they can do. The old: 
generation of fellows of colleges who lived here because they were 
fed and lodged for nothing has so utterly passed away as to leave 
scarcely a representative. The Times says the demand would create 






* Of the views of the professors of natural science on this subject, our informant did 
not happen t> have made any inquiries. The conversation in question was casual, as 
his visit to the University was not for the purpose of investigating such matters. 
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the supply. We doubt that very much. It is not every one who 
has the patience to teach. One eminent reformer records of him- 
self that, attempting to lecture a roomful of undergraduates, he soon 
gave it up in despair, calling them “a set of gibbering maniacs.” 
As he very frankly adds, “they didn’t like it.” We can easily 
believe him. The demand on the teaching power of the country 
has become, through the multiplication of great schools; so large as 
to leave, we shrewdly suspect, very little to spare. Besides, if men 
are to come here to be teachers, they must be paid, and then what 
becomes of the argument of economy? Found new professorships, 
it will be replied; we suppose. Professors must lecture a great deal 
more than they' do now, if they are to enable men to do with- 
out tutors, and there have been known professors, ay, even professors 
of divinity, who contrived to turn their offices into total sinecures. 
Nothing indeed is easier, if they be so minded. In cases where they 
have well ed their duties, it has for the most part been as 
Students rather than teachers. We could at this moment produce 
ee instances of men who, if left quiet in their studies, will 








urs in lecture-rooms, and they become at once useless. The 
an would be to have a body of recognised lieutenants, respon- 
siblef to some proper authority. The question recurs—How are they 
to /be paid? It is of no use to tax colleges much more. The 
refvards a place like Cambridge offers are so few, and incomes of 
ifidividuals on so small a scale, that it is impossible to reduce them 
uch farther. Would you insist on fellows of colleges residing P 
You can’t make them teach any the more for that, to say nothing of 
the loss of the great advantage which accrues to the nation from 
giving a number of active young men a fair start in life. No doubt 
some of them misuse it, but it by no means follows that a better way 
of employing college revenues can be at once devised. No human 
system that we ever heard of was so framed as to leave no room for 
waste, and a good deal too. The whole scheme in fact is surrounded 
with losses and disadvantages, and to crown all, it would assuredly 
increase expense. For colleges, be it remembered, supply rooms far 
cheaper than lodging-housekeepers can afford. Even at Trinity a 
poor pensioner may get rooms for about £8 or £9 a-year. Ifhe is a 
scholar or a sizar, he gets them for nothing. In fact it is quite an 
error to suppose that rooms are a source of large profit to colleges. The 
average cost of ordinary repairs of the domestic buildings amounted 
at Trinity in ten years of no unusual expense to over £3,000 more 
than the total rent of rooms.* Now, already lodgings at Cambridge 


* On the subject of University expenses, we refer the reader to a very useful paper 
on the subject in the “ Student’s Gude.” Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1866. 
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are completely occupied by undergraduates. In the month of Octo- 
ber college tutors are at their wits’ end to find rooms for the fresh- 
men. Under these circumstances. it is difficult enough already to 
keep the demands of lodging-housekeepers within bounds. Indeed, 
they say with truth that rents have so risen of late years that it.does 
not pay them to let lodgings on the terms permitted by the lodging- 
house Syndicate, and well-to-do tradesmen have in many instances 
given it up. If young men came here who had to drive their own 
bargains, what quarter would they be likely to get? Then there is ; 
their daily food to be paid for. We do not believe that many / 
English youths will be content with a diet of porridge and milk. 
So much the worse perhaps, but the fact remains thè same., If they 
are to have meat twice, or even once, a day, it will ke impossible to 
do it cheaper than it is done by colleges. Not long ago a small 
college found that it was losing heavily by the arrangements of the 
kitchen, and we can answer for it that in none is there aÑ exorbitant 
profit. Even at Trinity, where the cook is supposed to make a 
fabulous income, his profit is in fact not at all more than a rea- 
sonable return on the very large capital he is obliged to\employ. 
The truth is that English youths are, except in very few cakes, the 
reverse of thrifty. 

Lastly, setting aside all these arguments, and assuming 
moment that the scheme is practicable, we repeat the query, where 
isthe demand? We say without hesitation that there is none su 
ciently certain to encourage speculators to build lodging-housek. 
Our numbers were never greater than they are now, but how liabl 
they are to ruinous fluctuations may be estimated from the fact that 
although in October, 1866, there were 572 freshmen, in October, 1857, 
. partly owing to the war, partly to the opening: of Woolwich, there 
were only 318. In the great war of the beginning of this century. 
the army and navy so completely absorbed the increase of young 
men. of gentle birth, that in the year 1800 Trinity College admitted 
only-1 nobleman, 2 fellow-commoners, 17 pensioners, and 1 sizar. 
The local examinations have probably led, in some measure, to the 
apparently decisive increase that has lately taken place, while, on the 
other hand, they appear to show conclusively that it is desirable to put 
a limit to it.. Twelve hundred and ninety-eight boys, none exceeding 
eighteen years of age, were examined last December.. Of these rather 
less than a thousand got certificates. If we put the number of those 
to whom, means and circumstances considered, it would not have been, 
a ruinous waste of time to spend three years more on a general 
education, at a hundred, we are doubtful whether we do not put 
it too high. It is not worth arguing about. Everybody knows 
that few young men can afford to, continue their education till one 
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or two and twenty, unless their abilities are such as to offer a season- 
able prospect of success in the higher professions. Even after their 
degree, special preparation must remain to be done. For although 
a University may lay a good foundation for the exercise of the 
learned professions, and such trades as require scientific knowledge, 
there is much she must leave to be acquired by actual practice. 
Here then we leave the discussion. We don’t believe, as we said 
at starting, that the scheme would encounter at Cambridge any serious 
opposition, provided the Senate could be assured that good order 
could be maintained, expenses reduced, and finally that the change 
was demanded by the country. We are much mistaken if it does 
not turn out very difficult to prove any one of these three proposi- 
tions. It may be urged, Why not try the experiment? We answer, 
because even if it falls to the ground, it cannot be put on trial 
without doing Serious mischief. These changes are exceedingly trying 
to the Univefsity. They discourage young men of promise from 
; they perplex and weary those who have already cast 
ith her. No doubt great changes of any kind can rarely 







worth ? Just nothing. For they are sure to be youths of very mode- 
rat abilities, because there are scholarships and exhibitions attached 
tof colleges enough, and more than enough, for all who can show 
e slightest promise of literary or scientific success. True it is 
that man doth not live by bread alone, but true it also is that 
earning bread must go before anything else. Before he attempts 
to add any other given thing to his earning of bread, he ought 
to be pretty certain it will do him good. Unless his abilities 
make him competent to acquire and turn to good account those 
higher kinds of knowledge which it is the proper business of a 
University to impart, he will simply lose his time and trouble in 
striving after them. Hence, as a general rule, one could scarcely 
commit an unkinder act than induce a young man of slender 
abilities and needy circumstances to prolong his general education 
much beyond eighteen years of age. He is much better employed 
on some humble calling suited to his talents. Therefore every such 
man goes away, having gained very little to set against his loss of 
two or three years. There are too many young men of this calibre 
in college already. Will any one in his senses seek to augment 
the number? But some of our reformers seem to think it the duty 
of a University to furnish brains. 
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We cannot help remarking in conclusion, that the Universities may 
fairly complain that Mr Ewart’s motion was brought before the 
House of Commons at all. Not twenty years—a very short period 
in the life of a University—have passed over our heads since a full 
inquiry was made into “the Discipline, Studies, and Revenues” of 
both Cambridge and Oxford. We challenge any man to peruse 
the Reports of the Commissioners, and not be forced to acknowledge 
that the colleges furnished them frankly and freely with all the / 
evidence in their power, and showed a disposition to adopt such =; 
changes as promised to be real improvements. Acts of Parliament 
were framed, empowering such alterations to be made. How these 
will turn out, remains still to be proved. But no one will deny that 
the wisdom of some of them, especially of the relaxtion of the rule 
of celibacy to fellows of colleges, is exceedingly problematical. The 
day of trial will come when married fellows begin to have grown up 
sons and daughters. It is too soon yet to be introducing fresh 
changes. The question in its present crude condition wes fitter for 
a debating society than a legislative assembly. Above all,\we demur 
to the threatening tone adopted by some of the speakers. 
often now-a-days reminded that if such and such changes 








vague nt ns but by the report of a competent commissilon, 
that the Universities are not doing their duty to the country as well 
as they are able, and then use force, and welcome! We say witho 
fear of contradiction that for many years past, in fact ever since 
Bentley’s time, Cambridge has diligently done all she can in the way 
of improvement. The truth is that, as has been shown in so small 
a matter as the arrangement of the Examinations for the Ordinary 
Degree, it is a thing much easier to talk of than to accomplish. 
If, however, the debate was to be, some knowledge of the question 
might at least have been expected. Now we must be pardoned if 
we say that throughout the debate we cannot find a single good 
suggestion. As far as Cambridge at any rate is concerned, it was 
distinguished by an heroic ignorance which could scarcely be beaten. 
One would think that dynamics, botany, geology, were unknown 
here. Anybody who, possessing the slightest tincture of mathematics, 
looks through the papers set in the Mathematical Tripos, must 
see that nothing is more cultivated here than precisely that kind of 
scientific knowledge of forces in which practical engineers are too 
often deficient; and we should have thought that the aged Wood- 
wardian Professor’s geological excursions with his pupils, made de- 
lightful by an ever-flowing cheerfulness, must have been famous’ 
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throughout England. One would think too that University lecture 
rooms were close barred against strangers. Why, they are as open as 
churches. A large portion of the crowded audiences that listened 
the last two terms to the invaluable teachings of the Knightbridge 
Professor, were ladies. Now even the omnipotence of Parliament 
cannot excuse honourable gentlemen airing their ignorance at the 
cost of the public time. Sad to say, in point of ignorance, the debate 
is too fair a specimen of the most reckless session on record. Repre- 
sentative institutions are indeed on their trial. Lord Stanley’s ex- 
travagant laudations of the House of Commons quieted men’s minds 
for a time; but it is impossible to deny, that what with bribery, 
what with insinéerity, what with motives of self-interest or pique in 
legislation, there has been aroused a feeling of deep discontent through- 
out the nation! However the great measure of this session may turn 
out, no man prho can remember 1846 will regard its passage through 
Parliament Avithout shame and sorrow. Then a great party re- 
nounced a its previous convictions in deference to the statesman- 
like argu/nents of as true and wise a patriot as the world has ever 
is year a greater sacrifice has been made in obedience to 
of-hand dexterity. The finishing touch was put to the bitter 
contrAst, when the heir of that illustrious name, by a speech full of 
suchf jesting as is “not convenient,” roused’ the House not to indig- 
nation, but to—loud laughter. 
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La Philosophie de Goethe. Par E. Caro. Paris: L. Hachotte}et Cie. 
1866. 


We chose to consider the subject (which may seem one of co 
paratively slight importance) of the relation of Goethe’s mi 
to the Holy Scriptures, partly because it would lead us to see on ou! 
way much of Goethe’s character and manner of thinking, and that 
on a side, as we believe, which has not been sufficiently observed. 
And now, having gone so far, the second mode in which Goethe 
approached the sacred writings may be readily understood. The 
conviction that there is an essential difference between the inward 
nature and the externals of the influences which affect our moral and 
spiritual character lay at the root of Goethe’s moral culture.* How- 
ever the Gospels might contradict each other, the Gospel did not 
contradict itself. And in his old age, while his interest. in all that 
threw real light on the narratives of the ‘Old and New Testaments 
remained unabated, he shrank more than ever from the criticism of 
destruction, and attached himself more than ever to the inward spirit 
of the books. “ It is like trying to drink out of a sea to enter into a 
critical and historical examination of them. It is the best way, 
without farther ado, to adhere to that which is set down, and to 
appropriate to oneself so much as one can use for one’s strengthening 


* “The Autobiography of Goethe,” translated by John Oxenford, p. 443. 
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and moral culture.’* That Goethe found much to appropriate in 
the Old Testament we can have no doubt, when we remember how 
the beauty, simplicity, earnestness, and faith of the-patriarchal times 
realized themselves in his heart and imagination. And we may 
remember that in the Pedagogic Province of the Wanderjahre, the 
first religion, that which depends on Reverence.for what is above us, 
and constitutes “ the first happy deliverance from a degrading fear,” 
is taught exclusively from materials supplied by the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. It is worthy of remark, however, that the Jewish religion is 
classed by Wilhelm’s guide amongst heathen religions, and that 
Goethe, in his studies from the Book of Genesis, given in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, uses the plural, die Gotter, in speaking of the object 
of patriarchal worship. i 

But it was in the New Testament that Goethe sought the highest 
principles angl exemplars of moral and spiritual culture. He looked 
upon the for Gospels as thoroughly genuine, being assured of this 
by their fudness of light—such light as could have emanated only 
from the divine person of Jesus. The moral culture of Christianity 
seemed to him not merely the highest which had actually appeared on 
earth, Put the ideal culture, the highest that is possible for man.f And 
reverfing to“ Meister’s Wanderjahre,” we observe that the second and 
third religions—that one which is founded on Reverence for what is 
arofind us, and that one which is founded on Reverence for what 
is /beneath us—are both taught from the history of Christ; the 
ffrmer from his life and doctrine, miracles and parables; the latter 
rom his suffering and death, disclosed on solemn occasions in the 
veiled and awful sanctuary of sorrow. 

But how did the mind of Goethe— of Goethe “the great Pagan,” 
“the Pantheist,” “the Spinoza of Poetry,” “the Positivist” (we 
have heard him called by all these names)—stand in relation to the 







* Eckermann, vol. ii. p. 336. It is an important observation, which may be made 
here as well as anywhere else, that we must not repose unlimited confidence in 
these reports of conversations. We know that Eckermann was not unfrequently cor- 
rected by Gocthe for misconceptions of his written words. We may justly suppose that 
he now and then misconcoived and misreported the spoken words. We are not aware 
how far the doubts thrown upon the trustworthiness of Falk’s book are sustainable. 
But conversations of this kind are at best second-rate authorities. Much pleasant 
information about Falk may be found in Mr. Stevenson’s “ Praying and Working.” 

+ “Let mental culture go on advancing, let the natural sciences go on gaining in depth 
and breadth; and the human mind expand asit may, it will never go beyond the elevation. 
and culture of Christianity as it ghstens and shines forth in the Gospel.” (Eckermann, 
vol. ii. p. 424.) We may add the following on the Old-Testament Scriptures -—‘“ These 
stand so happily combined together that, even out of the most diveise elements, the 
feeling of a whole still rises before us. They are complete enough to satisfy, fragment- 
ary enough to excite, barbarous enough to rouse, tender enough to appease, and for 
how many other contradictory merits might not these Booke—mught not this one Book 
—be praised.” —MHMe:ster’s Travels (Carlyle’s translation), chap. xi. p. 211. 
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doctrines of the New Testament? Our reply must be—We do not: 
know. We confess, until recently, we believed any acceptance which 
he might seem to have given to Christian doctrine was rendered 
nugatory by the subordination of Christian ideas to a general system 
of-thought, which might fairly be termed pantheistic, so that the- 
essentially Christian elements, not perhaps without giving colour to. 
the whole body of thought, were yet lost as distinct objects.of con- 
ception, not to speak of faith and hope. But an expression of 
opinion from one to whom our country owes much of its acquaint- ' 
ance with the mind of -Goethe, induced us to re-examine the: 
matter, and while inclining still to our former conviction, it remains 
no longer a conviction ; we confess that we cannot declare ourselves 
‘decidedly this way or that. We have not settled how far ideas and 
feelings, to which the disagreeable word “pantheistic Ÿ is commonly 
attached, are inconsistent with Christian beliefs and feelings. We 
are unwilling to call opinions anti-Christian because they are ex~. 
pressed in language other than the popular, and we mS 







which Goethe excogitated in early life after the perusal of AX 
“ History of the Church and of Heretics.” In this the doct 
the Trinity and that of the Atonement are developed by whaû we 
must consider a pantheistic method.* But Goethe formed this tho- 
logy, as we imagine, a good deal in the spirit of an artist, and 
the pleasure of seeing what whole could be made out of a multitud 
of diverse materials, rather than for the satisfaction of his intellect. 
“‘ God was visibly with Christ and his first adherents, for the appear- 
ance of a new doctrine of love was a necessity to the people.” So 
spoke Goethe to Eckermann.t But he was then illustrating the 
general principle that wherever an actual necessity exists for a great 
reform, God is with it. 

‘ Schubart, like Hegel,” said Goethe, ‘“ would bring the Christian religion 
into philosophy, though it really has nothing to do with it. Christianity 
has a might of its own by which dejected, suffering humanity is re-elevated 


from time to time, and when we grant it this power it is raised above all 
philosophy, and needs no support therefrom.” } 


But still we do not hear a clearly-pronounced deliverance on the 
peculiarly Christian dogmas, involving the supernatural. “If I am 
asked if it is in my nature to pay Jesus devout reverence, I say— 
certainly!” But this is followed by words which increase our 
doubts :— 


. + Autobiography, vol. i. p. 300. -+ Eckermann, vol. i. p. 123. 
+ Eckermann, vol. iip. 121. 
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“I bow before Him as the divine manifestation of the highest principle 
of morality. If I am asked again whether it is in my nature to revere the 
sun, I again say—certainly! For he is likewise a manifestation of the 
highest Being, and, indeed, the most powerful which we children of earth 
are allowed to behold. TI adore in him the hght and productive power of 
God, by which we all live, move, and have our being,—wwe and all the plants 
and animals with us.” * 

Lavater, maintaining “ that every one must either be a Christian 
with him, a Christian of his sort, or else that one must bring him 
over to one’s own way of thinking,” at last came out with the hard 
dilemma, ‘either Christian or Atheist. “Upon this I declared that 
if he would not leave me my own Christianity as I had hitherto 
cherished it, I could readily decide for atheism, particularly as I saw 
that nobody knew precisely what either meant.” His own relation 
to the Christian religion at this period, Goethe tells us, lay only “in 
sense and feeling,” and he had not the slightest notion of that 
“physical affinity” to which Lavater inclined.t None of these 
passages help us much to a conclusion. 

But Gogthe, for more reasons than one, would have been unwilling 
to make he mysteries of religion a subject of discussion. Here it is 
importaht for us to bear in mind his view of the nature of faith and 
age, and of their mutual relations. He saw, as all must see 
re not given over as theory-mongers to a judicial blindness, 
thatfthere are two worlds in which the mind of man moves, has 
moped, and will move while ever he is on earth; one world clear, 
definite, positive, in which the facts and ideas can be established and 
Fyued from with scientific certainty; the other not less real, but 
obscure, incomprebensible, infinite, in which the facts and ideas may 
be believed, relied on, rested in, but not made the base of a scientific 
system elaborated by deductions of the understanding The first is the 
province of knowledge, of understanding, of the deductive and in- 
ductive intellect; the second is the region of faith, of feeling, of in- 
tuition. But do these stand opposed to each other, apart from each 
other, either objectively or subjectively? No, the objective natural 
world is everywhere encircled by the supernatural, and involved 
in it :— 







* Was wir’ ein Gott der nur von aussen stiesse 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse? , 


* We add here the rest of the passage which, it has been observed to us, M. Caro 
(quoting what we have given above) hardly with jnstice omits, as it throws light on the 
purport of the whole: “But if I am asked whether I am inclined to bow before a 
thumb-bone of the apostle Peter or Paul, 1 say, ‘Spare me, and stand off with your 
absurdities.” (Eckermann, vol. ii. p. 423.) Let us again remind the reader these are 
the records of conversations. 

t Autobiography, vol. ii, p. 9. 
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Thm ziemt's die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 

Natur in Sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen, 

So dass was in [hm lebt, und webt, und ist, 

Nie Seine Kraft, nie Seinen Geist vermisst 1” * 

On this we refer the reader to M. Caro. But now our chief point 
to observe is that subjectively, in the mind of man, the natural is not 
opposed to the supernatural, but each forms the complement of the 
other. Knowledge supplies the deficiency of faith, and faith of 
knowledge. And further, though the understanding finds no passage 
between the two worlds, communication between them is not cut off. 
No argument can be constructed which will prove the existence of 
God. Kant established that for us. But if the Understanding is 
impotent here, not so the Reason, which, reaching to the primitive 
phenomena of nature, and gazing beyond them, is\ possessed by an — 
intuitive sense of the presence of the Supreme. 
Here in a few sentences we possess a great body of thought. Let 

us proceed to illustrate it, making Goethe his own interpreter. Our 
first quotation is from that remarkable conversation recorded by Falk, 
which took place upon the day of Wieland’s funeral, and\ to which 
we have already referred :— 







nature held with God. I have not the least doubt that this dialogue may, 
in other planets, be kept up in a language far higher, deeper, and moe sig- 
nificant. At present, we are deficient in a thousand of the requisite Kinds 
of knowledge. The very first that is ‘wanting to us is self-knowleige ; 
after this come all the others. Strictly considered, I can know nothing: of 
God but what the very limited horizon of sensible perceptions on this platget 
affords ground for; and that, on all points, is little enough. Hereby, how- 
ever, it is by no means asserted that, by this limitation of our observations on 
outward nature, limits are likewise set to our faith. On the contrary, the case 
may easily be that, by the immediateness of divine feeling in us, knowledge 
must necessarily appear as a patchwork ; especially on a planet which, wrenched 
out of its connection with the sun, leaves imperfect all observation, which there- 
fore receives its full completion by Faith alone. I have already taken occasion 
to remark, in the Farbenlehre, that there are primary phenomena which, 
in their God-like simplicity, we ought not to distrust and disparage by use- 
less inquiries, but leave to Reason and to Faith. Let us endeavour to press 
forward courageously from both sides, only let us keep the boundaries which 
sever them rigidly distinct. Let us not attempt to demonstrate what cannot 
be demanstrated. Sooner or later we ‘shall otherwise make our miserable 
deficiencies more glaring to posterity by our so-called works of knowledge. 
Where Knowledge is full and satisfactory, indeed, we stand not in need of 


*' What were a God that impelled but from without ? 
That caused the All to revolve mechanically ? 
Him it beseems to move the world from within, 
To foster Nature in Himself, Himself in Nature ; 
So that in Him what lives, moves, and has its being, 
May never be without His Power, never without His Spirit.” 


Mus, Austin’s Characteristiesof Goethe, vol. ii. p» 198. 
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Faith; but where Knowledge falls short, or appears inadequate, we must 
not contest with Faith its rights. As soon as we set out from the principle 
that Knowledge and Faith are not given to destroy each other, but to supply each 
other's deficiencies, we shall come near to an accurate estimate of the Right.” * 


We have got very close to the living centre of Goethe’s system of 
thought. Let us not deny its rights, he would say, to any part of 
man’s nature; let us allow to Faith, to Reason, to Understanding, 

\ to each its own province; but let none transgress its province, or 
encroach upon the boundaries of the other. Let us not falsify the 
| scientific method by theological conceptions, nor trouble our faith 
with objections (which are no objections) derived from science ; above 

all, let us bear in mind that man is not born to solve the problems of 
the universe ; that he is not made for speculation, but for action— 
for action animated by love, and guided ever upward by divine grace. 

\ Let us give up endeavouring to demonstrate the indemonstrable ; let 
` us have done with arguments to prove the existence of an Author of 
Nature; every one now believes in God and in immortality : what can 
philosophy’ give us which we do not already possess ?} Do we not 
behold God in the life and love of all created things?§ Do we not 
become/ conscious of the breathings of his Spirit in the coming of all 
good And all great thoughts, which no man can rightly call his own ? || 

e not discern Him with our reason behind the primitive pheno- 
mera of nature? {| Doesnature conceal God ? Nay, but does it not 
reYeal Him ?** Let us be grateful to Kant for drawing the limits 







* Mrs. Austin’s “ Characteristics of Goethe,” vol. i. pp. 34—86. ' 

t “Faust,” the two parts studied together. And here let us beg all readers of tho 
First Part alone not to open their lips on the subject of this great dramatic mystery. If 
they speak, they are bound to pronounce it, as Lamennais did (“De l'Art et du Beau,” 
p. 285), “ the denial of God, the affirmation of evil, of evil infinite and eternal.’ Tho 
words of the Divine speaker in the Prologue find no sufficient accomplishment. But the 
First Part is a fragment—the episode of Margaret, which is sometimes taken for the 
whole—but a part of a part. It is fortunate that the English reader can now make 
himself acquainted with Goethe’s work almost as if the original were before him. For the 
First Part there are Miss Swanwick, Dr. Anster, Mr. Theodore Martin, and many others. 
For the Second, Dr. Anster again. We believe it is not too much to say that the two 
greatest gifts in the way of poetry to English readers for fifty years past have been two 
translations—Cary’s “ Dante” and Anster’s “ Faustus.” But no one mind can bring 
over the whole of Goethe for us; and we trust Mr. Martin will complete his translation 
of the Second Part (of which portions have been printed for private circulation), and 
make it a public possession. 

Ÿ Eckermann, vol. ii. p. 193. $ Ib., vol. ii. pp. 34, 35, 348, 349, 398. 

|] Ib., vol. ii. p. 48. 4 Ib., vol. ii. pp. 181, 132, 352. 

** « Jacobi ‘On divine Things’ (Von den gottlichen Dingen) was painful to me. How 
could the book of so dearly-loved a friend be welcome, wherein I found this thesis per- 
vading the whole,—that Nature concealed God? Could it be otherwise than that, with 
my manner of viewing things (both innately and by exercise, genuine and deep), which 
had taught me to see God in Nature, and Nature in God, indissolubly, so that this mode 
of conception was become the basis of my whole existence ;—could it be otherwise than 
that the expression of so strange, one-sided, and narrow an opinion must for ever sever 
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beyond which the human intellect cannot penetrate. We do not 
need to seek delusive evidence of the understanding for that which 
is the inevitable affirmation of the reason.* 

But man, declared Goethe, is born not to solve the problems of the 
universe, but “to find out where the problem begins, and then to 
restrain himself within the limits of the comprehensible.” + Action, 
not speculation, is the law of his nature. It is the essential character 
of the Spirit of evil that he is the Spirit of negation. Even Homun- 
culus in his glass phial, who is only becoming, not yet become, is higher 
than Mephistopheles, because he has a tendency to a useful activity. 
If any opinion does not assist or ennoble our practical energies 
(interpreting the word “ practical” liberally), let us beware of in- 
dulging ourselves too freely in its contemplation. Even the idea 
of immortality, firmly as we must needs hold to it,'should not be 
permitted to occupy a large place in the thoughts of ‘a\man who has 
“ something regular to do here.” We shall arrive in, the future 
world by and by, when it will become the present: méantime we 
are in this present world of our own.§ It is not a religion of the 









have had that till the present time, and wrangled enough ab 
theories. On some future day, the pure doctrine and love of 


me intellectually from this most noble man, whose heart I loved and reverenced?\— 
“Tag-und-Jahres Hefte,” A.n. 1811; translated in Mrs. Austin’s “Characteristics \of 
Goethe,” vol. ii. p. 197. 

+ Eckermann, vol. ii. pp. 193, 348. On Faith and Knowledge we must add a passag 
from Dichtung und Wahrheit :—‘‘ The contest between faith and knowledge was not yet 
the order of the day; but the two words, and the ideas connected with them, occa- 
sionally came forward, and the true haters of the world maintained that one was as little 
to be relied on as the other. Accordingly I took pleasure in declaring in favour of both, 
though without being able to gain the assent of my‘friends. In Faith, I said, everything 
depends on the fact of believing ; whas is believed is perfectly indifferent. Faith is a 
profound sense of security for the present and future, and this assurance springs from 
confidence in an immense, all-powerful, and inscrutable Being. The firmness of this 
confidence is the one grand point; but what we think of this Being depends on other 
faculties, or even on circumstances, and is wholly indifferent. Faith is a holy vessel into 
which every one stands ready to pour his feelings, ‘his understanding, his imagination, as 
perfectly as he can. With Knowledge it is directly the opposite. There the point is not 
whether we know, but what we know, how much we know, and how well we know it.” 
(Autobiography, vol. ii. p. 15.) But cbserve the qualifying sentence which follows :— 
“Half-truths of this kind, and the errors which arise from them, may, when poetically ex- 
hibited, be exciting and entertaining, but in life they disturb and confuse conversation.” 
We have not the original by us, and trust to Mr. Morrison’s translation. But, if it be 
faithful, we have no light censure to bestow on M. Caro (p. 30) and Mr. Lewes, in his 
“Life of Goethe” (p. 166), for omitting the sentence last quoted, and leaving their 
readers to suppose Goethe’s “ half-trath” was taken by him for the whole. 

+ Eckermann, vol. i. p. 272. ` t Ib., vol. ii. p. 198. 

§ Ib., vol. i. pp. 135, 136, 161 ; vol ii. pp. 193, 194 ; and compare Mrs. Austin’s “ Cha- 
racteristics,” vol i. pp. 68—78. , 
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we shall have advanced “ from a Christianity of words and faith to a 

Christianity of feeling and action.”* And, after all, how little do 

we know of the Divine? ‘ What can our narrow ideas tell us of the 

Highest Being? Should I, like a Turk, name it by a hundred names, 

I should still fall short, and, in comparison with such boundless 

attributes, have said nothing.”+ Above all, what can the multitude, 

who yet have spiritual lives to live, what can they know of theological’ 
dogmas ? 


“Tt is difficult to foresee the end of those unpiofitable and unpleasing 
mental vagaries which have arisen among us since the Reformation. . . 
The mysteries, and especially the dogmas, of the Christian religion are 
allied to subjects of the deepest and most intricate philosophy; and it is 
only the positive dress with which it is invested that distinguishes the 
former from the latter. . . . The interpretation of the sacred treasures of 
\ theology and metaphysics to the vulgar cannot go beyond a very narrow 

circle of*practi¢al action. The multitude, however, are never so well satis- 

fied as when they can repeat in a yet louder tone the loud declamations of 

some few who give the cry... . The results of philosophy, politics, and 

religion ought certainly to be brought home to the people; but we ought 
pt to exalt the mass into philosophers, priests, or politicians. 
Tt is of ng avail.” f 







ifgness to unite himself in faith and worship with his Protestant 
-countrymen, if only the spirit of their Church were such as he 
beljeved tended truly to edification :— 

‘Tf Protestants sought to define more clearly what ought to be loved, 
dgno, and taught ; if they imposed an inviolable reverential silence on the 
ysteries of religion, without compelling any man to assent to dogmas tor- 
tured with afflicting presumption, into a conformity to this or that rule; if 
they carefully refrained from degrading it in the eyes of the many by ill- 
timed ridicule, or from bringing it into danger by indiscreet denial ; I should 
myself be the first to visit the Church of my brethren in religion with sincere 
heart, and to submit myself with willing edification to the general, practical 
confession of a faith which connected itself so immediately with action.” § 


This is spoken from the centre of Goethe’s world of thought and 
feeling. The shallowness, presumption, violence, and strife of half- 
education with a theological tendency shocked his practical and 
reverential spirit. Jt is not discussions on the gigantic problems of 
theology, nor an exposure and pulling about of the divine mysteries 
of religion, which men need to make them better; but a wise, re- 
stricted activity, love, benevolence, and beneficence, which shall show 
itself in the most useful way, by exciting those around us to activity 
suitable to their several characters, and a profound reverence for all 


x Eckermann, vol. ii. pp. 424, 426. 
+ Ib., vol. ii. p. 863. Compare Faust’s Confession of Faith, Wer darf ihn nennen, ĝe. 
t Mrs. Austin’s “ Characteristics of Goethe,” vol. i. pp. 100—102, 
- § Ib., vol. i. pp. 102, 108. 
112 
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sacred and all common things. The want of reverence in every 
dogmatic attempt at definition of the nature and attributes of God— 
this was what struck Goethe. 
“Who can name Him, and, knowing what he says, 
Say, ‘I believe in Him?’ And who can feel, 
And with self-viclence, to conscious wrong 
Hardening his heart, say, ‘I believe Him not?’”’ * 

In this deep reverence of Goethe’s nature, and in this.his sense of 
the inadequacy of words to express the highest ideas of the reason, 
or those feelings of thé heart which appear when God is nearest, we 
find some explanation of his glorifying of silence, and also of his 
tendency to symbolism :— 

“People treat the divine name,” said he, “as if that incomprehensible 
and most high Being, who is even beyond the reach of thought, were only 
their equal. Otherwise, they would not say, the Lord God, the dear God, 
the good God. This expression becomes to them, especially to thé clergy, 
who have it daily in their mouths, a mere phrase, a barren name, to which 
no thought is attached whatever. If they were impressed by 
they would be dumb, and, through veneration, unwilling to nam 
And, to return to the Pedagogic Province, we may reme 
it is explained to Wilhelm that “well-formed, healthy 
bring much into the world with them,” to unfold which 
business of education; but one thing “on which all depen 
making man in every point a man,” no child brings with him Ñ 
the world—and this one thing is Reverence.t To communicate t 
the object of all religions; reverence for whati is above, around, 
beneath us—yes, even for the contradictory, the hated, thè avoide 
and, finally, reverence for our own selves. “To fear is easy, bu 
grievous; to revere is difficult, but satisfactory.” The highest punish- 
ment that could be inflicted on the pupils was to forbid them to salute 
the Overseer, and so declare them unworthy to show reverence. And 
here is what Goethe has written on the most sacred subject of all : — 

‘6 Permit me one question,” said Wilhelm, ‘as you have set up the life of 
this divine Man for a pattern and example, have you likewise selected his 
sufferings, his death, as a model of exalted patience?’ ‘ Undoubtedly we 
have,’ replied the Eldest. ‘Of this we make no secret; but we draw a veil 
over those sufferings, even because we reverence them so highly. We hold 
it a damnable audacity to bring forth that torturing cross and the Holy One 
who suffers on it, or to expose them to the light of the sun, which hid its 
face when a reckless world forced such a sight on it; to take these 
mysterious secrets, in which the divine depth of Sorrow lies hid, and play 
with them, fondle them, trick them out, rest not till the most reverend of 
all solemnities appears vulgar and paltry.’ ’§ 










* Anster's “ Faustus,” Part I. pp. 235, 236. 

+ Eckermann, vol. i. p. 110. 

t May we not here find a hint for explaining some peculiarities of the disposition of 
Homunculus ? 
. $ Carlyle’s translation of “ Wilhelm Meister,” vol. ii. p. 214. 
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And yet one chief cause which makes men conscious of the infinite 
distance between themselves and God was little operative, we believe, 
in the soul of Goethe. A burden under which mankind long groaned 
in darkness, from which deliverance was sought with tears and 
prayers in all countries and in every age, a burden felt with ‘most 
crushing weight by spirits the noblest, by Paul, by à Kempis, by 
Luther, by Francis, was, we think, never known as a burden to 
Goethe. The absence of any deep sense of sin in Goethe’s nature 
may be but the result and symptom of some larger underlying want. 
It would be easy to connect it with the pantheistic character of his 
thinking; it would be easy to show how inconsistent it is with a 
realization of the awful superintendence of a Holy Sovereign or 
Father. It would have been easy also to have shown how the 

\ peculiarity of Goethe’s feeling of reverence falls in beiter with a 
\ pantheistic religion (each time we use this word its vagueness pains 
\ us), than with the religion of Christ. We prefer, however, to look 
on these asin harmony indeed with his philosophy, but not as results 
from it—rather as results from certain great elementary tendencies 
of Goethe’s character, which were also the determining causes of his 
philosgphy. But not to go deeper than the fact of this slight 







recog/nition of sin, and the consequent deficiency of moral indigna- 
tionf (contrast Goethe in this respect with Dante), it seems to us that, 
coyisequently, no adequate feeling of the significance of the Christian 


ligion was possible to Goethe. Looking at the matter historically, 
e find there is such a thing as the Christian character, as there are the 
Stoical, the Epicurean, the Hedonistic characters; and a number of 
emotions which exist highly developed in persons recognised as 
possessing the Christian character, appear to have been unformed or 
obsolete (in the zoological sense) in Goethe’s nature. While, then, 
we remember that Goethe never placed himself consciously in oppo- 
sition to revelation or Christianity, and bear in mind the words, “he 
that is not against us is on our side,” we are of opinion that the man, 
as the boy, “kept chiefly to the first article of belief;” and as M. 
Caro calls him an exoteric Spinozist, so we can venture to call him 
no more than an exoteric Christian. 

We have not far to seek for evidence of Goethe’s personal in- 
acquaintance with the remarkable emotions produced by a conscious- 
ness of guilt before God. We have observed how the sacrifice of the 
Boy was free from any propitiatory intention. Once, indeed, Goethe 
confesses to a hypochondriacal fear excited by the words which 
declare that he who unworthily partakes of the Communion, “ eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself.” But generally, while “ con- 
scious of many failings,” he was “ conscious of no great faults ;”” and 
that very consciousness “diminished them, since it directed me to 
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the moral strength which lay within me, and which, with resolution 
and perseverance, was at last to become master over the old Adam.” * 
In his speculations suggested by Arnold, the origin of evil, “the 
whole mischief, if we may call it so,” is explained by the expansion 
and concentration of the Divine Being, and its emanations. In the 
account of Goethe’s connection with Fraiilem von Klettenberg, given. 
in the eighth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit, we read how she 
assured him that the restlessness of his heart proceeded from his 
having “no reconciled God.” Goethe’s comment, declaring his 
feeling on this subject “ from his youth up,” is too light, or else. too 
bold and presumptuous, to find a place on our page.t “Into one of the 
chief Lutheran. doctrines,” he writes elsewhere, “ which has been still 
more sharpened by the Hernhuters—namely, that of regarding the 
sinful principle as predominant in man—-I endeavoured. to accommo- 
date myself, but without remarkable success.” § And ulti ately, what 
separated him from the Moravian brethren, à so whose con any he had Í 






on Goethe, and that he expresses himself in a reverent sirit, 
acknowledges the “ hereditary imperfections of man,” and the nked 
of divine grace to animate the germ of good which our natuke 
contains :||— 


“Nothing therefore remained for me,” Goethe proceeds, ‘ but to part 
from this society ; and as my love of the Holy Scriptures, as well as of the 
Founder of Christianity and its early professors, could not be taken from me, 
I formed a Christianity for my private use, and sought to establish and 
build it up by an attentive study of history and a careful observation of 
those who were favourable to my opinion.” 


There is an amusing passage in Eckermann which shows us 
incidentally that Goethe’s feelings in old age remained much the 
same. Goethe is assuming the ‘Mephistopheles mien and tone, and 
picturing himself born in England :— 


€4Tf I had been born in England I should have been a rich Duke, or 
rather, a Bishop with £30,000 a year.’ ‘Very good,’ returned I; ‘but if, 
by chance, you had not drawn the great prize, but a blank ?—there are so 


* Autobiography, vol. i. p. 248. + Ib., vol. i. p. 300. 

ł Tb., vol. i. p. 291. § Ib., vol. i. p. 444. 

{| Tb., vol. ii. pp. 32—35. The whole most interesting passage should be read. 
Observe the historical tendency coming out in his vigorous study of Church history ; 
and observe also this characteristic remark: “I now saw more clearly how these 
two irreconcilable opinions had fluctuated in favour through whole centuries, and had 
been embraced and acknowledged by different men, according as they were of a 
more active or of a more passive nature.” 
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many blanks.’ ‘It is not every one, my dear friend, who is made for the 
great prize. Do you believe that I should have committed the folly of light- 
ing ona blank? I should, above all things, have taken the part of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles ; I should have advocated them on all sides and in all 
directions—particularly the Ninth Article, which would have been for me an 
object of special attention and tender devotion.’ ” * y 


In “Faust” the joyous influences of Nature—draughts of the 
fountains of everlasting life and being-—are the means of his restora- 
tion to sanity and vigour after the terrible fever of soul which the 
sight of Margaret’s calamities produces in him. Ariel addresses the 
fairies :— 

“ Make soft the heart—assuage its savago strife ; 


Chase back remorse—repel his burning stings ; 
Cleanse from the thoughts foul bygone wreck of lifo.” + 
t 


And here we/obtain some explanation of Goethe’s unwillingness to 
give a pe in his ethical or spiritual system to sorrow for 
sin. Actio 
pentance, 








is the law of man’s nature; remorse, or painful re- 
is a worm gnawing the roots of our activity and strength ; 
let the past be past; let us forget the things that are behind ; let us 
strive nward, with the assistance of divine grace, to ever nobler 
forms/of activity. It is thus that Faust is saved.t 

O Goethe’s relations with the positive institutions of religion we 
cay now say but a few words. He was too much opposed to revo- 
lytionary violence of any kind to disturb the existing forms of the 
/hurch, even if they had not met his approbation. But Goethe set 
a high value on them, as assisting the moral and spiritual culture of 
the people ; and there is a remarkable passage in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, enlarging on the advantages which a Church recognising 
seven sacraments possesses for this purpose over the Protestant 
Church :— | 


“ In moral and religious, as well as in physical and civil matters, man 
does not like to do anything on the spur of the moment; he needs a, 
sequence from which results habit; what he is to love and to perform he 
cannot represent to himself as single or isolated, and if he is to repeat any- 
thing willingly, it must not have become strange to him. If the Protestant 


~ Eckermann, vol. ii. p. 268. + Anster’s “ Faustus,” Second Part, p. 2. 

$ Let there be set over against all this those pages in the “ Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul” (a study from the life and character of Fraulein von Klettenberg) which contain 
so faithful, so delicate an account of the feeling of sin and its various phases. We are 
forced, after all, to something like Mr. Carlyle’s sense of the value of silence, when 
words seem so inadequate to express our admiration of this portion of Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship. “ Stolberg burned all the rest, and kept these chapters as a treasure.” 
(Lewes' “Life of Goethe,” p.400.) But let us remember that the uncle (who, we venture 
to affirm, was Goethe’s ideal of himself) “had a preponderating intellect, and could 
transport himself into the mental state of any man, and imitate his manner of 
conceiving.” 
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worship lacks fulness in general, so let it be investigated in detail, and it 
will be found that the Protestant has too few sacraments.’’* 


Yet let ic not be supposed that Goethe was anything but a Pro- 
testant at heart :— 


“We scarcely know,” said he, in the last year of his life, ‘we scarcely 
know what we owe to Luther, and the Reformation in general. We 
are freed from the fetters of spiritual narrow-mindedness ; we have, in 
consequence of our increasing culture, become capable of turning back 
to the fountain-head, and of comprehending Christianity in its purity. 
. .. . But the better we Protestants advance in our noble development, so 
much the more rapidly will the Catholics follow us.” | 

And Goethe looked forward to a time when ‘the mischievous 
sectarianism of Protestants would cease, and when “the pure doctrine 
and love of Christ would be comprehended in their true nature, and 
become a vital principle.” The movement in Germany (in which 
Novalis, Tieck, the Stolbergs, and Frederic von Schlegel were active) 
for bringing back medieval religion, in the hope of thus by faith 
resuscitating art, found no favour with Goethe; he held it to be an 
anachronism which could end in nothing but failure. 
brilliant successor, the last poet of romanticism, the last of \the old 
lyrical school of Germany, and the first of the school of 
German lyrical poetry, Heine, has given a series of monographs on 
the leaders of this movement, full of humour and his peculiar irdny, 
and the spirit of which is in striking contrast with the dignified 
self-possessed deliverances of Goethe on the same subject. 

We have now but to remind the reader that he will learn much 
more from M. Caro than he can from this essay, and, at the: same 
time, to ask him to consider whether the impression which M. Caro’s 
work produces does not require to be modified before it can represent 
truly that philosophy, one side of which has been here partially 
studied. Epwarp Dowden. 






* Autobiography, vol. i, p. 246. + Eckermann, vol. ii. 424. 
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CATHEDRAL CHOIRS. 


A ONG the many peculiarities which cling tenaciously around 

the ancient Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, the 
isolation of each cathedral from its fellows is specially to be noted. 
e bye-laws and regulations for the due management of the 
ollegiate bodies, and for the orderly accomplishment of one of the 
chief objects for which collegiate bodies are maintained, namely, the 
sustentation of a dignified musical service, assume varieties of 
character scarcely less numerous than the cathedrals themselves ; 
and it is hardly too much to assert that in no two instances are they 
identical, or even closely similar. Even in the case of cathedrals 
which arc locally contiguous—as, for instance, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Ely and Peterborough, Canterbury and Rochester, Winchester and 
Salisbury—no approximation whatever is made to anything like con- 
certed action in matters of internal regulation; and when some 
special occasion brings together a few of the members of each choral 
body, the curious diversities which exist in the practical working of 
the choirs are soon made manifest enough. The complaint uttered 
by the framers of the Prayer Book, that “some follow Salisbury use, 
some Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, some of York, some 
of Lincoln,” remains unredressed to this day, so far as it may be 
understood to extend to the musical accessories of divine service in 
the cathedrals. The increased facilities of intercourse given by 
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railway communication only serve to drag into more conspicuous 
prominence the stubborn fact that no settled system is brought to- 
bear upon the management of cathedral bodies, and that the success. 
or failure, in a musical point of view, of the service in these most 
noble churches, is too often consequent upon the ability or incom- 
petency, the zeal or indolence, of some one member of the governing 
body, instead of being the obvious result of the administration or 
neglect of well-considered laws. 

That this state of things is unhealthy, and demands a née will 
hardly be denied. The “cathedral service,” distinguished as it is,. 
and as we hope it always will be, from the service of the parish 
church, well deserves the most reverent treatment and the most 
devout culture at our hands. The easy indolence which leaves it, 
day after day, to the caprice of individuals, has borne evil fruit in the 
low musical condition of many cathedral choirs in ‘our own time. 
We have no wish whatever to join the ranks of thyse querulous 
critics who refuse to see any signs of improvement ne musical 
services of the cathedrals; but we confess that we have but little- 
hope of a rapid and manifest accession of vigour and efficiency so- 
long as the absence of a fixed system of management leaves each 
cathedral to mere isolated efforts. 

If we now attempt to sketch the outlines, and lay do 
important bearings, of the plan on which, as it appears t 
cathedral choirs should be managed, we do so in the conviction \that 
we may have many readers who will take an interest in the subjiect. 
Our cathedral services are still popular ; nay, we hope they are move 
than popular—are still beloved and prized by a large majority Of” 
members of the Church. And if, in a frank and kindly spirit, we! 
lay bare defects deplored by those who would fain see in every 
cathedral a model and exemplar of all that is orderly, beautiful, and 
reverent in the public worship of God, suggesting, as we proceed, 
the remedies which a lengthened experience in one of the larger: 
cathedrals has justified us in prescribing, we trust we shall carry: 
with us the agreement and approval of the earnest and zealous. 

We approach the subject entirely with a practical intent. Leaving- 
to others the antiquarian or archæological researches which have an 
interest peculiarly their own, and abstaining from reference to 
radical changes or extensive modifications which future legislation. 
may possibly effect, we shall deal with the management of choirs as: 
we find them in the present year of grace. 

Constitution of Choirs ——In all the English cathedrals, whether of 
the old foundation or of the new, the choir consists essentially of 
boys of tender age, averaging in number about twelve, and of men 
whose mumbers vary from six to twelve or fourteen. This slender: 
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band of rank and file is officered by a precentor, with or without a 
succentor as his lieutenant; and by an organist, who in modern 
times justly exercises an authority unknown in the ancient days, 
when the “pulsator organorum” easily fulfilled his humble duty of 
giving the pitch, or key-note, of the plain song. Attached to the 
choir are three or four minor canons. The whole band, it is hardly 
necessary to observe, is under the complete control of the dean, or, 
in his absence, of the canon in residence. 

Duty of Choirs.—The question, “ What is the duty of the choir?” 
would doubtless be very generally answered in terms such as these: 
—“ To sing the music appointed for the day.” To us it appears 
that that is but a part of their duty. To regard the members of the 
choir, old and young, as vocalists merely, appears to us to be a 
degradation of their office. In our view they are the assistants of 
the clergy in the celebration’ of divine offices; the “laici clerici,” 
the “ vicarii,’/the “ choristæ,”” are members, with the clergy, of the 
college of “ ministri,” ordained to worship and serve God continually 
in holy prayer and praise. They are not, indeed, in holy orders; 
but they discharge functions which are essentially holy ; and we wish 
that the Jaws of our Church admitted of their formal reception, with 
a solemy service, into their offices. We say, then, “the duty of the 
4 to assist the clergy.” 

Cofrsequence of this Duty.—It follows, as a necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the view just enunciated, that in every cathedral the 
reat head and governor of the choir must be one of the clergy. If 
exception be taken at once by some of our lay readers to this dictum, 
e beg that they will do us the honour of reading the whole of our 
emarks before they make up their minds to hopeless dissent from 
our views. A clergyman must be head of the choir, because he alone 
has the power of impressing the members of the choir with the con- 
viction which has just been avowed, namely, that their office is holy, 
is not secular, is not simply and purely musical. No doubt, if (as in 
many of the foreign churches) the music of divine service were 
performed by singers hired for the occasion, wearing no ecclesiastical 
dress—out of sight, indeed, behind a screen or in an organ-loft— 
hastening into church to execute their part, leaving it again when 
the music is over—then no good reason would exist for placing these 
singers under a clerical head. Such singers, however admirable as 
vocalists, however estimable as members of their own communion, 
are not, like our own lay-clerks and choristers, part and parcel of the 
same collegiate body which includes the dean, the canons, and the 
minor canons, and which has the bishop for its spiritual ruler. We 
assert, unhesitatingly, that many of the evils which still beset our 
cathedral choirs spring from the unhappy tendency on the part of 
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the clergy to maintain a broad line of demarcation between the 
singers and themselves, and from the tendency on the part of profes- 
sional musicians to resent the control of the clergy. Even where no 
“interruption whatever of kindly feeling has made itself felt, there 
has been a tacit understanding that the “organist and choir” 
occupy a position with which the clergy have little concern, and no 
right of interference. The lamentable consequences have been seen 
in the complete secularisation of the singers, nay, too often in their 
demoralisation. The tavern has not been shunned—the question- 
able company not avoided—by men on whom the clergy look coldly : 
no wonder if irreverence and profanity have made their miserable 
inroads upon the very children of the Church, when ministers of the 
Church have seen in those children no sacred change. Happily for 
the Church of the future, this sad state of things is already.receiving 
correction.. And it is in a spirit of complete kindlinà s towards the | 
lay-organist and the lay-clerks, and of affectionate interest in the 
choristers, that we again declare our firm conviction that no other 
view is deliberately tenable than that which we have u 
namely, that the duties of a choir are religious duties, a 
superintendent and director of religious duties must b 
orders. The organist may be a man estimable in the highest degree 
for his blameless and religious life; but he will not allege that the 
superintendence of the religious duties of others is his functidm or 
mission. 
Office of Precentor-—We have already shadowed forth the great 
and leading principle which must underlie all the official acts of\a 
cathedral precentor. Let no man undertake that office who is no 
fully prepared to see, in the members of the choir, his parish, his 
flock, his field into which he is sent to work. Let no man venture 
into the place of precentor who is not heartily sure that the care and 
culture of that field will be to him a labour of love. We shall try to 
sum up a few of the rules which a precentor will lay down for his 
own guidance. First, his own attendance at morning and evening 
prayer will be invariably regular. He cannot expect regular attend- 
ance from lay-clerks and choristers if his own presence’ is fitful and 
intermittent; moreover, it is only the ever-watchful eye and ever- 
quick ear which detect the first approaches to faults in conduct and 
errors in music which may give endless trouble if unchecked while 
still new. He will be in his stall, therefore, at matins and at even- 
song throughout the year; and no slight hindrance will ever keep 
him at home when the bell sounds for prayer. It follows from this 
that a precentorship is quite inconsistent with a parochial charge; it 
' follows, also, that periodical residence, like that of modern canons, 
is, in the case of a precentor, simply absurd and. impracticable. 
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Secondly, his chief desire will be to impress all the members of his 

choir with a sense of the gravity and importance of every part of 

their work. His own attention to reverent demeanour will not be 

lost upon those who recognise him as their guide; his own obvious 

dislike of the listless, lounging attitude ; his own scrupulous attention 

to the preces, versicles, and amen; his own use of the Holy Bible 

when the lessons are read by others ; his own subdued tone of voice 

at all those times when conversation is unavoidable within the 

church. These things, and many others of which these are the type, 

will form a part of that system of training which he will ever strive 

to bring to bear upon those placed under his charge. Thirdly, 

holding the high view which he does of the duties of a choir, and of 

his own position as its head, he will never regard the humbler and 

more insignificant departments of choral work as undeserving of his 

attention. He will grudge no time bestowed on the music-books of 

the choir ; he will have an eye to the condition of surplices; he will 

see that kneeling-hassocks are convenient. Let it not be said that 

. these matters, a apparently trifling, may well be left to subordinate 

| Officers. / It is because they are apparently of trifling moment, and 

` therefore in danger of being overlooked and neglected, that a zealous 

preceyitor will attend to them himself. Fourthly, the precentor must 

be tke friend out of church, as he is the ruler within the church, of 

all the members of the choir. He must be their visitor in sickness, 
th¢ir adviser in difficulty; in a word, their pastor., 

Again we say, let no man enter lightly on the office of cathedral 

recentor. If rightly understood, it is one of grave responsibility 

and of arduous work. But it is one which brings with it an abundant 

eward in the warm affection and manly esteem sure to be bestôwed 

upon an honest precentor by the youthful and adult members 

` of his flock, and by the success which will not be withheld from 

labours heartily performed. 

Office of Organist.—The vast advances in the science of music, and 
in the construction of organs in our own day, have wrought a great 
change in the qualifications necessary for the appointment of organist. 
A whole treatise might be written upon the gradual transfer to the 
organist’s hands of powers within the church too readily resigned by 

5 those who should have exercised them zealously. The office of 
organist is unrecognised ‘by the ancient statutes, and his duties 
undefined even by those framed at the period of the Restoration. 
Tt was in days of sad clerical negligence that the whole management 
of the choir, and even the appointment of the music of divine service, 
was imposed upon this one lay officer of the Church. It is but common 
justice to declare (with an able writer of the present day), that during 
a long and dreary period of coldness and apathy on the part of the 
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clergy, the professional organists well did their duty. “The dean 
might be haughty and overbearing, the prebendaries rapacious and 
jobbing, and the whole chapter suspected and unpopular; but the 
organist and the singing-men sustained the institution, and handed 
it on to better and more earnest days.”* In the truth of this remark 
we heartily concur; but we are thankful that it is no longer deemed 
right to burden -a professional musician with duties never destined 
for him, and for the discharge of which he does not necessarily 
possess any special aptitude. His province, in these days, is evidently 
the superintendence of all purely musical matters; the rehearsal 
and preparation of all the music required within the church; the 
revisal, correction, and recommendation of musical compositions ; 
the production (if he possess the gift of original M de of new 
music for divine service. His decision should be final | on all points 
strictly musical, not liturgical: to him should belong the responsi- 
bility of securing an efficient performance of their parts by the boys 
and by the men. The foreign term, “ chapel-master,”’ seems to us 
to convey a more complete idea of his functions than that of organist ; 

the playing of the organ is but a part of his duties, and perhaps not 
the part which will most severely test his ability and tax his energy 
and zeal, 

We venture to assume that a zealous organist will consider hi 
bound to regular attendance in his cathedral, whatever the clai 
attractions of private tuition. If, with a view to training his pio- 
fessional pupils—a most necessary work—he places one of them ! t 
the organ during divine service, he will stand over him, or 
take a place in the choir. He will take care that no irreverence is 
permitted. in his organ-loft during divine service ; he will watch over 
his own conduct, that his young pupils and apprentices may learn 
from his example to unite the devout worship of God with -the careful 
discharge of functions purely musical. The memory of more than 
one such an organist, lately passed away, is still fresh among us. 
Such organists, we know, have many followers in the present day ; 
we trust our cathedrals will long continue to be nurseries of musicians 
who will tread in their steps. 

The office of “magister choristarum,” or singing-master of the 
boys, is very commonly held by the organist. We are distinctly of 
opinion that he should always hold it. We shall have occasion to 
refer, ina subsequent page, to the important duties connected with it. 







On the cordial and constant co-operation of these officers the suc- 
cess of the service, in a musical point of view, entirely depends. 
We say, the success in a musical point of view; for we like not to 


* Mr. Beresford Hope’s “English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century,” p. 118. 
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speak of “success” in connection with that grave and solemn view 
of a cathedral service which we have already taken. The devotional 
character of the service depends upon the exertions of the precentor. 
Ifthereis habitual irreverence or disorder in the celebration of divine 
service, the fault is his. But the musical efficiency of the service 
does not depend exclusively or chiefly upon his efforts: nay, he has 
a right to expect that he will be relieved by the organist from anxiety 
on this head. Let us see, then, how this co-operation should be 
carried out in practice. 

Rehearsals—The rule must be unhesitatingly laid down, that no 
choir can be successfully conducted without one rehearsal at least 
in each week. Musical readers will not need the production of 
arguments on this point. That any vocal body should go ‘on from 

_ week to week without regular orderly rehearsal will appear, to their 
apprehensions, an absurdity. We should have deemed it unnecessary 
to lay down such a rule as this, if we had not been aware that several 
instances exist of choirs without any organised system of rehearsal. 

The rehearsal should be at least weekly; if held twice in the 
week, abundant advantages will reward the sacrifice of time and 
labour. “The cathedral church is not a fitting place for rehearsal ; 
a room/should be provided, and furnished, not with an organ, but with 
a pianoforte. Of the actual musical training of the choir we here 
say tothing ; the organist is assumed to be capable of conducting it 
ably. But we venture to suggest that at rehearsals the precentor - 
should frequently explain the true meaning and force of the sacred 
wdrds, and point out common errors in the enunciation of the 
familiar phrases of the Prayer Book. He may judiciously edge in, 
too, many hints and suggestions to the boys, which will not be lost 
upon the men. The rehearsal will give him the opportunity of 
announcing to the assembled body any contemplated changes or 
coming events which may seem to him to require explanation. 

The occasional presence of the dean at this rehearsal, especially if 
(as in a few happy instances) he be a musician, will be fruitful in 
salutary effects. To it, also, may be invited the minor canons, 
intrusted as they are, each in his week of duty, with the chanting of 
the prayers. The opportunity may be seized, by judicious hints to 
the choir, for reminding the chanters how easily the devotional cffect 
of the service may be marred by unskilful or careless performance of 
their part. What musical worshipper in our cathedrals has not beon 
pccasionally pained by the nasal drawl, the defective intonation, the 
uncertain pitch, the false emphasis, of the minor canon on duty? 
Means may be found, at rehearsals, of imparting sound instruction 
on these points without giving offence. 

Volunteer Assistants.—We further recommend that to these re- 
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hearsals musical young men resident in the city, and especially old 
choristers, should be invited. From these young men most welcome 
assistance may be obtained in the absence of any of the regular lay- 
clerks. Nay, we are familiar with an instance in which an im- 
portant increase in the number of adult voices is permanently effected 
. by securing the services, on Sundays and great festivals, of young 
men. of this class. A small sum is paid to each, not as a stipend, but 
as an equivalent for the provision of a surplice. 
Secular Music for Practice.—The rehearsal, thus organised, may 
occasionally take the shape of a Madrigal Society or Choral Union. 
, We state a mere axiom, universally received by musicians, when we 
allege that the practice of good secular music has a most beneficial 
effect on the performance of sacred compositions. The graceful part 
songs, wedded so happily in these days to words free from all taint 
of coarseness, cannot but accustom the choir (if well'conducted) to 
niceties of light and shade, and delicate accuracy of expression, which 
every musician knows how to appreciate. \ } 


Hitherto we have dealt with the duties and responsibilities of the / 
active officers, or executive, of a cathedral choir. We turn now to |; 
matters of internal regulation which involve the necessity 
enlightened support of their officers by the capitular members. 
for the dean and chapter, of course, to provide the machinery which 
the precentor and organist are bound to maintain in steady actio 

The Choristers.—Tt is vain to hope for a constant succession of 
intelligent “boys of tender age, and clear voices, and apt in singing” 
(as the statutes set forth), unless a thoroughly useful general educa 
tion is given to the choristers in a school maintained by the dean and 
chapter. We have no difficulty in declaring our conviction that this 
school should be distinct from the grammar-school which forms a part 
of the establishment of most of the cathedrals: the musical work of 
the choristers interferes inevitably with the general work of such a 
school, and we fear that, in too many cases very slender justice has 
been done to choristers by masters of grammar-schools, who have 
forgotten the special privileges given to these children of the Church 
by the ancient founders. Let the choristers by all means be 
educated in a school specially maintained for them, and situated, if 
possible, within the precincts. We describe a successful and 
prosperous school at one of the greater cathedrals when we say 
that it commonly contams from twenty-eight to thirty boys, of 
whom sixteen are choristers in attendance at the daily service, the 
remainder young recruits, or candidates for admission into the choir. 
The parents of these last pay a quarterly fee (ten shillings) to the 
master for the education of their boys; and the reputation of the 
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school is such as to attract the children of some professional men of 
the city, as well as of tradesmen, of clerks, of organists, and other 
musicians. The master is a certificated teacher from one of the 
training colleges; he wears a surplice, and attends daily in the 
choir in charge of his pupils; but he does not teach the elements of 
music in the school, and it is highly desirable that a musical 
enthusiast should not be the master of a school of this special kind. 
The instruction given may be described as “commercial, plus the 
rudiments of Latin.” The precentor is “manager” of the school, 
and religious instruction is given by him once or twice in each week. 
No uniform dress is worn by the boys, but the square collegiate cap 
distinguishes the choristers from the probationers. An examination 
is held at Christmas in each year by some clergyman unconnected 
with the cathedral, and chosen by the dean, and prizes are awarded 
in accordance with his recommendations. 

We abstain from advancing arguments in support of the ex- 
pediency of these several regulations, all of which have our hearty 
approval. And we hope it is unnecessary to point out that to 
choristers, whose daily duties, however honourable and dignified, are 
monotonous and unvaried, the indulgences of the playground, and 
the ogtasional relief of the holiday excursion, are peculiarly welcome. 
We may add, too, that while the discipline of the school should 
doubtless be of the most firm and unbending character, no severe 
ishments should be allowed. The true musical temperament, be 
it Aemembered, is always accompanied by keen sensitiveness to pain 
harshness, and by a quick appreciation of all that is gentle and 
ind. That this is a true description, no quick observer of the 
character of children will attempt to deny. We say, “ Pass over no 
misconduct, however slight, but never punish severely. Above all 
things, never visit with harsh rebuke an error or oversight in the 
performance of the church music.” 

We still sketch from the life when we declare that in such a school 
as this the more serious faults of boys find no permanent place. 
The choristers, firmly ruled but gently treated—compelled to obey, 
but lured by simple arts to honour and love—are truthful, honest, 
and pure. Their work is not distasteful to them; they leave it with 
regret when the inevitable decree goes forth; they look back, from 
busy life, on the tranquil cloister in which their childhood was spent, 
with cheerful and sunny recollection. 

Some of them, perhaps, will read these pages, and testify to their 
truth. 

The Daily Musie Lesson.—One hour each day should suffice for the 
instruction of the boys in vocalisation, and for the preparation of the 
music of the,service. A larger portion of their time can hardly be 
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devoted to this without an unjust curtailment of the valuable hours 
required for their general education. Excessive cultivation of the 
boys’ voices, with a view to solo-singing, may easily become a source 
of mischief and actual njury to the future prospects in life of the 
little vocalists, and the 2atural desire of a zealous singing-master to 
obtain distinction for hinself through the performances of his pupils 
should be checked and tempered by superior authority. For our 
own part, we doubt extremely the expediency of introducing brilliant 
solos into the musical services of the Church. "We must not, 
however, be tempted to 2nter on this field of discussion. It may be 
added, that the hour immediately preceding that of morning prayer 
will be found, in most cases, suitable and convenient for the music- 
lesson. 

The Lay-clerks.—IJf these men be, as we have asserted, assistants 
of the clergy in high and sacred offices—if it be desirable to with- 
draw them from the secular associations which cling around the 
ordinary vocalist—if, above all things, it be expedient to wean them 
from that great and special danger which besets their calling, and 
which we will indicate kere by the term “ conviviality,” then we say 
that they should receive, from the superior clergy, a larger‘share of 
kindly notice and of refined hospitality than is commonly extended 
to them. The canon wil not have reason to regret the momentary 
effort, if, once in his term of residence, he will gather the lay-clerks 
round his table; not im his servants’ hall, but as his own guests; 
not to exert their vocal abilities for the amusement of his visitars, 
but to receive from him the “entertainment” of intercourse with 
their clerical superior. 

Their regular attendance at divine service will be, of course, pro- 
moted by a judicious system of pecuniary deductions for absence. 
We avoid the term “fins,” preferring that if possible the deduction 
should not assume the character of a penalty or punishment. In 
an instance with whica we are familiar an absentee forfeits the 
privilege of receiving æn augmentation of salary amounting to two 
or three shillings per dey. At the end of each year, the amounts so 
forfeited, however, are livided among the lay-clerks, not in equal 
shares, but with some -eference to good conduct and regularity of 
attendance. This system is found to work well, and to be acceptable 
to the men themselves. Each lay-clerk may claim one continuous 
vacation of a fortnight without forfeiture of stipend; and, in cases 
of serious illness, the amount forfeited is returned to the sufferer. 

We touch upon a diffcult subject when we declare that every adult 
member of the choir must be a communicant. We are well aware 
that in many cases greaz patience must be exercised before the apathy 
of past years can be so successfully overcome as to secure this result. 
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That it may be so overcome we have happy experience; but we will 
not presume to indicate to others the manner in which this most 
weighty matter may be cautiously approached and perseveringly kept 
in view. It is confessedly a branch of the pastoral office which 
demands most careful handling. 

We gladly record the fact that in our own intercourse with lay- 
clerks we Have ever found them courteous, ready to oblige, proud of 
their grand churches, zealously anxious to raise and to sustain the 
standard of the services. We have ever found them submit willingly 
to a firm and resolute discipline administered with consideration and 
urbanity ; we have found them sustain well the character of “ gentle- 
men of the choir,” when allowed to see that in that character they 
are esteemed and valued by their ecclesiastical rulers. And we hope 
that the day is far distant when mere hired singers will be substi- 
tuted for regular lay-clerks, admitted by oath to their stalls, and 
made to feel that they are members, together with the clergy, of 
the collegiate body. 

Arrangements of Divine Service—The vestries of the choristers 
and of the lay-clerks should be separate. The boys will assemble in 
their vestry under the eye of their master, who will see that faces and 
hands are clean, and that hair is neatly arranged. The versicle 
“ O Lord, open Thou our lips, and our mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise,” may be said by the master and the boys when all are vested. 
They then move in double file to the transept, aisle, or other part of 
thle church from whence the procession of the choir and clergy 

dvances to the quire. A very simple form of prayer may be taught 
to each boy (a copy of it being pasted within the cover of his Prayer 
Book), for use before and after divine service. Care should be taken 
to inquire, occasionally, into the regular repetition of’ this by the 
youngest children. Within the quire, these are some of the rules 
which should be rigidly enforced :——Perfect abstinence from any com- 
munication with each other by word or look. Avoidance of all listless 
attitudes. Every boy is to use the Holy Bible during the reading of 
the Lessons. 

No doubt, the observance of these, or of rules analogous to these, 
by the adult singers, will only be effected by imperceptibly gradual 
steps towards the object in view. Direct reference to such subjects 
is very hazardous. Conscious as we are how much depends upon 
personal influence in such matters, we venture on no hints for 
the guidance of others, and will only express our conviction that 
in this, as in other difficult and delicate undertakings, honesty of 
purpose will meet its reward. 

The Music of Divine Service.—We suppose that in every cathedral 
a “combination” paper of anthems and services for the week is issued. 
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by the precentor, with or without the censorship of the dean or canon 
in residence. And we may safely assume that an attempt is made to 
adapt the anthems to the seasons of the Christian year, and thus to 
illustrate and adorn with music the teaching of the Prayer Book. 
Such words as these: “The Lord descended from on high,” will not 
-be found, for instance, in future, among the anthems sung in Ascen- 
sion-tide. Another point, not unworthy of notice, is the expediency 
of grouping the anthems and services with some reference to chro- 
nological congruity. A service by Farrant or Byrd, followed by an 
anthem arranged from the works of Spohr, is a combination offensive 
to good taste. 
The musical press, at the present day, is prolific in the production 
of original music for the Church, as well as of cheap reprints of 
standard works. In an age of progress and of transition like the 
present, it would be too much to expect that the majority of these 
new productions will merit preservation. Vast numbers of them, no 
doubt, are hasty, crude, juvenile; mere fungi, springing up under 
the shade of ancient and time-honoured monarchs of the forest. But 
let us give free scope and. generous encouragement to honourable 
ambition. Let it not be said that the cathedral bodies hold out no 
rewards for young writers of ecclesiastical music. The precentor 
should certainly be authorised to make liberal purchases of composi- 
tions which appear in his judgment, and that of the organi 
possess a fair claim to honest trial; and though experience compels 
us to confess that much useless matter will ultimately load the shelves 
of the music library, a few gems may nevertheless have been brought 
to light, which perchance may prove to be of lasting value. 
` Lhe Music-books.—The care of the choir-books—a matter of great 
importance—is generally assigned by the statutes to the precentor. 
We can only afford space, however, for a few brief hints on this 
subject drawn from our own experience. We should say, allow no 
music-books to be kept in the quire. Remove the whole collection into 
a suitable room within the cathedral ; for instance, into the vestry of 
the boys, or of the men. Appoint four or six of the boys to be 
“book-clerks,” allowing them a little salary for their services. Let 
these youthful librarians arrange the books in the quire previously 
to each service. Thus the condition and number of the books will be 
known. Further: abolish by degrees the use of all MS. copies of 
published works. A moderate annual sum, judiciously expended, 
will effect the substitution of printed copies for the unsatisfactory 
-MSS. in the course of three or four years. As we aim at giving 
plain and practical hints to our readers, we may mention that in one 
of our cathedrals, possessing a very large repertory of music, this 
change has been so completely effected, that out of five hundred 
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anthems only twelve are sung from MSS.; and of one hundred 
and twenty “services,” four only are not printed. It is the practice 
in the same cathedral to provide a separate book for each one of the 
ten lay-clerks in daily attendance ; additional copies are also furnished 
for the volunteer assistants, or “chorus,” present on the Sundays. 
The sixteen boys have six books. Certain verse anthems, and notably 
those of Purcell, Croft, and Greene, are sung from score copies. 
These, necessarily, cannot be provided in such liberal profusion. 
Loose sheets of new music are carefully preserved from the rapid 
wear to which they are liable, by enclosure in the convenient spring 
portfolios known as Brampton’s. These may be labelled as volumes, 
and used in the quire with nearly the same facility as bound books. 
An accurate catalogue should be compiled for the use of the librarians, 
and every volume and folio should be most carefully paged and 
indexed. 

We here take our leave of this subject, happy if we have succeeded 
in calling attention to a few points on which similarity, if not iden- 
tity, of action on the part of the governing bodies of our cathedrals 
may be desirable, Not that we would desire the introduction of a 
tame and level uniformity in the routine of the cathedral services, 
but that we would bring into a common fund, for the use and profit 
of all, those rules and bye-laws which, in instances falling under our 
own observation, have been found to work well in the promotion 
of’ the great end in view, namely, the orderly and solemn present- 

ent of one of the highest forms of Christian worship. 

W. E. Dicxson. 





LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


i 


Phe works of the English Deists are now but little read, and. their 
names almost forgotten. Yet they are so connected with 
the history of religious thought both in England and Germany, 
“that to all who at the present time are studying the progres 
of theology, some knowledge of what they said and did must be 
interesting. It is a complaint frequently made that they have not 
received, justice at the hands of professed theologians. This may 
be true. To remove every appearance, therefore, of the want of 
impartiality, I shall confine myself, in treating of the distinguished 
nobleman whose name is at the head of this paper, to giving a 
simple exposition of his doctrines, for the most part in his own 
words. I shall try to put the best—that is, the most charitable and 
orthodox—construction on what he has written. And that both sides 
may be fairly represented, I shall add the substance of the replies 
which were made to him. Our apologetical literature can never be 
fully understood without an accurate knowledge of the Deistical 
writings, nor can any account of these writings be of great service 
for our object without some knowledge of how they were met by 
contemporary Christian writers. 

Dr. Leland makes Lord Herbert of Cherbury the first of the 
English Deists, and Robert Hall calls him “the first and purest of 
our English free-thinkers.” The name of Herbert is a name dear to 
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the Church of England. The quaint, but.devout poet who sung of 
the priest and the temple was himself the high ideal of the temple 
priest. He was the representative man of the early Reformed Church 
of England. His brother, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was no less 
the representative of the age in which he lived. He was a man of 
extensive learning, a brave knight, “a mirror of chivalry,” as one 
of his admiring countrymen called him, as familiar with the sword 
as with the pen, a royal ambassador, a skilful diplomatist, and a 
refined courtier. As a child* he was sickly. It was a long time 
before he learned to speak. His first inquiries were concerning his 
coming into this world. Some laughed, but others wondered at the 
anxious thoughtfulness of the child. When he grew older he medi- 
tated much on the strange mystery of finding himself in possession 
of a conscious existence, though oblivious of any sufferings which he 
might have had at his birth. From this he was comforted by the 
hope that the agonies of dissolution might be no more than the pains 
of being born into another world. ‘For as I believe,” he said, 
“ that I shall then be admitted to a more happy state by God’s grace, 
I am confident I shall no more know how I came out of this 
world than how I came into it.” As he reflected how all the wonder- 
ful organs of speech and sense were formed with a prospective 
adaptation to this life, he concluded that the faculties of hope, faith, 
love, and joy, which are being formed now, and which cannot rest 
on objects that are perishing and transitory, would find their true 
satisfaction in the life to come. They reach out beyond the tem- 
/poral and the finite. They crave the perfect, the eternal, and the 
infinite. “The proper object of these faculties,” says Herbert, “is 
God only ; upon whom faith, hope, and love were never placed in 
vain, or remain long unrequited.” Again, in one of his poetical 
pieces, which reminds us of his brother’s verses, he says :— 
“I am most sure 
Those virtuous habits we acquire, 


As being with the soul entire, 
Must with it evermore endure. 
* % + * 

“ Else should our souls in vain elect— 
And vainer still were Heaven’s laws— 
When to an everlasting cause 

They gave a perishing effect.” + 


+ Herbert wrote his autobiography, in which he records ‘many curious things of 
himself and of the times in which he lived. He was sent to France as ambassador by 
James I., with whom he seems to have been a favourite. In the differences between 
Charles I. and his Parhament Herbert, took the side of the Parliament, and had his 
castle of Montgomery destroyed by the Royalists. Horace Walpole says of this auto- 
biography, that “it is, perhaps, the most extraordinary account that was ever given 
seriously by a wise man of himself” i 

+ Lord Herbert had a chaplain in his house, who read prayers twice a day in his 
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Lord Herbert’s theology is of necessity a philosophy, as all natural 
theology must be. It has its foundation in reason, and is thus con- 
nected with a system of metaphysics, or at least a doctrine of mental 
science. Herbert was an ontologist. He believed in the capacity of 
the human mind to penetrate the reality of being. Since Nature has 
gifted us with faculties to discern sounds and colours which are but 
the “fleeting qualities ” of things, she must, he thought, have given 
us the sure means of discovering the truths which are internal, 
necessary, and everlasting. 

Herbert’s metaphysics are somewhat abstruse, but that need not 
trouble us. They have no inseparable connection with his religious 
system beyond the general fact that he believed in the capacity of 
the human mind to know truth. Hallam quotes his axioms and 
propositions at some length, and then excuses himself for not going 
into Herbert’s arguments. “Partly,” says Hallam, “by not 
thoroughly grasping his subject, partly by writing in Latin, partly 
perhaps by the ‘ sphalmata et errata in typographo, guedam fortasse 
in seipso,’* of which he complains in the end, Herbert often fails to 
make himself intelligible.” This obscurity, however, does not affect 
the great outlines of his system. His religious teaching, and the 
grounds on which it rests, are clear and definite. 

The difficulty which pressed on Herbert’s mind, and which sepa- 
rated him from the Christianity of his day, was the same which 
meets every reasoning man when he is first told that the Divine 
Being has in any way limited the salvation of. the human race. 
his time the religious world was divided into two parties, whic 
seemed to him about equally irrational, and both as corrupters of simple 
Christianity. These were the Sacerdotalists, who suspended all on 
the Church, and the Puritans, who resolved the everlasting con- 










family, and sometimes a sermon, generally one of Smyth’s. When he was dying, he 
requested Archbishop Usher to give him the sacrament, remarking that it mattered little 
whether he received it or not; but at the same time saying that if there was good in any- 
thing it was in that. The Archbishop declined to administer it, for which he has been 
much blamed. He probably took the same view as Herbert, reckoning that the sacra- 
ment was of benefit only to those who needed the help of external rites. 

The following epitaph was written by Herbert for himself :— 


“READER! 
“ The monument which thon beholdest here 
Presents Edward, Lord Herbert, to thy sight: 
A man who was so free from either hope or fear 
To have or lose this ordinary hght, 
That when to elements lus body turned were, 
He knew that as these elements would fight, 
So his smmortal soul would find above, 
‘With his Creator, peace, yoy, truth, and love.” 


* Hallam has facetiously added “ quædam fortasse in seipso.” The words are not in 
Herbert’s postscript. 34 
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demnation of the greater portion of the human race into the mere 
will of God. If there is no salvation out of the Church, if God has 
left it to depend on the mere accident of being baptized by a properly 
ordained priest, or on having received the other sacrament, according 
to certain prescribed rites and ceremonies, where is the goodness, not 
to say the justice, of God towards the heathen, and those who are 
without the pale of the Church? And if He is good, and merciful, 
and just, how can He take pleasure in the eternal reprobation of those 
to whom He never even offers salvation ? Herbert laid it down as a 
first principle that God must, in consistency with His own character, 
have given to all men the means of being saved. He found that his 
difficulty was not a new one. Some divines had tried to obviate it 
by supposing that Christ was revealed to the heathen at the moment 
of death. Others—the Schoolmen for instance—taught that saving 
grace was never wanting to those who did their best. Mcreover, he 
found that many of the ancient Fathers believed the heathen could 
be saved. This belief seemed not only reasonable, but necessary for 
the vindication of the universality of Divine Providence. 

Starting with the conviction that God must in some way have 
revealed Himself to all men, Herbert prosecutes the inquiry, how far, 
and in what way, He has revealed Himself. In his book, “On Truth 
as it is distinguished from Revelation, Probability, Possibility, and 
Falsehood,” he tries to discover what are the truths of reason concern- 
ing religion ; that is, the truths which are intuitive or innate. These 
being revealed directly to the mind, he holds for the only certain 
fruths. Some men put faith before reason, but this is to invert the 
proper order. It is to pronounce judgment before the cause is heard. 
There is a catholic or universal reason of mankind. What agrees 
with it is true. It is catholic truth. Religion is innate in man. It 
is a common notice in the mind. No nation, no age, is without religion 
in some form. This is the distinguishing mark, “the ultimate dif- 
ference” between man and the brute.* No man, says Herbert, with sound 


* Hallam notices that the same distinction was made by John Wesley, who says that 
the true difference between man and tho brute creatures is not reason, but that we are 
formed to know God and they are not, George Herbert has said something of the 
same kind :— 

“Of all the creatures, both on sea and land, 
Only to man Thou hast made known Thy ways, 
And put the pen alone into Ins hand, 
And made him secretary of Thy praise. 


% Beasts fam would sng, buds ditty to their notes, 
‘Trees would be tumng on their native lute, 
To Thy renown: but all ther hands and throats 
Ave brought to man, while they are lame and mate, 
“ Man 1s the world’s high-priest, he doth present 
The sacrifice for all; while they below 
Unto the service mutter an assent, 
Such as springs use that fell, and winds that blow.” 


Did not Ovid mean much the same when he says— 
Og homim sublime dedit cælumque tueri jussit 27 
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faculties can be an atheist. Religion is as natural to man as faith:or 
hope, love or intellect. It is religion which makes him a man.. The 
universal reason testifies to five articles which are common notices, 
or innate ideas, in the soul. (1.) That thereisa God. (2.) That 
He ought to be worshipped. (8.) That virtue and piety are the 
chief parts of worship. (4.) That we are to repent and turn from 
oursins. (5.) That there are rewards and punishments in another 
life. . 
All the heathen nations acknowledged one God. The Romans. 
called Him “greatest and best;” the Greeks, “ God over all, self-. 
produced, beginning and end of all things.” The Mahometans 
call Him “ Allah,” and the Indians, “Brahma.” It is admitted 
that in one sense the Pagans were polytheists, yet they all had a 
supreme God who ruled over all worlds both of gods and men. He 
was the first of beings, the only true Being, the permanent amid 
all change; in the words of the Orphic verses, “ the beginning, mid-- 
die, and end of all things,” corresponding to the words of a New 
Testament writer, who says, “ Of Him, and to Him, and through 
Him are all things.” What we know to be good in ourselves as par-- 
takers of the Divine reason must be supremely in Him whom we call 
God. Author of all good, He must Himself be good: He is just. 
There are anomalies in the world which we cannot explain, yet He 
rules in righteousness. He is wise. All things bear witness to His 
wisdom. The infinity of space is the infinity of God, for He per- 
vades the boundless universe. His infinity proves His omnipotence, 
and His omnipotence proves His freedom to will and to do according 
to His pleasure. ` 
That God ought to be worshipped is the second notice in the mind. 

It is a plain dictate of reason. Our relation to Him, our daily 
dependence on Him, and the benefits which we receive at His hands, 
show how natural and becoming are thanksgiving, prayer, and praise. 
All nations have expressed this in some form or mode of worship, . 
in shrines, in temples, in vows, in sacrifices, and in consultations 
with the Deity as to future events. ‚There have been indeed many 
errors connected with religion, and many superstitious ceremonies, . 
yet the catholic reason or common notice plainly teaches that the chief 
part of Divine worship is virtue joined with piety. This, Herbert 
says, is, and always has been, considered the essential part of the wor- 
ship of God. By virtue he seems to mean morality, or a certain 
rectitude of the whole man in all his faculties and affections. The 
necessity of repentance is inferred from the dread which always rests 
on the mindes of wicked men, showing that they are not ignorant of 
their vices. It is true indeed that the priests, both in old times and 
in the present day, have devised many ways of expiating sin. The- 
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Romans had their lustrations, their purifyings. All nations have 
their sacrifices. The universal consciousness of guilt, the reason- 
ableness of repentance, and the need of atonement, led men to build 
altars, and to offer oblations, to the offended Deity. As to rewards 
and punishments in a future life, no nation is so barbarous as not to 
have acknowledged them. Some have pronounced the reward to be in 
heaven, some in the stars, and some in devout contemplation. The 
punishment was in the infernal regions, in hell—either a hell that 
burned or smoked—sometimes in. metempsychosis, or in death, either 
temporal or eternal. Conscience, as well as all religion, law, and 
philosophy, distinctly proclaims that there is a reward to the righteous, 
a God that judges the earth, and that He will avenge in His own 
time all the wickedness which escapes punishment in this life. 

In his book “On the Religion of the Gentiles,” Lord Herbert 
goes to the heathen world to show that these five articles were uni- 
versally received. This he holds to be a certain proof from simple 
facts that they are common notices, or parts of God’s universal reve- 
lation to man. Sallust says that the inhabitants of Crete first 
invented religion, a statement which Herbert indignantly rejects, 
religion being “written in the hearts of men.” There is in the 
world a universal dissatisfaction with this life. Its brevity, its un- 
certainty, and the sorrows consequent on change and separation, 
make it not only unsatisfactory, but sad. The sun goes down 
e it is yetday. The fairest promises of life and enjoyment are 
often blighted, as the early leaves in the spring-time. No man has 
sich satisfaction in this life as to suffer him to believe that he was 
freated for it alone. The mind is greater than the world. It craves 
something more than the world can give. Even the ancients, who 
enjoyed the pleasures of sense with all the eagerness of youth, con- 
fessed that they were not satisfied with them. The Greek dwelt amid 
visions of external beauty. He drank in all that pleased the eye and 
the ear, and yet he longed for something higher. He craved the 
infinite. He felt after the living God. “And God,” says Herbert, 
“inspiring all men with a desire of an eternal and more happy 
state, tacitly discovered Himself, who is eternal life, and perfectly 
blessed.” 

It is confessed that the Gentiles had many errors concerning the 
first article of the catholic faith. Yet the wiser among them found 
their way out of thelabyrinth. And even these errors are capable, if 
not of extenuation, yet of explanation, by amore comprehensive view 
of the philosophy of religion. The multitude of the Pagan deities 
is reducible to the manifold names of the one Infinite God, according 
to the saying of Seneca that “ God may have as many names as He 
dispenses benefits.” Each of the greater deities is represented by 
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some of the poets or philosophers as the Pantheus,* or All-God, who 
was in all, and over all, and through all. Besides the certain or 
known gods according to Varro’s classification, there were dii incerti, 
the gods of whom nothing was sufficiently known to admit of regular 
worship. That these views of the Divine nature were much nearer 
the Christian than is generally supposed, we may see from the 
character of the worship which they rendered to God. “The 
polemical writings,” says Herbert, “of the heathen theologists and 
philosophers who lived among Christians show that they acknow- 
ledged piety and virtue io be the chief part of Divine service. 
Celsus even dared to challenge the learned Origen to point out any- 
thing in the Christian religion that tended more to the establishing of 
virtue than the Pagans had before acknowledged. They no more 
doubted that a virtuous man should arrive at the seat of the blessed, 
though he knew not where it was, than that a traveller going on in 
the right path which leads to any magnificent city must come to the 
place he intended.” Plato said, “ We should endeavour to be like God 
by prudence, justice, and holiness.” The Christian religion has no 
higher precept than this, and this was the teaching of many of the 
philosophers of the heathen world. 

There are many passages in the writings of the philosophers 
which show that the Gentiles had the same ideas of good and evil 
which we have. They ascribed all sin to anger, malice, concupiscehce, 
and depraved desires. They knew that wars and fightings came from 
the lusts that war in the members. They knew also that repent 
was the way to amendment and forgiveness. “ The knowledge of s 
is the beginning of salvation,” said Seneca; and again, “He that repent: 
of his sins is almost innocent.” They knew, too, from whom for- 
giveness was to be obtained. Cicero says expressly, “There is no 
expiation of sin or impiety to be had from men.” Even Lucretius 
could feel how joe was the 


“Mens sibi conscia facti 
Præmetuens, . . . . . 
Nec videt interea, qui terminus esse malorum 
Possit; nec qui sit pœnarum denique finis.” 
And Ovid could say :— 
“ Ah nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina cædis 
Fluminea tolli posse putatis aqua.” 
The hope of a future life vervades all the literature, and forms a 
prominent part of all the philosophies, of the ancient world. In 
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that life the Gentiles looked for the rewards and punishments which 
they could not always discover in the present life. To this their 
Elysium and Tartarus, their good demons and thei- judges in hell 
are all witnesses. Philosophers comforted mourners concerning 
their departed friends, that they had gone to a better world. They 
were now to complete their happiness, to be rewarded for their 
virtues and recompensed for their sufferings. Death was even less 
terrible to them than itis tous. Already they rejciced in the pros- 
pect of victory over the terrible destroyer who triumphs now. 

“They did not represent death,” Herbert says, “as we do, with a 
meagre countenance, thin-jawed, and deep forehead, but pleasant and com- 
posed, the image of sleep; and they generally said, ‘ Such a one has gone 
from amongst us,’ that the fear of death might not strixe terror, and the 
minds of men be possessed that nothing but their bones remained after 
this life. For this reason they were more valiant and inclined to the 
practice of virtue, because death was esteemed by them only as a passage 
from a good to a better life; thinking it very base and mean that nothing 
of those who had led exemplary lives here should remain after death.” 


Herbert admits that it was with great labour that he found these 
five articles of religion among the Pagans. But he did find them, 
the discovery made him “more happy than Archimedes.” He 
found, as it were, a lever with which to move the world of 
erstition, and at the same time a place on which to stand, from 
ence he might vindicate the moral character of God. It rejoiced 
s heart to know that the Divine mercy was not limited to an elect 
ew, to a baptized church, to Jews or Christians, but that it extended 
to the whole race of Adam. It was manifested in past ages and in 
other dispensations. Wherever there were men, there God had left 
witnesses of Himself, and in every nation he that did righteousness was 
accepted of Him. It is true these five articles were dug, as it were, 
out of the accumulated superstitions of ages. These superstitions 
were the work of the priests, who were interested in multiplying 
ceremonies and keeping the people in ignorance. What priests did 
of old time they do now. All the perversions of doctrine, all the 
irrational dogmas that are imposed upon the werld, all additions 
to religion which are not found in the universal or catholic reason 
of mankind, are the inventions of priests. In all ages priests have 
claimed supernatural powers, and in all religions they have been the 
opponents of reason, and of that only pure religion which has its 
foundation in reason. It was the glory of Christianity that it 
summed up, so to speak, all that was good in the Pagan world; and 
when that was placed in contrast with the superstitions superadded 
by the priests, heathenism naturally expired. It could not with- 
stand the raillery of the fathers of the church. “But,” says 
Herbert, “ by their means other articles were substituted in the room 
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of the former, which gained belief, though very slowly for some ages; 
yet at last they ‘obtained, and are very universal at this time. 
The hierarchy also remained, in which was the authority in sacred 
matters.” f 

Herbert nowhere professes opposition to Christianity, nor even to 
revealed religion, as that expression is generally understood in the 
religious world. But he wished to rest Christianity upon the 
internal rather than the external evidence. The five articles which 
constitute “the only true catholic religion ” he regarded as embrac- 
ing the substance of what is taught in the Scriptures. Whatever 
external revelation adds to these is not so evidently true, yet it is 
not on that account to be rejected. ‘There is,” he says, “a certain 
revealed truth which, unless ungrateful, we cannot pass over in 
silence. But it is not of the same kind with that which is derived 
from the faculties. It has not the same certainty, for it-depends on 
the authority of the revealer, and is not a truth of the mind.” 
He lays down several tests of an external revelation, but they are 
so strict as to leave but little authority for any revelation which 
is not immediate. A revelation to be believed must be made to 
oneself. Such a revelation Herbért had when the Divine Being ~ 
a “gentle noise” in the heavens on a calm summer day, intim: 
that it would be for the benefit of mankind if he published his b 
“De Veritate.” 

The concluding chapters of this book “ On Probability, Possibili 
and Falsehood,” need scarcely be noticed. Probability is that whic 
depends on the authority of a person or persons, as history or tradition, 
Possibility concerns things future; and Falsehood is simply that 
which can neither be said to be probable nor possible, but is so op- 
posed to truth, whether common, probable, or revealed, that it implies 
some contradiction. To the “ De Veritate” Herbert appended two 
tracts, one “On the Causes of Errors,” and another “ On the Religion 
of a Layman.” In the latter he shows the difficulty which the lay- 
man must have in finding out which is the best religion, when the 
clergy are advocating a faith scarcely to be distinguished from cre- 
dulity, and denouncing reason as too depraved to be of any service. 
He recommends the layman to use his reason in the spirit of faith 
and prayer, and promises that he will find “those truths which 
flourish everywhere, and which must flourish always,” for they are 
inscribed on the human ‘mind, and depend on “ no tradition, either 
written or unwritten.” Past things being only among the probable, 
books professing revelation are to be received with caution, and only 
_ that in them which is conformable to right reason. In reading the 
Holy Scriptures we should be careful to notice that all things spoken 
there are not of equal authority. More than once Herbert intimates 
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that he is far from desiring to injure Christianity, “the best religion 
in the world.” He: wishes to establish both it and the universal 
religion, which he says “ answers the ultimate design and end of Holy 
Scripture, for all the doctrines there taught aim at the establishment 
of these five articles, as we have often hinted. There is no rite or 
ceremony there enjoined but what aims, or seems to aim, at the 
establishment of these five articles.” He concludes his book, “On the 
Religion of the Gentiles,” with a declaration of his willmgness to 
submit to “ the censure of the catholic or orthodox church, but not 
to the impious enemies of universal Divine Providence and the public 
peace.’ Herbert was a Parliamentarian, but this is an obvious fling 
at those of the Puritans who believed particular grace was only given 
to them and a few others. 

Though Herbert built his theology on his metaphysics, they were 
not, as we have already said, necessarily connected with each other. 
Locke, in his “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” controverted 
the doctrine of innate ideas, or common notices; yet he admitted the 
five articles of religion to be discoverable by reason. It is probable 
that Herbert would have acceded to the greater part of Locke’s 
criticism. They both seem to mean much the same thing, only Locke 
contends that ideas which are not found to exist universally—as, for 
instance, in children and idiots—cannot be called innate. This is 
like saying that physical strength is not innate because young children 
have not yet reached maturity, or that the capacity to know good and 
evil is not natural because there are men, and perhaps nations, who 
have not reached the ordinary standard of mankind. Herbert, assuming 


that the capacity of development existed in every mind, pronounced 


ideas innate. Locke, seeing the existence of the ideas clearly mani- 
fested only in the developed mind, ascribed their origin to reason 
and reflection. “They equally forsake the truth,” he says, “who, 
running into the contrary extremes, either affirm an innate law, or 
deny that there is a law knowable by the light of nature; t.e., with- 
out the help of positive revelation.” Though denying that Herbert’s 
five articles are common notices, Locke yet admits them for clear truths 
of reason. He raises doubts about the meaning of virtue in the 
Pagan world, and the sins to be repented of, and he cites the case 
of some nations who are without gods, temples, or idols; yet he 
admits that the wise men of all nations have arrived at the true 
conceptions of the unity and infinity of the Divine Being. “His 
name being once mentioned to express a powerful, wise, and invisible 
Being, the suitableness of such an idea to the principle of common 
reason must everywhere be readily received.” Locke disputed Her- 
bert’s axiom that God must have implanted a knowledge of Himself 
in the minds of all men, because it seemed suitable to the Divine 
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goodness. The Romanist thinks it best that the Church be infallible, 
but not on that account is it infallible. Locke’s cautious principle is 
sound: we must rather look to the way in which God works than 
conclude beforehand how He must work. But here again, on the 
essential question, Locke does not differ from Herbert. That all men 
to be responsible must have some religious knowledge, is all for which 
Herbert contended. Locke admitted the main proposition, but dif- 
fered as to the mode in which God reveals Himself. For innate 
ideas he substituted reason, by which man could feel after God, and 
find Him. | 
Locke’s treatise “On the Reasonableness of Christianity” is supposed 
to have been written with special reference to Herbert’s system. 
The title at once suggests the object, which is to inquire concerning 
the nature of the Christian religion, and how far it is agreeable to 
reason. The treatment of the subject is only partial. Nothing is 
said of the grounds on which we are to receive the facts and doctrines 
in the Scripture, which, though reasonable, are not discoverable by 
reason. . With Locke’s usual caution and precision, and, at the same 
time, with his natural deficiency in comprehensiveness, he limits 
himself to the question of the reasonableness of Christianity con- 
sidered as a scheme proposed for our reception on what he regards as 
good evidence. He is equally severe with Herbert against the 
priests who, to procure reception for their irrational dogmas, forbid 
the exercise of reason. Sacerdotalism and Calvinism he nn be 
the great corrupters of Christianity ; the former as the promoter \of 
` superstition, the latter as shaking the foundation of all religion, 
Eternal punishment for the sin of Adam, whom we never authorized 
to act as our representative, scarcely falls in with our ideas of what 
is right. Locke speaks of some who, recoiling from this, went to the 
other extreme, denying that redemption was necessary, and making 
Jesus Christ nothing but “the restorer and preacher of a pure 
natural religion.” This reference is probably to Herbert, but there 
is nothing in Herbert’s writings to show that he would not have 
taken the same view of Christianity which was taken by Locke, 
Setting aside systems of divinity, Locke restricted his inquiry to 
the Seriptures. He found thatthe doctrine of redemption—the chief 
doctrine of the Gospel—was founded upon the supposition of Adam’s 
fall. The true way, then, to find out what we regain in Christ is to 
consider what we have lost in Adam. - That plainly was immor- 
tality, the right to the tree of life, whereby men would have lived 
for ever. There is nothing unjust in God’s permitting us to fall in 
Adam. There would have been had He doomed men, or any man, 
to a state without remedy on this account, because such a state would 
have been worse than non-being. But as the present existence is 
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better than non-existence, we are still debtors to God. And as to 
things eternal, He will reward every man according to his works. 
By,sin came death. By Jesus Christ came life. We cannot keep 
the law of works whereby Adam had life, but God has given us the 
“Jaw of faith.” Those who keep this law are saved—that is, they 
gain immortality. Those who do not keep it lose their souls—that 
is, according to Locke’s interpretation, their lives. But in what does 
this faith consist? It is said Abraham believed Sarah would have 
ason, and this was accounted unto him for righteousness. What 
merit was there in this? Abraham believed something contrary to 
the usual order of nature. Is the reasonableness of Christianity to 
be staked on its requiring from us belief in something miraculous ? 
Jesus required that the Jews should believe Him to be the Messiah. 
Was there any merit in their believing except in proportion to the 
evidence He gave them? We have now to believe in the incarna- 
tion, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, on the testi- 
mony of the apostles and evangelists. But, again, what can be the 
value of mere belief in testimony? It can only bean historical faith. 
St. James says that the devils believe and tremble. Locke feels that 
such objections have some validity. He answers that this historical 
faith may be a justifying or saving faith if God chooses to make it 
so. It was never promised to the devils that their faith should be 
accounted for righteousness. The whole of this seems against the 
reasonableness of Christianity. It is just the ground on which such 
as Herbert would have refused belief. It is the great stumbling- 
block which stands in the way of the reception of Christianity by 
rational men. ` It is virtually putting aside reason. It is contrary 
to all that Locke teaches, in his “Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” concerning the relation of reason to revelation. Yet the 
truth dawns upon him at last, as ifunconsciously. He sees that the faith 
of the Scriptures has more to do with the disposition of those from 
whom faith is required than with the things to be believed. It must 
be a faith “producing fruit”—a faith that has more to do with the 
heart than the intellect. It is no blind credulity, no spirit of 
believing whatever is told us; but, from the examples given by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is plainly “a steadfast 
reliance on the goodness and faithfulness of God for those good things 
which either the light of nature or particular promises had given 
ground to hope for.” 

But the crucial question remains. Jews and Christians had some- 
thing proposed to them for belief. They could be divided into the 
two classes of believers and unbelievers; but what was to become of 
the heathen who had never heard of the Messiah? Locke had but 
one answer to this—the answer which Herbert gave; the only 
answer which reason can give—they shall be rewarded according to 
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what they have done, and not according to what they have not done. 
God will not expect ten talents where He gives but one; He will not 
require that any should believe promises of which they never 
heard :— 

“Yet God,” says Locke, “had by the light of reason revealed to all 
mankind who would make use of that light that He was good and merciful, 
and he that used the candle of the Lord so far as to find what was his duty, 
could not miss to find also the way to reconciliation and forgiveness when 
he had failed of his duty.” 

It is generally supposed that in showing Christianity to be reason- 
able, Locke eliminated its chief doctrine—that of the Atonement- 
Such a passage as the one just quoted concerning the heathen may 
seem to sanction this belief, for it resolves forgiveness simply into 
the mercy of God. It provides salvation for those who have’ never 
heard of Jesus Christ, as well as for those who have believed on His 
name. And yet Locke did not deny the atonement; he did not try 
to explain it; Ke did not know in what it consisted; but he believed 
there were “ transactions between God and our Saviour in reference 
to His kingdom which were out of the reach of our ken and guess.” . 

Thomas Halyburton, a minister of the Church of Scotland and 
Professor of Divinity in the University of St. Andrew’s, wrote an 
elaborate answer to Herbert’s whole system. Halyburton was an: 
entirely different kind of man from Locke. As the advocate of a. 
Calvinistic creed, he had little sympathy with reason in its claims 
to be the judge and examiner of religious belief. Herbert’s great 
object was to vindicate the justice of God. Halyburton was satisfied 


that however unjust it might appear to us that God should sentence : 


the majority of mankind to everlasting misery because of Adam’s 
sin, yet it was perfectly just in God. In other words, we have not 
capacities to constitute us judges of what is Divine justice. From 
Halyburton’s lament of the universal prevalence of Deism, which 
he says was the religion “in vogue among the great wits” of the 
time, it would seem that there was a general recoil on the part of all 
thoughtful and intellectual men from the Sacerdotalism and Cal- 
vinism that had been alternately in the ascendency during the course- 
of the seventeenth century. For the present state of the religious 
world he chiefly blames the great divines of the Church of England, 
who had pzeached so much about the reasonableness of religion, 
and, as he says, “ put ethics in the place of the Gospel.” He calls 


them Arminians and Socinians, affirming that they made the law of 


grace nothing but a restitution of the law of nature. He judged 
that the best way to bring men to accept revealed religion was to 
show the insufficiency of the natural light. He does not seek to 
extinguish it. He admits that all nations have some idea of God, 
and that the more obvious of the Divine laws have been known 
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by nature’s light. The heathen said some good things. In fact, 
they knew just enough to justify the Divine Being in punishing them. 
This was all the knowledge that any Calvinist ever required to find 
in the Pagan world. Concerning Herbert’s five articles, Halyburton 
pronounced the Scotch verdict, “not proven.” The heathen world 
was not agreed upon them, and, moreover, “the best things which 
are generally ascribed to the light of nature were derived from the 
tradition of an original universal revelation.” 

The question of the heathen world was made the subject of a learned 
treatise by one of the most earnest and impartial of the great theolo- 
gians of the Church of England. This was Daniel Whitby, D.D., 
Chanter of Sarum. Whitby never mentions Herbert, but he evidently 
had before him the question as it had been raised by Herbert, and 
continued by those who replied to Herbert’s books. With some- 
thing of Locke’s scholar-like caution, he modestly called his work 
“A Discourse on the Necessity and Usefulness of the Christian 
Revelation by Reason of the Corruption of the Principles of Natural 
Religion among Jews and Heathens.” This coupling of the Jews 
with the heathen as equally in need of a new revelation shows how 
little Whitby undertook to prove, and how much he assumed as to 
what constitutes a revelation. All had a knowledge of God at one 
time, but when Christ came they were in darkness. The Jews’ 
religion was so corrupted that it had ceased to serve the end for 
which it was given. They had perverted the plainest precepts, and 
turned even the special favours that had been bestowed upon them 
to the uses of bigotry and superstition. They imagined that God 
made the world specially for them, and that while His providence 
watched over them, the other nations were under the power of the 
Prince of Darkness. They weakened the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, teaching that as Jews, as Abraham’s seed, as 
hearers of the law, they must be saved, while the nations of the 
earth were doomed to destruction without end. They thought they 
did well when they kept one precept of the law, though neglecting 
all the others. They were averse to government, supposing that 
God was their king. They made void the duties of children by their 
doctrine of Corban, and by causing proselytes of the gate to forsake 
their relations. They violated the sixth commandment in their hatred 
to others ; the seventh, by their proneness to impurity; the eighth, 
by their disposition to rob and plunder; the ninth, by their common 
swearing; and the tenth, by their covetousness and love of the world. 

The corruptions of heathendom were corruptions of an original 
revelation as well as those of Judaism. Whitby lays down the wide 
principle that the doctrines of natural religion are as truly the 
revelation of God’s will to the Heathen as Scripture is to the Jews 
or Christians; and yet he paints a picture of the heathen world as 
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dark as if his object had been the same as Halyburton’s. He quotes 
extensively from the Pagan philosophers to prove how small was 
their knowledge, and how uncertain they were about the little which 
they did know. They spoke tragically indeed of the miseries of 
life. They called Nature “a doleful stepmother.” They said they 
would not have accepted life had it not been given them when 
ignorant of its sorrows. They accounted. it the greatest happiness 
not to have been born; and the next after that, to die soon. They 
called death “the best invention of Nature,’ but never once do they 
mention in connection with this desponding view of human existence 
the only satisfactory answer—the life to come, with its rewards and 
punishments. Indeed, Socrates testified that but few believed in 
the soul’s immortality, and Cicero says that the most learned men 
have always despised this doctrine. All the philosophers have 
spoken of it doubtfully. The only consolation that even a Seneca 
could give the bereaved concerning the departed was a beatus aut 
nullus—he is either happy or he is not. Cicero says that though 
something may be true, yet we have no certainty concerning good 
or evil, for “Nature has hidden the truth in the deep;” and again 
he says, “ Many things happen which so disturb us as to make us 
sometimes think there are no gods.” Pliny denied the power of 
God to raise the dead, and Cicero said that it was impossible for 
‘Divine wisdom to know future events. When the philosophers 
looked at the evils and confusion of the world, they even taunted 
the gods, saying, “ What apology will Jupiter or Apollo make for 
these things?” The consequence of this uncertainty was to over- 
throw the foundations of virtue and religion. Hence the worship of 
the heathen was imperfect, idolatrous, unbecoming. They were 
really without God in the world. Their religious rites were obscene 
‘and filthy, as the Floralia in honour of the impure Flora. They 


were celebrated in the vilest manner, as the Bacchanalian or Eleu- 


sinian solemnities ; and yet those initiated were said to be regenerated, 
and after death to be among the blessed, while the uninitiated went 
to Hades or Tartarus. The vilest things were objects of worship. 
The philosophers were immoral. The Spartans gave their wives 
to strangers. Other nations had them in common. This is saying 
nothing of incest and worse sins, not now to be named, which were 
generally practised in the heathen world. Whitby does not wish to 
conclude, from the dark condition of the heathen world, that there 
are no principles of natural religion, but only the necessity and 
usefulness of such a revelation as the Christian. He was too wise to 
argue from the scepticism of some of the philosophers, or even the 
corrupt condition of the ancient world, against the light of Nature, 
He knew that even Job had cursed the day of his birth, had 
threatened to come even to the seat of the Almighty to order his 
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cause before Him, and that excepting the disputed verse about the 
Redeemer, he had no answer from the hope of a future life to the 
fact that the righteous were often overtaken by calamities. Whitby 
knew also that there were men under the dispensation of Christianity 
who doubted of the existence of the Supreme Being, and as to the 
future life, trembled on the borders of an unknown land, hoping they 
might be blessed, and yet fearing lest they should not be. He knew 
also that the argument from the evil lives of the heathen, if directed 
against natural religion, might be easily turned against the Christian 
revelation. He testifies concerning the Christians of his day that 
“adultery, theft, rapine, lying, swearing, bearing false witness, and 
coveting what belongs to others, are now become as common as they 
were formerly among the heathens.” He is satisfied with showing 
the need of further teaching, of republishing the doctrines of natural 
religion, and these he identified with the practical precepts of 
Christianity. He explains them as only the results of natural 
religion, drawn forth to our advantage in plain rules, adapted to 
the capacity of the meanest, and recommended to our practice from 
the most excellent example of our God and Saviour. To these, as con- 


~ stituting the sum of the Christian revelation, he adds “ the articles of 


the Christian faith which our reason was not able to discover. More- 
ever,” he continues, “these laws of nature may be said to be 
(implanted in the hearts of men in general, not that God hath put 

ny innate ideas or natural impressions of them on the souls of all 
men. The apostle plainly seems to found them on the reasonings 
of men.” (Rom. ii. 14.) This is quoting St. Paul to show that 
he agreed with Locke against Herbert, and that St. Paul and Whitby, 
as well as Locke and Herbert, were agreed on the main question 
concerning natural religion and its relation to the Christian revela- 
tion. Christianity made its way in the world because of its reason- 
ableness. The apostles showed that its “doctrines were conformable 
to the principles of natural religion which were known from the 
beginning.” 

We have reserved to the last Richard Baxter’s remarks on Herbert. 
They were, however, in the order of time the first. Baxter says 
expressly that he took notice of Herbert’s books, “lest having been’ 
unanswered, they might be thought unanswerable.” He says at the 
same time that he is so far from writing against the whole of the 
“ De Veritate,” that he takes most of Herbert’s rules and notions to be 
of singular use. The “five articles” he pronounces such “ natural 
certainties that the denying of them would unman aman.” Baxter 
had written a work on “ The Reason of the Christian Religion,” in 
which he made no reference to Herbert. In this book he maintains 
that we have natural evidence of the being of God, the necessity of 
holiness, and a future life of retribution; and not only have we natural 
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evidence of them, but he shows, by long citations in the margin, that 
the wisest heathens confessed the same as we confess, though less 
distinctly than they might have done. The law of nature is a clear 
revelation of God’s will. It tells us to keep our reason clear; to 
govern our thoughts, affections, passions, senses, words, and actions. 
It was well said by Plato, “The temperate man has God for his Jaw ; 
the intemperate, pleasure.” 

` In proof of the life to come Baxter adduces the constant testimony 
of conscience in all men “that have not mastered reason by sen- 
suality.” He appeals also to the universal consent of all that are 
worthy to be called men in all ages and countries that this is a 
truth naturally revealed, and most sure. He quotes Seneca, Cicero, 
Plutarch, Plato, Plotinus, Iamblichus, Proclus, Porphyry, Julian 
the Apostate, Antoninus, Epictetus, Arrian, and others,as heathens 
among whom he found “much good, who had a very great care of 
their souls, and many of whom exercised great industry in seeking 
after knowledge, especially in the mysteries of the works of God.” 
Some of them even “ bent their minds higher to know God.and the 
invisible world.” He considers Theophilus of Antioch to have been 
very unjust towards the heathen philosophers, and he praises Clement 
of Alexandria, who said he was certain that philosophy had been 
blessed to the saying of many souls, for “the Eternal Word, who is, 
Jesus Christ, gave them light and mercy, though they were uncon- 
scious whence it came.”* 

A passage concerning the Scriptures in his book on “ The Reason 
of the Christian Revelation” was animadverted upon by an anony- 
mous writer, which caused Baxter to write another work called 
“More Reasons for the Christian Religion, and No Reason against 
it.” In the second part of this book were “ Some Animadversions on 
a Treatise, ‘ De Veritate, by Lord Herbert.” The passage concerning 
the Scriptures was this :——‘‘ The Scriptures are so entirely the product 
of the Spirit’s inspiration that there is no word in them which is not 


x 
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* There was something great and generous in Richard Baxter. His clear intellect 
struggled manfully against the theology of his age. Macaulay says he was somewhat 
sceptical, but this is only partially true. Baxter was a devout believer in the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. Even his defences of Christianity are full of incredible 
miracles and absurd stories about witches. He records seriously the visit of the devil 
to Mascon, in France, where he held a public disputation with a Roman Catholic priest, 
and conversed freely with both Catholics and Protestants for the space of three months. 
This is the visit referred to by Ralpho, in “ Hudibras :”— 


“ Did not the devil appear to Martin 
Luther m Germany for certam, 
And would have gulled lnm with a trick, 
But Aart was too, too politic ? 
Did not he help thé Dutch to purge, 
At Antwerp, theu Cathedral church? 
Sing catches to the saints at Mascon, 
And tell them ali they came to ask him?” 
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infallibly true; no one error or contradiction in any matter can be 
found in Scripture, but those of the printers, transcribers, and trans- 
lators.” In Baxter’s day it was almost necessary for a man to main- 
tain this position to be within the pale of Christianity. Even Locke 
had spoken of the Scriptures as “ truth without any mixture of error.” 
The anonymous writer noticed some evident mistakes in the genealo- 
gies of the Bible, such as Matt. ii. 8,9, where it is said Joram begat 
Ozias, Ozias begat Joatham, while in Kings and Chronicles there are 
three generations intervening between Ozias and Joatham. He also 
pointed out some passages in the Gospels not easy to be reconciled 
with each other. Baxter hiniself took every history, chronology, and 
genealogy in Scripture as certainly true. He made, however, several 
remarks which are hardly consistent with this assumption; such as that 
we might have a certainty of the Christian relig‘on if it could not be 
proved that every word of the Scriptures is, true, nor the writers 
infallible; that the Holy Scriptures contain all our religion, and 
somewhat more, that is, the accidents and appurtenances of it, just as 
the body of a man has its accidents besides the parts which are 
essential and integral. He says that a multitude of such-like historical, 
chronological, topographical, physical, accidental passages are not 
strictly a part of the Christian faith ; that it is possible for a man 
to believe one part of the Bible to be God’s word, and not another 
part; that the disciples of Christ were not absolutely and in all 
things infallible ; that it is possible for a good Christian to doubt 
whether those that were but evangelists, as Mark and Luke, had 
the same promise of the Spirit’s infallible assistance as the apostles. 
He compares the words to the body, and the meaning to the soul, 
————saxing that there was more of the Spirit’s assistance in the meaning 
and soul of the Scripture than in the words or body, and he adds 
significantly, “It is the devil’s last method to undo by overdoing, 
and so to destroy the authority of the apostles by over-magnifying.”’ 
Herbert’s inquiries, as we have already remarked, arose from his 
desire to vindicate the justice of God, especially in opposition to the 
Calvinist scheme. Baxter had parted with Calvinism, but he had 
not freed himself entirely from its influence. He looked upon the 
world as a gaol where all were condemned, and hell the gallows to 
which all were doomed to be led out. Nor did it shock him that the 
multitude of mankind should be cast into everlasting fire for the sin 
of Adam. God has such an infinity of worlds in His universe that 
he can afford to destroy this. It is but like casting one in a million 
into prison, or cutting off an excrescence; as if justice did not 
extend to individuals. But Baxter rises above this. He objects to 
penitence being the remedy, as Lord Herbert had taught, but he 
grants that the remedy is universal; and he explains that though the 
remedy is the death of Christ, and that it is for all men, yet Christ 
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did not appease God or make Him more merciful. He admits, too, 
that it is not universally necessary to believe in Christ to be saved. 
Christ’s redemption is not the first cause of our salvation. It was 
God’s love and mercy which gave us Christ as the Redeemer. All 
mankind are brought by Christ under a covenant of grace. As the 
covenant of innocency was made with all mankind in Adam, so the 
covenant of grace was made with all in the promised seed. “None 
perish now for the mere sin of Adam, nor merely for want of the 
innocency required by the first law, but for the refusing and abusing 
some mercy purchased by Christ, which had an apt tendency to their 
repentance and recovery.” The question is raised whether any 
heathens really repent and believe. Baxter escapes with one of 
those distinctions which only a skilful Puritan could make. Ho 
says the heathen have the power to believe and repent, but he does 
not clearly admit that any of them do believe and repent. 

Baxter professes to receive the doctrine of innate ideas as taught 
by Herbert, but he explains his belief so as to agree with Locke. He 
. calls the understanding “a bare sheet of paper,” which has no 
„actual innate knowledge. He dissents most from Herbert on the 

question of testimony, or the value of external evidence. Nothing was 
so certain to Herbert as the truth which he believed God had inscribed 
on his mind. Baxter was satisfied of the certainty of this truth, and 
that it did not require Scripture to discover it. Yet he said, after he 
had silenced all his doubts about the life to come, he still felt in him- 
self “an uncouth, unsatisfactory kind of apprehension till he looked to 
supernatural evidence.” He confessed, indeed, that this was but the 
weakness of “a soul in flesh,” which desires a sensuous apprehen- 
sion. This, he says, may be a disease, but it is a disease which shows 
the need of a physician and of some other satisfying light. He dwells 
on the mode of revelation by prophecy, by miracles, by inspiration, 
as these things were understood in his day; and he pronounces the 
evidence so satisfying that it is “beyond our reach to know what 
could be more satisfying.” With evidence so clear, we should not 
hesitate to believe the most terrible passages in Scripture, such as 
those which seem to say that only a few shall be saved, and all the 
rest tormented for ever and ever.* As to the supernatural evidence, 
Baxter manifestly spoke as if it had come direct to us, and not through 
the medium of testimony, which was Herbert’s reason for making it 
secondary to intuitive knowledge. And yet, when all is said, it is not 
on the external evidence, not on testimony, not on the supernatural 
that Baxter rests the reason of Christianity. He lays the foundation, 


4 Fortunately it was only such as Baxter among Protestants, and Massillon amorg 
Catholies, who found such passages in the Scriptures. A recent writer in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes says that Père Lacordaire converted the Catholic Church to the opposite 
belief.} 
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first of all, in “the natural verity and its admirable concord with the 
Gospel of Christ.” Grace is medicinal to Nature; where the natural 
light endeth, supernatural beginneth. The superstructure which 
Christ has built upon Nature is wonderfully adapted to its founda- 
tion. 

“ The sin and misery of the world,” says Baxter, “is such that it groaneth 
for a Saviour, and when I hear of a physician sent from heaven, I easily 
believe it; when I see the woeful world, mortally diseased and gasping in its 
deep distress. The condition of the world is visibly so suitable to the whole 
office of Christ and to the doctrine of the Gospel, that I am driven to think 
that if God have mercy for it, some physician and extraordinary help will 
be afforded it; and when I see none else but Jesus Christ, whom reason will 


allow me to believe is that physician, it somewhat prepareth my mind to 
look towards Him with hope.” 


And again he says :— 

‘As there is no other religion that a man can with any strong show of 
reason entertain, and seemg that he that will appear a reasonable creature 
must be of some religion, it followeth that to renounce the Christian religion 
is to renounce reason, and to doubt of it is to be injurious to reason itself.” 

The excellency of the Christian religion becomes its great evidence. 
Men feel its truth. The Holy Spirit, working faith, holiness, and 
comfort in the hearts of men, is an everlasting witness. It is the 
main argument by which the Christian religion has been proved, and 
will be proved to the world’s end. The actual saving of men by the 
renovation of their hearts and lives is a standing seal and witness of 
Christ. It is no question of genealogies, or histories, or topographies. 
There may be no testimony as to Joram’s descendants, nor clear 
proof that Paul left his cloak and parchments at Troas, but there is a 
witness to the fact of men being reclaimed from selfishness and sen- 
suality, and remade in the image of God. Christianity is a life. Let 
men live it, and they will feel its truth. The greater progress we 
make in righteousness, the clearer will be our view of its everlasting 
foundations. “It is God’s method,” says Baxter, “to cause the 
growth of faith at the root in proportion to its growth and tallness 
in fruit.” 

It is not necessary to make comments. We have heard the first 
note of the great Deistical controversies. The same questions under 
new forms and in other relations may perhaps come before us in future 
papers. How wide, in one sense, is the difference between Richard 
Baxter and Lord Herbert, and yet on his better or more rational 
side how near does the great ‘evangelist of the seventeenth century 
approach “the first and purest of our English free-thinkers !” * 

Joss Huxr. 

+ The noble name of Herbert is still associated with the cause of learning and religion 

The lineal representatives of the house—the Earl of Carnarvon and Earl Powis—are 


high stewards, respectively, of tho Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Another 
Herbert is Dean of Hereford. 





DOCTRINAL UNITY: IS IT DESIRABLE? 


T no time, probably, in the history of the civilized world were 
the principles of religious toleration more loudly and uni- 
versally professed than now. And, indeed, it would be unfair to say 
that they aze not also very largely practised, and that in the highest 
sense of the words. There is, indeed, a kind of toleration sufficiently 
prevalent, upon which we have little reason to congratulate ourselves 
—the toleration of indifference. Men are usually tolerant enough 
in matters for which they have no concern; and he who believes 
religious diferences to be alike trivial would be quite as unreasonable 
in claiming merit for his toleration, as if he were to make a similar 
claim on the ground that he did not, and would not, persecute another 
who differec from hïin about the length of a straw, or the colour of a 
withered leaf. 

But we may fairly claim for our time a large and growing tolera- 
tion of a much higher kind. There is no lack of men now who, while 
fully convinced of the importance of religious differences, and 
sincerely believing the truth of their own tenets, can yet look kindly 
upon those wha differ from them—can admit them to be seekers 
after truth, as honest, if not as successful, as themselves, and would 
repel as unchristian the proposal to visit difference of religious belief, 
however important, with any kind of temporal punishment. 

Nor is the principle of religious toleration without another kind of 
homage—tkat homage which, according to a well-known saying, 
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virtue receives from many who are far from practising it. Even 
those who love toleration least would shrink from the name of reli- 
gious persecutor; and a kind of jugglery has been not unfrequently 
resorted to, by which it is fondly thought that while the end is 
attained the character of the act is changed, and that the dissenter 
from the dominant religion is punished, not as a religious, but as a 
political offender. In Great Britain, more especially, religious per- 
secution is, in general, so abhorrent to the nature of the people, that 
even those who might secretly wish for its revival do not venture to 
express their aspirations very loudly. 

On the whole, then, religious intolerance is not a fault of our 
country, nor, with some lamentable exceptions, of our time. From 
that blot, which has stained the history of so many other centuries, 
the nineteenth century is comparatively free. If persecution, in the 
sense in which Bonner and Laud and Calvin were persecutors, be not 
wholly extinct, it has at least assumed a very mitigated form. Even 
in this form few would venture openly to justify it ; and whenever it 
does show itself, its apologists can but seek to shelter it from general 
condemnation in that unfailing refuge of a weak cause—an attempt 
to show that the accuser has been guilty of exaggerating some one or 
more, usually unimportant, facts. 

But with regard to the reasons for this condemnation, there does 
not seem to be any such general agreement. Among the many 
objections which may be urged against religious persecution, those 
which command the most general assent are undoubtedly objéctions 
against the means employed. Most persons will be found ready to 
denounce the cruelties of the Inquisition, or the sanguinary atrocities 
of Alva. But when we ask, further, was the end a good one? we 
shall find no such unanimity. Itis this part of the subject which 
we propose to take up now; and if we have reason to rejoice that 
religious intolerance, in its worst sense, is no longer a common fault, 
the examination of this question may perhaps show that there 
is a form, although a mitigated form, in which it is still common 
enough. 

What was the end of religious persecution? What was the great 
purpose whose attainment would in the eyes of many, who were in a 
certain sense good men, justify the frightful scenes of blood and 
misery which have gone far to make the very name of controversial 
theology odious? It secms to have been, at least in a very large 
part, religious unity—the unity of religious worship in the first place, 
but further and deeper than that, the unity of religious thought. It 
was not so much any special hostility of one denomination to another; 
the extinction of one sect in a country which possessed a dozen 
besides would be no very important object. But there seems to have 
been something so irresistible in the conception of unity—of a whole 
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nation repeating the same creed, using the same formularies of 
devotion, acknowledging the same spiritual authority —{that men were 
found willing to purchase it at almost any cost. Even now, though 
persecution itself would be very generally condemned, the verdict of 
many who agree in doctrine with the persecuting church would 
probably be, “The end did not justify the means; even unity we may 
not buy at such a price; yet it was a noble thought—would that it 
could have been realized.” Unity of religious belief, if that belief 
be ours, we are apt to look on as an inestimable blessing, only all 
too glorious to be hoped for in this world ; and if it were conceivable 
that the supreme authority in the country could, by some sudden 
process, involving no cruelty, no compulsion, mould the religious 
opinions of all our fellow-countrymen into unison with the opinions 
of some one among us, it is probable that the individual whose 
opinions had thus become a standard of religious truth would, in 
general, think such a result to be a very desirable one. But ought 
he so to think? That is the question which we propose to consider. 

In order to arrive at a right conclusion on this point, we must, 
in the first place, distinguish carefully between unity of belief on 
any subject as it arises spontaneously, and unity of belief as it is 
produced by the application of some external force applied for the 
purpose of producing it. The unity of belief which exists upon a 
large number of scientific and historical questions is dn example of 
the first kind. That unity has grown naturally out of the growth 
of our knowledge. No external force has been used to produce it ; 
but it has arisen spontaneously from a full examination of the evi- 
dence by persons not drawn by strong prejudice to any one conclu- 
sion. No external force has been used to induce men to accept the 
Copernican system, or to believe in the reality of Socrates. The 
unity of belief which exists among men upon these and ‘many like 
subjects has been a free growth. 

Now unity of this kind cannot be too highly prized, as a symptom, 
a favourable symptom, of the greatest possible value. When in- 
quirers, too numerous or too varied to admit of the supposition of a 
common prejudice, arrive at the same conclusion, and when it appears, 
further, that no means have been used to hinder a fair examination 
of ali the evidences, there is indeed a very strong presumption that 
the conclusion is true. In fact, the truth of the conclusion appears 
to be, in such a case, the only sufficient cause for the unity which 
exists among inquirers so different. And, therefore, we attach— 
and rightly attach—the highest value to the unity of belief existing 
among men upon many scientific or historical questions. For we 
accept the existence of such unity as a strong indication that we 
have arrived at the truth. And then, by a process very illogical 
and very common, men come to attach ‘to unity, however produced, 
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the value which in reality belongs to it only when it arises spon- 
taneously ; committing a mistake similar to that of the physician, 
who should attach to a symptom artificially produced the value 
which properly belongs to it when it arises in the natural course of 
the disease. How happy would it be, they think, if we could see 
men united in their belief of the truths of religion, as they are united 
in their belief of the truths of geometry. Happy, no doub:, if the 
unity of religious belief arose from the same cause as unity of scien- 
tific belief—happy if religious knowledge were so far advanced as 
to place religious truth beyond controversy as completely as are the 
properties of a triangle. Noé happy if produced in any other way. 
In a word, the unity which arises of itself is a strong indication of 
truth ; the unity which is artificially produced indicates nothing. 

But we should materially understate the case, if we spoke of arti- 
ficially-produced unity as merely insignificant. Nor would the 
mere insignificance of such unity furnish a valid argument against 
the attempt to produce it by any means not in themselves immoral. 
If unity, as such, were at the worst harmless, no man could fairly be 
censured for using any innocent means, however illogical, to convert 
others to the opinions which he believed to be true. But is it 
harmless ? 

To make this question as definite as possible, we shall assume that 
the supreme authority is right in thinking that the opinions which 
it would render universal are, upon the whole, and regarded as a 
system, better than any other system at present known. Is it 
desirable, in the present state of our religious knowledge, that such a 
system should become universal? Or shall we say that the cause of 
truth is better served by the state of things which, for the present at 
least, appears inevitable—by the existence of a variety of religious 
beliefs, rather than by the universal prevalence of one system, even 
if it were the best of all the systems now existing ? 

It is in the last degree improbable—we might well call it impos- 
sible—that any man, or sect, or party, has a monopoly of truth ; that 
in every case of controversy that-man, or sect, or party alone 
reasons rightly, and that their opponents are always to be regarded 
as either wilfully dishonest, or at least utterly mistaken. If we have 
not come to recognise the truth of this principle in religious contro- 
versy, we do very fully recognise itin other debated subjects. Thus, 
for example, no one whose mind is not thoroughly blinded by 
political partisanship will assert that any one of our great political 
parties has a monopoly of political wisdom; that, in every case of 
party struggle, that party has been invariably right, and their 
opponents, of course, as invariably wrong. _ If it were in the power 
of any truly patriotic statesman to annihilate every party in the 
state except his own, would he do it? We may be very sure that 
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he would not. For he knows that he has not, any more than 
his opponents, an infallible mode of arriving at political truth; he 
knows that he and they are alike, if not equally, liable to error ; and, 
if he be a candid man, he will admit, too, that as there are classes or 
error to which they are more exposed than he, so are there classes of 
error to which he is more exposed than they—principles which he is 
more likely to overlook or to strain than they are. In the existence 
of this diversity of opmion lies, he well knows, the safety of his 
country. The preservation and development of political truth he 
knows to be the work not of one only, but of al the great parties in 
the state; and if he be a true patriot, he would not exchange these 
diversities of opinion, with all their attendant strife and perplexity, 
for the uncontrolled domination of any one party, even though that 
party were his own. 

In truth we forget, or perhaps we hardly know, how much we 
are indebted to diversity of political opinion for the moderation which 
exists in each of our great political parties. If we ever do allow 
ourselves to indulge in aspirations after unity of political creed, it is 
because of this forgetfulness. The Whig or the Tory who allows 
himself to think that his party, if it existed alone, would preserve 
the spirit of moderation which shows itself in the actions and speeches 

- of our leading statesmen now, indulges in an expectation which would 
certainly not be realized. Truths to which the dominant party might 
be comparatively indifferent would be neglected; errors to which 

` the dominant party might be peculiarly prone would grow apace; 
and thus the cause of truth would suffer. 

Protection from dangers of this kind we have been long accus- 
tomed to look for, and to receive, from the balance of political parties. 
We have come to regard, and rightly, each party as fitted in an 
especial manner to be the guardians of some great truth, or class of 
truths—fitted by their principles, by their habits of thought, nay, 
perhaps by their very errors. If, from the neglect of such a truth, 
danger should threaten our political welfare, it is to that party we 
look for safety. If the opposite error should become mischievously 
prevalent, it is from that party we expect resistance. The Tory may 
think the principles of the Whig to be revolutionary and dangerous ; 
yet, if the liberties of the people should ever be imperilled by the 
encroachments of the Crown, even the Tory will hardly deny that 
popular rights would find in the Whig their most natural and effective 
champion. The Whig may regard the Tory as an obstacle in the 
path of progress; yet even the Whig will admit that in the existence 
of the Tory party is the best safeguard against hasty or excessive 
advance towards democracy. We have long s since recognised the truth 
that the Opposition have a duty to discharge little less ee 
than that of the Ministry. 
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The history of the British constitution teaches us no lesson more 
clearly than this—the benefit which we have derived from the exist- 
ence, at important epochs, of diversity of political thought. Those 
periods which were marked by the complete preponderance of any 
one party would scarcely be selected as models for our imitation. No 
candid historian will deny the benefits which were procured for 
British liberties by the Puritans; yet few, we suppose, even of those 
who are most sensible of the reality and value of these benefits, would 
restore the time when that party reigned supreme in England. Whe 
Cavaliers possessed some noble qualities, and the tinge given by their 
spirit to British politics was not without high and important uses; 
yet the period which elapsed between the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution may well be called the shame of British history. On tae other 
hand, the moderation, and therefore the permanence, which charac- 
terized the work of the Convention Parliament, seems to have been 
largely due to the existence of a powerful minority, which any exces- 
sive proceedings on the other side might convert into a majority. 

But it is unnecessary to enlarge further on a principle which, in 
its political bearings, is so generally admitted as that of the benefit 
to be derived from variety of political parties. The short-sighted or 
fanatical partisan may indeed desire the extinction of every party but 
his own. Perhaps, in the heat of political strife, some such wish may 
cross the mind even of the most sagacious and patriotic statesman ; 
but in his calmer moments he would not have it so; and when the 
party struggle, with all its attendant irritation, is past, he, will cheer- 
fully recognise the service rendered to the cause of political truth 
even by the party most opposed to his own. Perhaps he may look 
forward to the time when unity of political thought shall arise spon- 
taneously—when the growth of political knowledge shall produce 
agreement upon the principles of government as complete as that 
which now exists upon the principles of mechanics; but he knows 
that that time, if it ever come, is still far in the dim future. 

And now the question irresistibly presents itself—Is there not, 
from this point of view, a fair analogy between the controversies 
of politics and the controversies of theology? If we have found 
that in the one case truth is best attained and preserved, not by 
unity but by diversity of thought, does not the same rule hold for 
the other? Here, as there, we are still far removed from the time 
when unity of thought shall arise of itself—not produced by any 
external force, but merely as a sign of the perfection of our know- 
ledge. Here, as there, no one will venture to claim for himself, his 
sect; or party, a monopoly of able, truth-loving inquiry. No man, 
how exalted soever, who has read the history of religious controversy, 
will dare to deny that questions, which in his own mind he has 
peremptorily decided, have been investigated by intellects as lofty, 
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with a devotion to truth as pure as his own, and with a result wholly 
different. Now, when we find to exist upon any subject irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion—when we find able men, learned men, 
good men, believing that to be true which men as able, as learned, 
as good, believe to be false—what is the fair conclusion to be drawn 
from such a state of facts? Plainly this, that the evidence is not of 
that overwhelming kind which would nafurally command the assent 
of every one. This is not indeed the invariable, perhaps not even 
thetordinary, conclusion. Rival theologians not unfrequently treat of 
controverted questions as if the evidence in support of their own view 
were perfectly convincing. In the field of theological controversy, 
perhaps more than in any other controversy, the actual combatants 
find it difficult to recognise the truth, that in many of the questions 
which engage them the evidence on either side is far from being con- 
clusive ; and that in such a case probability—often a very moderate 
probability—is all which they can hope to attain. But the differences 
which separate the ablest and the best of theological disputants really 
admit of no other explanation. However the habit of advocacy may 
lead men to overrate the probability of their own conclusions, and 
sometimes even to convert it into a certainty, the impartial observer 
will infer from the existence of these differences, combined with the 
character of those between whom they exist, that the evidence is not 
absolutely conclusive, and that we are still far removed from a spon- 
taneous unity of theological belief. 

This inference is strengthened by an examination of the causes 
from which diversity of theological belief arises. For if it should 
appear that any one of these causes is inherent in the nature of the 
subject, wholly distinct from any accidental circumstance—such, for 
example, as the prejudice or wilful ignorance which rival theologians 
so commonly attribute to each other—we can hardly hope for a rapid 
disappearance of diversity so produced. Such an essential cause 
would seem to be found in the sariety of the evidence by which the 
truths of theology—more, perhaps, than any other truths—are 
supported. When, as in mathematical science, we have only to 
inquire what is consistent with a given hypothesis; or, as in the 
case of natural science, what is made known to us by observation and 
experiment; whenever, in short, we have but to ask a single ques- 
tion, or to decide by one kind of evidence, it is probable that honest 
and intelligent inquirers will, in general, arrive at similar conclusions. 
But when we are obliged to ask more than one question, and to 
decide by a combination of evidence of carious kinds, we can hardly 
look for such agreement. For nothing is more difficult than the 
attempt to estimate the relative strength of different kinds of 
evidence. It is—if we may borrow an illustration from optics—like 
the attempt to compare the intensities of light of different colours; 
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a task which every observer knows to be one of extreme difficulty. 
But the resemblance between the task of the philosopher and the 
task of the theologian does not consist merely in this difficulty. 
There isa more important analogy. In both cases the conclusion 
arrived at is largely affected by the peculiarities of the observer or 
inquirer. As, in the attempt to compare the intensities of different 
kinds of light, one eye is so constituted as to give the preference to 
the red, and another to the blue, so in the comparison of different 
kinds of evidence, different minds will often form a very different 
estimate of their relative strength. 

Now, this is precisely the sort of comparison which we have con- 
stantly to make in the examination of the disputed doctrines of 
religion. What does the analogy of nature lead us to expect? 
What does our moral sense approve as being most consistent with 
the character of God? What has been revealed to us in Scripture ? 
What has been the opinion of the wise and good of all ages? Any 
or all of these questions may present themselves to our minds in the 
examination of a doctrinal difficulty. Analogy, the moral sense, 
Scripture, authority—all these are sources of evidence distinct, 
often apparently conflicting, and therefore often imposing upon the 
eandid inquirer the task of comparing them. It is impossible not to 
see, in this variety of evidence, a fertile, and it may well be an 
essential, source of diversity in religious belief. Different inquirers 
will measure by a wholly different scale the relative strength of each. 
One mind will be so constituted as to give the preference to an 
argument professedly founded on Scripture, while another may give 
a similar preference to authority ; and a third may refuse to accept 
any amount of proof derived from either of these sources, if opposed. 
to that which he regards as the voice of conscience. 

There is no difficulty in tracing the working of this cause in the 
theological disputes of our own day. Rival schools are separated 
from each other less by the actual doctrines which they respectively 
hold, than by their mode of arriving at them. Indeed, so strongly 
marked is this distinction, that we shall find schools of theology 
characterized, not simply by a preference for some one kind of 
evidence, but by a tendency, more or less pronounced, to render that 
kind of evidence supreme ; in other words, to give to it the right of 
finally deciding every question. Other kinds of evidence are not 
absolutely ignored, but if they be found to contradict the favoured 
witness, they are invariably overruled. Such a preference, for 
example, is by Roman Catholic divines conceded to the authoritative 
declarations of the Church. They do not, indeed, refuse to listen to 
arguments derived from reason, or conscience, or Scripture. Nay, 
they will freely acknowledge the value of such arguments in cases 
where the Church is silent. But no amount of such evidence is per- 
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mitted to outweigh an official declaration of the Holy See. “Peter 
has spoken” is thought to be a sufficient answer to any evidence, 
even the evidence of demonstration. A similar right to terminate 
all controversies has been at all times conceded by a large number of 
Protestant divines to Scripture; and the same authority is claimed, 
more especially in recent times, for the decisions of conscience, or, in 
the language of the school which most strongly asserts this claim, of 
the verifying faculty. 
Now, it is idle to expect that doctrinal unity will arise spon- 
taneously until some means have been discovered for modifying the 
action of this cause. It is not an accidental cause, which might be 
expected to disappear through some change in external circumstances. 
Neither is it (whatever rival theologians may say) due to the pride, 
wilful ignorance, or other moral fault of human nature, which we 
might hope that advancing education would remove. It is inherent 
in the very nature of the subject, the product of diversity of evidence 
acting upon diversity of mental constitution. Until the nature of 
man shall have been profoundly changed, arguments drawn from 
reason, from conscience, and from the testimony or opinion of other 
men, will affect different minds with different relative force; and 
therefore, if such evidence be conflicting and nearly equal in strength, 
the effect can hardly fail to be diversity of religious thought. So 
long as reason and conscience and external testimony are admitted 
to possess co-ordinate authority, doctrinal unity appears to be, if not 
impossible, yet very remote. À time may come when there shall be 
a substantial agreement among men as to the relative weight to be 
assigned to these various kinds of evidence. But assuredly, in the 
present state of our knowledge, such agreement seems altogether 
impossible. 
The only remaining method of neutralizing the action of the cause 
here referred to, and thus securing even a moderate degree of 
doctrinal unity, appears to be the establishment of that already 
noticed, namely, the supremacy of one kind of evidence. And, 
indeed, rival schools seem to be fully aware of this; and accordingly 
devote the largest portion of their energies to an endeavour to 
establish the supremacy of the-favourite kind of evidence, whether it 
‘be, as with Roman Catholic divines, the declarations of the Church ; 

or Scripture, as with one class of Protestant theologians; or, as with 
' another class, the moral or verifying faculty. It is not necessary to 
consider here whether this mode of attaining doctrinal unity be 
desirable or injurious. For our present purpose it is enough to 
observe, that we seem to be as far removed from a spontaneous con- 
cession of the right of deciding all controversies to any one kind of 
evidence, as we are from the discovery of a rule which will enable us 
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to compare different kinds with reasonable accuracy. In fact, the 
diversity of mental constitution, which causes men to differ with 
regard to the relative weight to be assigned to the various kinds of 
evidence, will, @ fortiori, prevent the general recognition of the 
supreme authority of any one kind. It is plain, then, that we are 
still as far removed from a spontaneous unity in religion as from a 
spontaneous unity in politics. So far the analogy is complete. 

It remains that we inquire whether the other part of the ana- 
logy holds also—whether, in religious as in political controversy, 
truth is best preserved by the universal extension of any one system 
of opinions, or by the simultaneous existence of a number of systems 
differing more or less from each other. We shall find no difficulty 
in replying to this question if we consider how diversity of political 
thought acts in preserving political truth. This great function 
depends, as we have already seen, upon the fact, conclusively proved 
by history, that each great party has its strong point, on which it 
is more nearly right than its rivals; that there is some truth which 
that party sees more clearly than others; some error to which 
it is less prone than they are; and therefore even the strongest 
opponents of such a party would not have it destroyed, fearing that, 
with its extinction, the truth of which it is the special guardian 
might lose its hold on the minds of men, and the error which it is 
best fitted to repel might spread and become aggravated. 

But it is quite plain that the principle which guides us here is 
not confined to political controversy. If we have found that in the 
controverted questions of politics, or even of law, truth is best attained 
by a system of advocacy, the cause is to be looked for, not in any 
peculiarity which distinguishes the subject-matter of these questions, 
but simply in the fact that they are essentially debatable. The 
principle which we here recognise is this—that in questions which 
are to be decided by opposing arguments, the cause of truth is best 
served by allowing these arguments to be stated by advocates, in 
that high sense of the term “advocate” which denotes one who 
is fully convinced both of the truth and of the overpowering strength 
of the arguments which he uses. But there is nothing to limit 
the application of this principle to the subjects of politics and law. 
It holds quite as strongly in the treatment of the controverted 
questions of theology. Here, as there, we are forced to decide by 
‘a comparison of conflicting and heterogeneous arguments, unaided 
by any fixed rule for determining their relative strength. And if 
we have found advocacy to be an essential instrument to the eliciting 
of truth there, we shall find it to be an instrument not less essential 
here. The cause of its utility is the same in either case. 

It is easy to foresee some of the objections which may be made 
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to the principle for which we have been contending. Shall we, 
it may be said, be tolerant of every kind of religious extravagance ; 
tolerant, not only in the sense of refusing to suppress it by law, 
but also in the sense of admitting that it is productive of good? No 
more, it may be replied by analogy, than you would be similarly 
tolerant in the political world. We may surely desire the con- 
tinuance of all the great political parties in the state, without wish- 
ing for a party who would teach pure despotism or a reign of terror. 

But it must be admitted in all fairness that this analogical answer 
does not exhaust the objection. For, the analogy between political 
and religious controversy is not complete. There is one important 
difference. And in the wide sense in which we have used the word 
toleration, we may admit that we cannot be as tolerant of religious 
as of political opponents. We cannot always wish the opposition to 
continue, even though we be satisfied that its continuance is on the 
whole beneficial to the cause of truth. | 

In deciding the question whether or not it be desirable that the 
political opinions of an individual or a party should continue, we 
have in general only to ask, What is the effect of these opinions on 
the community? But in deciding a similar question with regard 
to religious opinions, we have to inquire further, What is the effect 
of these opinions upon the man who holds them? Religious opinion 
has an individual importance, which (at least within very wide limits) 
political opinion has not. And therefore, if we have reason to think 
that the presence (or absence) of a certain religious belief would 
endanger the eternal welfare of the individual, we could hardly 
wish for the continuance of such a belief, even if we were satisfied 
that its existence were beneficial to the interests of true religion. 
But although we cannot deny the reality of this limitation, we may 
safely say that it does not extend very far. On the greater number 
of those questions, at least, which are usually controverted among 
Protestants, it will hardly be maintained that a right belief is “ neces- 
sary to salvation.” High Church and Low Church, Arminian and 
Calvinist, dispute fiercely enough; yet few, we should hope, of 
either party would judge their opponents “ unworthy of everlasting . 
life.” Fa 
The: conclusion which, on this point, may fairly be drawn from 
a comparison of religious and political controversy appears to be 
this. In both, beneficial diversity of thought is confined within. 
certain limits. For the action of every prevalent opinion is twofold : 
as it diverges from the truth, as it leads men to receive and retain 
an erroneous belief, it is mischievous; as it serves to check the 
progress of the opposite error, to bring into a stronger light the 
claims of some important truth, and to excite among men a spirit’ 
of free inquiry, it is beneficial. And, upon the whole, the effect is 
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beneficial or otherwise, according as the one or the other of these 
kinds of action predominates. This principle obviously imposes a 
limitation upon the extent to which diversity of thought, either 
political or religious, is to be desired; and in the case of religious 
controversy, a further limitation is imposed by the importance of 
religious belief to each individual. 

There is another, and in some respects a more serious, objection 
to the toleration of religious differences, in the wide sense in which 
we have used that term. How, it may be said, can a man be a 
zealous missionary for that which he believes to be true, who would 
not, had he the power, extend his religious belief all over the world ? 

We might answer this question also by analogy; observing that 
a man may be a zealous missionary for his political opinions, who yet 
would not, had he the power, extinguish every shade of political 
opinion except his own. But here, as in the former case, it will 
be more satisfactory to state the principle, common to beth fields 
of controversy, upon which the true answer to this objection rests. 
‘When a man propagates his opinions as a missionary—that is to say, 
by the legitimate weapons of reason—he is at the same time (unless 
his opinions be very extravagant) furthering the cause of truth. 
In the very opposition which he provokes, he is, by inducing a 
fuller discussion of the subject, hastening the advent of that time 
when unity of thought, either political or religious, may not be 
premature. For, as we have said before, in those things which do 
not belong to the domain of strict science, truth is best served, not 
when every man assumes the functions of a judge, but when a large 
number of men assume the functions of advocates, using all the 
powers of reason with which nature has gifted them to overturn 
the doctrines of their opponents, and to establish their own. No 
man necessarily forfeits his allegiance to truth by becoming an 
advocate in the highest sense of that term. If his weapons be fair, 
he is, very probably, doing good, even though the opinion for 
which he contends be erroneous; and thus true toleration, instead 
of weakening the zeal of the advocate, may well stimulate it. If 
the utility of his labours were absolutely dependent upon the truth 
of the conclusion which he seeks to establish, questions such as these 
would force themselves on many a mind, “ Whatif I be wrong? What 
if I be giving to one kind of evidence more thanits legitimate weight ? 
What if this undue preference have led me into error—error which I 
am striving to extend and to perpetuate? Am I indeed fighting the 
battle of falsehood? Do I well to persevere?” But to these ques- 
tions the man who is truly tolerant will reply, “ Yes, I do well. I 
am contending for that which I honestly believe, and I am using 
no unfair weapons. My arguments may be outweighed by other 
arguments; yet, as far as they go, they are valid. Perhaps I may 
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be giving undue weight to one kind of evidence ; yet it is evidence, 
and I am doing the cause of truth a real service in saving it from 
neglect. It is not only the advocate on the right side of the question 
who aids the judge in coming to a just conclusion.” 

There is another objection which may perhaps be made to the 
line of argument here used. Does not every one, it may be said, 
really claim a monopoly of truth? Is not the bare assertion of his 
opinions, in effect, the assertion of such a claim? How can he 
believe in the truth of each opinion taken by itself, and yet admit 
the probability that, in some one or more of these opinions, he is 
wrong P 

The plausibility of this objection depends upon the sense which 
we attach to the word “believe.” If to believe in” the truth of a 
statement or an opinion be to regard the statement or the opinion as 
certain, the objection is quite valid. If each one of a number of 
statements be certain, the whole are certain; and any person who 
“ believes in” the truth of his opinions, in ¢his sense of the word, 
cannot consistently admit the probability, or even the possibility, of 
error in any of them. Dut if “to believe in” mean to regard as 
probable in any degree, however high, then we know from the 
calculus of probabilities that it may be very probable that each 
opinion, taken by itself, is true, and yet very improbable that they 
are all true. Thus, for example, though it be probable in the pro- 
portion of ten to one that each one of a hundred opinions is true, it 
is improbable in a proportion greater than ten thousand to one that 
the whole hundred are true. And, therefore, it is quite consistent 
that a man should “believe in” each one of his opinions, and yet 
" admit it to be very improbable: that they are all true. 

There are many who look upon differences of religious opinion 
as things to be simply tolerated; not to be punished as crimes, 
perhaps even to be pitied as misfortunes, but certainly not to 
be respected as strivings after truth, still less as strivings which 
are partially successful. Yet this is often the real character of 
religious error. It is not originally the worship of falsehood, 
but the exclusive and exaggerated worship of some truth, the 
reckless striving of the soul after something that is true and 
good, yet not more true nor more good than that which, in its head- 
long pursuit, it would neglect or destroy. Our devotion to truth 
should indeed lead us to resists and condemn this exaggerated wor- 
ship; to proclaim and defend the principles which its blind rashness 
would ignore; yet we shall do to such error less than justice if we 
forget that which was, and in great degree is still, its animating 
principle. That is no true liberality which does not add to toleration 
of opponents a frank recognition of their value. 
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The Church of England has been often taunted with her undog- 
matic teaching. She has been accused of giving, on many important 
questions, an uncertain sound; and it has been said, in mockery or 
in sorrow, that differences of opinion find shelter within her pale far 
too wide to be- tolerated by any rightly constituted Church. There 
are those doubtless even among her own members, to whom this 
seems to be her shame. Shall we not with more truth say that it is 
her glory? If she have been, on the whole, a faithful guardian of 
the truth ; if she have been free from extravagances which have dis- 
figured other creeds, is she not largely indebted for that result to the 
liberality of her fundamental principles? And shall we not acknow- 
ledge a large debt of gratitude to those illustrious men, who, in 
an age that understood the principles of toleration little and 
respected them less, founded and bequeathed to us and, let us hope, 
to all succeeding time, a Church so tolerant, because so truth-loving ? 

Peace, it must be admitted, they have not left us. In a Church 
which includes so many varieties of religious opinion there cannot 
fail to be active, even bitter, controversy. And perhaps, in the 
heat of such a conflict, High Church and Low Church, the semi- 
rationalist and the believer in verbal inspiration, may wish that har- 
mony could be procured by the extinction of all opinions hostile 
to their own. But, when the fierceness of the contest is past, the 
wiser spirits will not think so. They will reflect, and reflect with 
gratitude, upon the benefits they derive, even from the party which 
they most strongly oppose ; they will acknowledge it as probable that 
by that very conflict of opinion their own mistakes and short- 
comings have been remedied ; that they have been saved from errors 
into which they might otherwise have fallen—confirmed in truths 
which they might otherwise have let slip. They will think the loss 
of all those benefits too high a price to pay even for harmony; and 
they will return heartfelt thanks to Almighty God for the wisdom 
which has bequeathed to us the best human safeguard of truth in 
. the broad and liberal foundations of the Church or England. 

God grant that those who have the rule of her destinies may ever 
be faithful to that noble trust! Let it not be said that the liberality 
of the sixteenth century has put to shame the intolerance of the 
nineteenth, or that any of those “who have public authority given 
them in the congregation to call and send ministers into the Lord’s 
vineyard,” may ever so completely forget the spirit of the trust 
which they have undertaken as to make their own peculiar opinions 
the standard of admission, and thus, as far as in them lies, to exclude 
or discourage a good and zealous labourer, on account of differences 
which the more liberal wisdom of our fathers deliberately sanctioned. 

Jous H. JELLETT. 
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PE is much to be said for and against the chances of success 

in translating Aristophanes; yet the inducements to mak the 
attempt are stronger than mere skimmers of literature might fancy. 
The great comic poet of the most changeful epoch of Athens, politically 
and socially, cannot but be an instructive as well as amusing com- 
mentator on the history of his own time, a Gilray, or H. B., to carica- 
ture, in the speaking pictures of poetry, the faults, foibles, and , 
failures of contemporary public characters. Nor is the subject one 
without general interest; for the most languid literary curiosity can 
scarcely be proof against a desire to know the rights of the matter as 
to the hostility of Aristophanes against Cleon, Socrates, and Euripides. 
It will be glad to gather from a reliable translation, in preference to 
the cost of time and labour in toilsome perusal of the Greek, whether, 
and how far, his case is made out against each of these representative 
men; nay, more, whether he does say about each of them all that he 
is reported to say. As, moreover, there can be no true estimate 
formed of the old Greek comedy except through a study, at first or 
second hand, of the plays of Aristophanes, and as the educated class 
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in a nation which boasts its Shakspeare will hardly own an indif- 
ference to one so much resembling him in deep and comprehensive 
generalization, it is probable that most persons of intelligence will 
seek some insight into the characteristics of this famous comic poet, 
and be ready to glean it from any competent purveyor of a readable 
translation. It may be added that, although the process of reproduc- 
tion can hardly fail to obliterate the charm of that pure Attic style 
on which Quinctilian commented, and which St. Chrysostom is 
recorded to have diligently cultivated, it does not follow that capable 
hands need utterly despair of representing that versatility of genius, 
that constant interchange of sublime and ridiculous, that strange 
admixture of lyric power and beauty with broad farce, buffoonery, 
and satire, in which Aristophanes is unlike any other than himself. 
To glance at Cumberland’s well-known remark, it is “in the scenes 
of Aristophanes untranslated that a man must seek to know the 
language as it was spoken by Pericles;” but there is enough, as 
many will be of opinion, to repay intelligent readers, whose Greek 
apparatus is rusty, in the endeavour to realize, through the better 
sort of English versions, the society and manners which Aristophanes 
draws to the life, and the many-sided brilliancy of composition of 
which he is an easy master. 

What, then, are the rocks on which a translator is in danger of 
splitting ? How shall he steer safely, and manage to escape both con- 
spicuous shipwreck, and what is, perhaps, even more ignoble, an un- 
noticed going-down, in a calm sky, beneath the waters of oblivion ? 
Good data and materials, from which to work out answers to these 
questions, may be found in the particular translations of some of the 
better-known plays of Aristophanes, to which it is our purpose to 
draw attention. The time is not inopportune for going into this 
subject, inasmuch as among divers literary announcements there is 
one of a forthcoming translation* of as many as eight plays, and as 
Mr. Basil Pickering also is said to be about to make publici juris, 
among other remains of the late John Hookham Frere, those 
wonderful reproductions of Aristophanic comedy which have here- 
tofore been confined to the libraries of his friends and intimates, 
and the pleasure of which, when a scholar chances to come across 
them, has been hitherto not a little marred by the slovenly typo- 
graphy of the Maltese Government press. Come next to him who 
will, it is almost impossible for any Englishman to combine in him- 
self more requisites for successful translation of Aristophanes than 
Mr. Frere; and though others, it is easy to understand, may bring to 


* Since these remark swere written, Messrs. Longman have published Eight Plays of 
Aristophanes translated into English rhymed metres by Leonard-Hampson Rudd, M.A. 
to which we may possibly find an occasion of recuriing at some future time. 
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bear on the Greek text more accuracy of interpretation, and more 
ripe fruits of exact scholarship, will they half as well approve them- 
selves imbued with the spirit and humour of the original, or illustrate 
the give-and-take principle, which can alone reinvest with life the 
transplanted body of Aristophanes ? 
It is quite clear that the sticklers for literal translation must allow. 
a considerable deviation from their rules in the case of Aristophanes. 
A. counterpart presentment of him in English verse would be simply 
unintelligible without such an array of foot-notes as would frighten 
at the outset readers by no means ill-endowed with the qualities 
needful for appreciating his comic power. And as in most of his 
plays the plot is simply #17, and there runs through them no sustain- 
ing principle of interest, such as a love affair imparts to the plays of 
Terence and Plautus, and to our own drama, it is obvious that the 
attraction on which a translator must rely, his bait wherewith to : 
catch and hold readers, must be a sprightly, airy compromise between 
spirit and letter, approximating, where possible, to the wit, word-play, 
satire, and innuendo of the original, while at the same time guarding 
against such involutions of sense and construction as a translator or 
paraphrast often finds it convenient to resort to, but as can in no. 
case represent the conversational manner of Aristophanes. The tame 
and dreary mediocrity of Mr. Dunster’s Frogs must have operated 
as a wet blanket on the aspirations of an English reader seeking to 
be a spectator of the great contest between Euripides and Æschylus. 
No one could enter into the spirit of the original through a copy 
set before them with so little regard for vraisemblance that the 
comic slave Xanthias is made to mouth out such a line as (Frogs, . 
803)— 
) “I ween that Æschylus brooks this but ill,” 

when he ought to have said, as Frere makes him say, in an off-hand, 
conversational way— 

«c Æschylus takes the thing to heart, I doubt.” 
Yet this same Mr. Dunster is better in even the solemn dulness with 
which he invests the language of an obvious stage buffoon than 
when, in proffering his readers an equivalent for some striking lines 
of a chorus in the same play, descriptive of Æschylus meeting his 
antagonist, Euripides, with contracted brows, and sending forth with 
a roar “bolt-fastened words, torn up plank-wise, with a giant’s 
breath,” he resorts to such lax circumlocution as the following :—. 

“While he, in furious mood, along 
Shall roll his complicated song, 
As from the vessel’s side by storms are torn 
Tts solid planks in well-wedged durance joined : 


Or from afar the dreadful sounds are borne, 
When from earth s centre bursts the imprisoned wind.”’—(p. 346.) 
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In-the one instance the translator dissociates himself from his original 
by being stilted, when the latter is off-form; in the other, by running 
out into paraphrase and alien metaphors, where the text would have 
afforded scope for fairly faithful reproduction. 

It has been said that oftentimes literal rendering will fail with 
Aristophanes, but assuredly it will not improve matters to attempt 
to trick him out in the garment of some special period of our own 
history, on the ground of some fancied similarity of epoch or genius. 
A translator who approached Aristophanes with such varied qualifi- 
cations for the task as the wit, talent, erudition, poetic taste, and 
lively and brilliant fancy which erewhile sojourned in the form of 
Thomas Mitchell, had yet so an erring judgment that he imagined 
the true English clothing for the plays of Aristophanes was to be 
sought in an Elizabethan dress, or the cavalier costume of Charles IT. 
There is nothing in the Greek of that passage in the Knights where 
Demus describes the talk of the dandies in the perfumer’s shop, 
praising a certain prating orator, named Phæax, to lead us to think 
that it could be more readily re-conveyed to English comprehension, 
or made to look more life-like, by interlarding the discourse with 
the affectations of a particular period of our own history. Why 
should 


copéc y à baiat, detec & oùk àré0avt, 

cuvepxtixdc yap tort, Kai wepavrixdc, 

kai yuwporuriKde Kal abc Kai KPOUCTKÔC, 

saraXgrrwôgç T äpiora Tov GopuBynrixod (Eg. 1877—80)— 


make nearer approach to our ideas, or claim our acceptance more 
cogently, when rendered by Mitchell— 


“ Commend me 
To Phrax—swinge me! ’tis a man of parts; 
Versed in all school points most divinely—none 
Takes firmer hold upon his hearer—split me! 
And then such art in hammering his sentiments ! 
So clear, so powerful to sway the passions! 
He'll take them in their highest storm and buffeting,— 
And—stab my vitals—lay them in a moment!” 

iå (Mitchell, vol. i. p. 291)— 


than in Frere’s natural, unstudied version, — 


“ Phæax is sharp: he madea good come-off, 
And saved his life in a famous knowing style. 
I reckon him a first-rate one! quite capital 
For energy and compression: quite collected, 
And such a choice of language! Then to see him 
Battling against a mob: it’s quite delightful ! 
He’s never cowed! He bothers them completely !”—(Frera, p. 88.) 


The latter version is quite as conceivable an equivalent for the 
~ language of an Athenian spark as the former, and much more 
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likely to be enjoyed by modern ears. If indeed a scholar looks for 
a conveyance of the marked adoption of adjectives in iòs, wherein 
lies the affectation twitted in this passage, he will find it not in 
Mitchell, but in Walsh, a translator of whom we shall have more to 
say anon, and who probably in scholarship and lively imagination is 
on a par with the best of our Aristophanic translators, Mr. Frere 
himself hardly excepted. His fault lies in his too great proneness 
to fanciful imitations of his author ; and, in quoting his version here, 
we only throw out a sop to the ultra-critical, without endorsing the 
-strained attempt at resemblance of the Greek, which borders on 
affectation :— : 
“I mean the striplings in the perfume shops, 

Who'll sit and chatter there all day like this :— 

‘That Phæax is a clever soul, and managed 

Most ably not to be condemned to death ; 

For he is copulative and perfective, 

And sentimentative, and clear, and motive, 

And skilfully attentive of applausives. 

S.S. Are not you kickative of babblatives ?’’—(Walsh, pp. 260, 261.) 
Of which version, judging from these samples, is the reader least 

likely to grow weary? “To produce any effect on morals or on 
manners, or indeed to attract any attention, which, whatever may 
be the pretext, is the principal if not the only aim of most writers, 
certainly of all comic, we must employ the language and consult the 
habits of our age.” This acute remark of the author of “ Imaginary 
Conversations ” * has a judicial voice, so to speak, on this question, 
and curiously, because in all probability independently, affirms the 
principle upon which Mr. Frere has consistently worked, and which 
heably enunciated in an article on Mitchell’s translations in the twenty- 
third volume of the Quarterly Review,t where he maintains that 
the “language of translation ought to be a pure, impalpable, invi- 
sible element, the medium of thought and feeling, and nothing more: 
it ought never to attract attention to itself: hence all phrases that 
are remarkable in themselves either as old or new——all importations 
from foreign languages and quotations—are as far as possible to be 
avoided.” It is to an oversight of this axiom, we conceive, that 
such translations of Homer as that of Mr. Francis Newman, which 
deals largely in archaisms of word and phrase, owe almost entirely 
their lack of favour and acceptance. With Homer, indeed, one can 
conceive the shadow of an excuse for such a process, The lamented 
Mr. Worsley was led, partly perhaps by his metre, which scarcely 
seemed natural without an admixture of Spenserian words, and 
partly by the acceptance of a principle that archaic language best 


* «Imaginary Conversations. Milton and Marvell,” vol. ii, 123. 
+ Quarterly Review, vol. xxiii. 481. 
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beseemed a translation of the Father of Poetry, into coquetting 
with a phraseology sometimes needing a glossary. But Aristo- 
phanes calls for no such assortment of English of a particular date. 
As using himself the current colloquial Attic—‘“the rich and 
flexible instrument, which not only contains in itself a fulness of the 
most energetic, vivid, pregnant, and graceful forms of expression, 
but can even accommodate itself to the different species of language 
and style—the epic, the lyric, or the tragic ” *—he is meetly repre- ` 
sented, in our day and tongue, by pure, pointed, unaffected English 
of the coinage current, and, in the hands of such as are scholars 
enough to interpret the Greek correctly, and men-of-the-world enough 
to assign to each type of character its proper style of expression, 
there is no fear of such a representation proving dull or ineffective. 
Absolute literality with regard to Aristophanic translation has been 
already voted unfeasible; but were it otherwise, and capable, as it is 
not, of conveying transparent sense, it could hardly give equivalents 
for the pregnant expressions of the original author. Not that one 
can accept without proof Mr. Frere’s ingenious theory, that “ the 
text of the original is not the original,” + or, as we understand him, 
that the author gave a sort of short-hand copy to the actor, which 
he expanded and “rendered intelligible,” a theory which might 
justify, if need were, the expansion of the Greek text in a transla- 
tion, but which would involve the difficulty of deciding how the cue 
_ was given in this case by one actor to another, and open fresh ground 

of somewhat slippery bottom. It is enough, if a translator of Aris- 
tophanes take the text which has come down to him, and set himself 
to represent it.in such an English form as shall import nothing 
extraneous, only resorting to circumlocutions and make-weights 
where his own language and its idioms are powerless to present the 
original intelligibly. To this rule Mr. Frere keeps in the main 
fairly close; and Mr. Walsh, who comes nearest to him among 
English translators of Aristophanes, is not behind him in this respect, 
except when it is to indulge in the device of punning, which, like a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, ever and anon leads him astray from the safe path. 
As Mr. Frere’s translations are limited to the Acharnians, Knights, 
Birds, and Frogs, while Mr. Walsh has not translated the third and 
fourth, but added, in his single volume, the Clouds to the first and second 
of Mr. Frere’s list, we have a common ground for comparison of these 
two scholars in the two earliest extant plays of Aristophanes—while 
upon the Clouds Mr. Walsh may be taken and considered for his own 
sake; for it would be an affront to compare him with Richard Cum- 
berland, whose version is not equal to his occasional translations of 


+ Donaldson’s “ History of Greek Literature,” vol, ii. p. 18. 
+ Quarterly Review, vol. xxiii, 490. 
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passages from later comic poets of Greece, found in Mr. Baïley’s 
“ Later Comic Poets” and elsewhere. Of other translators we shall 
not treat, as offering no adequate reward for widening our survey— 
save and except Mr. Benjamin B. Rogers, whose edition and trans- 
lation of the Peace, published at the beginning of the year, entitles 
him to a rank not far below Walsh and Frere among first-class 
translators of Aristophanes. It would be cruelty to set Mr. Frere 
and Mr. Dunster side by side in the Frogs, though that inimitable 
play would repay citation, and exhibit Aristophanes as a dramatic 
critic, whereas the other plays introduce us to him in the field of 
politics, or of morals and education. 

In many respects the Acharnians, his earliest play extant, exhibits 
Aristophanes in his happiest vein. Absence of definite plot and an 
almost total repudiation of realities are compensated by a sustenta- 
tion of farce and burlesque from end to end, sufficient to dispel any 
risk of weariness, whilst keeping “peace,” the author’s drift, well 
before the minds of the audience. Dicæopolis, failing to win his 
fellow-citizens to his own mind, is represented negotiating a peace 
with Sparta for himself and his family. The return of the ambas- 
sadors of the war-party from Persia and Thrace is put in the most 
ludicrous light, and “ peace ” shines out in pleasant contrast through 
the report of Amphitheus, the private envoy of Dicæopolis. The 
fun arising out of the straits into which this worthy falls when his 
Acharnian fellow-villagers get scent of his negotiations with Sparta, . 
his mock defence in rags borrowed from Euripides, and the effect 
which it produces on the Chorus, are comic touches matched in the 
second half of the play by the description of Dicæopolis’s free-market 
when he has secured his private treaty. A taste of the humour of 
the earlier scenes may be quoted from the happy imitations of Frere. 
Samples of libation, or truce, are produced by Amphitheus in leathern 
bottles, which are supposed to allow just enough of the bouquet of 
each to escape to assist Dicæopolis in making his choice (Ach. 
186—202) :— 

“ Die. You've brought the treaties ? 
Amph. Ày, three samples of them. 
This here’s a five years’ growth. Taste it and try. 
Die. Don’t like if : 
Amph. Ehf 
Du. Don’t like it. It won't do. 
There’s an uncommon ugly twang of pitch, 
A touch of naval armament about it! 
Amph, Well, here's a ten years’ growth may suit you better. 
Dre. No! neither of them. There's a sort of sourness 
Here in this last; a taste of acid embassies, 
And vapid allies turning to vinegar. 
Amph. But here’s n truce of thirty years entire, 
Warranted sound. 
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Die. O Bacchus and the Bacchanals! 
This is your sort! Here’s nectar and ambrosia! 
Here’s nothing about providing three days’ rations ; 
It says, ‘Do what you choose, go where you will” 
I choose it, and adopt it, and embrace it, 
For sacrifice and for my private drinking. 
In spite of all the Acharnians, I’m determined 
To remove out of the reach of wars and mischief, 
And keep the feast of Bacchus in my farm.”’—(Frere, pp. 14, 15.) 


Neither of the other translators preserves so well as Frere the Aristo- 
phanic flavour in this passage, or imparts equal life to his translation. 
There is, it is true, a laxness in the last line just quoted, which Walsh 
avoids by rendering it— 

“The rural festival of jolly Bacchus ;” ° 


and perhaps it is too much to expect of a verse translator that he 
should trouble himself with such a difficulty as the change of con- 
struction at v. 197, where we might have expected râv pay ’wernpety. 
This is commonly met by supposing an ellipse of Aéyouor supplied 
from govor in the line before ; but if we might transpose vy. 197 and 
198 thus— 


ay 


| wav r@ orépare Aéyover, Baiv’ Giro Bédetc, 
kai p) ‘wirnpety oir? ġpepõv Tpiëy— 
(h.e. “ these smell of nectar and ambrosia, and tell us in the mouth, 
‘Go where you list,’ and not to provide three days rations ”), it strikes 
us that the passage would run smoothly in point of sense and con- 
struction. But—not to run into commentary—it may not be amiss 
to direct attention to that part of Dicæopolis’s defence over the 
chopping-block which alludes to Cleon’s PAU of our poet for 
his Babylonians (Ach. 377—884) : — 


“ And well I recollect my sufferings past,” 
From Cleon, for my comedy last year; 
And how he.dragged me to the senate-house, 
And trod me down and bellowed over me, 
And licked me with the rough side of his tongue ; 
And mauled me till I scarce escaped alive, 
, All battered and bespattered and befouled. 
Permit me, therefore, first to clothe myself 
In a pathetical and heart-rending dress.”—(Frere, p. 23.) 


In the fourth of these lines it may be suspected that Frere understood 
8éBadde of a certain wrestling trick, in which sense the verb occurs 
at Equit. 262, 491, and 496. If so, it was an original interpretation, 
if not the obvious one. He is happier, too, than Mitchell as to the 
rendering of kareyAërni£e in v. 380. Mitchell paraphrases it— 
“ The man was, as it were, all tongue—floods, cataracts 
Were in his voice—a deluge rolled o’er me, 


And I had well-nigh drowned in the wild current.” 
{. (Mitchell, Ach. pp. 58, 64.) 
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And Walsh, in his attempt, has even less succeeded in representing 
the combined force of xareyAdrriLe—xéxvedBoper—xérduvev :— 
“The rascal lugged me in the senate-house, 
And slandered mé, and spit out lies against me, 
And drowned me with his muddy sloquence, 
And made a jest of me, till I almost 
Was done for by the crafty muddle-business.”—{ Walsh, p. 41.) 


These translators have in fact seen éxvxhoBépe more vividly than the 
other coupled verbs, while Frere has given it simply its relative 
position among the other modes of slang and abuse. Neither Mitchell 
nor Walsh gives the slang force of érAwe. 

The foregoing are samples of translation of iambies. To give the 
like specimens of choral or lyric passages is a task involving greater 
responsibility of selection. It has been often noticed that the most 
wonderful feature in Aristophanes is his way'of throwing off strophes 
and odes of the utmost lyrical beauty, and exhibiting a mastery over 
metrical composition almost too grand to be spent upon comedy. So 
indeed the poet seems to have thought, for if ever he has soared higher 
than common in the flights of song, he is invariably found descending 
to badinage and buffoonery as a make-weight. It is not to the Achar- 
nians so much as to the Birds,* the Clouds, or the Frogs, that one 
resorts for-his more sustained lyric staves. In the last-mentioned 
play what can be finer than the choral invocations of Bacchus, one 
of which is thus gracefully turned by Frere?— ` 

“ Raise the fiery torches high! 
Bacchus is approaching nigh. 
Like the planet of the morn, 
Breaking with the hoary dawn, 

S On the dark solemnity— . 

There they flash upon the sight ; 
All tho plain is blazing bright, 
Flushed and overfiown with light. 
Age hath cast his years away, 
And the cares of many a day, 
Sporting to the lively lay. 
Mighty Bacchus! march and lead, 
Torch in hand, toward the mead, > 
Thy devoted humble Chorus, 


Mighty Bacchus! move before us.” 
(Frogs, 340-—52. Frere, p. 23.) 


ne mt 


A rare version of a rare original! But it is only now and then that 
Aristophanes indulges his audience with a taste of his more refined 
minstrelsy. His lyrics oftener subserve the comic muse, and afford 


* It does not come within our scope to notice the Birds ; but readers may be referred 
to Frere’s translation of the song of the Hoopoo (dye cuvvopé por, x. r. À, 209—22), p. 
16, and of the admirable Parabasis (685—800: cf. Frere’s Birds, pp. 38—44), as proofs 
of his talent in representing the exquisite fancy and perfect lyric power, as well as the 
broader humour, of Aristophanes. 
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an instrument for trolling out some merry or biting skit at an 
informer, a coward, or other equally obnoxious quack or vagabond. 
Nay, if the fit seizes him, worth and respectability supply him with 
equally welcome food for fun. Of songs of this type, one of the 
happiest is in the Acharnians, sung by the Chorus and Dicæopolis 
alternately, while the latter is engaged in packing up Nicarchus, the 
informer, for the Beotian dealer to take home in exchange for Theban 
mats and Copaic eels :— 


« Chor. To preserve him safe and sound, 
You must have him fairly bound, 
With a cordage nicely wound 
Up and down, and round and round, 
Securely packed. 
Dic. I shall have a special care, 
For he's a paltry piece of ware; 
And as you strike him—here—or there (striking him), 
The noises he returns declare— 
He’s partly cracked. 
Chor. How then is he fit for use ? 
Die. As a store-jar of abuse. 
Plots and lies he cooks and brews, 
Slander and seditious news, 
Or anything. 
Chor. Have you stored him safe enough ? 
Du. Never fear! He's hearty stuff; 
Fut for usage hard and rough, 
Fit to beat and fit to cuff, 
To toss and fling. 
You can hang him up or down, 
` By the heels, or by the crown,” &c. &c. 
(Etere, p. 65: of. Ach, 929—46.) 


Mr. Frere’s version here is as memorable for its near approach to the 
metre and spirit of the Greek lines as they, on their part, are for 
the evidence they give of their author’s power of generalization, and 
his skill in pourtraying characters which are not of one epoch, but 
of all time. Mr. Walsh, essaying to be more exact, and to realize 
expressions which defy transmutation, goes off in his third stanza 
into a punning vein, which needs a more lucid interpreter than his 
foot-note on the passage approves him :— 

“Twill be a ruler of the rich, 

A poker . . .. of an action; 


Snuffers . . . . to scent a legal hitch, 
Aspoon.... to stir up faction.”—(p. 90.) 


Mitchell, with more prudence, conveys the gist of this passage in 
telling prose :—‘ You have a vessel here for all purposes. Would 
you beat up a suit at law P he is your pounder. Are you in the dark 
as to who is liable to the euthyné? he is the candlestick to throw 
light upon the matter. Would you have a little mischief? no better 
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dish to serve it up. Would you make your neighbour drink a little 
trouble? this is the cup to mix it in.” (Mitchell, vol. i. p.110.) The 
hopelessness of the attempt ‘to be literal cannot be better illustrated 
than by comparing this paraphrase with the Greek and the verse 
translations. Frere will be found, on inquiry, to have done sub- 
stantial, if broad, justice to the spirit of, the author. 
. The scope of the Acharnians is very much that of the Peace—a 
far less brilliant drama of Aristophanes, although a later play of the 
.same period. Unity or plot it has none, and its poverty of incident 
would make it lag sorely were it not that it is rich in enthusiastic 
“pictures of rural life, and that the buffoonery of Trygæus, astride his 
dung-beetle Pegasus, gives us something to laugh at from the very 
outset. Still, it is not among the more striking comedies of Aris- 
tophanes, either in point of skill or of humour and satire ; indeed, it 
might be overlooked by us, were it not that this would be an injustice 
to Mr. Rogers, who has translated it in a manner bespeaking an _ 
-accomplished scholar, and one experimentally conversant with the ` 
questions that bear upon Aristophanic translation. His aim is to be 
literal, but not at the expense of readableness, and the compromise is 
very cleverly carried into effect. While the more familiar measures 
of the original are retained in translation, there is no attempt, except 
in one instance, to reproduce the more elaborate choral systems. In 
fact, freedom as regards metre and expression is recognised within due 
bounds, and under the surveillance of a correct ear and an unpedantic 
“taste. The result is a very pleasing version, of which an extract or 
two shall be given before going on to speak of other dramas of Aris- 
tophanes of a less rural type. The following version of a choral strophe 
is redolent of peace, and has caught the inspiration of the original 
(Peace, 1127—39 : ouai y, Popar, 7.0.) :— 
“ What & pleasure, what a treasure, 
What a great delight to me, 
From the cheese and from the onions 
And the—helmet to be free. 
For I can’t enjoy a battle, 
But I love to pass my days 
With my wine and boon companions, 
Round the merry, merry blaze; 
When the logs are dry and seasoned, 
And the fire ıs burning bright, 
And I roast the pease and chestnuts 
In the embers all alight— 
Flirting too with Thratta, 
When my wife is out of sight.”’—(p. 119.) 
The corresponding antistrophe beginning, “ O to watch the grape of 
Lemnos ” (p. 121), is equally lively, literal, and Aristophanic. The 
~ Ode to Peace and the Parabasis are, no doubt, the plums of the 
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Peace in the original; and had we room, it might be shown that Mr. 
Rogers has done them ample justice. But he is not less happy in the’ 
truthfulness with which he hits off the comic dialogues, with their 
mixture of fact, badinage, and satire. Here is a sample which com- 
bines all three. Hermes, carrying on a conversation on the part of . 
the goddess Peace with her admirer Trygæus, elicits from him some 
account of those who now wield the fierce democracy in the room of 
Cleon. Peace bids Hermes ask who at Athens is her best friend, and 
least inclined for war ; and Trygæus answers :— 


# Cleonymus, I think, by far the most. 
Herm. What sort of a man is this Cleonymus 
In military matters ? 
Tryg. Excellent : 
Only he’s not his so-called father’s son, 
For if he goes to battle, in a trice 
He proves himself a castaway—of shields. , 
Herm. Still further listen what she asks you now : 
Who is it now that sways the assembly-stone ? 
Tryg. Hyperbolus at present holds the place. 
But how now, mistress! Why avert your eyes ? 
Herm. She turns aside in anger from the people, 
For taking to itself so vile a leader. 
Tryg He's a mere make-shift: we'll not use him now. 
’*Twas that the people, bare and stripped of leaders, 
Just caught him up to gird itself withal. 
Herm. She asks how this can benefit the state. 
Ti yg. ’T will make our counsels brighter. 
Herm. Will it? How? 
Tyg. Because he deals in lamps. Before he came 
We all were groping in the dark: but now 
His lamps may give our council-board some light.” 
(Peace, 674-92. Rogers, pp. 70—3.) 


This is about Mr. Rogers’s average, and just as he here hits off the 
play on words in éroBolaïos for SroBodpatos at v. 678, so he often 
gives us neat renderings of such little playful smartnesses as Trygeeus’s 
imprecation on such as delight in war :— 

“May he never cease 
Picking out spear-heads from his funny-bones ” (449) 
although in this instance no translation can represent what the 
Greek only implies—that such spear-wounds in the elbows must 
have been got in running away. Puns are the Aristophanic trans- 
lator’s chief snare, as we shall show hereafter; but there might be 
worse imitations of the servant’s answer to Trygæus, suggesting a 
sacrifice to Peace of a stall-fed bull (Aapwé Bot, v. 925) :— 
Bot; pydapiie, iva pù Bonde» ror to. 
“A bull? Oh, no! No need of bull-works (bulwaris) now.” 

But the mention of Hyperbolus, the jest at his trade, and in truth 

all the comparatively mild jokes of the Peace, send us for contrast 
NN? 
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to the aggressiveness and biting sarcasm of the Knights, the most power- 
ful, perhaps, of all the extant plays of the great comic poet. It isa 
pity Mr. Rogers has not tried his hand upon it, though there is no 
dack of translators, séeing that it has been turned by Frere, Walsh, 
and Mitchell. In the Peace the atmosphere is mild, sunny, and 
balmy; in the Knights the air is full of gnats and gadflies: A 
merry laugh is indeed excited by the character of Demus, the moon- 
ing old Attic counterpart of our own John Bull, with his simpler 
slaves, hight Nicias and Demosthenes; but the playwright’s care is 
lavished on the Paphlagonian, Cleon, and though in the end the 
sausage-seller gets the better of him, the play of Hamlet without 
Hamlet’s part would be not a whit more pointless than the Knights 
with Cleon’s character omitted or fined down. He it is who is ever- 
more being accused of that fraud on simple Demosthenes,— 


“Td made a Spartan cake at Pylos lately, 
And mixed and kneaded it well, and watched the baking ; 
But he stole round before me, and served it up.” 
(Ar, Eq. 56—57. Frere, p. 10.) 


He is that Colossus of baser metal, who 


‘“Overlooks us all: he keeps one foot 
In Pylos, and the other in the assembly ; 
And stands with such a stature, stride, and grasp, 
That while his mouth is open in Entolia, 
One hand is firmly clenched upon the Luerians, 
And the other stretching forth to the Peribribeans.” 
(Frere, 11. 4r. Eg. 15—19.) 
Or, as Walsh translates the last three lines, if any reader should 
chance to have a preference for his coarser and not more telling 
l \ 
alternative, — R 
` “ And when he’s straddled such a stride as this, 
His breech is actually in Chaonia, 
His hands . . at Askham, and his mind . . at Stealwell.” 
(Walsh, p. 141.) 


The same indictment against the tanner reappears at vv. 391—3894, 
where the sausage-seller says of him— 


“ Such as here you now behold him, all his life has he been known, 
Till he reaped a reputation in a harvest not his own ; 
Now he shows the sheaves at home, that he clandestinely conveyed, 
Tied and bound and heaped together, till his bargain can be made.” 
(Frere, p. 30.) 


In translating this last allusion to the Spartans taken at Pylos, 
and kept in chains by Cleon with an eye to a future harvest, Mr. 
Walsh seems to us to have the advantage of Frere, who, like Mitchell, 
has slurred over the allusion to the stocks in v. 894—éer óe oras :— 


“ Though the rascal from his mother’s 
Breast has been a coward slave, 
Yet he’s slyly reaped another's 
Corn, and got the name of brave. 
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Ay, and now the very shocks and 
Sheaves the rogue has stolen, he’s 
Tied to dry upon . . . . the stocks, and 
Wants to sell them at his ease.””—(Walsh, p. 171.) 

The whole purpose of the Knights is exposure of Cleon, and sar- 
casm so biting and importunate never perhaps directed itself against 
any other demagogue. In his teeth is flung the hollowness of the 
pretended patriotism which led him to snub Archeptolemus and the 
Spartan overtures for peace, in spite of a knowledge that as for his 
client, the Athenian people, 

“ Eight seasons are past that he shelters his head 

In a barrack, an outhouse, a hovel, a shed, 

In the nests of the rocks where the vultures are bred, 

In tubs and ın huts and in towers of the wall: 

His friend and protector you witness it all. 

But where is thy pity, thou friend of the city, 

To smoke him alive and to plunder his hive ?” 

(nights, 792—795. Frere, p. 59.) 

as Frere paraphrastically, but not unfaithfully, renders a passage in 
which the words xaGeipgas and Blirras are pregnant enough to justify 
periphrasis. Mitchell’s line, into which he compresses ideas which 
Frere has given us in three, is strained and affected, — 


“ A tub-and-cask tenant-vulture-lodged-sixth-floor man’’—(p. 252) ; 


and Walsh, though better and closer, introduces foreign ideas, which 
distract the reader from the warranted sense :— 
“You have seen him, you bullying Hector, 
For eight years dwelling in wine-jars and holes 
And turrets, and reckoned it funny 
To shut up the hives, and with sulphurous coals 
To 10b ‘a poor bee of his honey.’’—(p. 206.) 

Among other hits at Cleon, by the way, is one which Mr. Frere 
does not translate, but which he interprets with a skill that shows 
how apt he might have been at commentary. The demagogue brags 
in v. 765 that he has proved himself to the Athenians 

BéArioroc dvip perà Avoixdéia kai Kivvay xal SaraBarxe, 
and rests his title “ to dine in the hall doing nothing at all” on this 
at first sight undefined ground. It is an easy joke to claim rank 
after three noted reprobates, and, as Frere says, “vapid and sense- 
less” enough. But assuming, as he does, that Cleon was wont to 
vaunt his services as second only to those greatest Athenian statesmen, 
Pericles, Cimon, Themistocles, 


pera Tlepixdéa rai Kiuwya rai Oemroror\éa, 
we get infinite comic humour in the substitution for these names of 


those of a sheep-seller and demagogue of the lowest class, and two 
equally worthless courtesans. There is, indeed, in Mr. Frere’s trans- 


> 
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lations so much more help to understand the stage-hints, asides, and 
obscure allusions, that, in reading them, one sees the drama [being 
acted, and enjoys even the original with double zest. 

To give one more instance of this, we must pass by those Cleon- 

„inspired trochaic tetrameters (847—857), in which the circumstance 
of the shields captured at Pylos, and hung up in the Pecile, having 
their handles still on them, is ascribed to Cleon’s forethought—to 
secure the public stores (‘the passes . . . of our barley,” as Walsh 
neatly renders the unexpected finish of the words, ras éoBéAas rüv 
é\¢urv)—and go on to quote the antepirrema, or last portion of the 
Parabasis of the Knights, where, as this portion of an Attic comedy 
was a kind of break to the action of the piece, we get rid of Cleon 
for a breathing-space, and hear a little of the class which gave its 
name to the play, and is represented as its chorus. 

It is to be borne in mind that part of the humour in this passage 
consists in a studious confusion of the horses and their riders, and 
that the allusion is to the 200 cavalry in horse-transports which 
attended the Corinthian expedition in the preceding summer. The 
antepirrema essays to sing their praise (Eg. 595—610) :— 

“Let us sing the mighty deeds of our illustrious noble steeds : 
They deserve a celebration for their service heretofore ; 
Charges and attacks, exploits enacted in the days of yore. 
These, however, strike me less, as having been performed ashore. 
But the wonder was to see them, when they fairly went on board, 
With canteens and bread and onions, victualled and completely stored, 
Then they fixed and dipped their oars, beginning all to shout and neigh, 
Just the same as human creatures, Pull away, boys ; pull away ! 
Bear à hand there, Roan and Sorrel; have a care there, Black and Bay! 
Then they leapt ashore at Corinth, and the lustier younger sort 
Stolled about to pick up litter for their solace and support ; ‘ 
And devoured the crabs of Corinth as a substitute for clover, 
So that a poetic Crabbe exclaimed, in anguish, ‘ All is over.’ 


What awaits us, mighty Neptune! if we cannot hope to keep 
From pursuit or persecution in the land or in the deep P”—(Frere, p. 48.) 


In his version of this passage, Walsh has occasionally made hits, 
which Frere has missed. Thus the supposed use of imrara? for the 
boatman’s cry fvrrarai (y. 602) is better given in— 


“ Then like practised human sailors, 
Taking up the oars to row, 
Snorting out at any failers, 
‘Pull away! Gee-yo-a-ho!’ ’—(Walsh, p. 191.) 


The addition of “Gee” to the usual boat-cry was wanted, Mr. 
Walsh thinks, to inspirit these very early “horse-marines.” In 
handling the allusion of v. 605, the line which we have italicized, 
Mr. Frere has judged soundly in preferring obscurity to plain 
English. One of the puzzles of translating Aristophanes is how to 
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deal with such allusions as are contained in the line rats érA&is dpurro | 
ebvès, k. T. À Mr. Walsh is hardly more circumstantial :— 
“When the youngest dug a bed up 
‘With their hoofs, and went to fetch— 
Sheets ;”— 
nor could any presentable version venture to go into particulars. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in reviewing Mr. Frere’s Aristo- 
phanes in the “ Classical Museum ” (vol. i. 245), objects to his having 
translated “ Carcinus,” whose identity with the poet of that name 
he doubts, by the name of the English poet Crabbe; and also 
remarks the omission of the important words rois irréas in the last 
line. The burden of Carcinus’s remark is squeezed by Mitchell into 
a triplet :— 
“ Of these horses and horsemen I well may complain, 
They compass the land, and they fathom the main ; 
And escape from their full omnipresence is vain.”—(vol. i. p. 216.) 
But this is not translation, and though Frere’s omission is serious, and 
hisidentification of the poet Carcinus with the Carcinus mentioned pro- 
blematical, it is but fair to him to quote the note in which he tenders 
collateral proof of his case—proof sufficient, probably, for critics less 
lynx-eyed than his candid friend and admirer, whose corrected copy 
of, Freres Aristophanes lies before us as we write. “The poet 
Carcinus (Crab) had produced a tragedy on the subject of a daughter 
of a king of Corinth, who, merely from bathing in the sea, had 
become unconsciously pregnant by Neptune. The lines here quoted 
from it were a complaint of the impossibility of preserving the 
honour of illustrious families from the licentious aggressions of the 
gods.” (Frere, p. 49.) Notes in the present day require to bea 
little more circumstantial than this; but is the wit, resource, or 
invention of note-makers what it was ? 

Space forbids us to dwell longer on the Knights, except to wonder 
whether the. case of. Aristophanes against Cleon was altogether a 
“true bill.” Who shall decide when there is so weighty disagree- 
ment? The question is not one for an article on translators, yet it 
assuredly makes for Mr. Grote’s arguments in arrest of judgment on 
Cleon,* that the poet’s charges against Socrates, if not against 
Euripides, were based, to say the very least, on misconception, pre- 
judice, and imperfect data. 

Yes! we are afraid that that delightful feast of humour, wit, 
banter, sarcasm, and gossip which one gets out of a play of Aristo- 
phanes is justly called by the historian “the libellous old comedy.” 
It may be doubted whether any one who has read the eleven plays 

* See Grote’s “ History of Greece,” vol. vi. 658—70; and compare vol. viii. 646, 


where Mr. Grote thinks that the old calumnies of the Aristophanic Clouds were revived, 
and their effects still enduring, at the time of the trial of Socrates., 
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observantly, and then weighed the conflicting estimates contained in 
Porson’s “ Review of Brunck’s Aristophanes,” and in most of the 
German editors, on the one hand, and in Mr. Grote’s “ History of 
Greece” on the other, can arrive at any other conclusion than that 
the poet availed himself to the full of the then normal license, to 
libel in his dramas any public character or private person whom 
circumstances marked out for game, fair or foul. 

In glancing at the Clouds, this “ persecution by petulance, which 
the commonalty call banter,” may be illustrated in the poet’s treat- 
ment of Socrates, and an opportunity will thus be afforded for a 
sample or two more of Mr. Walsh’s translations. Whether Aristo- 
phanes wilfully or in ignorance identified Socrates and his school 
with the hireling Sophists, or not, at any rate he has aimed through- 
out his Clouds at bringing the former into ridicule, contempt, and 
popular odium. Numberless are his gibes against unwashed philo- 
sophers :— 

“The pale barefooted chaps, to whom belong 
The wretched Socrates and Chærephon”’ (v. 103, p. 286. Walsh) :— 
and no mercy is shown to the unkempt and slovenly appearance of 
their outward man. Modern comedy and caricature might not 
indeed spare in this particular; but Aristophanes goes far “beyond 
modern satire on the stage, when he charges them and their master 
with lying and prying, with pride and atheism, and says outright 
that this teacher of a new way does his work for filthy Incre’s 
sake :-— 
“ And they’ll teach anybody, who will pay them, 
To argue down opponents, right or wrong.” —(97, 98. Walsh, p. 286.) 


Several of these counts are set out together in the lines of the 
chorus (3614), where the Clouds own their affection for Prodicus 
for his wit and learning’s sake, and for Socrates (to quote Mr. Walsh, 
p. 810) :— 
“On account of your making a fuss 
In the streets, and peeping and prying, 


And travelling barefoot, and trusting to us, 
Manlond superciliously eyeing.” 


And that of “atheism” is hinted at in the theory about the 
thunderbolts (Clouds, 395—402), given with much spirit and faith- 
fulness by Walsh in pp. 813, 314 :— 


“€ Strepsiades. But from whence are the fiery thunderbolts whirled, 
That reduce us to ashes, and merely 
Singe others amongst us, alive? They are hurled, 
By Jove, at the perjurers clearly. 
Socr. You old-fashioned, bekke-diluvian * dolt, 
If Jupiter hurls them to floor us 





+“ Bekke-diluvian ” (BexxectAnve). An allusion to the fable of the children, from 
whose first accents Psammetichus sought to learn what was the ancient language and 
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For forswearing, why does he not launch a bolt 
At Cleonymus, Simon, Theorus ? 
They are terrible perjurers, every one knows, 
Yet they never have met with their death hence; 
But he blasts his own fane in the place of his foes, 
t And Sunium, the headland of Athens,’ 
And the crests of the innocent oak of the wood. 
For what reason? An oak can’t be perjured.” 


And so on in a mingled strain of banter and sham philosophy, 
calculated to create an impression that Socrates believed in “ Jar,” 
or “ Vortex,” or any other gods, save those which the audience had. 
received to hold. Putting two and two together, it is hard to dis- 
connect the Nubes from the ultimate fate of Socrates, or to doubt 
that it laid the match which, if slow in lighting the fire, did its 
eventual work but too surely.* Nor is it much excuse for Aristo- 
phanes that he did not mean so much, or that he did what he did 
through undesigned misrepresentation, or in the reckless license of 
comedy. ‘It is you,” he says in the Clouds (916—19; cf. Walsh, 
p. 361), in the person of the Just Cause haranguing the Unjust— 
“ It is you who have made it the general rule 

That lads are averse from the going to school: 

And some time or other the Athenians will find 

What stuff you instil in the puerile mind ;’— 
a prelude, if rather a vague one, to the after-charges of Anytus 
and Meletus, and certainly a hint how to frame them. Less ex- 
cusable still are the charges against Socrates that he fleeces” his 
pupils. One might laugh at Strepsiades losing his coat, and assuring 
his hopeful son that he has “ not lost, but studied it away” (p. 356; 
Clouds, 857), and at his having spent his slippers, “ like Pericles, for 
a needful end,” to wit, to meet the taxes levied at the “ Phrontis- 
terium.” But it is a graver and more spiteful charge when we 
find the Cloud Chorus encouraging Socrates to ply what is made out 
to be his usual dodge : — 

où 0 ävdpôg EkrerAnyuérvou Kai pavepüc Emypuévov 

yvodc åroáyeg ort wheicroy dévacar 

raxéwe.—(vv. 810—12. 

“Make haste, and while he’s no pretence 

To roason and to common sense, 

Lack out of the deluded man 

As much good gravy as you can.” 








people. Their first articulate sound was Bekos' Bekos ! (Bread! Bread!) See Herod. 
ii, 2. 

* See Mitchell on a translation of the Comedies of Aristophanes, Quarto ly Review, 
vol. ix. p. 145, in which he ridicules the story that Aristophanes was suborned by Meletus 
to write the Clouds, with a view to paving the way for the death of Socrates, because the 
dates of the various plays show that that event did not happen till twenty years after the 
performance of the Clouds. The author of the story is Ælian, “Var. Histor., book ii. 
c. 13. 
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And when this is admitted by Socrates himself, who, before handing 
Phidippides over to the tuition of the “causes twain,” expresses his 
doubts about this specimen of “ young Athens ” thus :— 

ne dy paar rað’ obrog dwégevtiv Sieg 


Ñ «Nouv À xebvesy dvareornpiay, 
xairot ye raddyrov rovr’ fuabev ‘YépBodoy.—(874—6.) 


“ How can a youth so self-willed ever learn 
The ‘intricate acquittal,’ or the ‘summons,’ 
Or the ‘laxation suasive?’ “Yet Hyperbolus 
Paid me three hundred pounds to learn all this.’”’—(Walsh, p. 357.) 


From these citations, exhibiting the main drift of the Clouds, one 
gets a good general idea of Mr. Walsh’s translation. Not, indeed, 
that they express the livelier features of the comedy, its opening 
scene, the appearance of Socrates in the basket, or the famous 
wrangle between the Just and the Unjust Cause; or that they place 
before the reader the exceeding beauty of some of the choral lyrics, 
or the curious matter, illustrative of Athenian comedy and comic 
poets, which is found in the Parabasis. For lengthier proof of Mr. 
Walsh’s skill in translating, reference may be made to his versions 
(pp. 301—3) of the choral songs beginning éévao vepél, and 
rapOévor duBpopdpa (vy. 275—90 ; 299—312) ; or to his rendering, 
in p. 318, of the scene where Strepsiades soliloquizes on the results, 
in the way of xascality, which he looks for from a Socratic training 
(see Clouds, 438—66). A study of his clever version of the Para- 
basis will help the reader to see, among other things, that while in 
one part of it Aristophanes asks credit from his audience for not 
hitting Cleon when he is down, in another he forgets his magna- 
nimity, and belabours him in the epirrema (¢f. Walsh, pp. 827—31). 

Mr. Walsh’s besetting sin is a straining after fancied analogies; a 
“never-say-die” spirit in meddling with Aristophanic puns. When, 
in the Greek, Strepsiades is made to complain of the vermin that 
infest the dwelling of Socrates— 


åróňvpar detleuoc*® èk rod okiuroðoç 

Sarvovoi p Eéprovre of Kopivbwo: (v. 710)— 
Mr. Walsh tries to represent the unexpected substitution of Kopiybror 
for xopeîs by translating— 

“I die l—I die! my grave’s already dug 
By fierce barbarians . . . . from the river Bug.’ 

And in the same scene he tries to realize the supposed play on words 
of the original, dpovpas aduv éMyou podos yeyérqua (720, 721), which. 
refer to the Athenian sentries singing at their posts to keep them- 
selves awake, by converting it into— 


And while I am singing a catch at my post, 
Iam catching 1t on my posteriors ”—(p. 343.) 
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To be tolerable, such imitations should have a certain obviousness 
of resemblance, and here we discover little or none. In Acharn. 808 
one tolerates his representing the run on Tpayac&ia karérpayov by the 
kindred words “ Eton—eaten :”— 

“J think it must have been at Eton, friend, 
But they have not yet eaten all the figs” (p. 76) ;— 
but the hobby is ridden to death,* when, in p. 81, tpayacaiov is turned 
into St. Goat-hard. The temptation, doubtless, is very strong to the 
sort of mind most attracted to the study and reproduction of Aristo- 
phanes, and, as one should expect, days might be spent, and paper 
covered with a comparison of the weakness of one translator with 
that of another in this particular. Mr. Rogers, in his Peace, is 
fairly proof against the snare. We have already given his version of 
the Boi—Bonbeiy joke. His average ventures are not worse than the 
following sample :— 
äge rò watery, add’ iù póvov Aéye.—(v. 464.) 
“ Don’t talk of being hipped. Hurra’s the word !”—(Rogers, p. 49.) 
Mr. Frere’s bias is decidedly in the direction of this seductive 
punning vein. He throws himself into the play on péaf—édevdkifes 
at Acharn. 89, 90. He christens the ambassador’s roc-bird’ the 
“‘Chousibus,” which helps Dicæopolis to account for being “choused” 
of his two drachmas. With him vav¢paxrov BAéray is to have 
“ An eye for the head of a ship! What point, 
‘What headland is he weathering ?” (p. 10) ;— 
and the big-bottle-tit (kopaoddkvOos, Ach. 589) is a “ cock-lorel.” 
But mostly there is some fitness and propriety in his punning, as, 
eg, when he translates the famous play on words in the Frogs, 
804,— 
èk kupdruy yap abc ad yadijy po, — 
.“ And, as the actor said the other day, 
Has only left a gentle qualm behind.”’—(Frags, p. 20.) 
When he attempts, at the opening of the Knights, to render the 
ridiculous lesson given to Demosthenes by Nicias [pddopev aërd 
póňopev, abropohaper, Knights, 26], his alphabetical solution, “A, B, O, 
Desert,” is not worse than Walsh’s “Sert-de, sert-de, sert, desert ;” 
and Mr. Green, our latest editor of the Knights, by his foebler 
attempt upon this joke, does not afford much reasonable hope that, in 
the words of Mitchell (i. 159), “the colder inflections of our language 
ever will allow us to show the facility with which Demosthenes 


* Compare the passage in the Knights, where Walsh englishes—, 
ò Oupbc eb0dc Hv ’Apvviac— , 
t No one stopped to count exactly 
‘What were the numbers of the corps 
Which he viewed: lus soul directly 
Thought of nought but... . Father Warre/”—~(p. 188.), 


. 
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finally slips into the criminal word. And when, much later in the 
same play (vv. 1082—4), he tries his hand at the untranslatable 
word Ku\Ajvy in the sausage-seller’s interpretation of the oracle, his 
attempt— 
“ Cullene, in the sense I understand, 
Imphes a kind of culleng asking hand ; 
The coiled hand of an informing bully 
Culling a bribe from his affrighted exlly” (p. 73)— 
is at least nearer the text and easier to justify than Walsh’s intro- 
duction of “ Lamia,” a town of Thessaly, into the place of Cullene, 
and his ringing the changes on “ Lamia” and “lame-hand”’ (p. 234). 
The sausage-seller’s recommendation of the wine-cup to Demus— 
4 Tprroyerne yap abréy Everprrémoer (Eq. 1189)— 
is given by Frere— 
: “ Pallas 
Herself expressly mixed it for your palate,” 
‘jn a more plain-sense way, though it does not reproduce the pun on 
rpla Kai vo, and rà zpfa in the context, than Walsh’s attempt,— 
“Ay! the Threician Pallas three-ified it.”’—(p. 242.) 


In many passages that we could cite, Frere’s genuine humour helps 
him to very happy and unstrained renderings, as in the Frogs, 
(p. 121—5), where Hercules gives Bacchus his hints as to the best 
road down to the regions below :— 


“ Herc. Well, which shall I tell yo first, now? Let me see, now— 
There’s a good convenient road by the ‘ Rope and Noose’— 
The hanging road. 

Bacch. No! that’s too close and stifling. 

Herc. Then there’s an easy, fair, well-beaten track, 
As you go bysthe Pestle and Mortar. 

Bacch What! the Hemlock ? 

Herc. To be sure. 

Bacch. That’s much too cold ; it will never do: 
They tell me it strikes a chill to the legs and feet ’—(Frere’s Fos, p. 9.) 


It is scarcely too much to say that the rendering of «peudoavr cavrdv 
in the third of these lines receives an accession of force in this 
translation. 

It should be mentioned, however, in favour of Mr. Walsh, that— 
probably from the accuracy of his scholarship—he oftener hits off 
the Aristophanic trick, which the Scholiasts designated api rpoo8o- 
xíav, than his fellow-translators. An instance of this has been given 
already ; but as the comedies of Aristophanes teem with this kind of 
surprise, he deserves the full credit of making most use of the 
clue to it. With him dSexaredrous rôv 0eüv kouAlas (Knights, 300), the 
last word of which is a surprise for ooias, is rendered “certain un- 
tithed . . . . tripes;” and where, in Knights, v. 1039, the sausage- 
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seller’s interpretation of an oracle is a warning against a certain dog 


(Cleon)— 


voerwp rac Aowadag Kai rag výoove Stadsiywy,— 


a perception of the poet’s favourite usage helps Mr. Walsh to divine 
that wjoow is a surprise for “pots and pans,” and therefore to 
translate— 


“ Cur that he is, and so 
‘Will lick up thy dishes . . . . and islands.” 

There is, indeed, another kind of surprise in which Aristophanes 
is fond of dealing, and as to expressing which Mr. Frere and Mr. 
Walsh divide the honours, namely, where he omits altogether an 
expected substantive, and leaves the spectator’s wits to find it out 
and supply it. No one could help supplying the omitted noun in 
Knights, 785,— i 


kära kabičov pakaküc, tva un rpißys Thy iv Salapiri,— 


or fail to be amused by the sausage-seller’s appreciation of the 
services of Demus on that occasion. Mr. Walsh preserves the comic 
vein admirably in translating— 
‘€ In future remember to use—- 
And I’m sure you won't find it all amiss— } 
This well-padded seat, for fear you should bruise 
What fought at the battle of Salamis.’ —(p. 205.) 
Yet not less happy, and perhaps more fanciful, is the farcical point 
infused by Frere’s translation into the words of Dicæopolis, which 
are addressed to Pseudartabas in the presence of the ambassador— 
dye ð), od ppácov tuoi capüc mpde rourovi, 
iva ph os Babu Pappa Saphavexér (Ach. 110, 111),— ` 
by taking rovroví to refer to the speaker’s fist, and not, as Elmsley 
supposed, to the envoy :— 
“You, sir, you Persian, answer me distinctly | 
And plainly, # presence of thas fist of mine, 
On pain of a royal purple bloody nose, 
Wall the king send us gold, or will he not ?”’ ‘ 
Indeed, for kindred spirit and natural aptness for his task, no trans- 
lator of Aristophanes comes up to Frere, although in not a few 
instances he makes slight slips of scholarship, such as translating 
dyapar xapdia (Ach. 489), “I’m dreadfully out of spirits.” It must 
be added to his credit, that the principle which he enunciated in his 
Quarterly article," as a translator’s guide, in reference to the coarse- 
ness, indecency, and filthy vulgarity which Aristophanes, we must 
suppose, found necessary to securing the ear of an Athenian public, 
has for the most part been acted on by himself. He held that, in 
translation, an occasional spice of each of these ingredients, sparingly 
applied, might be necessary to give a notion of the genuine flavour 
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of the original.. Perhaps it may be said that, as it is, his version is 
“spicy” enough in this sense. Certainly, as civilization extends, 
even his modicum will be voted dispensable, and we suspect that even 
the improved taste and refinement of our own day can ill stomach the 
freedom of Mr. Walsh’s language, dating only thirty years ago. That 
capable scholar still lives, perhaps reads his Aristophanes, at the 
Antipodes. It is perchance too much to hope that the rest of the 
plays will follow from his pen—the Acharnians, Knights, and Clouds ; 
and, in truth, hope would be mingled with fear, lest thirty years 
should have made his punstering more inveterate, and his rule of 
“ calling a spade a spade” more rigid. Mitchell’s versions, much as 
one admires the various learning and research which is crowded into 
his notes, are so very disappointing—at one time so far-fetched, at 
another in so stilted a strain—that, with every desire to match him 
with Frere and Walsh, we have felt it wiser to cite him but seldom. 
Mr. Rogers—whose Clouds we have not seen, but whose Peace is 
before us—possesses most of the qualifications for undertaking a 
complete translation of Aristophanes into English. He is scholarly, 
has a sense of humour, and yet instinctively repudiates ultra-coarse- 
ness. Whether he has metrical versatility enough for the task is the 
only question, and one, so far as we can judge, as deserving of a 
favourable answer as the exercitations in metre of most of his con- 
temporaries. An English ear may catch the gaiety and variety of the 
Aristophanic measures. It may even reproduce some of them. But 
true wisdom will dictate rather the adaptation of such of our metres as 
present an approximate likeness to the airy varieties of Greek song 
than photographic fac-similes, so to speak, which are apt to distort 
one feature or another. Such wisdom actuated the brilliant, fine- 
witted Englishman who stands unrivalled in his presentments of the 
Acharnians, Knights, Birds, and Frogs; and such, let us hope, will 
characterize the coming translator who shall essay to complete what 
Hookham Frere began. 
JAMES Davies. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Life and Death of Jason. A Poom. By Wiczram Morris. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1867. 


Wwe can say for this pee what has been true of very few poems: its interest 
carried us on, and we read it through in an autumn-day’s ramble through 
the glowing glades of the Kentish highlands. When we add that the poem 
extends over seventeen books, and contains 10,526 lines, it will be felt that this 
is no mean recommendation. : 

Mr. Morris has told the old story of the Argo with much spirit and power : 
in English heroics, not of the Popid kind, but those which frequently break 
away from the yoke of couplets, and almost simulate blank verse, such as wo meet 
in the ‘‘ Endymion” of Keats. Mr. Morris rather prefers breaking the couplet 
to keeping it: and not unfrequently ends a strain with the frst line of a pair, 
beginning the next with the second. This is a capital form of the heroic for a 
continuous narrative. It avoids the constant temptation to epigrammatic 
turn and antithetical counterpoise which the strict couplets bring: while at the 
same time it has more ring, and satisfies the ear better, than plain blank verse. 
And it had need to possess some powers of sustaining a long story; for Mr. 
Morris’s poem, as we have seen, is of no ordinary length. 

His powers of description are considerable, and display themselves rather in 
objective word-painting, than in the action of the mind in combining or assi- 
milating the things described. We will give a few of the most favourable 
specimens :-— 

“ So was it as the Centaur said; for soon 
The woods grew dark, as though they knew no noon; 
The thunder growled about the high brown hills, 
And the thin, wasted, shining summer rills 
Grew joyful with the coming of the rain. 
And doubtfully was shifting every vane 
On the town spires, with changing gusts of wind; 
Till came the storm-blast, furious and blind, 
’Twixt gorges of the mountains, and drove back 
The light sea breeze; then waxed the heavens black, 
Until the lightning leapt from cloud to cloud, 
With clattering thunder, and the piled-up crowd 
Began to turn from steely blue to grey, 
And toward the sea the thunder drew away, 
Leaving the north-wind blowing steadily 
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The description of the gathering of heroes to man the good ship is very 
spirited and well sustained, far better than the same in that dull old twaddler, 
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The rain-clouds from Olympus, while the sea 

Seemed mingled with the low clouds and the rain : 

And one might think that never now again 

The sunny grass would make a pleasant bed 

For tared limbs, and dreamy, languid head 

Of sandalled nymph, forewearied with the chase. 
Meantims, within a pleasant lighted place, 

Stretched upon warm sins, did the Centaur lie, 

And nigh him Jason, listening eagerly 

The tales he told him, asking, now and then, 

Strange questions of the race of vanished men: 

Nor wero the wine-cups idle ; till at last 

Desire of sleep over their bodies passed, 

And in their dreamless rest the wind in vain 

Howled :0und about, with washing of the rain.” 


Valerius Flaccus. 


The departure of the heroes as related by Mr. Morris, does not suffer by 
comparison with the fine description of the same in Apollonius Rhodius, who 
somewhat mars it by the long parting interview between Alcimedé and her son. 

But our short notice must hurry on, and come to the crucial test, the 
passage of the Symplegades. We may be pardoned for recalling to our readers’ 
attention some noble lines in ballad metre relating tlus pemlous adventure 
But we do not 


which appeared in the present volume of this journal, p. 251. 


mention them to disparage Mr. Morris, who has acquitted himself right well, 


as the following extracts will testify. 
First, of the approach to the dread ‘‘ concurrent” rocks :— 


“ And so, with sail and oar, in no long space 
They reavhed the narrow ending of the sea, 
‘Where the wind shifted, blowing gustily 
From side to side, so that their flapping sail 
But little in the turmoil could avai; 

And now at last did they begin to hear 

The pounding of the rocks, but nothing clear 
They saw them; for the steaming clouds of spray, 
Cast byt he meeting hammers every way, 

Quite hid the polished bases from their mght; 
Unless perchance the eyes of Lynceus might 

Just now and then behold the deep blue, shme 
Betwixt the scattering of the silver brine; 

But sometimes ’twixt the clouds the sun would pass 
And show the high rocks ghttermg like glass, 
Quivering, as far beneath the churned-up waves 
‘Were ground together the strong arched caves, 
‘Wherein none dwelt, no, not the giant’s brood, 
Who fed the green sea with his lustful blood, 

Nor were sea devils even nurtured there, 

Nor dared the sea-worm use them for its lair.” 


Then for the passage itself :— 


“ Then they for shame began to cast off fear, 
And, handling well the oars, kept Argo near 
The changing, little-lighted, spray-washed space 
‘Whereunto Lynceus set his eager face, 

And loosed the dove, who down the west wind flew ; 
Then all the others lost her, dashing through 

The clouds of spray, but Lynceus noted how 

She reached the open space, just as a blow 

Had spent itself, and still the hollow sound 

Of the last clash was booming all around ; 

And eagerly he noted how the dove 

Stopped ’mazed, and hovered for awhile above 

The troubled sea, then stooping, darted through, 

As the blue gleaming rocks together drew ; 
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Then scarce he breathed; until a joyous shout 
He gave, as he beheld her passing out 
Unscathed, above the surface of the sea, 
While back again the rocks drew sluggishly. 
Then back their poised oars whirled, and straight they drave 
Unto the opening of the spray-arched cave ; 
But Jason’s eyes alone of all the crew 
Beheld the sunny sea and cloudless blue, 
Still narrowing, but bright from rock to rock. 
Now as they neared, came the next thundering shock, 
That deafened. all, and with an icy cloud 
Hid man from man; but Jason, shouting loud, 
Still clutched the tiller ; and the oars, grasped tight 
By mighty hands, drave on the ship forthright 
Unto hs rocks, until, with blinded eyes, 
They blinked one moment at those mysteries 
Unseen before, the next they felt the sun 
Full on them backs, and knew their deed was done. 


“Then on their oars they lay, and Jason turned, 
And o’er the rocks beheld how Iris burned 
In fair and harmless many-coloured flame, 
And he beheld the way by which they came” 
‘Wide open, changeless, of its spray-clouds cleared. ; 
And though in his bewildered ears he heard 
The tumult yet, that all was stilled he knew, 
While in and out the unused sea-fowl flew 
Betwixt them, and the now subsiding sea 
Lapped round about their dark feet quietly.” 


Our notice would be CE Lots without the crowning incident of the legend, 
6ece 


—the actual grasping of the 
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itself by the aid of Medea :— 


“ But Jason, going swiftly with good heart, 
Came to the wished-for shrine built all apart 
Midmost the temple, that on pillars stood 
Of jasper green, and marble red as blood, 

All white itself and carven cunningly 

With Neptune bringing from the wavy sea 

The golden shining ram to Athamas ; 

And the first door thereof of silver was, 
Wrought over with a golden glittering sun 

That seemed well-nigh alike the heavenly one. 
Such art therein the cunningest of men 

Had used, which little Jason heeded then, 

But thrusting in the lock the smallest key . 
Of those he bore, it opened easily ; 

And then five others, neither wrought of gold, 

Or carved with tales, or lovely to behold, 

He opened; but before the last one stayed 

His hand, wherein the heavy key he weighed, 
And pondering, in low muttered words he said :— 

‘The prize is reached, which yet I somewhat dread i 
To draw unto me; since I know indeed, ; 
That henceforth war and toil shall be my meed.— 
Too late to fear, it was too late, the hour 
T left the grey cliffs and the beechen bower, 

So here I take hard life and deathless praise,. 

‘Who once desired nought but quiet days, 

And painless hfe not empty of delight ; 

I, who shall now be quickener of the fight, 

Named by a great name—a far-babbled name, 

The ceaseless seeker after praise and fame. 
‘May all be well, and on the noisy ways 

Still may I find some wealth of happy days.’ 
Therewith he threw the last door open wide, 

Whose hammered iron did the marvel hide, 
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And shut his dazzled oyes, and stretched his hands, 
Out towards the sea-born wonder of all lands, 
And buried them deep in the locks of gold, 
Grasping the fleece within his mighty hold. 


“Which when Medea saw, her gown of grey 
She caught up from the ground, and drew away 
Her wearied foot from off the rugged beast, 

y And while from her soft strain she never ceased, 
In the dull folds she hid her silk from sight, 
And then, as bending ’neath the burden bright, 
Jason drew nigh, joyful, yet still afraid, 
She met him, and her wide grey mantle laid 
Over the fleece, whispering: ‘Make no delay ; 
He sleeps, who never slept by night or day 
Till now ; nor will his charmed sleep be long. 
Light-foot am I, and sure thine arms are strong ; 
Haste, then! No word! nor turn about to gaze 
At me, as he who in the shadowy ways 
Turned round to see once more the twice-lost face.’ 

Then swiftly did they leave the dreadful place, 
Turning no look behind, and reached. the street, 
That with familiar look and land did greet 
Those wanderers, mazed with marvels and with fear. 
And so, unchallenged, did they draw a-near 
The long white quays, and at the street’s end now 
Beheld the ships’ masts standing row by row 
Stark black against the stars: then cautiously 
Peered Jason forth, ere they took heart to try 
The open starlit place; but nought he saw 
Except the night-wind twitching the loose straw 
From half-unioaded keels, and nought he heard 
But the strange twittering of a caged green bird 
Withm an Indian ship, and from the hill 
A distant baymg: yea, all was so still; 
Somewhat they doubted, natheless forth they passed, 
And Argo’s painted sides they reached at last.” 


We had marked some matters for adverse criticism, and proceed to note 


em. 
purely the following is an example of the pure-narrative carried a little 
too far :— 


“So there they built Iolchos, that each day 
Grew great, until all these were passed away, 
With many another, and Cretheus the king 

- Had died, and left his crown and everything 

To Æson, his own son by fair Tyro, 
Whom, in unhappy days and long ago, 
A god had loved, whose son was Pelias. 

And so, within a while, it came to pass,” &c. 


We have observed in several places an arrangement of words which is hardly 
legitimate :— 


“ Moreover did they note 
About the wharves full many a ship and boat.” 


The rule seems to be that the auxiliary verb and its subject may only be 
transposed— | 
1. In interrogative clauses: ‘‘ Did they note?” 
2. ep ee “Nor did they note ;” or, 
3. en, for special emphasis, the object is prefixed to the whol 
term: “This did they note.” - à Nes 


In purely copulative clauses, such as that cited, the transposition is inad- 
missible. 
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The following need only be cited to be condemned :— 


“Yet ere thou enterest the door, behold 
That ancient temple of the Far Darter, 
And know that thy desire hangeth there, 

` Against the gold wall of the inmost shrine, 
Guarded by seven locks, whose keys are thine 
When thou hast done what else thou hast to do, 
And thou mayst well be bold to come thereto.” 


“ Dartér” and ‘ there” as rhymes, ‘‘desi-er” for ‘‘ desire,” ‘‘se-ven,” and 
hae me aaa of the last couplet, are all unworthy of Mr. Morris’s ear 
and a ; 

We hayo noticed elsewhere in the poem this divarication of monosyllables. 
It is combined with another fault in book x. 586-7 :— 


“ And so drew Argo up, with hale and how, 
On to the grass, turned half to mire now.” 


We have again, in book xvi. 22,— 
“ While o’er her head the flickering fre hung.” 
Several other cases occur in the course of the poem; the worst of all being— 
“Nor spend one coin (co-in) of your store for this.’”"—(Book xvi. 345.) 
In book xi. 244 we have ‘‘to clad” used as a verb:— 
* And also fain of fells to clad them soft.” 


In book xiii. 187 we are told “the queen grew wrath.” By usage, at least, 
“wroth” is the adjective—‘‘ wrath” the substantive. So also in p. 29, line 410; 
Vo ao disp d to all large liberty as to rhyming syllables in this 

e are osed to allow very large liberty as to rhyming syllables in 
narrative, couplet-breaking, heroic measure; but we submit that book xiv. 
520-1,— | 

“ Many a green-necked bird they saw alight 
Within the slim-leaved, thorny Pomegranate,” 


passes even the widest limit of license, 
Nor, again, must even the freest measure be allowed a character supra 
grammaticam, as in the following :— į 


“Tn his heart I see 
He wearies of his great felicity, 
Like fools for whom fair heaven is not enough, 
And long (i.e who long) to stumble over forests rough 
‘With chance of death.” 


We mention these blemishes in no captious spirit, for we really admire Mr. 
Morris’s poem. 


Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic Age: to which is added, An Essay on 
Dogmatic Preaching. By the late WALTER WADDINGTON SHIRLEY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of Christ Church. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1867. 


Mr. Brieur, of University College, has done good service in giving us this 
pleasant memorial of his lamented friend. The few chapters here given are all 
that Professor Shirley lived to write of a projected manual of ancient church 
history. They are very simple and interesting, and are interspersed, as indeed 
they could hardly fail to be, with many suggestive and original remarks. We 
own we are surprised to find Dr. Shirley advocating the reading ‘EAAquorag 
in Acts xi. 20; and his theory that St. Peter founded, in A.D. 44 or 45, & 
church of Jewish believers at Rome,—‘‘the greatest of Gentile churches” not 
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having been founded till many years after, by St. Paul,—may perhaps have 
been put forth before, but seems to us on many grounds quite untenable. 

The short Essay on Dogmatic Preaching, written for the Church Congress held 
last year at York, and read by a friend in consequence of Dr. Shirley’s illness, 
is of grave import, in the face of the attempt now widely made by able and 
amiable men to eliminate doctrine from the pulpit. Itis a firm and strenuous 
maintenance of the essentially dogmatic character of all Christian preaching, , 
and is to us, as any fair pleading on that side must be, unanswerable, 


Lives of Indian Officers. By Jous Wincram Kaye, Author of ‘‘ The History of 
the War in Afghanistan,” &c. In 2 vols. London: A. Strahan and Co., 
and Bell and Daldy. 


It is a commonplace of criticism that the dramatic poet should not fall in love 
with his own characters. This applies in two ways: first, it is meant to ensure 
truth in respect of the hero; and in the next, justice as regards the secondary 
personages—even down to the obscurest ‘walking gentleman.” It might be 
worth while to show how, within certain limits, this dictum strictly applies to 
biography likewise; at all events to biography whenever it is what we might 
call associate or comparative (as in the case of the work before us). This we 
have not space to do fully: one or two short observations must suffice. Though 
it has become very much the fashion of late to justify excessive biographic 
admiration on dramatic grounds, yet it is not too much to say that, like ambi- 
tion. this o’erleaps itself—in most cases directly defeating its own end. For, 
let a single portrait be isolated in the imagination as it may, the intellect must 
still regard it as intimately bound up with a whole world of subtle relations 
which penetrate to the most remote and hidden corners. This is, perhaps, the only 
real ground for the Carlylian maxim that History is simply the biography 
of great men; and Carlyle recognises this, too, by ihe insisting as faithfully 
on the fact that the biographer must not scorn to lovingly recognise the lowliest 
elements and the most commonplace aids to which his hero was indebted. And 
what he has preached, he has so far practised. Some of Carlyle’s subtlest 
touches have besa bestowed on figures standing in dark corners, where scarce 
another man had cast an eye, de HOON DAET AE his heroes on their via sacra. 
Everything that comes between his imagination and the figure of his hero must 
be lightened up and sent rhythmically moving to the one central note; and his 
skill in striking a different note in the case of each of his heroes by the fixing of 
some distinctive and individual trait is what would justify us in calling him— 

. let him choose what work he will—a dramatic biographer. : 

But this sort of work requires peculiar gifts to be perfect in preserving that 
balanced fairness which gives history its whole value. Men who might succeed 
well were they to write in detail, become, in some slight respects, unfair, because 
of the very narrowness of the canvas on which, in this department, they are 
forced to paint. Many of the most powerful, though recondite elements, and 
many of the most helpful agencies, will be excluded and removed away to such 
a distance as makes it appear as though the central object was wholly inde- 
pendent of them, simply because they could only be restored by a vivid imagi- 

snation. Now Mr. Kaye is essentially a historian—a man well equipped with all 
resources of fact, of insight, and of style—yet lacking a little the power over the 
vreative medium in which facts become crystallized, and throw, although only 
their keen points be visible, those reflex gleams that kindle and burn and vivify. 
Here, too, we have the reason why personal friends generally make so indif- 
ferent biographers. They keep their sorrowing, med e eyes so intently 
fixed upon the central figure, that those distant points from which the best and 
most varied lights could be reflected are not steadily fixed and made to yield 
their tribute. And we shall see immediately that Mr. Kaye has perhaps failed 
a little in this way. He is somewhat too fixed and passive in his admiration to 
walk calmly round the object and see its beauties, and yet, at the same time, 
take in the varied outlines and colours of distañce that contribute to give the 
effect-with which he is so delighted. Hence a certain sameness of note, and 
uniformity of movement, whatever the character with which he is concerned. ` 
But no man should be harshly dealt with because he has not done what he 
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never undertook, and it is only right to say that tho obstacles which lay in the 
way of Mr. Kaye’s realizing his plan were very great. First of all, he could not 
but feel that in writing such a series of biographies, he was venturing ‘to face 
all the difficulties and contradictions that encumber history, thus laymg him- 
self open to much objection and party criticism, without allowing Lisl? votes 
for such full disposing of them as he is quite adequate to give. To mention no 
others, there are, for instance, such points as Conolly’s mission to the Khan of 
Bokhara, and Burnes’ position in Afghanistan, on which, certainly, much has 
been left unsaid. And then Mr. Kaye, in his plan of being truly representative, 
has become, to a sad extent, arbitrary, both in arrangement and in treatment, 
though we do not see how, in view of the original design of these biographies, 
this was to be avoided. This defect, if defect it be, lies in the primary concep- 
tion of the work, and the additions made, during the period between their 
appearance in Good Words and their issue in their present form, have not tended 
to reheve this in any great degree, and could not be expected to do so. It is 
true that the journals of the various officers and their letters have been drawn 
upon with great tact; but it was a necessity of the case that the more this was 
done, the more the background of history, which dwarfs and draws down the 
individual actor, should be broken in on, while yet it was imperative on Mr. 
Kaye that he should concentrate all his force and skill on his heroes, maintain- 
ing their individual magnitude even at the expense of historical elemants. And 
ifit seem to us that Mr. Kaye sometimes descends to a little rhetoric for this 
end, we must remember that only two courses were open to him in such a case. 
It was required that he should either recast the whole thing and begin a sys 
tematic history, or else carry out, so far as he could, with the gifts God had 
given him, what we have called dramatical biography. It is of the essence of 
this kind of writing that much should be given up to the individual hero; 
though, as we have said, it requires some imagination so to temper between 
the individual and the element in which he lives as that no injustice shall be 
done. And if it must be admitted that Mr. Kaye has erred a little in this way, 
we must frankly say that he has erred in company with almost all who have 
essayed the same sort of composition—with Macaulay, with De Quincey, with 
Sainte-Beuve, with Matthew Arnold, and Mirecourt. Of course a good deal 
which Mr. Kaye says, and that most effectively, must necessarily lcse a little 
of its force in relation to his favourites, when we refer back in our minds 
to this sentence in the preface: ‘‘The heroes of whom I have written are only 
representative men; and rightly considered it is the real glory of the Indian 
Services, not that they have sent forth a few great, but that they have diffused 
over the country so many good public officers, eager to do their duty, though 
not in the front rank.” Considering that at least two of Mr. Kaye’s officers 
were, on the whole, self-seeking men, full of vain ambitions,—of the earth, 
earthy—a reader who knows a little of Indian history might wish that he had 
at least chosen one hero, ‘ eager to do his duty, though not in the front rank ;” 
and thus have made his work truly representative. 

Having due regard to these things, it is only to be expected that Mr. Kaye 
should succeed best with those characters who do not, so to speak, need a medium 
of conventional influence or association to speak through. Metcalfe and Malcolm 
were essentially of this class, and therefore Mr. Kaye’s panegyric not seldom 
sounds stilted, to a great extent missing the mark. He is more successful with 
men like Sir Henry Lawrence—self-sufficient, wise, and good; Nicholson— 
fiery, intensely individual and self-asserting, yet never selfish in his ends; or 
Henry Martyn—devoted, mild, and holy, whose portrait Mr. Kaye has here 
rubbed-in with loving care and skill. This sketch, with the portraits of Lawrence 
and Nicholson, are fhersslved sufficient to give the book a place among our 
classics. As for John Nicholson, he is touched with peculiar care and tender 
truthfulness. He was a man who would have scorned that anything but the 
strictest truth should have been spoken of him, and Mr. Kaye seems to have 
written this sketch in that spirit. It is clear, vivid, thorough-goine, like the 
man it paints,—who by his impetuous decision and sheer force of character 
subdued the wild Bunnoochees into order; and not only that, but brought them 
to his feet as to the feet of a god—as, indeed, they said he was—their Gooroo 
(religious teacher and guide), calling themselves his worshippers, or the 
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‘ Nikkul Seyns.” We have read nothing clearer or more compact in bio- 
graphy than this sketch of John Nicholson. as 

otwithstanding all its defects, this work of Mr. Kaye’s is a worthy one, and 
it is almost unique. Those who come to it ignorant of Indian history and Indien 
ways, will get much to interest them, and to excite their curiosity; while, 
again, to those who are interested in India, there is here much that is scarce 
accessible otherwise. To all readers Mr. Kaye’s book must be interesting, for 
it is as yet the completest history we have of that period—fruitful of mghty 
results for India—from the beginning of the present century to the close of the 
great Sepoy mutiny. 


Nore TO THE ARTICLE “Incense AND Licuts,” mv Ocroser No.—Dr. Littledale has 
been kind enough to inform us that the peculiar reading of Tertullian, Apol. c. 42, 
“Thura plané nos emimus: si Arabiæ queruntur,” &c. Eoferred to in p. 236, note), is 
found in Pelliccia, De Ecclesiæ Politia,” &c: see‘tom. i., p. 483. Ed. Coloniæ, 1829. 

The reader is requested to correct the following errata:— - 

P. 234, line 4—for Bone, read Bona. 

Pp. 287, 238, 289— several times, for dupiapa read Ovplapa; and for õvorasrhpiov 
read Oucracrhptor. ; 

P. 250, line 2—for science read service ; line 5 from bottom, for (b) read (d). 
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Art in the Paris Exhibition, 152; the 
French school, 168; its ends and mo- 
tives, 156; the Belgian Gallery, 160; 
the Dutch school, 161; German artists, 

162; Italy, Greece, and Spain, 165; 

Scandinavia, 166; England, 167. 


Carxenraz Choirs, 455 ; constitution and 
duty of choirs, 456, 467, 458; offices of 
precentor and organist, 468, 469; re- 
hearsals, 461; choristers, 462; lay- 
clerks, 464 ; the music of divine service, 

+ 465, 

Chillingworth a prominent figure, 32; his 
discussions with the Jesuits, 34, 36, 38, 
42; how he viewed religion, 37; his 
theological opinions, 39; the penalty he 
paid for his own thoughts, 41 ; his perse- 
cutions, 44—48. 

‘f Christ and Christendom,” 283 ; explana- 
tion of Renan’s position, 286; growth of 
Apollinarianism, 287; Pharisees and 
Sadducees, 291. 

Classicism of Keats and Goethe, 339. 

Olergy, Attitude of the, towards Science, 
1 i gront changes, 6—8 i pow to know 
what the clergy are re saying, 9; 
the soldierly feeling, 10; ive atone 
11; instances and illustrations, 13—15. 

Comte on the Philosophy of the History of 
Christianity, 399; his general scheme, 
401, 408—417 ; defective in respect of 





Judaism, 403; his ideas of Christianity, 

404; failure to apprehend ‘ts manifold 

power, 417—421 ; catholicism, 407. 
Cure d'Ara, Le, 209, 296. 


De ‘Lerrpe’s “Romance ™~of Charity,” 
reviewed, 397. 

Doctrinal Unity: is it Desirable? 488; 
religious intolerance not a fault of our 
country, 489; what is true unity of 
belief, 490; no infallible mode of reach- 
ing truth, 492; causes of diversity, 494, 
495; analogies as to use of diversity of 
opinion, 499. 


Easter Controversies, 101; the fourth 
Gospel, how it bears on these, 103, 104 ; 
Irenæus, 104—106; the idea that lay 
at the bottom of the Passion fast, 
107; Apollinarius, 109—115: Tubingen 
school’s argument, 111—115; views 
taken by Asiatics and Westerns,.116. 

“Ecce Deus; Essay onthe Lifeand Doctrine 
of Jesus Christ,” 201; not critical in cha- 
racter, 202; has most value in its de- 
tached portions, 202; defects, 203; its 
relation to “Ecce Homo,” 206; great 
merits of the book, 207. 

“Ecce Homo: a survey of the Life and 
Work of Christ,” reviewed, 126. 


Farrar’s, Mr, poor compliment to scien- 


tific education, 3. 
Field’s ‘ Heroism,” reviewed, 127. 


Gziczr’s “Judenthum und Seine Ges- 
chichte,” reviewed, 122. 

Goethe and Keats, classicism of, 339. 

Goethe, Philosophy of, 49; how correct to 
speak of his philosophy, 52, his early 
troubles and their significance, 55—67 ; 
his biblical studies, 68; Goethe’s eclec- 
ticism, 60; relation to New Testament, 
443; relation to its mysteries, 445 ; illus- 
trations, 447—454, 

Greek Church, Union with the, 186. 


Hamuron, Sir William, supplementary 
remarks on Mr. Mill’s Criticism of, 18. 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, 468; Her- 
berts chief difficulty, 470; 
of religious truth, 471—473: heathen 
ideas, 474, 481; on probability, 476; 

: Locke’s objections, 478; Haliburton’s, 
480; Whitby’s, 481; Richard Baxter's, 
483. J 


Incense and Lights, 238 ; history of intro- 


~ 


his views : 
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duction of incense to the church, 234— ] 


245; no trustworthy evidence of use 
before the fourth century, 237 ; probably 
came with holy water, 239; lights as 
symbols, 241, history of lights, 242— 
246 ; legal question, 246. 

India, the Subsidiary System in, 173. 

Ingelow’s “Story of Doom,” reviewed, 
128. 3 


Jenu’s “ Electra of Sophocles,” reviewed, 
393. 


Karr's “Lives of Indian Officers,” re- 
viewed, 530. 

Kerr's (Bishop) “Charge to the Olergy and 
Churchwardens of the diocese of Salis- 
bury,” reviowed, 120. 


Lancaster's F Orestes,” reviewed, 254. 

Law, William, 133; his mfluence on his 
age, 134; his arguments with Hoadly, 
135, 144, 147, his effect on Wesley, 
137, 142; Bebmen’s influence on him, 
139, 148; advance in mysticism, 140— 
142; changes opinions, 149. 


Macron, Norman, D.D., 265; his rela- 
tion to truth more emotional than intel- 
lectual, 270 ; his oratory, 272; his great 
gft, 277, Ins relation to Scott, 282. 

Mill's, Mr, Criticism of Sir William 
Hamilton, supplementary remarks on, 

8 


18. 
Morris’s “ Life and Death of Jason,” re- 
viewed, 525. 


Pazev’s “ Verse-Translations from Proper- 
trus,”’ reviewed, 395. 

Percy’s, Bishop, Ballad Manuscript, 357 ; 
the Bishop s own account of the work, 
358, Ritson’s taste, 859; his departures 
from the text, 861; “Child of Elle” 
almost Porcy’s work, 362; alterations, 
864—367; King Arthur’s death, 368. 


The Contemporary Review. 


Practical Swiss Guide,” reviewed, 127. 
Price’s “Turning to the East at the 
Creed,’ reviewed, 132. 

Primer, the Public Schools’ Latin, 82. 
“Prince Consort, the Early Years of His 
Royal Highness the,” reviewed, 119. 
Public Schools’ Latin Primer, The,” 82; 

its merits, 84; additions to grammar, 


----. 85; bears traces of unsteadiness of pur- 


pose, 88 ; how cases should be arranged, 
90; the verb infinite, 94; the predicate, 
98; construction of compound sentences, 
323; Prosody, 328; Gerundives, 330; 
Supines, 335. | 

Pusey, Dr., on biblical interpretation, 11. 


Renaw's position, Prof. Plumptre's expla- 
nation of, 286. 

Rifualism, the Commission on, 62; vest- 
ments, 63, 65—71; the rubrics, 72; 
‘changes in lessons read in divine service, 
76; da lessons in the calendar, 80. 


Sorence, Attitude of the clergy towards, 1 ; 
Mr. Farrar’s poor compliment to scien- 
tific education, 3. 

Shirley’s “ Church in the Apostolic Age,” 
reviewed, 529. 

Swinburne, Mr., and Mr. Arnold, 337; 
polemical element, 341—843; self- 
sufficience, 343; relation to Christianity, 
350—356. 

Symplegades,-The, 251. 


Tarnr’s “Le Ideal dans l'Art,” reviewed, 


262. 
Trench’s“ Shipwrecks of Faith,” reviewed, 
180. ‘ 


Unrversity extension, 422; decrease in 
number of students offering themselves 
for ordination, 423— 427; needful 
changes in university system, 429— 
441. ` : 
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